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ARTICLE    I. 
The  PaoPEK  Chahacter  and   Fdnctions   of  Ambbican 

LlTERATUBB. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor  of  the  Firit  Church,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

The  subject  proposed  for  this  article  may  seem  at  first  like 
.one  of  the  common-places  of  magazine  essays  and  anniver- 
sary orations.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  views  which 
have  suggested  themselves  to  me  in  thinking  of  this  theme, 
if  not  new,  are  at  least  worthy  of  a  renewed  consideration. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  American  literature  has  been 
inquired  after,  and  Inquired  about,  in  all  quarters.  It  has 
been  debated  whether  there  is  any  such  thing,  and  if  so, 
what  are  its  merits — whether  any  such  thing  is  likely  to  be, 
and  if  so,  what  it  will  be.  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
a  question  not  of  fact,  nor  even  of  speculation,  but  only  of 
words.  We  have  no  national  epic,  no  body  of  national 
dramatic  poetry  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  surely,  we 
have  no  American  literature.  But  we  have  books  of  Ameri- 
can production,  and  these  books  have  readers,  and  the 
number  of  such  books  and  their  readers  is  continually 
increasing ;  and  in  this  sense  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
American  literature  has  .already  begun  to  exist.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  books  written  in  this 
country,  with  some  few  distinguished  exceptions,  should  be 
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considered  rather  as  American  contributions  to  the  common 
literature  of  the  English  language,  than  as  constituting  even 
the  germ  of  such  a  body  of  letters  as  shall  reflect  the  national 
spirit  and  re-act  for  salutary  ends  upon  the  national  mind. 

I  have  announced  then,  without  intending  it,  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  proper  character  and  functions  of  American 
literature.  In  all  its  forms  of  history,  philosophy,  poetry, 
eloquence,  its  peculiar  character  rpust  be  that  it  breathes  and 
manifests  the  national  spirit ;  and  its  one  great  function  must 
be  to  re-act  for  salutary  ends,  upon  the  national  mind  from 
which  it  emanates.  It  must  be  essentially  shaped  and  in- 
formed by  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  American  people,  or  it 
will  always  be  a  failure,  a  faint  and  cheap  imitation  of 
foreign  models.  However  voluminous,  however  elaborate 
or  elegant,  may  be  the  literature  produced  by  writers  born 
upon  our  soil,  if  it  be  not  American  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  in 
the  cast  of  its  ideas  and  sentiments,  it  will  always  be  to  the 
American  people  as  essentially  foreign  as  translations  from 
the  French  or  German  are  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Being  thus  deficient  in  the  life  and  power  of  an  original 
literature  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  intertwined  with  all  the 
associations  and  habits  of  the  people,  it  can  have  no  sway 
over  the  heart  of  the  people  ;  it  will  have  no  aim  ;  it  will 
perform  no  part  in  history.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever literature  in  this  country  becomes  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  its  function,  and  grapples  in  earnest  with  the 
national  mind  to  lead  it,  to  elevate  it,  to  control  it  for  worthy 
ends,  it  will  immediately  and  without  an  effort,  adapt  itself 
to  the  people ;  it  will  reflect  of  course,  I  do  not  say  the 
opinions,  but  the  intellectual  habits,  the  sentiments,  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself. 

This  view  let  us  attempt  to  develop.  What  is,  and  is  to 
be,  the  peculiar  national  character  with  which  American 
literature  must  harmonize,  and  upon  which  it  ought  to  act, 
purifying  and  elevating  the  national  mind  ? 

The  character  of  a  people,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  other 
than  geographical  causes,  such  as  climate,  soil,  sea-coast, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  extent  of  territory, — is  determined 
mostly  by  its  origin,  its  history,  its  political  organization,  and 
its  religious  doctrines  and  institutions.  These  various  influ- 
ences are  not  only  blended  in  the  result,  but  are  continually 
acting  upon  each  other.  The  origin  of  a  people,  the  blood 
of  which  it  springs,  afiects  all  its  history,  more  surely  and 
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more  powerfully  than  parentage  affects  the  destiny  of  the 
individual.  The  history  of  a  people  determines  its  political 
organization,  and  its  political  organization  in  turn  modifies  the 
chances  and  changes  of  its  history.  Religion  too  exerts  its 
strongest  and  steadiest  influence  upon  a  people,  when  it  is 
blended  with  their  historical  recollections,  when  it  has 
brought  their  laws  and  all  the  order  of  their  civil  state  into 
harmony  with  itself;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  character 
of  a  people,  as  determined  by  political  and  historical  influ- 
ences, has  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  forms  of  religious 
doctrine  and  directing  the  spirit  of  religious  institutions. 
Any  one  of  these  causes,  then,  completely  understood,  will 
indicate  with  more  or  less  exactness,  what  must  be  the 
peculiarities  of  the  national  character,  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  national  literature. 

For  our  present  purpose,  then,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  keep 
in  mind  the  peculiar  structure  of  society  and  of  government 
in  this  country,  and  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  literature,  breathing 
the  national  spirit,  and  elevating  the  national  character, 
ought  to  grow  up  in  a  country  thus  organized  ? 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  my  first  position  is,  that  there  will 
be  no  place  in  American  literature  for  certain  sentiments, 
either  entirely  factitious  or  unnatural  in  their  development, 
which,  originating  in  the  feudal  structure  of  society,  have  had 
great  influence  upon  the  literature  of  Europe. 

Take,  for  example,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty.  We  in  this 
country  know  not  what  it  is ;  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  it 
but  by  a  strong  eflTort  of  imagination.  Yet  it  is  a  sentiment 
so  familiar  to  most  Englishmen,  that  the  absence  of  it  from 
our  common  character  as  a  people,  puzzles  and  perplexes 
many  an  English  traveller  more  than  any  thing  else.  Loyalty 
is  a  strictly  feudal  sentiment,  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  a 
feudal  superior — a  feeling  like  that  with  which  a  Highlander 
looks  on  the  hereditary  chieftain  of  his  clan — the  feeling 
with  which  a  faithful  vassal  followed  his  superior  to  war, 
without  ever  a  thought  about  the  reason  of  the  quarrel  in 
which  his  all  was  perilled — the  feeling  with  which  a  hearty 
Englishman  naturally  regards  his  lawful  sovereign.  The 
feeling  is  indeed  continually  decaying  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  still  vigorous  under  every  old  and  stable 
government,  and  it  is  not  extinct  even  where  revolution, 
like  a  deluge,  has  swept  away  the  ancient  landmarks.  In 
the  old  world,  it  outlives  the  feudalism  in  which  it  originated, 
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and  lingers — "the  melancholy  ghost  of  dead  renown" — 
haunting  with  its  shadowy  presence  the  ivied  castles  and 
decaying  tombs  of  the  system  to  which  it  once  gave  life 
and  beauty.  But  in  this  new  world,  it  has  never  been 
naturalized.  What  do  we  know  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  the  whole  Prussian  people  rose  at  the  long  expected 
opportunity,  and  rushed  upon  the  French  in  grief  and  rage, 
to  avenge,  not  so  much  their  own  wrongs,  as  the  wrongs 
which  Napoleon  had  inflicted  upon  their  king,  reducing  him 
to  vassalage,  and  the  insults  which  he  had  heaped  upon  their 
queen — wrongs  and  insults  which  had  sent  her  broken 
hearted  to  the  grave.  Not  long  before  the  death  of  that 
high-minded  but  unhappy  queen,  when  the  clouds  hung 
darkest  around  the  royal  house  of  Hohenzollern,  she  said, 
"Posterity  will  not  set  down  my  name  among  those  of  cele- 
brated women,  but  whoever  knows  the  calamities  of  these 
times,  will  say  of  me,  she  suffered  much,  and  she  suffered 
with  constancy :  may  he  be  able  to  add,  she  gave  birth  to 
children  who  deserved  better  days,  who  struggled  to  bring 
them  round,  and  at  length  succeeded."  We  can  feel  the 
eloquence  of  this,  because  every  word  of  it  comes  from  a 
suffering  human  heart,  and  strikes  upon  our  human  sym- 
pathies, but  what  do  we  know  of  the  thrill  with  which  the 
recital  of  these  words,  at  the  time,  went  through  every  loyal 
Prussian  heart  ?  What  do  we  know  of  the  peculiar  tone  of 
sentiment  with  which  that  whole  people,  arming  at  last  for 
the  avenging  conflict,  made  the  name  of  their  dead  queen — 
Louisa — their  war-cry,— or  of  the  grief,  which,  when  their 
valor  had  restored  their  widowed  king  to  his  due  rank  and 
independence  as  a  sovereign,  saddened  their  triumph  with 
the  thought,  "  She  has  not  lived  to  see  it," 

This  sentiment  of  loyalty,  in  its  various  forms  and  relations, 
controls  to  a  great  extent  the  manners  of  Europe,  and  is 
every  where  in  that  old  world  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  national  character.  It  is  therefore,  in  this  connection, 
worth  looking  at  a  little  more  distinctly.  Loyalty  towards 
a  sovereign  is  not  simply  the  feeling  of  respect  towards  a 
chief  magistrate,  whose  person  represents  for  the  time  being 
the  law  and  the  state.  Woe  to  our  commonwealths  when 
that  feeling  shall  be  unknown  among  us.  The  English  shout, 
or  sone,  "  God  save  the  King !"  is  uttered  in  a  different  note 
from  the  huzzas  with  which  the  butt-enders  of  the  New 
York  democracy  greet  their  favorite  president.    Respect 
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for  a  chief  magistrate  must  be  combined  with  another 
element,  before  it  becomes  loyalty.  You  must  feel  that  the 
chief  magistrate  is  something  more  than  a  magistrate — that 
he  is  your  sovereign—that  you  belong  to  him  as  his  subject, 
so  that  he  has  a  property  in  you — that  he  is  your  protector 
and  lord,  the  fountain  of  power,  justice,  and  honor, — and 
then  you  know  what  loyalty  is.  towards  a  sovereign.  Does 
any  body  in  England,  save  perhaps  some  speculative  demo- 
crat, ever  think  of  the  young  lady  in  Buckingham  palace  as 
simply  a  female  chief  magistrate  f  Or  does  the  true  English- 
man think  of  her  rather  as  his  royal  mistress,  and  as  having 
a  personal  right  in  him  which  she  has  inherited,  and  which 
is  to  descend  like  any  other  property  to  her  heirs  ?  In  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit,  do  the  peasantry  on  a  great  estate 
look  up  to  their  immediate  superior.  He  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate  :  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their 
hereditary  guardian  and  patron ;  they  are  not  his  slaves 
indeed,  but  they  are  in  one  sense  a  part  of  his  property  :  all 
the  fruit  of  their  toil,  beyond  a  meagre  supply  ot  comforts 
for  themselves,  is  his;  if  he  is  benevolent  and  conscientiously 
bent  on  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  they  are  happy ; 
if  he  cares  not  for  them,  they  can  do  little  for  themselves. 
So  much  of  the  feudal  system  remains,  that  the  feeling  of 
dependence  and  inferiority  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  superi* 
ority  and  power  on  the  other,  runs  through  society.  That 
radical  element  of  the  feudal  system,  the  principle  of  the 
lower  made  for  the  higher,  the  many  for  the  one,  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  for  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  peasantry 
for  the  aristocracy,  the  people  for  the  sovereign, — is  not  yet 
extinct  even  in  legislation.  Far  less  is  it  extinct  in  respect 
to  its  influence  on  manners  and  national  character.  Feudal* 
ism,  in  its  various  modifications,  is  the  grand  element  in  the 
history  of  every  European  people ;  and  therefore  its  influ- 
ence cannot  but  be  for  ages  to  come  one  of  the  grand 
elements  in  the  character  of  every  European  people.  The 
constitution  of  society,  even  in  the  freest  countries  there,  is 
still  feudalism  at  the  foundation.  The  feudalism  is  reformed 
indeed,  remodeled,  broken  up  and  reconstructed  with  large 
additions  of  new  materials;  securities  are  provided  for  hu- 
man rights  ;  guards  are  erected  against  the  abuse  of  power  ; 
the  great  principle  has  been  forced  in,  that  though  the  many 
are  made  for  the  one,  the  one  on  the  other  hand  is  made  for 
the  many,  and  owes  them  duties  as  sacred  as  the  duties 
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which  they  owe  to  him  ;  but  with  all  these  reforms,  and  with 
all  this  iDfusion  of  liberty  and  justice,  the  peculiar  senti- 
ments which  the  old  system  engendered,  remain ;  and  among 
them  the  most  obvious,  and  to  us  the  most  unknown,  is  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  tlie  sovereign,  with  its  kindred  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  rank. 

Another  sentiment  which  has  great  influence  on  national 
character  in  all  the  countries  of  European  Christendom,  is 
the  pride  of  birth.  This,  in  its  rudiment,  is  a  natural  senti- 
ment ;  and  as  such  it  must  have  some  place  and  influence 
under  every  structure  of  society.  We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  manifestations  of  this  natural  sentiment  Every  man 
who  had  an  honest  father  and  a  virtuous  mother,  feels  the 
impulse  of  this  sentiment,  and  knows  why  it  was  implanted 
in  his  nature.  Every  man  who  respects  his  own  name 
because  his  father  bore  it  before  him — every  man  who  feels 
himself  quickened  in  the  path  of  honor  or  of  virtue  by  the 
necessity  of  not  dishonoring  the  blood  of  which  he  was 
begotten — every  man  who  feels  that  the  reputation  of  his 
father  is  involved  in  his  own,  and  that  the  dear  memory  of 
his  mother  is  to  be  honored  by  his  virtues  and  achievements, 
or  disgraced  by  his  meanness,  is  conscious  of  that  natural 
sentiment  which  in  other  circumstances  is  exaggerated  into 
pride  of  birth. 

Hereditary  distinctions  and  honors,  then,  are  not  to  be 
denounced  as  intrinsically  absurd,  or  contrary  to  the  common 
sense  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural  to  think  the  letter  of 
a  man  for  being  the  worthy  son  of  an  illustrious  sire.  The 
renown  of  ancestors  is  and  ought  ever  to  be  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  their  children.  The  question  whether  the 
principle  of  hereditary  distinctions  shall  be  incorporated  with 
the  political  institutions  of  a  people,  or  whether  the  sentiment 
of  respect  for  parentage  shall  be  left  to  work  simply  by  its 
own  power,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  is  a 
question  to  be  determined  more  by  experience  than  by  any 
abstract  reasoning.  The  only  inquiries  ought  to  be.  What 
does  experience  teach  ?  Where  the  principle  of  hereditary 
rank  is  established,  what  is  its  efiect  on  national  character 
and  the  general  welfare  ?  How  does  it  bear  upon  the  grand 
result — the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ? 
Does  it  operate  most  eflectually  to  excite  eflbrt  and  stimulate 
virtuous  aspirations,  or  more  to  repress  exertion  and  to  pro- 
duce stagnation  in  all  classes  7     In  our  country,  guided  as  we 
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think  by  the  long  experience  of  mankind*  we  have  rejected 
from  our  political  structure  all  hereditary  honors,  all  distinc- 
tions  founded  upon  parentage.  The  children  of  the  pauper 
and  the  felon  stand,  before  the  law,  upon  the  same  platform 
of  equality  with  the  children  of  the  most  illustrious  bene- 
fiictor  of  his  country  or  of  his  race.  No  man  is  punished 
for  his  father's  misdoings ;  no  man  is  rewarded  with  public 
honors  for  his  father's  achievements.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is 
as  wise,  considered  in  reference  to  its  political  bearings,  as  it 
is  right  in  morals.  With  us,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  most  illustrious  parentage,  are  simply  those  which 
the  law  of  nature  gives  without  any  factitious  enlargement. 
How  contrary  to  this  was  the  structure  of  feudal  society 
Under  that  system,  every  thing  was  hereditary.  Every 
man's  station  in  society  was  determined  by  his  birth ;  and 
exceptions  were  made,  only  as  the  strata  were  disturbed 
by  frequent  violence.  He  who  was  bom  a  noble,  was  held 
to  be  made  of  finer  clay,  tempered  with  a  more  etherial 
spirit,  than  he  who  was  born  a  peasant.  The  influence  of 
this  old  habit  of  thought  remains  in  all  the  countries  where 
feudalism  once  reigned.  The  system  in  which  such  a  habit 
of  thought  originated,  is  every  where  passing  away,  if  not 
already  destroyed ;  but  its  influence  in  this  respect  still  lives. 
In  all  the  freer  countries  of  Europe,  and  most  of  all  perhaps 
in  Britain,  many  an  avenue  is  open  by  which  genius  and 
worth  may  rise  even  from  the  humblest  walks  to  eminence 
and  honor ;  but  ^till  the  influence  of  old  hereditaryfdistinc- 
tions  hardly  begins  to  be  effaced  from  the  common  mind. 
There  the  greatest  success,  the  greatest  honor,  is  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  The  orator 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  eloquence  adorns  and 
enriches  his  mother  tongue — the  patriot  statesman,  whose 
skill  guides  his  country  through  the  storm — the  jurist  whose 
genius  and  industry  have  thrown  light  along  the  Gothic 
labyrinths  of  the  law — the  warrior  whose  exploits,  on  the 
deep  or  on  the  land,  have  made  ^  the  meteor  flag  of  England" 
burn  more  terrific  than  before — mounts  at  last  to  the  peerage, 
and  thus  attains  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  And  what  an 
ambition  I  He  is  a  peer  indeed ;  but  he  comes  a  novtis 
homo  into  the  circle  of  the  old  nobility.  He  is  a  peer  indeed, 
and  is  permitted  to  uphold  the  rotten  aristocracy,  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  vigor  of  his  talents  and  the  lustre  of  his  per- 
formances ;   but  after  all,  the  stupid  descendant  of  some 
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iron-6sted,  leaden-headed  old  baron  of  the  days  of  King 
John, — the  coroneted  gambler  "  whose  blood  has  crept 
through"  titled  "  scoundrels  ever  since"  it  was  ennobled  by 
the  Tudors, — yes  and  the  rowdy  profligate  who  traces  his 
pedigree  back  to  some  unmentionable  female  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second, — takes  precedence  of  him,  and  blesses 
himself  as  of  a  more  illustrious  birth  than  this  new  created 
lord  of  yesterday.  Meanwhile,  the  man  of  science  and  of 
letters  has  no  hope  of  rising  to  so  glorious  an  eminence. 
The  astronomer  who  writes  his  name  among  the  constella- 
tions—the chemist  at  whose  analizing  touch  nature  gives  up 
her  profoundest  secrets — the  inventor  who  gives  new  arms 
to  labor,  new  wings  to  commerce,  and  new  wealth  and 
comforts  to  mankind — the  historian  who  illuminates  his 
country's  annals,  and  turns  into  wisdom  the  experience  of 
past  ages— the  poet  who  entrances  nations  with  the  spell  of 
song  and  fable — seeks  the  patronage  of  the  high-born,  happy 
to  share  that  patronage  with  actors  and  Italian  fiddlers, 
thrice  happy  if  the  king,  deeming  him  fit  to  stand  in  the  outer 
court  of  aristocracy,  shall  dub  him  knight,  or  exalt  him  to 
the  rank  of  baronet.  Thus  Davy,  transformed  into  Sir 
Humphrey,  or  Brewster,  elevated  into  Sir  David,  is  made 
equal  in  rank  with  such  samples  of  human  nature  as  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk ;  even  as  Newton  after  having  revealed  the 
system  of  the  universe,  and  having  made  his  simple  plebeian 
name  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge, 
was  belittled  into  Sir  Isaac,  and  enabled  to  stand  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne  at  the  same  degree  of  greatness  with  Pope's 

"  Sir  Plame,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 

Thus  "  the  Aristo  of  the  North,"  after  having  filled  the 
world  with  his  fame,  received  the  honor  of  a  baronetcy,  and 
was  made  almost  respectable  enough  to  be  company  for 
such  as  the  high-born  earl  of  Munster,  and  the  noble  mar- 
quis of  Waterford.  Thus  perhaps,  if  Milton  were  to  come 
to  life  again,  under  the  present  whig  administration,  and 
were  so  far  to  divest  himself  of  his  old  Puritan  iand  repub- 
lican whims,  as  to  make' himself  agreeable  to  my  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, we  might  hear  of  Sir  John  Milton,  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

This  sentiment  then,   the  feudal  sentiment  of  pride  of 
birth,  is  in  Great  Britain,  and  far  more  in  most  European 
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countries,  one  of  the  elements  of  national  character.  It 
works  not  only  in  those  who  have  high  birth  to  be  proud  of, 
but  in  those  who  feel  themselves  depressed  because  others 
were  bom  so  iar  above  them.  It  aflfects  not  only  the 
etiquette  of  the  palace  and  of  the  princely  castle,  but  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  society  in  each  of  its  numerous 

Sradations.    You  may  see  the  reflection  of  its  influences 
irect  and  indirect,  upon  all  the  volumes  even  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  old  world. 

Inseparable  from  this  in  its  influence  on  society,  is  another 
feudal  exaggeration  of  a  natural  human  sentiment.  As  the 
pride  of  birth,  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  the  per« 
version  of  that  human  afiection  which  connects  us  with  our 
ancestors,  so  family  ambition  is  the  perversion  of  that  human 
afl[ection  which  connects  us  with  our  posterity.  The  pride 
of  being  born  of  a  great  family,  and  the  ambition  to  be  the 
founder  or  upbuilder  of  a  great  family  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disposition.  Great  mmilies  are  a  part  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  estate  of  a  landed  proprietor  under 
that  system,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  principality. 
Hence  the  undivided  transmission  of  estates  to  the  eldest 
son.  Hence  the  law  of  entail,  by  which  the  estate  is  inalien« 
able,  the  possessor  for  the  time  being  having  only  a  life 
interest  in  it.  These  two  principles  working  together  make 
great  families.  In  our  country,  happily,  great  families  are 
impossible.  We  see  indeed,  now  and  then,  something  of 
the  European  ambition  to  make  a  great  family  ;  for  the 
impossibility  is  not  yet  so  fully  understood  as  to  produce  its 
complete  effect  upon  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  entire 
people.  Now  and  then  we  see  a  man  who  has  acquired 
wealth  by  skill  and  diligence  in  business-— or  more  often  one 
who  has  suddenly  grown  rich  by  the  chances  of  speculation 
— and  who,  having  seen  or  heard  how  the  aristocracy  of 
Europe  live  in  feudal  grandeur  on  their  ffreat  estates,  on 
which  their  ancestors  have  lived  for  ages  before  them,  and  on 
which  their  descendants  are  to  live  through  ages  yet  uncount- 
ed, — is  ambitious  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  here,  to 
call  his  lands  after  his  own  name,  and  to  build  the  baronial 
mansion  which  his  posterity  shall  inhabit.  But  the  great 
estate  is  divided ;  each  heir,  trained  in  the  same  luxu- 
rious habits  as  if  he  were  to  inherit  the  whole,  finds  his 
fragment  insufiicient  for  his  wants  ;  the  domain  passes  into 
the  hands  of  strangers ;  the  aristocratic  mansion  becomes 
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perhaps  a  tavern,  perhaps  a  manufactory.  The  experiment 
soon  becomes  ludicrous,  for  till  the  laws  which  control 
inheritance  and  the  tenure  of  estates — lawj  more  funda* 
mental  to  our  social  system  than  any  others,  and  more 
deeply  engraved  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people — are  radically 
changed,  the  attempt  must  be  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to 
change  the  order  of  the  seasons.  All  that  a  man  can  do  for 
his  posterity,  under  our  laws,  aside  from  what  he  does  for 
the  common  welfare  of  his  country — he  must  do  by  training 
his  own  children,  so  that  they  shall  train  theirs,  for  virtue, 
and  for  that  wealth  which  is  in  the  mind  and  not  in  outward 

B)ssessions.  In  feudal  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  and'in 
ritain  as  much  |us:  in  any  other,  the  moment  a  man  begins 
to  rise  from  poverty  itself,  the  moment  his  accumulations 
begin  to  put  him  iii  any  sense  beyond  the  reach  of  personal 
want,  one  of  his  first  temptations  is  to  look  out  for  his  family ; 
not  merely  to  secure  his  children  against  poverty,  but  to 
raise  his  remote  posterity  into  an  elevated  rank,  to  separate 
their  interests  from  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  and 
thus  to  spread  out  his  selfishness  over  all  future  time.  The 
effect  of  this  on  national  character  cannot  be  insignificant. 
Look  at  such  a  man  as  Walter  Scott  fired  with  this  family 
ambition,  and  under  the  impulse  selling  himself  to  a  drudgery 
tliat  broke  his  mighty  energies,  and  exhausted  those  powers 
that  had  so  long  seemed  exhaustless,  and  all  for  what? 
Why,  that  the  author  of  Marmion  and  of  Ivanhoe  might 
be  as  Carlyle  has  well  expressed  it,  *^  the  founder  of  a  race 
of  Scotch  lairds." 

With  the  sentimenfisi  already  noticed,  and  with  the  struc* 
ture  of  society  which  engenders  them,  the  sentiment  of  con- 
tempt for  labor  and  for  poverty  is  inseparably  connected. 
Where  society  is  thus  divided  into  classes  by  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions-—one  class  created  to  possess,  to  enjoy,  to  govern, 
to  be  nonored,  and  another  class  destined  to  obtain  by  toil  a 
scanty  subsistence,  or  in  more  fortunate  instances  a  humble 
competency, — labor  is  of  course  dishonored.  There  those 
who  are  born  to  labor  feel  that  their  lot  is  degradation,  they 
are  made  to  feel  it  by  all  the  arrangements  of  society. 
Human  nature  every  where,  and  under  all  political  institu* 
tions  is  prone  enough  to  despise  labor,  and  to  honor  as  the 
favorites  of  fortune  or  of  Providence  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do ;  but  in  the  state  of  society  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
that  propensity  instead  of  being  counteracted,  as  the  author 
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of  our  nature  designed  it  should  be,  is  pampered  to  a  moo* 
strous  growth.  Man  was  made  for  employment,  made  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has  the  more  for 
its  being  the  fruit  of  his  industry ;  and  that  constitution  of 
society  only  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  individ-* 
ual  man,  in  which  each  individual  has  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers,  and  is  stimulated  to  a  wholesome  activity. 
Society  is  not  yet  so  constituted  in  the  old  world  ;  though 
by  successive  changes  it  is  continually  approximating  towards 
such  a  constitution.  Meanwhile  the  old  contempt  for  labor 
remains,  acting  and  re-acting  between  the  two  great  classes 
into  which  society  is  divided^— 4he  mere  consumers  despising 
the  producers,  and  the  producers  therefore  despising  them* 
selves, — the  unproductive  consumers  blessing  themselves  as 
the  favorites  of  heaven,  and  the  producers,  on  the  other  hand, 
envying  the  consumers  and  ever  learning  to  hate  theml 

In  our  own  country,  different  sorts  of  labor  are  of  course 
held  in  different  degrees  of  honor.  Those  employments 
which  require  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  can- 
not but  be  regarded  amon^  us  as  more  honorable  than  mere 
muscular  drudgery  ;  for  it  is  naturally  presumed  that  the  man 
is  furnished  with  those  personal  qualities  which  are  necessary 
in  his  employment.  Still,  with  us,  no  sort  of  honest  labor  is 
dishonorable.  Our  country  has  thousands  of  legislators  and 
magistrates  who  cultivate  their  own  acres  wiUi  their  own 
hands,  and  who  think  none  the  less  of  themselves  on 
that  account^  and  are  none  the  less  thought  of  by  their 
fellow  citizens.  But  under  other  systems,  the  different 
kinds  of  labor,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  honora- 
ble, are  only  more  or  less  dishonorable.  Where  the  highest 
class  is  supposed  to  find  its  honor  and  its  felicity  in  doing 
nothing,  there  the  necessity  of  earnhig  one's  bread  in  order  to 
eat  it,  is  a  dishonor,  a  mark  of  inferiority  ;  and  each  partic- 
ular kind  of  labor  is  higher  or  lower  on  the  scale  of  respecta- 
bility, not  in  proportion  to  the  demand  which  it  makes  for  a 
higher  or  lower  order  of  qualifications,  but  in  proportion  as 
it  brings  men  nearer  to  the  level,  and  secures  ifor  them  the 
patronage  or  the  deference,  of  the  unlaboring  aristocracy. 
Even  in  the  middle  ages  the  man  of  science  or  of  letters,  the 
physician,  the  learned  clerk,  the  skilful  artizan,  could  com- 
mand from  peer  and  king  something  of  the  respect  due  to 
intellectual  and  piersonal  superiority,  Ipt  still  the  superiority 
of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  was  as  nothing  before  the  great- 
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ness  of  hereditary  wealth  and  power.  As  civilization 
advances,  the  aristocratic  class  becomes  more  educated,  and 
seeks  to  ally  itself  more  closely  with  the  intellectual  class. 
Thus  the  dignity  of  idleness  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
dignity  of  intellectaal  power,  till  by  degrees  men  begin  to 
see  the  difference.  And  while  idleness  is  thus  insensibly  los- 
ing its  exclusive  honors,  industry  itself  begins  to  be  delivered 
from  its  reproach ;  for  knowledge  is  continually  spreading 
wider  and  lower  among  the  laboring  classes  ;  and  political 
power  is  passing,  sometimes  by  gradual  reform,  and  anon 
by  the  convulsive  shock  of  revolution,  from  the  few  to  the 
many.  But  ages  must  yet  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the 
old  order  of  things  shall  be  effaced  from  the  m'*nners  and 
from  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  whole  people. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  our 
own  country,  to  degrade  the  true  nobility  of  labor.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  ambition  of  some  to  import  the  ideas  and 
to  ape  the  habits  of  European  life.  This  however,  though 
aided  by  the  constant  circulation  of  English  **  tales  of  fash- 
ionable life,"  and  of  other  things  in  the  same  style,  can  have 
but  little  efficacy  in  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  great 
facts  of  our  condition.  The  faet  that  here  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  are  the  lords  of  the  soil,  will  stand  in  spite  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Bulwer's  novels,  and  in  spite  of 
the  endeavors  of  here  and.  there  a  rich  man  to  make  himself 
unhappy  by  living  in  the  state  and  pomp  of  aristocratic 
laziness.  And  so  in  spite  of  all  such  influences,  the  fact  will 
stand,  that  here  all  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  live  by  industry ;  and  that  other  fact  that  the  few  who 
can  live  without  labor  are  too  few  and  too  scattered  to 
constitute  a  class,  and  that  of  them  not  one  in  five  is  willing 
to  live  without  some  active  and  useful  employment.  Nor 
have  I  forgotten  that,  by  a  mournful  anomaly  in  the  political 
organization  of  some  portions  of  our  country — an  anomaly 
contradictory  of  all  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the 
American  civilization — labor  is,  in  those  localities,  dishonor- 
able ;  and  if  I  were  compelled  to  believe  that  such  an  anomaly 
will  be  permanent  upon  the  American  soil,  outliving  or  sub- 
duing the  various  influences  with  which  it  is  at  war,  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  speculating,  but  with  shame,  upon 
the  probable  character  and  functions  of  American  literature. 
That  anomaly  mue^  f)ass  away ;  or  all  that  brightens  and 
adorns  this  land  with  the  promise  of  a  new  era  of  freedom 
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for  mankind,  must  perish  before  it,  and  society  itself  must  be 
constructed  upon  other  principles  than  those  which  are  now 
recognised  as  its  foundation, — yes,  upon  principles  more 
preposterous  than  monarchy,  and  more  barbarous  than  feu- 
dalism. The  American  structure  of  society  must  predomi- 
nate here  to  the  exclusion  of  every  hostile  element,  or  its 
very  foundations  must  be  subverted.  The  soil  of  freedom 
must  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  or  the  time  will 
come  when  from  each  traditionary  hill,  and  from  each  sacred 
battle  field,  the  voices  of  the  guardian  genii,  will  be  heard  in 
tones  of  grief,  *•  Let  us  depart."  Where  is  the  man,  calling 
himself  an  American,  who  does  not  in  his  heart  believe  that 
this  dark  a'ftomaly  will  pass  away ;  and  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  no  spot  in  our  vast  union  shall  be  profaned  by 
a  fettered  step,  or  by  the  stroke  of  an  unwilling  hand,  but 
every  where  jocund  labor  shall  look  up  to  heaven  in  the 
conscious  nobleness  of  perfect  freedom. 

The  feudal  sentiment  of  honor,  has  had  great  influence  on 
the  literature  of  Europe  from  the  romantic  ages  to  this  hour. 
Ancient  literature  bears  no  trace  of  such  a  sentiment.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  love  of  reputation,  and  a  quick 
sensitiveness  to  the  good  or  ill  esteem  of  others,  are  common 
to  mankind,  and  are  most  developed  where  human  nature  is 
most  elevated  by  intellectual  and  moral  culture;  but  the 
feudal  sentiment  of  honor,  which  tinges  all  modern  literature, 
is  something  different  from  these.  What  is  called  the  law 
of  honor,  is  the  most  distinct  and  tangible  manifestation  of 
the  feudal  sentiment  which  has  produced  it.  You  could  not 
make  Cicero,  or  Csesar,  or  Brutus,  or  Mark  Antony,  or 
the  heroic  Scipio  understand  the  law  of  honor,  even  in  its 
first  principles — you  could  not  hnake  Pericles,  or  £paminon- 
das,  with  his  "  two  immortal  daughters,''  or  Achilles  troc- 
undus  et  acer^  understand  it — any  more  than  you  could  make 
Moses  or  Abraham  understand  it.  It  is  a  code  made  not 
for  men  as  men,  nor  for  men  as  citizens,  nor  for  men  as 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  neighbors,  friends  ;  it  is  a  code 
for  gentlemen  only,  for  men  of  birth,  men  of  a  certain  feudal 
rank  ;  if  peasants  or  mechanics  undertake  to  apply  it,  they 
only  make  themselves  objects  of  ridicule.  The  sentiment  of 
honor,  as  embodied  in  the  law  of  honor,  is  not  simply  the 
feeling  which  revolts  from  doing  what  the  wise  and  the  good 
disapprove ;  a  man  may  be  covered  thick  with  vices,  he 
may  be  a  drunkard,  he  may  be  a  gambler,  he  may  be  a 
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brawler  in  the  streets,  and  the  disturber  of  a  congregation 
met  for  peaceful  worship,  he  may  abuse  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  he  may  be  the  seducer  and  betrayer  of  female  inno- 
cence, he  may  be  a  murderer,  and  still  be  a  flourishing 
specimen  of  the  sentiment  of  honor;  for  none  of  these 
things  prove  him  to  be  a  churl,  a  peasant,  a  base  mechanic, 
—  none  of  them  are  inconsistent  with  his  gentle  birth  and 
nurture.  The  sentiment  of  honor,  as  embodied  in  the  law 
of  honor,  is  not  simply  the  fierce  impulse  of  revenge  for 
injuries, — of  injuries  as  such  it  takes  no  direct  cognizance  ; 
it  is  the  state  of  mind  which  feels  a  particular  sort  of  insult 
from  a  particular  sort  of  insuher,  with  a  morbid  sensitiveness, 
and  which  seeks  to  wipe  away  that  insult  not  by  mere  ven- 
geance, but  by  vengeance  obtained  through  a  particular 
process — a  process  the  absurdity  of  which,  as  estimated  by 
any  rule  of  reason,  or  by  any  unsophisticated  human  feeling, 
is  beyond  expression.  This  is  feudal  honor,  an  arbitrary 
conventional  sentiment  appropriated  to  a  particular  high- 
bred class,  and  which  the  peasantry,  the  vulgar,  have  no 
right  to  be  acquainted  with.  Such  a  sentiment  could  not 
have  originated  under  any  system  but  that  of  the  middle 
ages ;  it  cannot  be  ;perpetuated  in  a  community,  where  all 
are  politically  equal,  and  where  all  the  institutions  of  society 
tend  to  make  the  man  more  honorable  than  the  gentleman. 

You  need  not  tell  me  that  the  law  of  honor  reigns  with 
a  bloody  sway  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  I  know  it ; 
and  every  man  knows  that  if  you  enclose  in  lines  upon  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  that  region  where  the  code  of 
honor  is  recognised,  you  enclose  just  that  region  in  which 
American  institutions  and  American  principles  have  not  yet 
done  their  work.  I  mean  nothing  which  ought  to  offend  any 
man's  honest  sensibilities :  for  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
true  operation,  the  demonstrated  tendency  of  the  American 
structure  of  society  ?  In  one  part  of  the  country,  this  peculiar 
structure  of  society,  built  on  the  theory  of  equal  rights,  has 
existed  without  material  change  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
In  another  part  of  the  country,  the  present  order  of  things, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  same,  dates  no  farther  back,  at  the  farthest, 
than  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  began  even  then 
amid  embarrassments  and  counteracting  influences  which 
have  not  yet  been  removed.  Where  shall  we  look  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  tendency  of  the  American  civilization  ?  At 
Plymouth  7    Or  at  Pensacola  ?    I  do  not  say  that  the  man 
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of  Pensacola  is  to  be  blamed,  or  the  man  of  Plymouth  to 
be  lauded,  for  the  difference.  They  stand  at  two  different 
points,  on  the  broad  stream  of  history.  Travel  over  all 
those  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  counties  are  divided 
into  towns,  and  the  towns  into  school  districts,  each  town 
^nd  each  school  district  managing  its  own  affairs;  and 
where  the  soil,  meted  out  into  farms,  is  cultivated  by  the 
hands  of  its  possessors  ;  and  where  the  votes  that  determine 
who  shall  be  selectmen,  and  who  shall  go  to  Congress,  and 
who  shall  be  governor,  are  deposited  in  the  ballot  boxes  by 
the  hard  huge  hands  of  those  who  till  the  ground  or  strike 
at  the  anvil — in  this  organization  you  will  see  the  American 
order  of  things.  Tell  me  whether  the  law  of  feudal  honor 
can  be  any  thing  but  a  perishing  exotic,  under  such  insti- 
tutions. 

For  these  sentiments,  then,  which  originated  in  the  feudal 
structure  of  society,  and  which  give  a  peculiar  coloring  to 
all  the  literature  of  Europe,  there  will  ultimately  be  no  place 
in  the  American  character,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
place  for  them  in  the  literature  of  the  American  people, 
when  once  it  shall  have  been  formed  in  harmony  with  that 
character  and  shall  re-act  upon  it  for  salutary  ends.  In  this 
country,  above  all  others,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;" 
and  the  age  of  the  people  has  succeeded  the  age  of  utility 
atid  justice,  of  common  rights  and  common  sense.  Litera- 
ture, amonff  us,  must  speak  with  a  different  tone  from  that 
which  she  learned  at  feudal  courts  and  tournaments,  or  she 
will  ever  seem  to  speak  with  an  ungraceful,  because  outland- 
ish accent. 

It  is  still  more  obvious  that  our  literature  whenever  it  shall 
meet  our  actual  sentiments  and  wants  as  a  people,  must  be 
rich  in  the  illustration  of  certain  civic  and  social  virtues, 
for  which  there  was  but  little  scope  under  the  now  anti* 
quated  institutions  of  Europe.  To  explain  what  I  mean  by 
this  position,  let  me  just  name  to  you  some  of  the  virtues 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-working  of  such  institutions 
as  ours,  and  which  may  naturally  be  looked  for  under  such 
institutions,  but  which  are  hardly  expected  to  exist  in  other 
forms  of  society. 

Patriotism,  then,  is  the  most  obvious  of  these  virtues,  not 
the  mere  sentiment  of  attachment  to  one's  native  soil,  but 
the  intelligent  and  hearty  love  of  country,  prompting  to 
thought  and  effort  for  the  country's  welfare.    This  is  the 
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virtue  of  a  freeman.  Who  expects  the  slave  to  love  the 
country  which  will  not  own  him  for  a  man?  The  serf 
trodden  into  the  soil,  with  nothing  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire — who  expects  him  to  care  for  any 
interest  out  of  his  own  cabin  ?  Patriotism  is  the  virtue  of  a 
citizen,  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  not  of  a  mere  sut>- 
ject.  The  whole  political  duty  of  a  mere  subject,  whether 
under  a  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy,  is  summed  up  in  silent 
obedience.  Where  society  is  divided  into  orders,  patriotism 
in  the  lower  orders  is  a  dangerous  affair — dangerous  to  them- 
selves— dangerous  to  the  state, — eminently  dangerous  to  the 
established  system.  Hence  though  Europe  has  had  patriot 
kings,  and  patriot  nobles  and  statesmen  ;  we  hear  of  a  patriot 
peasantry  there,  only  in  connection  with  tumult  and  arms.  Pa- 
triotism among  the  people,  is,  in  the  old  world,  another  name  for 
revolution  ;  the  faintest  whisper  of  it  "with  fear  of  change  per- 
plexes monarchs."  But  with  us,  patriotism  is  an  every  day  duty 
for  every  man.  Every  man,  not  dead  to  virtue,  loves  his  coun- 
try with  a  manly  affection — thinks,  reasons,  inquires,  acts 
for  his  country's  welfare.  He  loves  his  country  as  the 
virtuous  sovereign  loves  his  kingdom,  because  it  is  his  own, 
because  its  destinies  are  in  a  degree  intrusted  to  his  hands. 
His  pride  of  ancestry,  is  not  that  he  is  born  of  better  blood 
than  his  countrymen,  but  that  he  is  born  of  the  same  blood 
with  the  men  of"  the  heroic  age,"  the  men  of  Bunkerhill,  t)f 
Bennington,  and  of  Yorktown.  His  hopes,  too,  for  his  pos- 
terity, are  all  patriotic,  not  personal.  His  hopes  for  them 
are  identical  with  his  hopes  for  his  country.  That  strong 
impulse  which  leads  all  men  to  care  for  their  posterity  in 
coming  ages,  leads  him  to  care  that  these  equal  laws,  this 
well  ordered  liberty,  this  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
these  purifying  and  sustaining  influences  of  Chiistian  truth, 
may  be  perpetual. 

A  peculiar  regard  for  law  is  another  republican  virtue. 
In  Europe  there  is  a  reverence  for  power,  which  secures 
obedience  to  the  expression  of  the  sovereign  will.  The 
government  there  is  a  great  power,  and  the  people  are  its 
subjects.  Crimes  are  offences  not  against  the  people,  but 
against  this  great  power  at  the  metropolis.  When  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  popular  sympathy,  if  awakened,  is  as 
likely  to  take  the  part  of  the  criminal  as  of  the  law.  The 
whole  affair,  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty,  is  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the  offendor 
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and  the  government,  in  which  the  spectators  have  little 
concern  except  as  they  naturally  feel  some  compassion  for 
the  weaker  party.  How  different  is  it  where  the  government 
IS  the  organ,  and  the  law  the  expression,  of  the  popular 
reason  and  the  popular  will.  Every  citizen  has  an  mterest 
in  the  law  and  in  the  administration  of  it ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  when  a  crime  has  been  committed,  every  citizen 
feels  it  as  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  every  eye  is  awake  to 
discover  the  criminal,  and  every  hand  is  ready  to  aid  in 
arresting  him.  Now  and  then  there  is  indeed — though  less 
frequently  than  in  other  countries — some  outbreak  of  popular 
passion.  There  is  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  some  city,  or  a 
daring  piece  of  mischief  by  the  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort  in  some  village— such  as  in  old  England  would  hardly 
be  noticed  as  any  thing  extraordinarj'.  At  once  a  thousand 
voices  cry  out,  that  the  laws  are  dishonored,  and  the  ark  of 
freedom  is  taken.  Some  petty  offence,  through  the  delin- 
quency of  a  petty  magistrate,  or  some  graver  crime,  through 
the  perverseness  of  a  jury,  escapes  due  retribution,  and  at 
once  a  thousand  voices  are  lifted  up  in  solemn  indignation. 
It  is  our  national  sensitiveness  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  law, 
our  deep  convictioh  of  the  indispensableness  of  law  to  free- 
dom, which  makes  us  so  ready,  on  every  occasion,  to  tremble 
lest  our  freedom  end  in  anarchy.  It  is  a  salutary  fear,  and 
whenever  and  wherever  the  public  mind  is  unconscious  of 
that  fear,  then  and  there,  is  danger  for  our  country. 

Public  spirit  is  another  of  these  republican  virtues.  This 
is  a  sort  of  local  patriotism.  It  is  the  spirit  which  moves  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  a  particular  district  or  locality, 
to  plans  and  efforts  for  their  own  common  good.  It  provides 
a  city  with  commodious  avenues,  with  public  squares  and 
walks  and  groves.  It  endows  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  the  library,  the  lyceum,  the  university.  It 
decorates  the  place  with  stately  edifices  for  public  use, — 
churches,  school-houses,  halls  of  justice.  It  raises  the  spire, 
the  monumental  column,  the  honorary  statue.  It  pours  along 
the  crowded  haunts  of  human  life  pure  water  from  the 
mountains,  a  stream  of  health  and  comfort.  So  in  a  village, 
it  keeps  the  rural  sanctuary  and  school-house  neat  and  trim. 
It  encloses  the  green  with  its  white  railing.  It  roots  out  the 
briers  from  the  place  of  graves,  and  plants  the  trees  that  are 
to  throw  their  solemn  shade  upon  that  tranquil  spot.  It 
exerts  itself  to  keep  the  highways  and  bridges  in  repair,  and 
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to  have  good  schools  for  all  the  children.  In  a  larger  district 
it  operates  on  similar  objects.  It  marks  out  those  lines  of 
communication  which  shall  make  intercourse  most  easy  and 
rapid.  Here  it  opens  a  new  road,  or  straightens  an  old  one; 
there,  it  connects  rivers  by  a  canal ;  and  on  another  line,  it 
constructs  a  railway.  Here  it  sets  up  an  academy  ;  there  it 
builds  a  college.  Public  spirit  is  at  work  with  various 
degrees  of  vigor,  of  wisdom  and  of  steadiness,  all  over  the 
country,  for  all  sorts  of  objects.  The  structure  of  society 
takes  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be  public  spirit  every 
where,  and  every  where  it  is  infusing  public  spirit  into  the 
popular  mind.  The  people  are  all  trained  to  the  habit  of 
taking  care  for  their  own  common  concerns.  Not  only  the 
nation  collectively,  and  each  state  separately,  but  each 
county,  each  town,  each  school  district,  is  to  provide  for  its 
own  common  interests.  In  what  country  upon  earth,  can 
you  find  so  many  myriads  of  minds  continually  on  the  alert 
to  see  how  the  public  may  be  belter  accommodated  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  name  another  of  the  civic  virtues 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  our  form  of  society,  it  is  fru- 
gality and  simplicity  of  manners.  In  all  countries  not 
republican,  the  government  is  of  course  confounded  with  the 
individuals  who  administer  it,  or  rather  those  individuals  are 
the  government.  All  the  magnificence  of  the  state  is  simply 
the  personal  magnificence  of  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign 
is  to  be  magnificent  in  all  his  expenditures.  Frugality  in  a 
king — simplicity  of  style  and  manners  in  a  king — it  is  not 
respectable.  The  palace  must  glitter  with  gold,  and  the 
crown  must  fiash  with  gems,  or  the  whole  concern  is  shabby. 
Personal  magnificence  then  heins  necessarv  for  the  sove- 
reign, it  is  of  course  necessary  in  its  degree  for  those  higher 
orders  in  society  who  approach  the  throne  in  station  and  in 
power.  Besides,  in  that  unnatural  distribution  of  wealth 
which  characterizes  all  European  countries,  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  however  necessary  and  becoming  in 
the  poor,  is  a  very  doubtful  virtue  in  the  aristocracy.  la 
addition  to  its  being  vulgar,  it  is  of  doubtful  popularity.  The 
aristocracy  are  the  spending  class,  one  of  their  functions  is 
to  spend  what  the  toil  of  the  peasantry  produces;  and  ought 
not  they  to  spend  profusely  ?  With  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  but  a  fool,  or  one  whose  head  is  turned  by  too  sudden 
or  too  high  an  elevation,  can  confound  the  government  with 
the  men  who  administer  it.    Here  the  magnificence  of  the 
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great  federal  republic  is  one  thing,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  men  of  the  republic  is  another  thing.  The  capitol, 
the  public  offices,  the  national  ships,  the  arsenals,  the  custom 
houses  iu  great  cities — let  them  be  magnificent ;  they  belong 
to  the  Union,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Union  is  becoming. 
But  the  personal  ma^^nificence  of  the  President,  and  of  those 
who  aspire  to  the  r residency — the  personal  equipage,  the 
luxury  and  pomp  of  senators  and  heads  of  departments  and 
executive  functionaries, — is  entirely  out  of  keeping,  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  revolts  at  it.  That  functionary 
trusted  with  millions  of  the  public  treasure,  whose  legal 
revenues  from  his  office,  might  with  frugality  and  simplicity, 
endow  him  with  the  power  of  becoming  an  honored  and 
happy  benefactor  of  his  country,  if  he  undertakes  to  be  mag- 
nificent,— becomes  a  defaulter,  and  flees  from  his  country's 
wrath  into  infamous  exile.  That  statesman  who  forgetting 
such  models  as  Franklin  and  Sherman,  is  touched  with  the 
vulgar  ambition  of  princely  style  and  splendor,  will  find  that 
no  American  revenue  is  equal  to  such  ambition ;  and 
however  illustrious  he  may  be  with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the 
fruits  of  his  own  studious  toil,  though  his  eloquence  transcend 
the  fame  of  TuIIy  and  rival  that  of  Demosthenes,  though  he 
be  the  glory  of  the  forum  and  of  the  senate,  and  applauding 
thousands  catch  each  echo  of  his  voice,  he  will  find  in  time 
that  to  squander  with  princely  magnificence,  is  to  lose  the 
highest  favor,  not  of  the  rabble,  but  of  the  people. 

Here  then  you  see  in  part  what  American  literature  must 
be  in  its  character  and  in  its  functions,  whenever  it  shall  be 
truly  American.  It  must  be  marked  with  the  impress,  and 
alive  with  the  spirit,  of  these  manly  republican  virtues. 
One  of  its  great  duties  must  be  to  cherish  such  virtues,  to 
keep  them  alive  and  active  in  the  popular  mind,  that  they 
may  grow  with  the  nation's  growth,  and  strengthen  them- 
selves from  age  to  age,  the  ever  brightening  tcSiens  of  the 
nation's  immortality. 

Another  sort  of  influence,  peculiar  as  yet  in  a  great 
degree  to  our  own  country,  will  have  much  to  do  in  determin- 
ing both  the  proper  character  and  the  proper  functions  of 
our  national  literature.  In  other  ages  and  lands,  the  man  of 
letters  has  had  his  patrons,  in  whose  favor  he  has  lived,  and 
whom  his  grateful  verse  or  prose  has  immortalized.  Litera- 
ture has  been  for  a  particular  class--for  the  imperial 
Augustus,  for  the  munificent  Pollio,  for  the  noble  Mecsenas, 
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atavis  editus  regibus.  Here  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  becomes 
really  national,  it  will  be  not  for  a  noble  class,  not  for  a 
reigning  class,  but  for  the  one  class,  the  people.  When  the 
American  system  of  society  shall  have  been  perfected,  and 
the  whole  population  shall  have  been  trained  under  its 
influences,  the  whole  population  will  be  a  reading  population 
— a  population  to  be  moved  and  charmed  by  poetry,  to  be 
enlightened  and  elevated  by  history,  to  be  taught,  argued 
with,  persuaded,  respecting  their  interests,  their  rights,  and 
their  duties.  Then  how  many  millions  upon  millions  of 
readers  will  constitute  that  public  to  which  American  litera- 
ture shall  address  itself.  Perhaps,  among  the  readers  of 
this  page,  there  is  the  poet-boy,  '*  mute  and  inglorious** 
as  yet,  who,  like  Milton,  ''long  choosing  and  beginning 
late,"  shall  by  and  by  utter  those  words  of  living  song 
which  shall  at  once  be  echoed  from  the  waters  of  the 
Oregon,  and  who  in  a  green  old  age  shall  be  crowned 
with  the  laurel  offered  in  the  acclamations  of  more  than 
forty  millions  of  his  countrymen.  What  will  that  litera- 
ture be  which  shall  teach  the  hearts,  and  sway  the  minds 
of  such  a  public  ?  Will  it  have  any  thing  in  it,  of  the  nature 
of  intellectual  dandyism  ?  Will  it  have  any  affinity  with 
that  which  seeks  the  exclusive  patronage  of  an  imaginary 
higher  class,  the  courtly,  the  idle,  the  fashionable,  the  first 
circles  ?  Would  you  see  some  intimation  of  what  it  is  likely 
to  be  ?  Look  not  for  those  books  which  are  printed  only  to 
be  bound  in  satin  covers,  and  to  lie  with  undimmed  gilt 
edges  upon  tables  of  marble  and  rose-wood,  but  for  those 
which  naturally  make  their  way  every  where  alike,  and 
which  are  not  only  talked  of  in  circles  of  literary  pretension 
but  are  read  without  criticism  at  the  farmer's  kitchen  fire- 
side. Where  will  you  not  find  that  book  about  the  "  Rich 
Poor  Man"  and  "  Uncle  Phil,"  and  the  meek  sufferer  Char- 
lotte— thumbed,  worn,  blistered  perhaps  with  natural  tears  T 
One  glance  at  another  view  of  our  subject,  and  I  have 
done.  Can  there  be  a  truly  American  literature  which  shall 
not  be  eminently  controlled  and  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  Some  superficial  observers  have  an 
idea  that  the  tendencies  of  our  system  of  society  are  all  to 
irreligion,  to  unmingled  worldliness,  to  blank  infidelity.  Else- 
where, the  existing  forms  and  institutions  of  religion  are  in 
close  alliance  with  the  existing  forms  of  government ;  and 
consequeqtly,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  public  mind  moves 
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towards  political  revolution,  there  is  danger  of  its  casting 
away,  not  only  religious  corruptions  and  abuses,  but  the  very 
name  of  Christianity.  The  inference  has  been  hastily  made, 
that  here,  where  a  new  organization  of  society  is  in  full 
operation,  religious  faith  must  of  course  have  ceased  to  be 
an  element  in  society.  English  tories  and  English  radicals, 
with  opposite  motives,  are  apt  to  concur  in  the  hasty  conclu* 
sion.  And  some  unthinking,  unobserving  minds  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  themselves  unconscious  of  the  expansive 
and  ennobling  power  of  Christian  truth,  seem  really  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  religion  is  no  part  of  the  American 
character  ;  that  faith  in  God  and  in  the  retributions  of  the 
eternal  state,  faith  in  the  Bible,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
are  never  to  be  spoken  of,  except  as  they  occur  in  certain 
decent  forms  and  observances,  and  never  to  be  thought  of, 
except  perhaps  at  a  funeral.  Is  it  so  7  Because  we  have 
no  hierarchy  allied  with  a  mighty  aristocracy,  and  both 
supporting  the  throne  that  supports  them — because  worship 
and  religious  instruction  are  not  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment — have  we  therefore  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  people  ? 
That  philosophic  traveller,  whose  work  on  "  the  Democracy 
in  America,"  is  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  American  civili- 
zation, ever  produced  by  a  foreigner — perhaps  I  ought  to 
add,  abler  than  any  that  has  yet  been  produced  from  among 
ourselves— carried  back  to  the  old  world  no  such  report. 
His  deliberate  testimony  is,  "  There  is  no  country  in  the 
whole  world,  in  which  the  Christian  religion  retains  a  greater 
influence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in  America  ;  and,"  he 
adds  like  a  true  philosopher,  *•  there  can  be  no  greater  proof 
of  its  utility,  and  of  its  conformity  to  human  nature,  than 
that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully  felt  over  the  most 
enlightened  and  free  nation  of  the  earth."  "  If  any  hold," 
says  he,  "  that  the  religious  spirit  which  I  admire,  is  the  very 
thing  most  amiss  in  America,  and  that  the  only  element 
wanting  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  is 
to  believe  in  some  blind  cosmogony,  or  to  assert  with  Cabanis 
the  secretion  of  thought  by  the  brain,  I  can  only  reply 
that  those  who  hold  this  language  have  never  been  in 
America,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  a  religious  or  a  free 
nation.  When  they  return  from  their  expedition  we  shall 
hear  what  they  have  to  say."  **How  is  it  possible,"  he 
exclaims,  **  that  society  should  escape  destruction,  if  the  moral 
tie  be  not  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is 
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relaxed  ?  and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its 
own  master,  if  it  be  not  submissive  to  the  Divinity  ?" 

Is  not  this  a  true  report  ?     Is  not  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  one  of  the  grand  elements  in  the 
character  of  the  American  people  T — nay  is  it  not  the  first  of 
the  constituent  forces  of  the  American  civilization?     How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?     Is  not  our  whole  history  brightened 
with  peculiar  and  glorious  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
religious  faith  ?     Can  the  American  people  cast  away  their 
Christian  faith,  without  tearing  themselves  from  the  past, 
and  dishonoring  all  that  endears  and  hallows  the  names  of 
their  own  ancestry  ?     Is  religion  with  us  a  mere  dying  tra- 
dition—a merely  lingering  respect  for  ancient  forms  and 
prejudices?     What !  when  of  all  the  reading  of  the  people 
three-fourths  is  purely  religious ! — when  of  all  the  issues  from 
the  press,  three-fourths  are  theological,  ethical,  and  devo- 
tional I — when  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  the  people  are 
planting  churches,  and  rearing  temples,  and  training  an  edu- 
cated clergy,  and  endowing  and  multiplying  seats  of  Chris- 
tian learning,  and  putting  the  Bible  into  every  family,  faster 
than  could  be  done  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  imperial  power! 
— when  the  American  people  are  at  this  moment  pursuing 
the  enterprise  of  spreading  Christianity  through  the  world, 
with  a  zeal  less  blazing  indeed  than  that  of  the  cru&ades,  but 
more  inflexibly  determined,  because  more  deliberate,  more 
enlightened,  and  more  conscientious  ! — when  on  every  side 
it  is  conceded  and  reiterated  that  moral  force,  not  physical, 
must  guard  us  against  ruin ;  that  sound  moral  influences, 
religious  affections  and  sympathies,  confidence  in  God,  and 
the   sense   of   Divine  accountability,  diffused  through   the 
nation,  must  be  our  only  safety  !     No  I 

"  The  pilgrim  spirit  is  not  dead, 
It  walks  in  the  noon's  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 
With  the  holy  stars  at  night." 

Can  there  be,  then,  a  literature  truly  and  thoroughly 
American,  which  shall  not  be  as  thoroughly  Christian? 
How  can  it  be  national,  unless  it  shall  proceed  from  the 
religious  soul  of  the  nation,  and  shall  breathe  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christian  faith  ?  It  must  ever  drink  not  of  any  fabled 
fountain  of  merely  earthly  inspiration,  but  of 

'*  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 
Past  by  the  oracle  of  Gk)d.** 
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What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 

First,  American  literature  will  never  be  formed  by  the 
mere  imitation  of  English  models.  Those  who  are  ambitious 
to  please  and  instruct  their  countrymen  by  writings  which 
their  countrymen  shall  honor,  will  never  succeed  by  trying 
to  catch  the  tone  and  ape  the  manner  of  English  fugttiva 
literature.  If  our  countrymen  want  English  literature,  it  is 
cheaper,  easier,  and  in  every  respect  a  far  better  bargain,  to 
get  the  original  article  than  to  get  the  imitation. 

Next,  a  truly  American  literature  will  never  be  created, 
till  literature  ceases  to  be  a  merely  elegant  amusement,  and 
addresses  itself  in  earnest  to  the  subjects  that  take  strong 
hold  of  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  heard  of  a  parish  somewhere,  who  were  delighted 
with  their  minister,  and  thought  him  the  most  unexception* 
able  man  in  the  world,  because,  as  they  said,  he  never  intro- 
duced into  his  discourses  either  politics  or  religion.  Litera- 
ture framed  upon  such  a  principle,  will  always  be  despised 
by  a  free^a  grave,  and  active  nation. 

My  last  word  is,  that  American  literature  must  be  the 
product  of  free,  enlightened,  honest  minds,  kindling  with  the 
spontaneous  fires  of  genius  and  of  love.  Afiectation  of 
sentiment  is  as  powerless  as  the  affectation  of  genius.  Wri- 
ters destitute  of^religious  sentiment  at  the  heart,  but  aflfecting 
to  infuse  into  their  ,works  the  sentiment  of  Christian  faith 
out  of  deference  to  public  opinion,  will  never  strike  that 
chord  in  the  hearts  ot  the  people  which  vibrates  to  the  touch 
of  truth.  So  the  affectation  of  Americanism — and  above 
all  the  affectation  of  hyper-democracy — will  ever  overshoot 
its  mark,  exposing  its  own  unwortbiness.  The  afiectation 
of  whatever  sentiment,  religious  or  political,  is  a  base  and 
conscious  slavery  of  the  soul.  Let  the  young  scholar,  then, 
whose  mind  is  fired  with  the  hope  of  by  and  by  delighting 
and  instructing  his  countrymen,  beware  of  affectation.  Re- 
member, he  who  speaks  to  a  free  people  must  himself  be 
free — free  within — conscious  himself,  and  making  others 
conscious,  that  his  emotions  and  his  faculties  are  all  his  own. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

On  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and 

Gomorrah. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Orient.  Lit,  TheoL  Sem.,  N«w-York. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository.* 

Sir, 

In  travelling  in  May,  1838,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  with  my  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  our  attention 
was  naturally  directed,  not  only  to  the  singular  natural  phe- 
nomena connected  with  that  sea ;  but  also  to  the  history 
and  circumstances  of  the  dread  events,  which  Scripture  has 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  within  the  deep  valley 
which  it  now  occupies.  We  had  become  aware,  that  the 
former  theory  that  the  Jordan's  having  once  flowejj  through 
this  plain  and  the  great  southern  valley  to  the  Red  Sea,  was 
no  longer  tenable  ;  and  the  still  earlier  one  of  a  subterranean 
lake  covered  with  a  stratum  of  asphaltum  and  earth,  on 
which  stood  the  cities  of  the  plain,  seemed  the  mere  vagary 
of  a  mind  not  well  informed.  We  spoke  upon  the  subject 
and  felt  that  all  former  theories  respecting  the  destruction 
of  those  cities  must  be  abandoned ;  although  we  did  not 
feel  ourselves  able  at  the  moment  to  propose  a  new  one,  we 
becan)e  aware,  however,  that  the  cities  must  probably  have 

*  This  communication,  with  the  accompanying  article  was 
designed  for  the  October  No.  of  the  Repository,  but  came  to 
hand  too  late  to  be  inserted  at  that  date.  The  facts  and  sug- 
gestions which  it  contains  are  highly  important  to  the  cause 
of  natural  science  as  well  as  of  Biblical  learning.  We  hope 
to  follow  it,  in  subsequent  Nos.  of  our  work,  with  articles 
from  the  same  author  on  topics  of  equal  interest  and  value. 
An  article  is  expected  for  our  next,  (if  it  should  not  arrive  in 
season  for  insertion  in  the  present  No.,)  on  the  Passage  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  with  JSTotices  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  etc.  These  sketches  by  one  who  has  visited  the 
scenes  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  who  is  so  well  qualified 
to  describe  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  not  be  known  that  Dr.  Rob- 
inson is  still  in  Europe,  where  he  has  been  engaged  since  his 
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stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  or  valley  now  occu- 
pied by,  or  adjacent  to  the  sea.  We  supposed  too,  that  their 
catastrophe  must  have  had  sortie  connexion  with  the  pits  of 
asphaltum  (slime-pits,  Gren.  14:  10,)  which  before  existed  in 
the  valley ;  and  that  the  southern  part  of  the  sea,  beyond 
the  peninsula,  might  probably  have  been  in  some  way  occa- 
sioned by  this  conflagration.  But  the  main  body  of  the  sea, 
further  north,  we  thought  must  have  been  already  in  exist- 
ence ;  since  it  exhibits  no  evidence  of  any  later  origin,  than 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  in  the  same  great  valley. 

Our  attention  was  soon  engaged  with  other  objects  equally 
interesting ;  and  we  left  this  subject  without  arriving  further 
at  any  very  definite  conclusions.  During  the  course  of  the 
last  winter,  Mr.  Smith  being  then  in  Leipzig,  had  occasion 
again  to  take  up  the  same  inquiry :  and  pursuing  it  further 
arrived  at  a  theory  which  may  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  points, 
be  the  true  one.  Its  main  features  were  these :  The  sea 
anciently  extended  only  so  far  south  as  to  the  peninsula ; 
south  of  this  were  the  pits  of  asphaltum,  around  which 
extensive  strata  of  the  bitumen  had  spread  themselves  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  valley ;  upon  this  bitumen  a  stratum 
of  soil  had  been  formed,  which  was  fertile  and  well  watered, 
and  on  this  stood  the  cities.  The  Lord,  by  means  of  light- 
ning or  fire  from  heaven,  caused  the  strata  of  bitumen  to  be 
set  on  fire,  which  then  burnt  with  a  fury  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  cities,  consume  the  strata  forming  the  fertile  surface  of 
the  vaUey,  and  thus  in  parts  sink  its  level ;  so  that  a  portion 
became  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushing  in,  while 

return  from  Palestine,  in  the  diligent  preparation  of  the 
researches  of  himself  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  Holy  Land,  for 
publication.  The  work  has  been  principally  written  at  Berlin, 
with  the  best  advantages,  and,  as  is  expected,  will  be  published 
in  London,  and  in  this  country,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  author.  In  the  mean  time  a  Translation  has  been  made 
into  German,  which  will  be  simultaneously  published  in  Halle, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Roediger,  a  distinguished 
Oriental  scholar.  These  publications  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  new  and  improved  map  of  Palestine  prepared  from  the 
notes  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith  by  a  distinguished  and 
scientific  artist.  Great  interest  is  manifested  in  this  work  by 
men  of  the  highest  name  and  character  for  Biblical  and  Geo- 
graphical learning  in  Germany  and  England.  We  trust  its  pub- 
acation  will  not  be  long  delayed.    Editor. 

SECOND  SEBIES,  VOL.  UI.  NO.  1.  S 
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the  rest  remained  a  salt  and  dreary  desert,  as  it  is  at  this 
day.  Within  the  new  portion  thus  occupied  by  the  sea,  the 
fountains  of  asphaltum  may  be  supposed  to  be  still  at  work 
beneath  the  water,  producing  the  occasional  phenomena  of 
that  substance  for  which  the  sea  is  famous. 

My  own  impressions  in  respect  to  the  above  theory  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  to  M.  de  Buch.  As 
I  am  no  geologist,  it  seemed  to  me  preferable,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  arrange  the  facts  we  had  collected  and  lay 
them  before  scientific  mpn,  rather  than  build  up  theories  in 
a  department  which  is  not  my  own.  In  this  way,  and  out 
of  these  views,  arose  the  correspondence  which  is  here  sub- 
joined. It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  M.  de 
JRuch,  the  distinguished  geologist  who  was  so  good  as  to 
reply  to  my  inquiries,  holds  the  highest  rank  in  this  depart- 
ment on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  that  he  has  paid  more 
attention  than  any  man  living  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  action. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  question  here, 
on  my  part,  has  reference  solely  to  the  means  which  the 
Almighty  employed  for  the  miraculous  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  I  propose  no  theory  on  the  subject ;  nor 
does  M.  de  Buch ;  but  my  object  is  to  present  facts  and 
materials,  of  which  others  may  make  use,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  discussion  further.  For  this  reason  I  have  subjoined 
an  extract  respecting  the  volcanic  *  dyke'  found  near  the 
island  of  Banda  in  A.  D.  1620  ;  and  another  containing  an 
account  of  the  very  remarkable  Pitch  Lake  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad.  This  last  presents  an  analogy  to  what  may  have 
been  the  ancient  character  of  the  asphaltum  around  the  pits 
in  the  valley,  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

I  should  be  highly  gratified  if  Prof  Silliman,  or  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  or  others  of  our  American  geologists,  would 
look  at  the  subject,  and  lay  the  result  of  their  reflections 
before  the  public.  Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

Berlin^  July  25,  1839.  Edward  Robinson. 

I.  Prof.  E.  Robinson  to  M.  Leopold  von  Buch, 

Berlin,  April  17/A,  1839. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  your  kind  permission,  I  venture  to 
throw  together  a  few  hints  and  notices  respecting  the  region 


id 
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around  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  phenomena,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able,  through  your  suggestions,  to  arrive  perhaps  at  some 
explanation  founded  on  scientific  principles,  of  the  historical 
notices  of  this  district  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

Our  journeyings  led  us  twice  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Once,  passing  down  from  near  Hebron  (el-Khi^ilil), 
we  struck  it  at  'Ain  Jidy  ;  and  proceeded  along  its  western 
side  to  Jericho.  The  second  time,%  we  went  from  Hebron 
to  near  the  ford  marked  on  most  modern  maps ;  and  thence 
to  the  southern  point ;  and  so  through  the  6h6r  and  Wady 
el-*Arabah  to  Wady  MClsa.  We  found  the  Sea  here  occupy- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  the  great  valley,  which  extends  from 
Jebel  esh  Sheikh  and  Banias  to  the  Red  Sea  at  al  'Akabah ; 
but  the  mountains  dd  not  open  out  into  a  circle  or  oval  around 
it,  as  is  usually  represented ;  that,  at  both  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  Sea,  that  and  the  valley  are  somewhat 
contracted  by  promontories  running  out  obliquely  from  the 
western  mountain ;  and  that  at  the  southern  extremity,  is 
a  long  even  ridge,  unconnected  with  the  western  moun- 
tains and  lying  in  front  of  them,  running  along  the  shore 
S.  S.  E.  from  near  the  said  ford  to  the  end  of  the  sea.  It  then 
bends  to  the  S.  S.  W.  for  about  the  same  distance,  where  it  ter- 
minates. The  height  of  this  ridge  is  150  to  200  feet ;  and 
the  mass  of  it  is  fossil  salt^  thinlv  covered  with  strata  of  lime- 
stone and  marie.  South  of  this  ridge  the  6h6r  is  again 
wider.  But  about  eight  or  ten  geographical  miles  (60  to  a 
degree)  distant  from  the  sea  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  line 
of  cliffs  apparently  stretching  across  the  whole  Gh6r,  as  if 
cutting  off  all  further  progress  southward.  At  the  foot  of  these 
are  many  brackish  springs,  which  at  present  form  a  marsh 
along  their  base.  These  cliffs,  however,  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  offset  or  step  between  the  Gh6r  below, 
and  the  higher  level  of  the  valley  further  south,  which  from 
that  point  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-'Arabah.  Through 
these  cliffs  or  offset,  consisting  of  marie,  the  deep  water-course 
of  the  great  valley  breaks  its  way  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Ghor,  between  banks  150  to  200  feet  high.  It  is  called 
Wady  el-'Jeib,  a  Wady  within  a  Wady.  This  water-course 
was  dry  when  we  saw  it  in  June ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  it 
drains  off  the  waters  of  el-'Arabah  and  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains and  high  deserts  on  either  side,  and  carries  them 
northward  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  bed  has  a  rapid  descent,  and 
bears  marks  of  a  large  and  powerful  volume  of  water.    It 
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begins,  as  we  learned  from  Arabs  of  that  region,  beyond 
Wady  Ghuriindel,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  distance 
towards  'Akabah  ;  the  water-shed  being  so  indistinct  as  not 
to  have  been  remarked  by  travellers  who  have  passed  over  it. 
The  waters  of  Wady  Ghurundel  itself  flow  off  northwards. 
The  waters  of  the  great  western  plateau,  or  the  desert  et-Tih, 
as  far  south  at  least  as  the  point  opposite  'Akabah,  and  prob- 
ably much  further,  also  flow  northwards  along  the  plateau^ 
being  drained  off  by  the  Wady  Jerafeh,  which  runs  north 
and  enters  el-*Arabah  nearly  opposite  to  Wady  Musa.  The 
great  valley  as  seen  from  'Akabah  looking  northwards,  ap- 
pears to  have  only  a  slight  acclivity,  and  exhibits  scarcely  a 
trace  of  a  water-course.  The  whole  conformation  of  this 
valley,  thus  presenting  a  much  longer  and  greater  ascent  to- 
wards the  south,  seems  of  itself  to  indicate,  that  the  Dead  Sea 
must  lie  considerably  lower  than  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Dead  Sea  has 
existed  only  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  favorite  hypothesis 
of  late  years  has  been,  that  the  Jordan  before  that  time 
flowed  through  Wady  el-'Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  ]Akabah, 
leaving  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  fertile  plain. 
But  this,  as  is  now  known,  cannot  have  been  the  case  ;  at 
least  not  within  the  times  to  which  historv  reaches  back. 
Every  circumstance  goes  to  show,  that  a  lake  must  have 
existed  in  this  place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters 
before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  It  seems  also  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  these  cities  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  lake  ; 
for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar  which  was  near  to  Sodom  ;  and  Zoar 
lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  (the  name 
having  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda  in  the  14th. cen- 
tury,) apparently  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wady  coming  down 
from  Kerak  in  the  eastern  mountain.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  and  which  was  well 
watered  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  and 
near  to  Zoar,(Gen.  xiii.  10 — 12.  And  to  the  present  day  more 
living  streams  (not  less  than  four  or  five)  flow  into  the  Ghor 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  from  the  eastern  mountain,  than 
are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine  ;  and  the 
tract  is  better  watered  still,  than  any  other  district  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  that  plain  too  were  wells  or  pits  of 
asphaltum  C^^n)  the  same  word  used  in  describing  Babylon, 

and  indicating  the  same  substance  as  that  with  which  thd 
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walls  of  that  city  were  cementedi  (Gen.  xiv.  10,  compared 
with  Gen.  xi.  3.)  The  valley  indeed  in  which  these  pits 
were,  is  called  Siddim  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  near  the 
salt  Sea  and  contained  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (Gen.  xiv.  3, 
10,  11.) — The  streams  that  watered  the  plain  remain  to  at  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  historian.;  bqt  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen,/  Did  ,they  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain? 

The  southern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  singular  confi^u* 
ration.  About  tnree  hours  north  of  the  southern  extremity, 
the  broad  low  neck  of  a  peninsula  runs  out  from  the  eastern 
shore  terminated  by  a  long  bank  at  right  angles  to  the  neck, 
like  a  long  narrow  island  or  sand  ban^  running  from  north 
to  south.  This  bank  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  western  than 
to  the  eastern  shore  ;  and  the  peninsula  may  be  said  almost 
to  divide  the  sea.  (There  is  a  trace  of  this  peninsula  on  the 
maps  of  Berghaus  and  others  ;  thouffh  it  is  always  too  small^ 
and  has  not  by  any  means  the  true  form.)  At  the  southern 
point  of  this  long  bank,  the  Sea,  which  is  here  hardly  wider 
than  a  broad  river,  sweeps  round  to  the  east  and  south-east, 
aiid  forms  a  bay,  which  constitutes  the  southern  part  or  end 
of  the  Sea,  and  is  in  general  very  shallow.  The  adjacent 
shore  on  the  south  is  low  and  flat,  and  when  the  lake  is 
swollen  by  winter  rains,  the  water  sets  up  over  it  two  or 
three  miles  further  south  than  when  we  saw  it.  The  limit 
of  this  overlSowing  was  very  distinct ;  being  marked  by 
trunks  of  plam-trees  and  other  drift-wood.  Indeed  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  Sea,  as  seen  from  the  western 
mountains,  resembled  much  a  long  winding  bay,  or  the 
estuary  of  a  large  river,  when  the  tide  is  out  and  the  shores 
left  dry. 

We  travelled  with  Arabs  of  different  tribes,  inhabiting 
both  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  western  coast ; 
and  our  guides  were  the  most  intelligent  Sheikhs  of  those 
tribes.  We  inquired  often  and  particularly  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  asphaltum  in  this  Sea ;  and  received  a  uniform 
answer  from  all,  "  they  had  never  known  of  its  being  found 
except  in  the  Sea  ;  nor  there,  except  after  earthquakes.  After 
the  earthquake  of  1834,  a  considerable  quantity  was  found 
floating  in  small  pieces,  which  were  driven  on  shore  and  gath- 
ered. After  the  great  earthquake  of  Jan.  1,  1837,  (in  which 
Safed  was  destroyed,)  a  large  mass  of  asphaltum  was  found 

3* 
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floating  in  the  water, — one  said  *'  like  a  house/'  another,  **  like 
an  island," — to  ivhich  the  Arabs  swam  off,  and  cut  it  up 
with  axes,  and  gathered  enough  to  sell  for  more  than  500 
Spanish  dollars.  In  both  caseB,  the  asphaltum  was  found  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Sea.  One  Sheikh,  a  man  fifty  years 
old,  who  had  spent  his  life  here,  said  he  had  never  seen 
asphaltum,  or  known  of  its  being  found,  at  any  other  time. 
The  Arabs  all  supposed,  that  it  collects  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
eastern  shore,  and  being  broken  off,  falls  into  the  Sea  ;  but 
they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  place  where  this  was  supposed 
to  occur. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  were  observed  or  collected 
by  ourselves  upon  the  spot,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  inquiries : 

1.  May  we  perhaps  regard  the  lake  as  having  anciently 
extended  no  further  south  than  the  peninsula ;  near  which 
there  were  the  asphaltum-pits,  and  further  south  the  fertile 
well-watered  plain  ? 

2.  Is  it  allowable  to  suppose,  that  either  by  a  conflagra- 
tion of  the  asphaltum  in  the  pits,  or  by  some  volcanic  action, 
the  soil  of  this  plain  (with  the  cities)  might  be  destroyed, 
and  its  level  lowered ;  so  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
rush  in,  and  thus  form  the  present  southern  bay  ?  Might 
perhaps  the  asphaltum  have  previously  collected  into  a  mass 
or  stratum  round  about  the  pits,  and  have  become  so  cov- 
ered or  mixed  with  soil,  as  to  form  a  fertile  tract,  which  was 
then  destroyed  by  conflagration  ?  Or  further,  might  we 
perhaps  conceive,  that  in  combination  with  some  such  cause, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  might  be  heaved  up  by  volcanic  action, 
so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  cause  them  to 
overflow  a  large  tract  ? 

3.  Is  there  perhaps  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  these 
pit3  or  fountains  of  asphaltum  may  still  exist  under  the 
waters  of  the  lake;  and  that  the  asphaltum,  becoming  hard 
through  the  action  or  contact  of  the  water,  remains  fixed  in 
the  orifices  of  the  fountains  until  dislodged  by  some  shock 
like  that  of  an  earthquake  ?  If,  as  is  reported,  asphaltum 
were  anciently  more  abundant  in  the  lake  than  at  present, 
this  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  not  to 
have  been  usually  gathered  and  carried  away. 

I  might  go  on  and  suggest  many  other  inquiries  ;  but  these 
perhaps  are  suflicient  for  the  purpose  in  view.    For  any 
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suggestions  which  you  may  make  relative  to  these  or  other 
kindred  topics,  I  shall  feel  myself  under  the  most  grateful 
obligations. 

With  high  consideration, 

Yours,  etc. 
(Signed)  E.  ROBINSON. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  small  lumps  of  sulphur  are 
found  in  many  places  along  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

II.  M.  Von  Buck  to  Prof.  E.  Robinson.* 

Berlin,  20^A  Jlpril,  1839. 

MoifSTEVR, 

C'est  plut6t  pour  r^pondre  a  Thonorable  confiance  que 
vous  voulez  avoir  en  moi,  que  dans  I'esp^rance  de  pouvoir 
vous  faire  une  observation  digne  de  vous  dtre  representee, 
que  je  vous  adresse  ces  lignes. 

La  valine  du  Jourdain  est  une  crivasse^  qui  s'^tend 
depuis  le  Liban  jusqu'  a  la  M er  Rouge  sans  interruption. 
Yoila,  k  ce  qui  me  semble,  le  resultat  de  vos  r6cherches 
comme  de  celles  de  M.  le  Comte  Bertou  et  M .  Callier,  qui 
malgre  ce  fait  en  veulent  a  M.  Ritter  pour  avoir  dit  la 
m^me  chose.  Ces  longues  crevasses,  frequentes  surtout  dans 
les  montagnes  calcaires,  donnent  la  configuration  a  nos  con- 
tinents.    Si  elles  sont  tres  larges  et  profondes,  elles  donnent 


*  For  the  convenience  of  iuch  of  our  readeri  as  may  not  understand  the  French 
langnage,  we  give  below  a  translation  of  this  letter  of  M.  de  Bach.    [Ed. 

Tran  slation. 

Sir, 

It  is  rather  with  a  view  of  responding  to  the  confidence 
with  which  you  are  pleased  to  honor  me,  than  und^r  the  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  present  you  any  observations  worthy 
of  your  attention,  that  I  transmit  you  these  lines. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  b.  fissure,  extending  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  Libanus  to  the  Ked  Sea.  This  is  the  result 
to  which  your  own  investigations  lead,  as  do  also  those  of 
Count  Bertou  and  Mr.  Ritter,  who  notwithstanding  found  fault 
with  Mr.  Callier  for  having  affirmed  the  same  thing.  These 
long  fissures,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
amongst  calcareous  mountains,  give  rise  to  the  configuration  of 
our  continents.    When  of  great  size  and  depth,  they  afford 
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passage  aux  montagnes  primitives,  qui  par  celle  raison  for- 
inent  des  chaines,  dans  une  direction,  que  la  crevasse  leur  a 
prescrite.  On  peut  done  s'attendre  a  un  plus  grand  develop- 
pement  des  agens  volcaniques  au  fond  de  cette  crevasse, 
que  sur  les  hauteurs. 

Le  set  gem  me  est,  d'apres  les  recherches  les  plus  recentes, 
un  produit  d'une  action  volcanique  ou  plutanique  le  long 
d'une  ouverture  de  cette  nature.  Mais,  les  sources  d'  as- 
phalte  ou  de  bitume  le  sont  aussi ;  comme  le  prouvent  la 
quantit  de  sources  de  bitume  depuis  le  pied  du  Zagros  aux 
environs  de  Bassorah  jusqu'a  Mosul  et  a  Bakou ;  comme  le 
prouvent  encore  le  source  de  bitume  dans  le  golfe  de 
Naples,  ou  a  Mellitti  pres  de  Siracuse ;  comme  le  prouvent 
les  sources  de  bitume  sur  I'isle  de  Zante,  et  m^me  le  bitume 
de  Seyssel  dont  on  fait  les  trottoirs  a  Paris. 

L'Asphalte  de  la  Mer  Morte  n'est  vrais-semblablement  que 
le  bitume  consolid6  au  fond  du  lac,  qui  ne  peut  pas  s'ecouler, 
et  forme  par  consequent  une  couche  sur  ce  fond,  comme  a 
risle  de  Trinidad.  II  est  assez  vrais-semblable,  quQ  celle  accu- 
mulation se  soit  faite  dans  les  temps  reculls,  comme  de 
nos  jours ;  et  si  des  actions  volcaniques,  une  elevation  du 
terrain,  et  des  tremblements  de  terre  ont  mis  au  jour  des 

egress  to  the  primitive  mountains,  which  accordingly  form 
chains  in  the  direction  prescribed  to  them  by  the  fissure. 
We  may  therefore  look  for  a  greater  development  of  volcanic 
agencies  at  the  bottom  of  such  fissures  than  on  the  highlands. 

Fossil  salt,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches,  is  a 
product  of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action  along  an  opening  of 
this  description.  That  springs  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen, 
however,  originate  in  the  same  manner,  is  proved  by  the  num- 
ber of  them  which  exist  in  the  tract  of  country  extending 
from  the  fogt  of  the  Zagrus  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bassora 
as  far  as  Mosul,  and  at  Bakou,  by  the  one  in  the  bay  of  Naples 
and  at  Melliti  near  Syracuse,  and  also  by  those  of  Zante ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  bitumen  of  Seyssel,  of  which  the 
footpaths  of  Paris  are  constructed. 

The  asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  bitumen  consolidated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which 
being  unable  to  flow  off,  forms  there  a  bed,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this 
accumulation  took  place  in  ancient  times  as  in  our  own  day ; 
and  if  volcanic  actions,  the  upheaving  of  the  soil,  and  earth- 
quakes, have  brought  to  light,  masses  of  asphaltum  analogous 
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masses  d'asphalte  analogues  a  celles  que  vous  avez  decrite 
(phenomene  de  la  plus  haute  importance,  inconnue  jusqu'ici,) 
on  peut  tres  bien  concevoir  la  conflagration  de  cit^s  entieres 
par  I'inflammation  de  matieres  si  6mineroent  combustibles. 

Si  on  pouvait  decouvrir  quelque  masse,  basaltique  dans  la 
partie  ou  meridionale  ou  vers  Textremlt^  sud  de  la  Mer  Morte, 
on  pouvait  croire,  qu'un  **dyke"  basaltique  se  soit  fait  jour 
lors  de  la  cel6bre  catastrophe,  comme  cela  est  arriv^  en  1820 
pres  de  I'isle  de  Bandaet  au  pied  du  volcan  de  Ternate,  (De- 
script.  Phys.  des  Isles  Banians,  p.  412.)  Les  mouvements  qui 
accompagnent  la  sortie  d'un  tcl  *'dyke"  sont  bien  en  etat  de 
produire  tous  les  ph6nomenes  qui  ont  chang6  cette  contrte 
interressante,  sans  ^xercer  une  influence  tres  marquee  sur 
la  forme  et  la  configuration  des  montagnes  a  Pentour. 

La  fertilit6  du  sel  depend  quelquefois  de  tres  legers  acci- 
dents. U  n'est  pas  probable  que  le  bitume  soit  propre  pours 
I'augmenter.  Mais  il  est  bien  possible,  que  les  mouvements 
du  terrain  ont  pu  mettre  au  jour  une  plus  grande  masse  de 
sel  gemme,  entrain6e  par  les  eaux  vers  le  fond  de  la  valine  ; 
ce  qui  suffisait  pour  lui  6ter  sa  productibilit^.  Le  sel  gemme 
n'aurait  pas  tant  frapp^  Lot,  pour  Timaginer  que  sa  femme 
eut  ete  chang^e  en  sel,  si  Ton  avait  eu  connaissance  de  son 


to  those  you  have  described  (a  phenomenon  of  the  highest 
importance  and  hitherto  unknown),  we  can  easily  conceive 
the  conflagration  of  entire  cities  in  consequence  of  the  taking 
fire  of  materials  so  excessively  combustible. 

If  a  mass  of  basalt  could  be  discovered  in  the  southern 
part  or  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we 
might  suppose  that  a  basaltic  dyke  had  made  its  appearance 
at  the  celebrated  catastrophe,  as  occurred  in  1820  near  the 
island  of  Banda  and  also  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Temati. 
The  movements  attending  the  eruption  of  such  a  dyke  would 
be  well  calculated  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  have 
changed  the  face  of  this  interesting  country,  without  exercis- 
ing a  very  marked  influence  on  the  figure  and  conformation  of 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  fertility\>f  the  soil  sometimes  depends  on  very  trifling 
circumstances.  It  is  not  probable  that  bitumen  is  calculated 
to  augment  it ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  movements  of 
the  earth  may  have  expelled  a  greater  mass  of  fossil  salt, 
afterwards  drawn  by  the  water  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  which  would  suflice  to  destroy  its  productiveness.  The 
fossil  salt  would  not  so  have  struck  Lot  as  to  make  him 
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existence  entre  les  couches  de  la  montagne  avant  le  catas- 
trophe memorable. 

li  faut  esp^rer  que  la  Societe  G^ologique  de  Londres,  si 
active,  voudra  hien  un  jour  envoyer  un  de  ses  membres  pour 
6clairer  avec  le  flambeau  de  la  Geologic  des  faits  qui  inte- 
ressent  tout  le  monde.  Mais  il  faudrait  rechercher  toute 
la  constitution  geologique  et  du  Liban  et  de  toute  la  valine 
du  Jourdain  depuis  Tiberias  jusqu'a  Akaba. 

Je  consols,  Monsieur,  que  tout  c^ci  doit  peu  vous  con- 
tenter.  Mais  je  pense  qu'il  est  t6meraii;e  de  se  faire  une 
th^orie  sur  des  iaits  dont  on  n'a  pas  du  moins  observe  soi- 
m^me  les  resultats. 

J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre  avec  la  plus  haute  consideration. 

Monsieur, 

votre  tres  humble  et  obeissant, 

(Sign^  :)  LEOPOLD  DE  BUCH. 

III.  Extract  from  tlie  Work:  Description  des  Isles  Canaries 

etc,  far  L.  deBuch.    P.  412.    Paris,  1836.* 

L'isle  de  Banda  avait  auparavant  une  grande  baie  sur  la 
cote  occidentale  :  en  1820,  apres  que  Peruption  se  fut  termi- 
n6e,  il  se  fit  dans  la  mer  un  soule  vement ;  et  une  masse  solide, 

imagine  that  his  wife  had  been  turned  into  salt,  if  its  existence 
between  the  strata  of  the  mountains  had  been  known  previous 
to  the  memorablexatastrophe. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
which  is  so  active  in  its  exertions,  will  one  day  send  one  of 
its  members  to  illuminate  with  the  torch  of  geology  facts  that 
are  interesting  to  all  the  world.  In  so  doing  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  geological  structure  of  the  Libanus 
and  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  Tiberias  to  Akaba. 

I  suspect,  sir,  that  this  will  prove  to  you  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  I  consider  it  rash  to  form  a  theory  on  facts  of  which 
one  has  not  been  able  at  least  to  observe  for  one's  self  the 
results.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,^etc., 

(Signed)  Leopold  de  Buch. 

*  Translation. 

The  island  of  Banda  had  formerly  a  large  bay  on  its  eastern 
side.  In  1820,  when  the  eruption  was  at  an  end,  the  sea  became 
agitated,  and  there  arose  a  solid  mass  composed  of  large  blocksf 
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composee  de  gros  blocs  semblables  a  du  ba8alte«  vint  non 
seulemeot  remplir  et  combler  cette  baie  dont  la  profondeur 
etait  60  brasses  mais  elle  forma  m^me,  au  dessus  de  la  mer, 
des  collines  tres  elevees  et  fort  6teDdue8,  qui  entourent  le 
pied  du  volcan,  et  s'^ppuient  contre  les  flancs  de  cette  mon* 
tagne. 

Aucune  des  matieres  qui  composent  cette  masse  soulev^e, 
n'a  ete  fondue  ou  coulante  ;  tous  les  blocs' ^talent  crevasses, 
et  degageaient  d'abondantes  vapeurs,  mais  ce  soulevement 
n'a  rejet6  ni  rapilles»  ni  cendres,  ni  pierre-ponces.  Les 
habitants  de  Banda,  dont  les  maisons  se  trouvent  sur  le 
revers  oppose,  ne  s'aper9urent  de  ce  phenomene  remarqua- 
ble,  qu'apres  que  la  plus  grande  partie  de  ce  soulevement  se 
fut  effectu^,  et  lorsqu'ils  en  eurent  ete  avertis  par  les  vapeurs 
et  par  rechauffement  des  eaux  de  la  mer.  Lorsque  M. 
Reinwardts  visits  et  examina  cette  localite  en  1821,  des 
vapeurs  d'eau  et  de  soufire  se  degageaient  encore  entre  ces 
blocs  entasses.  Le  mole  6lev6  au  milieu  de  la  baie»  est 
form6  de  couches  tres  6paisses,  qui  sont  inclines  des  deux 
cotes,  et  dont  le  milieu  aucime  est  recourb^e  en  d6me.  Les 
couches  inferieures  sont  tout-a-fait  compact^s;  les  couches 
superieures,  au  contraire,  sont  poreuses  {Boon-meBch^  p.  88). 
U  semble  que  ce  soit  la  r^p^tition  des  effects  du  soulevement 

resembling  basalt,  that  not  only  filled  up  this  bay,  whose  depth 
was  sixty  fathoms,  but  also  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
very  high  and  extensive  hills,  which  surround  the  base  of 
the  volcano,  and  rest  against  the  sides  of  this  mountain. 

None  of  the  substances  composing  this  elevated  mass  were 
in  a  fluid  state.  All  the  blocks  contained  fissures  and  disen- 
gaged vapors  in  abundance  ]  but  the  eruption  threw  out  neither 
rapils,  cinders,  nor  pumice-stones.  The  inhabitants  of  Banda, 
whose  dwellings  are  situated  on  the  opposite  side,  did  not  per- 
ceive this  phenomenon  until  the  greater  part  of  the  eruption 
had  been  completed,  when  they  became  apprised  of  it  by  the 
vapors  and  the  warmth  of  the  sea-water.  When  Mr.  Rein- 
wardts visited  and  examined  the  locality,  in  1821,  steam  and 
sulphurous  vapors  were  still  thrown  off  from  the  coacervated 
blocks.  The  mole  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  formed 
of  very  thick  strata,  sloping  down  to  either  shore  and  rounded 
at  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  The  lower  strata  are 
extremely  compact,  while  the  upper  ones  on  the  contrary  are 
porous.  This  appears  to  be  a  further  effect  of  the  raising  of 
the  cone  itself  of  a  volcano ;  from  which  occurrence  one  may 
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du  c6ne  m^me  d'un  volcan,  et  par  cet  ^venement  on  peut 
se  faire  une  id^e  de  la  possibiIit6  de  Tel^vation  des  grandes 
masses  solides  qui  ont  produit  les  obelisques  d'  Auvergne, 
et  les  murs  basaltiques  saillants  qui  terminent  les  filons  de 
basaite. 


IV.  Extract  froni  a  Paper  on  "  the  Pitch  Lake  of  the  Island 
of  Trinidad**  by  JN.  NugenU  M.  D.,  Transactions  of 
tile  Royal  Greological  Society ^  London^  1811,  voL  1,  j9.  63. 

Being  desirous  to  visit  the  celebrated  Lake  of  Pitch,  pre- 
viously to  my  departure  from  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  I 
embarked  with  that  intention  in  the  month  of  October,  1807, 
in  a  small  vessel  at  Port  Spain.  After  a  pleasant  sail  of 
about  thirty  miles  down  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  we  arrived  at 
the  point  la  Braye,  so  called  by  the  French  from  its  character- 
istic feature.  It  is  a  considerable  headland,  about  eighty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  two  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  We  landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
point,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Vessigny.  We  ascended  the 
hill,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  porcelain-jasper  rock, 
to  the  plantation,  where  we  procured  a  negro  guide,  who 
conducted  us  through  a  wood  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
We  now  perceived  a  strong  sulphurous  and  pitchy  smell, 
like  that  of  burning  coal,  and  soon  after  had  a  view  of  the 
lake,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  an  expanse  of  still 
water,  frequently  interrupted  by  clumps  of  dwarf  trees  or 
islets  of  rushes  and  shrubs  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  we 
found  it  to  be  in  reality  an  extensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch, 
with  frequent  crevices  and  chasms  filled  with  water.  The 
singularity  of  the  scene  was  altogether  so  great,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  1  could  recover  from  my  surprise  so 
as  to  investigate  it  minutely.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  of 
the  color  of  ashes,  and  at  this  season  was  not  polished  or 
smooth  so  as  to  be  slippery  ;  the  hardness  or  consistence  was 
such  as  to  bear  any  weight,  and  it  was  not  adhesive,  though 
it  partially  received  the  impression  of  the  foot ;  it  bore  us 

form  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  elevation  of  the  gpreat 
solid  masses  that  have  produced  the  obelisks  of  Auvergne  and 
of  the  projecting  walls  of  basalt  terminating  the  veins  of  that 
substance. 
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without  any  tremulous  motion  whatever,  and  several  head 
of  cattle  were  browsing  on  it  in  perfect  security.  In  the 
dry  season,  however,  the  surface  is  much  more  yielding,  and 
must  be  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  as  is  shown  by 
pieces  of  recent  wood  and  other  substances  being  enveloped 
in  it.  Even  large  branches  of  trees  which  were  a  foot 
above  the  level,  had  in  some  way  become  enveloped  in  the 
bituminous  matter.  The  interstices  or  chasms  are  very 
numerous,  ramifying  and  joining  in  every  direction  ;  and  in 
the  wet  season  being  filled  with  water,  present  the  only 
obstacle  to  walking  over  the  surface ;  these  cavities  are  gen- 
erally deep  in  proportion  to  their  width,  some  being  only  a 
few  inches  in  depth,  others  several  feet,  and  many  almost 
unfathomable ;  the  water'  in  them  is  good  and  uncontnm- 
inated  by  the  pitch ;  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  derive 
their  supply  from  this  source,  and  refresh  themselves  by  bath- 
ing in  it ;  fish  are  caught  in  it,  and  particularly  a  very  good 
species  of  mullet.  The  arrangement  of  the  chasms  is  very 
singular ;  the  sides,  which  of  course  are  formed  of  the  pitch, 
are  invariably  shelving  from  the  surface,  so  as  nearly  to 
meet  at  the  bottom,  but  then  they  bulge  out  towards  each 
other  with  a  considerable  degree  of  convexity.  This  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  tendency  in  the  pitch  slowly 
to  coalesce,  whenever  softened  by  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  rays.  These  crevices  are  known  occasionally  to 
close  up  entirely,  and  we  saw  many  marks  or  seams  from 
this  cause.  How  these  crevices  originate  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  explain.  One  of  our  party  suggested  that  the  whole 
mass  of  pitch  might  be  supported  by  the  water  which  made 
its  way  through  accidental  rents,  but  in  the  solid  state  it  is 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  for  several  bits  thrown 
into  one  of  the  pools  immediately  sunk.*  The  lake  (I  call 
it  so,  because  I  think  the  common  name  appropriate  enough) 
contains  many  islets  covered  with  long  grass  and  shrubs, 
which  are  the  haunts  of  birds  of  the  most  exquisite  plumage, 

*  Pieces  of  asphaltum  are,  I  believe,  frequently  found  float- 
ing on  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine,  but  this  arises  probably  from 
the  extraordinary  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  that  lake, 
which  Dr.  Marcet  found  to  be  1.211.  Mr.  Hatchell  states  the 
specific  gravity  of  ordinary  asphaltum  to  vary  from  1.023  to 
1.165 ;  but  in  the  two  varieties  of  that  of  Trinidad,  it  was  as 
great  as  1.336  and  1.744. 
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as  the  pools  are  of  snipe  and  plover.  Alligators  are  also 
said  to  abound  here,  but  it  was  not  our  lot  to  encounter  any 
of  these  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  precisely  the  extent 
of  this  great  collection  of  pitch ;  the  line  between  it  and  the 
neighboring  soil  is  not  always  well  defined,  and  indeed  it 
appears  to  form  the  substratum  of  the  surrounding  tract  of 
land.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  rocky 
eminence  of  porcelain  jasper,  before  mentioned,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soit  of  the  country ;  the  main 
body  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  depth  cannot  be  ascertained,  aqd  no  subjacent 
rock  or  soil  can  be  discovered.  Where  the  bitumen  is 
slightly  covered  by  soil,  there  are  plantations  of  cassava, 
plantains  and  pine-apples,  the  last  of  which  grow  with  lux- 
uriance, and  attain  to  great  perfection.  There  are  three  or 
four  French  and  one  Endish  sugar  estate  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood ;  our  opinions  of  the  soil  did  not,  however, 
coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  in  the  account  he 
gave  some  years  ago,  thought  it  very  fertile.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  main  body  of  the  pitch  which  may  properly 
be  called  the  lake,  is  situated  higher  than  the  adjoining  land, 
and  that  you  descend  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  sea,  where  the 

Eitch  is  much  contaminated  by  the  sand  of  the  beach. 
)uring  the  dry  season,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  this 
pitch  is  much  softened,  so  that  diflferent  bodies  have  been 
known  slowly  to  sink  into  it ;  if  a  quantity  be  cut  out,  the 
cavity  left  will  be  shortly  filled  up ;  and  I  have  heard  it 
related,  that  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  formerly  to 
prepare  the  pitch  for  economical  purposes,  and  had  impru- 
dently erected  their  cauldrons  on  the  very  lake,  they  com- 
pletely sunk  in  the  course  of  a  night,  so  as  to  defeat  their 
intentions.  Numberless  proofs  are  given  of  its  being  at  times 
in  this  softened  state :  the  jaegro  houses  of  the  vicinage,  for 
instance,  built  by  driving  posts  in  the  earth,  frequently  are 
twisted  or  sunk  on  one  side.  In  many  places  it  seems  to 
have  actually  overflown  like  lava,  and  presents  the  wrinkled 
appearance  which  a  sluggish  substance  would  exhibit  in 
motion. 

This  substance  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  asphaltum 
of  naturalists :  in  different  spots  however  it  presents  different 
appearances.  In  some  parts  it  is  black,  with  a  splintery 
conchoidal  fracture,  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  with 
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little  or  no  lustre,  resembling  particular  kinds  of  coal,  and  so 
hard  as  to  require  a  severe  blow  of  the  hammer  to  detach 
or  break  it ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  so  much  softer,  as  to  allow 
one  to  cut  out  a  piece  in  any  form  with  a  spade  or  hatchet, 
and  in  the  interior  is  vesicular  and  oily ;  this  is  the  character 
of  by  far  the.  greater  portion  of  the  whole  mass ;  in  one 
place  it  bubbles  up  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  so  that  you  may 
take  it  up  in  a  cup,  and  I  am  informed  that  in  one  of  the 
neighbonng  plantations  there  is  a  spot  where  it  is  of  a  bright 
color,  shining,  transparent,  and  brittle,  like  bottle-glass  or 
resin.  The  odor  in  all  these  instances  is  strong,  and  like 
that  of  a  combination  of  pitch  and  sulphur.  No  sulphur 
however  is  any  where  to  be  perceived,  but  from  the  strong 
exhalation  of  that  substance  and  the  affinity  which  is  known 
to  exist  between  the  fluid  bitufnen  and  it,  much  is,  no  doubt, 
contained  \n  a  state  of  combination  ;  a  bit  of  the  pitch  held 
in  the  candle  melts  like  sealing-wax,  and  burns  with  a  light 
flame  which  is  extinguished  whenever  it  is  removed  ;  and  on 
cooling  the  bitumen  hardens  again.  From  this  property  it 
is  sufliciently  evident  that  this  substance  may  be  converted 
to  many  useful  purposes  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  universally 
used  in  the  country  wherever  pitch  is  required. 

I  have  been  informed  by  several  persons  that  the  sea  in 
the  neighborhood  of  La  Braye  is  occasionally  covered  with 
a  fluid  bitumen,  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island 
there  is  certainly  a  similar  collection  of  this  bitumen,  though 
of  less  extent,  and  many  small  detached  spots  of  it  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  woods  ;  it  is  even  said  that  an  evident 
line  of  communication  may  thus  be  traced  between  the  two 
great  receptacles.  There  is  everv  probability,  that  in  all 
tiiese  cases  the  pitch  was  originally  fluid,  and  has  since 
become  inspissated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  happens  in  the 
Dead  Sea  and  other  parts  of  the  east. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Baptism: — The  Import  op  Baitri^a. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Beeebei,  President  of  niinoli  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

To  engage  anew  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Baptism,  may  seem  to  need  an  apology.  Mine  is,  that  it  is  a 
point  in  which  Christians  are  not  as  yet  agreed,  and  therefore 
all  truth  is  not  seen.  For  I  cannot  think  that  God  has  of  design 
hidden  the  truth,  or  that  be  has  revealed  it  doubtfully  on  a 
point  which  has  proved  to  be  of  such  magnitude  by  its  prac- 
tical results.  Hence  I  believe  that  when  all  truth  is  seen 
on  this  subject,  which  may  be  seen,  all  true  Christians  will 
so  far  agree  that  no  obstacle  to  their  perfect  union  in  feeling 
and  action  will  remain. 

But  the  truth  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  is  not  to  be 
elicited  by  the  action  of  any  one  mind,  but  by  the  united 
contributions  of  many. 

When  in  the  dark  ages,  in  the  midnight  of  Papal  gloom, 
all  truth  was  lost  or  obscured,  and  the  social  fabric  erected 
on  principles  radically  corrupt,  it  pleased  God  to  make  no 
new  revelation,  nor  to  raise  up  and  illumine  any  one  gigantic 
mind,  of  power  to  grasp  all  truth  and  to  restore  it  at  once 
to  its  systematic  proportion,  or  to  erect  in  all  its  harmony  a 
model  of  the  social  system  in  its  perfect  state. 

Of  the  universal  system  different  individuals  grasped  dif- 
ferent parts,  yet  still  mingled  with  much  error,  and  thus 
God  accomplished  that  which  no  single  qdind  was  capacious 
enough  to  do.  He  grasped,  through  many  minds,  the  great 
outlines  of  the  system  of  universal  truth,  so  that  none  might 
be  lost.  Yet  as  in  individual  minds  it  was  still  limited  and 
mingled  with  much  error,  divisions  and  sects  arose,  each 
holding  important  truth,  which  God  was  not  willing  to  lose ; 
and  yet  not  so  unmingled  or  in  such  proportions  that  all 
could  unite  as  one. 

But  this  mixture  of  error  with  truth  is^  not  destined  always 
to  last. ,  The  movement  of  the  mind  of  the  universal  church 
is  destined  still  to  be  upward ;  for  she  is  taught  of  God. 

And  in  completing  the  fabric  which  he  is  about  to  erect» 
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shall  contribute  his  portion  of  truth  to  the  grand  result, 
\7hildt  the  errors  of  each  shall  disappear  and  die  away. 
Then  shall  all  finite  minds  be  harmonized  in  one  by  the  all* 
pervading  mind  of  God.  As  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  this 
result,  the  public  mind  has  of  late  been  directed  with  new 
interest  to  this  subject.  It  has  been  brought  up  by  certain 
great  questions  in  evangelizing  the  world,  and  has  excited 
much  attention. 

It  has  elicited  works  of  much  talent  and  extensive  re* 
search  through  a  wide  field  of  philology.  The  spirit  of  the 
discussion  has  been  much  ameliorated,  at  least  in  many  of 
the  leading  writers,  though  not  always  in  the  local  and  sub- 
ordinate controversies.  Yet  union  is  far  from  being  obtained, 
nay,  in  some  particulars  the  prospect  is  more  discouraging 
than  ever.  This  must  be  a  matter  of  grief  to  all  who  desire 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  in  harmony 
with  the  convictions  i>f  the  age  on  the  duty  of  Christian 
unity,  for  however  Christians  practise,  they  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  there  is  something  wrong  and  offensive 
to  God"  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Church. 

We  have  reason,  then,  to  suppose  that  exactly  the  right 
ground  has  not  been  taken  on  either  side,  and  we  ought  to 
aim  at  the  simple  ground  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  union  and 
the  common  good. 

To  furnish  some  small  share  of  the  materials  which  God 
may  use  in  producing  this  result,  is  my  object  in  this  effort. — 
And  at  present  my  remarks  will  relate  entirely  to  the  mode 
of  Baptism, 

§  1.  Statement  of  the  case^  and  of  principles  of  investigation^ 

The  case  is  this :  Christ  has  enjoined  the  performance  of 
a  duty  in  the  command  to  baptize. 

What  is  the  duty  enjoined? — or,  in  other  words,  what 
does  the  word  Baptize^  in  which  the  command  is  given, 
mean  ?    One  of  two  things  must  be  true  ; — 

1.  Either,  it  is  in  its  meaning  generic,  denoting  merely 
the  production  of  an  effect,  (as  purity,)  so  that  the  command 
maybe  fulfilled  in  many  ways  ;  or,  it  is  so  specific,  denoting 
an  external  act,  that  it  can  be  fulfilled  in  but  one.  To  illus- 
trate by  an  analogous  case,  Christ  said,  "Go  teach  all 
nations.''  Here  the  word  go,  is  so  generic  as  to  include 
all  modes  of  going  which  apv  one  may  choose  to  adopt. 

4* 
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If  a  man  walks,  or  runs,  or  rides,  or  sails,  he  equally  fulfils 
the  command.  On  the  other  hand,  some  king  or  ruler,  for 
particular  reasons,  might  command  an  act  by  a  word  en- 
tirely specific,  as  for  example,  that  certain  mourners  should 
walk  in  a  funeral  procession.  Now  it  is  plain  that  such  a 
command  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  riding,  or  by  running,  for 
though  these  are  modes  of  going,  they  are  not  modes  of 
walking,  and  the  command  is  not  to  go  in  general,  but 
specifically  to  walk.  So  when  a  general  says,-9farcA,  it  will 
not  answer  for  the  soldiers  to  run ;  for,  though  this  is  a  mode 
of  going,  it  is  not  a  mode  of  marching. 

So  likewise,  when  Christ  said  baptize,  he  either  used  a 
word  which  had  a  generic  sense,  denoting  an  effect  such  as 
purify,  cleanse,  or  a .  specific  sense  denoting  an  act,  such  as 
immerse,  sprinkle,  dip. 

2.  Whichever  way  we  decide,  as  it  regards  the  import  of 
the  word,  we  ought  to  be  uniform  in  its  use  as  applied  to 
the  rite  of  baptism.  For  though  the  same  word  may  have 
diverse  meanings  when  applied  to  dififi^ent  things  and  in 
various  circumstances,  yet  it  certainly  cannot,  when  appUed 
to  the  same  thing  and  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Hence,  if  we  adopt  the  generic  meaning,  purify  or 
cleanse,  we  must  adhere  to  it  at  all  times,  when  speaking  of 
the  rite.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  a  specific  meaning, 
as  immerse,  or  sprinkle,  we  must  adhere  to  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  not  pass  from  the  generic  to  the  specific,  or  from 
the  specific  to  the  generic,  according  to  exigencies,  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  ^airri^w,  may  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
its  use,  mean  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another. 
Nor  must  we  adopt  both,  for  however  numerous  the  possible 
lyieanings  of  a  word  may  be  in  its  various  usages,  it  has  in 
each  particular  case  but  one  meaning,  and  in  all  similar 
cases  its  meaning  is  the  same.  Hence  the  word  ^ourrl^oj,  as 
applied  to  a  given  rite,  has  not  two  or  many  meanings,  but 
one,  and  to  that  one,  we  should  in  all  cases  adhere. 

3.  If  we  adopt  a  generic  meaning,  denoting  an  eflfect,  we 
are  not  limited  by  the  command  to  any  specific  mode  of  ful- 
filling it,  and  are  at  liberty  to  vary  the  mode  according 
to  circumstances.  But  if  we  adopt  a  specific  meaning,  denot- 
ing an  external  act,  we  are  limited  by  the  very  import  of 
the  command,  to  the  range  of  that  meaning. 

Hence  if  the  command  is  purify,  or  cleanse,  we  are  not 
imited  by  the  command  to  any  one  mode,  but  may  choose 
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that  which  seems  to  us  most  appropriate^  whether  it  be 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion. 

But  if  the  command  is  specific,  as  immerse,  then  we  are 
limited  by  the  range  oF  that  word,  and  cannot  fulfil  the  com- 
mand by  sprinkling,  or  pouring,  for  these  are  not  modes  of 
immersion,  any  more  than  riding  is  a  mode  of  walking,  or 
writing  a  mode  of  painting. 

It  is  true  that  sprinkling  and  pouring  may  be  modes  of 
purifying, — and  so  is  riding  a  mode  of  goinff.  But  if  the 
command  is  not  pUrify,  but  immerse,  then  all  debate  as  to 
the  mode  is  at  an  end,  for  you  can  immerse,  not  by  sprink- 
ling, but  only  by  immersion. 

§  2.  Causes  of  the  disregard  of  these  principks,  and  false 
positions  to  which  this  disregard  has  given  rise. 

A 

Though  the  principles  stated  are  simple  and  obvious,  yet 
the  natural  operations  of  the  mind  on  questions  of  philology 
have  been  in  this  case  embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  certain 
influences  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  this  word. 

At  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  controversy 
had  arisen  as  it  regards  the  import  of  the  word,  so  that, 
although  it  was  conceded  to  have  an  import  in  the  original, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  assign  to  it  in  English  any  meaning 
without  seeming  to  take  sides  in  the  controversy  then 
pending. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  take  neither  side,  they  did  not 
translate  the  word  at  all,  but  merely  transferred  it  with  a 
slight  alteration  of  termination  to  our  language.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  it  ceased  to  exhibit  its  original  significancy 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  indeed  any  significancy  except 
what  was  derived  froiQ  its  application  to  designate  an  exter- 
nal visible  rite. — In  short,  it  became  merely  the  name  of  a 
rite,  and  had  a  usage  strictly  technical,  and  lost  to  the  ear 
whatever  significance  it  originally  had. 

The  habit  of  using  the  word  in  a  technical  sense  has 
tended  to  unfit  the  mind  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  the  mode  of  baptism  in  various  ways,  of  which  I  shall 
mention  three. 

1.  It  has  led  to  a  departure  from  the  principles  already 
stated,  that  words,  when  applied  to  the  same  subject,  and  in 
the  same  circumstances,  cannot  have  a  double  sense.  This 
rule,  as  has  been  remarked,  does  not  forbid  that  the  same 
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word  in  different  circumstances  should  have  various  senses, 
accordingly  it  may  be  conceded,  that  the  word  jScMrri^o  has 
various  senses  in  the  wide  range  of  its  usage,  in  scriptural 
and  classical  Greek,  but  out  of  this  variety  of  usages,  there 
IS  one  strictly  of  a  religious  nature,  and  having  direct  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  great  revealed  facts  of  Christianity*  Now 
in  a  case  like  this,  the  laws  of  philology  require  that  some 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  should  be  fixed  on  and 
assigned  to  it  in  alt  cases.  But  the  habit  of  using  the  word 
baptize  in  a  strictly  technical  sense,  as  the  name  of  a  rite, 
has  led  to  a  disregard  of  this  simple  and  obvious  rule. 

Many  writers,  fixing  their  minds  merely  upon  the  idea  of 
a  rite,  and  finding  that  the  word  fiaitri^u  means  sometimes 
to  wash,  sometimes  to  immerse,  and  sometimes,  as  they 
think,  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  conclude  that  the  rite  of  baptism 
may  be  performed  in  either  way,  entirely  forgetting  that, 
although  the  word  should  happen,  in  the  wide  range  of  its 
usage,  scriptural  and  classical,  secular  and  religious,  to  have 
all  these  meanings,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  used  as 
a  religious  term,  it  has  more  than  one.  Hence,  if  as  a  reli- 
gious term,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  it  means  immerse, 
it  does  not  also  in  similar  circumstances  mean  to  wet  or  to 
wash,  to  sprinkle  or  to  pour,  to  color  or  to  dye,  but  simply  to 
/  immerse.  And  just  as  plainly,  if  in  some  cases  of  its  reli- 
, '  gious  use,  it  means  to  purify,  it  does  not  in  others  of  the 
\    same  kind  mean  to  pour,  to  sprinkle,  or  to  immerse. 

2.  The  other  mode  in  which  the  technical  use  of  this 
word  has  unfitted  the  mind  for  a  fair  coasideration  of  the 
question  is,  it  has  permitted  the  introduction  of  a  discussion 
as  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  after  concessions  have  been  made, 
which  ought  for  ever  to  exclude  it.  For  example,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  meaning  did  the  word,  ^a^ri^u  convey  to 
those,  who  in  the  age  of  the  New  Testament  writers  read 
the  command,  go  baptize  all  nations?  Was  it  to  immerse? 
So  our  brethren  the  Baptists  maintain,  and  so  many  who  do 
not  immerse  concede.  Now  after  isuch  a  concession,  with 
what  propriety  they  can  debate  any  longer  as  to  the  mode, 
I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  perceive.  .  Nor  do  I  think,  that 
they  would  do  it  were  it  not  for  an  illusion  practised  by  the 
technical  word  Baptize,  upon  their  minds. 

After  admitting  as  a  point  of  philology,  that  the  word 
^wjerl^o),  in  its  religious  use  means  immerse,  the  mind  seems 
to  revert  to  the  old  habit  of  using  the  Anglicised  word  bap- 
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tism^  without  attaching  to  it  any  meaning,  and  we  are  at 
once  told  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  dispute  as  to  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Suppose*  now,  instead  of  the  word  baptism,  we 
substitute  the  meaning  which  it  has  been  conceded  to  have, 
and  the  illusion  is^t  once  exposed*  We  concede  that  jSamttI^cj 
means  immerse,  but  oi  what  use  is  it  to  dispute  concerning 
the  mode  of  immersion?  of  none  surely,  so  you  do  but 
immerse.  But  can  you  immerse  by  sprinkUng?  Is  sprink- 
ling a  mode  of  immersion  7  The  fact  is,  that  if  the  word 
denotes  a  giren  definite  act,  no  other  dissimilar  act,  is  or  can 
be  a  mode  of  it.  Pouring  is  not  a  mode  of  sprinkling  or  of 
immersion,  nor  is  sprinkling  a  mode  of  pouring  or  of  immer- 
sion, nor  is  immersion  a  mode  of  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

3.  Others  again  still  using  the  word  merely  as  a  technic, 
say  that  baptism  is  the  application  of  water,  in  any  way,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  base  their  conclusions  rather  on  reason  and  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  on  the  design  of  the  rite,  than  on  a 
thorough  philological  investigation  of  the  word.  Now  the 
defect  of  this  last  mode  of  reasoning  is  that  it  does  not  in- 
terpret the  command.  It  uses  the  word- like  a  technic,  hav- 
ing no  meaning  of  its  own,  and  gives  rather  a  description  of 
a  rite  than  a  definition  of  jSoMtri^u. 

No  one  ever  pretended  to  define  ^aitri^u  as  meaning  **  to 
apply  water  in  any  way" — of  course  Baptism  cannot  be  de- 
fined to  be  '*  the  application  of  water  in  any  way."  And 
whether  this  view  of  the  rite  is  correct  or  not,  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

§  3.  Statement  of  the  posUion  to  be  proved. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain  that  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  Btiptism  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  four  classes. 

1 .  Those  who  maintain  that  the  word  in  the  whole  extent 
of  its  usage  has  various  meanings,  and  from  this  fact  alone 
draw  the  inference  that,  therefore,  the  rite  may  be  performed 
in  various  ways,  making  at  the  same  time  no  attempt  to 
prove  which  of  its  possible  meanings  it  actually  has  in  the 
case  in  question. 

2.  Those  who  fix  on  a  specific  ipeaning — e.  g.  immerse, 
and  which  of  course  excludes  all  dispute  as  to  the  word, 
and  yet  insist  that  no  more  is  essential* 
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3.  Tho9e  who  look  mainly  at  the  obvious  design  of  the 
rite,  i.  e.  to  indicate  purity,  and  on  this  ground  affirm  that  to 
Baptize  is  to  apply  water  in  any  way  which  denotes  purity, 
without  attempting  to  make  out  a  philological  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  position  from  the  import  of  the  word  ^owtj^w. 

4.  Those  who  insist  that  the  word  in  all  its  extent  of 
usage  has  but  one  meaning — viz.  to  immerse — and  that  this 
excludes  all  debate  as  to  the  word. 

None  of  these  positions  is  in  my  judgment  adapted  to  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  word,  and 
to  give  satisfaction  and  rest  to  an  inquiring  mind.  Any 
vi^w  which  shall  effectually  do  this  will  be  found  to  have  the 
following  requisites  : 

(1.)  That  it  shall  be  strictly  philological. 

(2.)  That  out  of  all  the  possible  meanings  of  ^afri^u,  it 
shall  fix  on  one  as  the  real  meaning  in  the  case  in  question. 

(3.)  That  it  shall  at  all  times  steadily  adhere  to  this. 

(4.)  That  this  shall  limit  the  performance  of  the  rite  to  no 
particular  mode. 

The  position  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views  is  this,  that  the  word  ^a**ri^&j,  as  a  reli- 
gious term,  means  neither  dip  nor  sprinkle,  immerse  nor 
pour — nor  any  other  external  action  in  applying  a  fluid  to 
the  body,  or  the  body  to  a  fluid — nor  any  action  which  is 
limited  to  one  mode  of  performance.  But  that  as  a  religious 
term  it  means  at  all  times,  to  purify,  or  cleanse — words  of 
a  meaning  so  general  as  not  to  be  confined  to  any  mode,  or 
agent,  or  means,  or  object,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  but 
to  leave  the  widest  scope  for  the  question  as  to  the  mode — 
80  that  in  this  usage  it  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  synonyme 
of  the  word  xo^api^w. 

Let  it  then  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not  this. 
Does  the  word  in  all  its  extent  of  usage  denote  at  any  time 
a  definite  external  act?  nor  this,  Is  this  its  original^ primitive 
signification  ?  Even  if  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not 
touch  the  question-^for,  as  we  all  know,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  words  to  be  used  in  more  meanings  than 
one,  and  to  decide  in  what  sense  a  word  is  used  in  a  given 
instance,  we  are  not  to  follow  etymology  or  fancy,  but  evi- 
dence, derived  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 

With  regard  then  to  other  uses  of  the  word  ^owrt-i^w,  I 
freely  admit  that  in  classic  usage  it  does,  as  a  general  fact, 
clearly  denote  some  external  act  of  a  specific  kind,  yet  it  ia 
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by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  that  it  does  not  in  different 
cases  denote  ditferent  ac|s.  And  though  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  argument  which  I  propose  to  con- 
struct, yet  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  thinlc  it  best  to 
state  what  seems  to  be  the  truth  on  this  point. 

1.  I  freely  admit  that  in  numerous  cases  it  clearly  denotes 
to  immerse-*in  which  case  an  agent  submerges  partially  or 
totally  some  person  or  thing.  Indeed^  this  is  so  notoriously 
true,  that  I  need  attempt  no  proof.  Innumerable  examples 
are  at  hand,  and  enough  may  be  found,  in  all  the  most  com- 
mon discussions  of  the  subject. 

2.  It  is  also  applied  to  cases  where  a  fluid  is  poured  co- 
piously over  any  thing  so  as  to  flood  it,  though  not  completely 
or  permanently  to  submerge  it.  Of  this  usage  I  shall  adduce 
but  one  example : — Origen,  referring  to  the  copious  pouring 
of  water  by  Elijah  on  the  wood  and  on  the  sacrifice,  repre- 
sents him  as  baptizing  them.  For  the  passage,  and  remarks 
on  it,  see  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism. 

3.  It  is  also  applied  to  cases  where  a  fluid  without  an 
acent  rolls  over  or  floods,. and  covers  any  thing — as  in  the 
oft  quoted  passage  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Vol.  VII.  p.  19],  as 
translated  by  Prof.  Stuart :  ''  The  river,  borne  aipnff  by  a 
more  violent  current,  overwhelmed  many  (^/SoMm^s).  So, 
Vol.  I.  p.  107,  he  speaks  of  land  animals  intercepted  by  the 
Nile,  as  iSa4m^ofi.^a,  overwhelmed,  and  perishing.  The  same 
mode  of  speaking  is  also  applied  to  the  sea  shore,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  baptized  or  overwhelmed  by  the 
tide^ 

4.  It  is  also  applied  in  cases  where  some  person  or  thing 
sinks  passively  into  the  flood.  Thus  Josephus,  in  narrating 
his  shipwreck  on  the  Adriatic,  uses  this  word  to  describe  the 
sinking  of  the  ship. 

I  am  aware  that  by  some  writers  rigorous  efforts  are  made 
to  reduce  all  these  senses  to  the  original  idea  to  immerse  or 
dip.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  rather  led  by  their 
zeal  to  support  a  theory,  than  by  a  careful  induction  from 
facts ;  and  that  they  wrest  facts  to  suit  their  principles,  rather 
than  derive  theiV  principles  from  facts* 

To  me  it  seems  plain  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference,  as  to  the  external  act,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
admit  that  either,  in  preference  to  the  other,  is  the  original 
and  primitive  meaning  of  the  word.  If  it  were  an  object  of 
much  importance  to  decide  what  this  is,  inasmuch  as  they 
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a]l  agree  in  one  common  idea  of  a  state  or  condition^  though 
variously  caused,  I  should  incline  40  give  to  the  word  the 
meaning  to  cause  to  come  into  that  state,  and  this  idea  is  fa- 
vored by  the  termination,  i^u).  The  state  is,  a  state  of  being 
enveloped  or  surrounded  by  a  fluid,  or  any  thing  else  adapted 
to  proauce  such  a  result.  And  a  general  meaning  of  ^^ti^cj 
would  thus  be  to  cause  to  come  into  this  state — whether  it  be 
done  by  pouring  the  fluid  copiously  over  an  object,  or  by  the 
flowing  of  a  fluid  over  an  object,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  agent,  or  by  the  passive  sinking  of  an  object  into  it.  In 
all  these  cases  the  state  of  the  object  becomes  the  same»  but 
the  external  act,  by  which  it  comes  into  this  state,  is  not  the 
same  in  either  case. 

To  all  this,  however,  I  attach  no  great  importance  in  the 
discussion  of  the  present  question ;  unless  it  be  of  use  in  ex* 
posing  the  fallacy  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  this  word  to  such  a 
perfect  simplicity  of  meaning,  even  as  it  regards  an  external 
act,  as  is  claimed  for  it  by  some. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  I  were  to  admit  that  its  original 
and  primitive  idea  was  to  immerse,  and  that  when  it  denotes 
an  external  act,  it  never  departs  from  this  sense ;  still  the 
question  would  arise,  is  there  not  another  meaning  derived 
from  the  effects  of  this  act,  and  in  which  the  mind  contem- 
plates the  effect  alone,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced  ? 

I  contend  that  there  is — and  that  as  thorough  purification 
or  cleansing  is  often  the  result  of  submersion  in  water,  so 
the  word  /Sairri^cj  has  come  to  signify  to  purify  or  cleanse 
thoroughly,  without  any  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
done. 

§4. 

There  is  not  a  priori  the  least  improbability  of  such  a 
change  of  meaning,  from  the  laws  of  the  mind,  or  of  lan- 
guage. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  an  improbable  position  to  some, 
that  if  a  word  originally  signifies  '*  to  immerse,"  it  can  as- 
sume a  meaning  so  remote  from  its  primitive  sense  as  '*  to 
purify"  and  entirely  drop  all  reference  to  the  mode. 

Yet  the  slightest  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  to 
well-known  racts,  will  show  that  not  the  least  improbability 
of  such  a  result  exists. 

No  principle  is  more  universally  admitted  by  all  sound 
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philologists,  than  that  to  establish  the  original  and  primitive 
meaning  of  a  word,  is  not  at  all  decisive  as  it  regards  its 
subsequent  usages.  It  often  aids  only  as  giving  a  clue  by 
which  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  imagination,  or  the 
association  of  ideas  in  leading  the  mind  from  meaning  to 
meaning,  on  some  ground  of  relative  similitude,  or  connex- 
ion of  cause  and  eiTect. 

So  the  verb  to  spring,  denotes  an  act,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
noun  denoting  ah  act.  A  perception  of  similitude  transfers 
the  word  to  the  issuing  of  water  from  a  fountain — to  the 
motion  of  a  watch-spring — and  to  the  springing  of  plants  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Yet  who  does  not  feel  that  to  be 
able  to  trace  such  a  process  of  thought,  is  far  from  proving 
that,  when  a  man  in  one  case  says,  JL  made  a  spring  over  the 
ditch,  in  another,  I  broke  the  spring  of  my  watch,  in  another, 
I  drank  from  the  spring,  in  another,  I  prefer  spring  to  win- 
ter, he  means  in  each  case  the  same  thing  by  the  word 
spring?  And  who  in  using  these  words,  always  resorts  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  verb  ?  Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  this  is  commonly  done,  that  most  persons  are 
pleased  when  the  track  of  the  mind  is  uncovered,  and  the 
path  is  pointed  out  by  which  it  passed  from  meaning  to 
meaning,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  been  acquired— so  conversa- 
tion, prevent,  charity,  as  now  used,  have  obviously  departed 
widely  from  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  in  the  days 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 

But  to  multiply  words  on  a  point  so  plain,  would  be  need- 
less, had  not  so  much  stress  been  laid  on  the  supposed  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  therefore  too  plain  to  be 
denied,  that  words  do  often  so  far  depart  from  their  primi» 
tive  meaning,  as  entirely  to  leave  out  the  original  idea — and 
that  the  secondary  senses  of  a  word  are  often  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  important. 

Moreover,  to  establish  such  secondary  meanings,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
mind,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  do  it.  A  secondary 
meaning,  however  unlike  it  may  seem  to  the  primitive,  may 
yet  be  established  like  any'bther  fact  in  the  usage  of  lan- 
guage, that  is,  by  appropriate  testimony. 

But  whilst  such  transitions  are  common  in  all  wordS)  they 
are  particularly  common  in  words  of  the  class  of  ^a-jr^i^w  de- 
noting action  by,  or  with  reference  to,  a  fluid. — This  is  owing 
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to  the  fact  thai  the  effects  produced  by  the  action,  depend 
not  on  the  action  alone,  but  on  the  action  and  the  flpid  com- 
bined— and  of  course  may  be  varied  as  the  fluid  or  its  appli- 
cation varies. 

Let  us  now  take  the  general  idea  of  enveloping  or  im- 
mersing in  a  fluid,  and  see  how  unlike  the  effects  to  which  it 
may  give  rise. 

If  the  envelopment  is  produced  by  a  flood,  a  torrent,  or 
waves,  the  effect  may  be  to  overwhelm,  to  oppress,  to 
destroy. 

If,  by  taking  up  the  object  and  immersing  it  into  a  coloring 
fluid,  it  is  to  impart  a  new  color,  or  to  dye. 

If  by  taking  up  an  object  and  immersing  it  into  a  cleansing 
fluid — or  by  going  into  a  fluid — or  by  pouring  the  fluid  copi- 
ously over  the  object,  the  effect  is  to  purify  or  cleanse. 

And  on  these  natural  or  material  senses,  may  be  founded 
the  same  number  of  spiritual  or  moral  senses,  by  transferring 
the  ideas  to  the  mind. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  transfers  have  taken  place  in 
cognate  and  similar  words. 

1  shall  out  of  many  select  a  few  cases  from  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  Hebrew  words,  fully  to  illustrate,  and  clearly 
to  confirm  these  principles,  and  to  show  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  no  language,  but  rest  on  universal  laws  of  the 
mind. 

In  Greek  all  admit  that  the  most  common  sense  of  ^cMeru  is 
to  dip,  to  immerse.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
primitive  sense. 

But  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  same  word  has  passed 
to  the  meaning  to  dye,  without  any  reference  to  mode. 
Great  efforts  were  once  made  to  deny  this.  But  the  most 
intelligent  Baptists  now  entirely  abandon  this  ground,  and 
that  with  the  best  reason.  And  indeed,  so  far  has  the  word 
passed  from  its  original  sense  that  it  is  applied  to  coloring  the 
surface  of  an  object  by  gold,  i.  e.  to  gilding.  A  few  exam- 
ples out  of  many  in  so  plain  a  case  must  suffice.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  the  frogs  and  mice,  a  mouse  is  represented  as  dying  or 
coloring  the  lake  with  his  blood — s^d^rsro  al^n  XifAv^.  On 
this  there  was  once  a  battle  royal  to  prove  that  it  could  be 
proper  to  speak  of  dipping  a  lake  into  the  blood  of  a  mouse ; 
and  all  the  powers  ot  rhetoric  were  put  in  requisition  to  jus- 
tify the  usage.    Hear  now  Mr.  Carson,  inferior  in  learning 
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and  research  to  none  of  the  Baptists :  **  To  suppose  that 
there  is  here  any  extravagant  allusion  to  the  literal  immer- 
sion or  dipping  of  a  lake,  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  taste. 
The  lake  is  said  to  be  dyed^  not  to  be  dipped^  or  poured^  or 
sprinkled.  There  is  in  the  word  no  reference  to  mode.  Had 
Baptists  entrenched  themselves  here,  they  would  have  saved 
themselves  much  useless  toil,  and  much  false  criticism,  with- 
out straining  to  the  impeachment  of  their  candor  or  their 
taste.  What  a  monstrous  paradox  in  rhetoric  is  the  figuring 
of  the  dipping  of  a  lake  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse  I  Yet  Dr. 
Gale  supposes  that  the  lake  was  dipped  by  hyperbole.  The 
literal  sense  he  says  is,  the  lake  was  dipped  in  blood.  Never 
was  there  such  a  figure.  The  lake  is  not  said  to  be  dipped 
in  bloody  but  to*  be  dyed  with  blood."  P.  G7,  Am.  edition, 
N.  York,  1882*  This  is  well  said,  and  is  the  more  to  our 
purpose  on  account  of  its  author.  Indeed  his  whole  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  able,  lucid,  and  decisive.  Of  the  exam- 
ples adduced  by  him  I  shall  quote  one  or  two  more. 

^  Hippocrates  employs  it  to  denote  dying,  by  droppipg  the 
dying  liquid  on  the  thing  dyed :  Jflrsi^Av  i^Kfra^  i^i  ra  {/mocift 
fiauirTSTou :  *  When  it  drops  upon  the  garments  they  are  dyed/ 
This  surely  is  not  dying  by  dipping."    Carson,  p.  60.     , ' 

"Again.     In  Arrian — Expedition  of  Alexander:  To\jg  8i 

vuymag  Xiysi  Nsap^of  ici  jQairrojvrai  Iv^oi :    *  Nearchus   relates 

that  the  Indians  dye  their  beards.'  It  will  not  be  contended 
that  they  dyed  their  beards  by  immersion."     P.  6L. 

He  quotes  cases  in  which  it  is  used  to  describe  the  color- 
ing of  the  hair ;  the  staining  of  a  garment  by  blood ;  the 
staining  of  the  hand  by  crushing  a  coloring  substance  in  it ; 
for  which,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  I  refer  to  him,  and  to 
Prof.  Stuart. 

In  the  compounds  and  derivations  of  this  word  the  sense 
to  dye  is  very  extensive ;  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  which,  let 
any  one  examine  the  Thesaurus  of  H.  Stephens,  or  the  ab- 
breviation of  it  by  Scapula  on  this  word. 

It  is  compounded  with  colors  of  all  kinds,  as  ^op^^Bopoupi/^ 
Uxiv^ivofioupnSi  of  a  purple,  or  hyacinthine  dye.  It  denotes  a 
dyer,  a  dying  vat,  a  dye-house,  etc.,  jSoupsu^  jSo^ov,  etc.,  and 
it  even  passes,  as  before  stated,  to  cases  in  which  a  new 
color  is  produced  by  the  external  application  of  a  solid,  as 
Xpu<ro€a9«}(,  colored  with  gold,  or  gilded. 

But  it  is  needless  to  quote  at  large  all  the  examples  which 
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might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  points ;  and 
as  all  that  I  claim  is  conceded  even  by  our  Baptist  brethren, 
to  proceed  farther  would  seem  like  an  {[ttempt  at  useless  dis^ 
play.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  usages  of  a 
kindred  word  in  the  Latin  language. 

Tinga^  beyond  all  doubt,  means  to  immerse.  In  this  sense 
Facciolatus  and  Forcellinus  in  their  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexi- 
con give  ^aj^TOi  as  its  synonyme.  And  as  ^kicrui  is  used  to 
describe  the  immersing  of  an  axe  to  temper  it,  so  is  tingo 
to  describe  similar  operations.  So  Yirgil,  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  the  Cyclopian  workmen  of  Vulcan  thus  de- 
scribes them  as  immersing  the  hissing  metals  in  water  to 
temper  them.     Stridentia  tingunt  SBra  lacu.     M.  8, 45Q. 

So  speaking  of  a  sword :  Tinxerat  unda  stygia  ensem. 
iE.  12,  9L  Celsus  speaks  of  sponges  dipped  in  vinegar. 
Spongia  in  aceto  tincta^ 

The  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  spoken  of  as  an 
immersion  in  the  sea,  and  to  describe  this  tingo  is  used^ 

Tingere  se  oceano  properant  soles  hyberni.  Virg.  Geor. 
2,  481. 

Tingat  equos  gurgite  Phoebus.    M.  11,  914. 

But  to  prove  that  it  means  immerse  is  needless ;  no  one 
can  deny  it,  nor  is  it  the  point  at  which  I  chiefly  aim.  This 
is,  that  like  i^a^rrcj,  it  loses  all  reference  to  the  act  of  immer- 
sion and  comes  to  signify  simply  to  dye  or  color  in  any 
way. 

Of  this  there  is  a  presumptive  proof  that  is  obvious  even 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  learned  languages.  It 
has  given  rise  to  the  words  tinge  and  tint  in  our  language— 
and  who  that  speaks  of  the  rosy  tints  of  morn — or  of  the 
sun  tinging  the  clouds  with  golden  light,  would  have  the 
least  thought  of  immersion  ?  And  is  it  probable  that  such 
senses  would  have  passed  from  the  Latin  to  our  language, 
hacl  tingo  not  passed  from  its  original  sense  to  that  of  dying 
or  coloring  in  any  mode  7 

But  there  is  direct  proof  in  the  Latin  classics  of  the 
same  kind  as  exists  with  respeot  to  ^at/KTd. 

Horace  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  dying  of  wool,  as 
tingere  lanas  murice ;  Ovid,  to  denote  the  coloring  of  the 
hair,  and  of  ivory ;  Horace,  to  denote  the  coloring  of  the 
axe  used  in  sacrificing  the  victims,  as  victima  pontificum  se- 
cures cervice  tinget ;  Virgil,  Geor,  3.  v.  492,  to  denote  tho 
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malignant  effects  of  a  plague  on  cattle,  mentions  that  they 

had  scarce  blood  enough  left  to  color  the  knives  used  to  slay 

them. 

yix  snppositi  tingniitiir  MUigaine  enltri. 

So  in  Georg.  2:  ▼.  8,  we  have  the  words  Tinge  crura 
musto,  referring  to  the  coloring  or  staining  of  the  legs  by 
the  treading  of  the  wine  press.  In  Pliny  we  have  Tingen- 
tium  officinse,  shops  of  dyers,  and  in  Cicero,  Tintta  in  the 
phrase  to  denote  colored  things.  It  is  followed  by  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  color,  as  in  Pliny,  Tingere  coeruleum,  to  dye 
blue.  We  have  also  in  Lucretius,  Loca  lumine  tingunt  nubeft 
— ^to  tinge  or  color,  that  is  to  illuminate  with  light.  See  For- 
cellinus  and  Facciolatus,  or  Leverett's  Lexicon,  on  the  word. 

Indeed  on  this  word  no  less  than  on  jSairru  we  have  the 
unequivocal  concession  of  Mr.  Carson,  that  it  means  to  dye. 
"  In  Latin  also,  the  same  word,  tingo,  signifies  both  to  dip 
and  to  dye."    Carson,  p.  77. 

Facciolatus,  and  Forcellinus  and  Leverett  also  give  it  the 
sense  to  moisten,  to  wet,  and  make  it  in  this  sense  synony- 
mous with  TtyyQ — from  which  indeed  it  is  derived,  and  \o 
my  mind  the  examples  adduced  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
establish  this  sense.  But  on  this  it  is  needless  to  insist,  as 
Mr.  Carson  professes  not  to  be  satisfied  that  this  sense  can 
be  established,  and  for  the  present  I  wish  to  rely  on  facts 
concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

In  English,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  I  shall  select  the  word 
to  wash. 

The  original  and  common  idea  of  this  word  is  undeniably 
to  cleanse  by  a  purifying  fluid,  as  water — and  that  without 
respect  to  mode.  Of  these  ideas  in  its  progress  it  drops  all, 
and  assumes  a  meaning  that  involves  neimer  to  purity  nor 
to  use  a  fluid  at  all. 

As  washing  is  often  perforn^ed  by  a  superficial  applica- 
tion of  a  fluid,  it  often  assumes  this  sense  and  loses  entirely 
the  idea  of  cleansing,  as  when  we  speak  of  washing  a  wound 
with  brandy ;  or  with  some  cooling  application  to  alleviate 
inflammation.  In  this  case  we  aim  not  at  cleansing  but  at 
medicinal  efiect.  So  we  speak  of  the  sea  as  washing  the 
shores  or  rocks,  denoting  not  cleansing,  but  the  copious 
superficial  application  of  a  fluid. 

Again,  as  a  superficial  application  of  a  fluid  or  a  coloring 
mixture  is  often  made  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  color,  we 
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have  to  white^wa^,  to  red-wash,  to  yellow- wash;  and  the 
substances  or  fluid  mixtures  with  which  this  is  done,  are 
called  washes. 

Next  it  drops  the  idea  of  a  fluid  at  all,  and  assumes  the 
sense  of  a  superficial  application  of  a  solid — as  to  wash  with 
silver  or  gold. 

And  here  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  result,  in  words  of 
meaning  originally  unlike,  deserves  notice  as  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  effecting  such  changes. 

In  Greek,  /Somttw  denotes  originally  to  immerse, — action 
alone,  without  reference  to  effect.  In  English,  wash  denotes 
to  cleanse  or  purify  alone,  without  reference  to  mode.  Yet 
by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association,  both  are  used  to 
denote  coloring,  and  both  to  denote  covering  superficially 
with  silver  or  gold. 

Finally,  when  we  speak  of  the  wash  of  a  cow-yard,  and 
call  those  places  where  deposites  of  earth  or  filth,  or  veget- 
able matter  are  made,  washes,  who  wilt  contend  that  the 
idea  of  purity  is  retained  ? 

Again,  lustro  denotes  to  purify ^  by  certain  religious  rites, 
and  especially  by  carry ivg  around  the  victim  previously  to 
its  being  killed.  ^ 

From  this  it  passes  to  the  idea  of  passing  around  or 
through — dropping  the  idea  of  purifying — as  Pythagoras 
Egyptum  lusiravit.  Cicero. — Pythagoras  traversed  Egypt. 
Navibus  lustrandum  sequor*  Virg> — The  ocean  to  be  tra- 
versed with  ships. 

Hence  it  passes  to  the  idea  of  observing,  surveying, 
accurately  examining,  either  with  the  eyes,  or  the  mind. 
Totum  lustrabat  lumine  corpus.  Virg. — He  scrutinized,  or 
examined  his  whole  body  with  his  eyes.  Cum  omnia 
ratione  animoque  lustraris,  when  you  shall  have  surveyed 
and  accurately  examined  all  things  by  your  reasoa  and  in 
your  mind. 

And  what  widei^  departure  from  the  original  sense  to 
purifj'  is  possible  ?  In  Leverett  xa&ag(fig  is  given  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  lustratio,  and  yet  the  same  word  is  used  to  denote 
travelling  from  city  to  city.  Lustratio  municipiorum — also 
the  course  or  circuit  of  the  sun — lustratio  solis. 

So  too  in  Ezek.  23 :  1 5,  h^t^  to  immerse  is  used  to  denote 
dying — where  o*»l?Jiatt  denotes  dyed  attire,  as  Mr.  Carson 
also  allows. 
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Similar  transitions  of  meaning  could  be  pointed  out  in 
lavo  &^9  and  C)^i^  and  other  wordsi  were  it  at  all  necessary, 
and  did  time  alloW. 

Now  with  such  facts  before  us,  to  increase  the  number 
of  which  indefinitely,  were  perfectly  easy,  who  can  say  that 
there  is  the  slightest  improbability  in  the  idea  that  the  word 
^a^Ti^u  should  pass  from  the  sense  to  immerse,  to  the  sense 
to  purify,  without  reference  to  the  mode  ?  Can  ^wr%^  tingo, 
and  wash,  pass  through  similar  transitions,  and  cannot 

But  what  secondary  sense  shall  be  adopted  cannot  be  told 
a  priori^  but  must  be  decided  by  the  habits,  manners,  customs 
and  general  ideas  of  a  people,  and  sometimes  by  peculiar 
usages  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given*  For  example,  no 
reason  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  why  ^oMrrca  rather  than 
/SoMtril^w  should  pass  from  the  sense  immerse  to  the  sense  to 
dye — yet  there  is  evidence  that  it  did.  On  the  other  hand 
it  could  not  be  certainly  foretold  that  jSo^ri^ca  rather  than 
/?airrw  would  pass  to  the  sense  to  cleanse,  and  yet  that  it  did 
so  pass  may  still  be  true,  and  if  true  can  be  proved  like  any 
other  fact. 

And  the  existence  of  manners  and  customs  tending  to 
such  a  result,  renders  such  a  result  probable. 

§5. 

Circumstances  did  exist  tending  to  produce  such  a  trans- 
fer of  meaning  in  ^arri^o),  and  therefore  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  was  made. 

As  it  regards  /Sav'rcj  and  lingo  we  have  no  proof  that 
any  peculiar  causes  existed  tending  to  such  a  change  of 
meaning  as  they  are  confessed  to  have  actually  undergone. 

But  as  it  regards  jSao^ri^ca,  such  a  tendency  can  be  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  manners  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  for 
though  no  immersions  of  the  person  were  enjoined  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  but  simply  washings  of  the  body,  or  flesh,  in 
any  way,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immersions  and 
bathings  were  in  daily  use — and  these  as  well  as  all  their 
other  washings  were,  solely  for  the  sake  of  purity,  and  held 
up  this  idea  daily  before  the  mind. 

Hence,  when  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Greek 
language  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Jews,  it-  encountered  a 
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tendency  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  already  changed 
the  meaning  of  ^arrcj  to  color  or  dye  ;  but  far  more  definite, 
powerful,  and  all  pervading;  for  the  practice  of  immersing 
to  color  was  limited  to  a  few,  but  the  practice  of  bathing  or 
immersing  to  purify,  was  common  to  a  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  idea  of  purification  from  uncleanliness  pervaded 
their  whole  ritual,  in  numberless  cases,  and  .must  have  been 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  stated.  As  the  laws  of  the  mind  made  from 
jSairrw,  to  Jye,  to  color,  to  paint,  and  from  tingo,  the  same ; 
so  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  so  general  a  use 
of  immersion  to  produce  purity,  would  give  to  jScwri^w  the 
corresponditig  sense,  to  purify.  This  does  not,  I  am  aware, 
prove  that  it  did.  But  it  opens  the  way  for  such  proof,  and 
shows  that  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  the  rigorous 
efforts  that  are  made  to  set  it  aside. 

Even  a  moderate  degree  of  proof  is  sufficient  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  the  most  familiar  laws  of  the  mind  and  all  the 
power  of  presumptive  evidence  from  analogical  cases  tend 
this  wav. 

§  6. 

There  is  no  probability  a  priori  against  thisposition  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  the  word  is 
applied,  in  the  rite  of  Baptism.  But  the  probability  is  deci- 
dedly and  strongly  in  its  favor. 

No  law  of  philology  is  more  firmly  established  than  this, 
that  in  the  progress  of  society,  new  ideas  produce  new 
words  and  new  senses  of  old  words,  and  hence  in  judging 
concerning  such  new  senses  we  are  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  ne\V  subjects  of  thought  that  arise. 

Now  that  in  this  case  the  Greek  language  was  applied  to 
a  new  subject  of  thought  is  most  plain,  and  that  subject  is 
the  peculiar  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  Baptism  refers  to  these  is  admitted  by  all. 

Now  if  any  external  act  had  any  peculiar  fitness  to  pre- 
sent these  to  the  mind,  a  presumption  would  be  in  favor  of 
that  act ;  and  if  the  meaning  claimed  was  unfit  to  present 
them  to  the  mind  there  would  be  a  presumption  against  it. 

Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact  that  directly  the 
reverse  is  true.    What  is  the  peculiar  efiect  of  the  opera- 
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lion  of  the  Holjr  Ghost  on  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  moral  cleans- 
ing or  purification  7 

Now  no  word  denoting  merely  a  mode  of  applying  a  fluid 
to  a  thing,  or  of  puttiitf[  any  thing  into  a  fluids  conveys  of 
itself  any  such  idea.  To  pour,  sprinkle,  immerse,  or  dip, 
convey  in  themselves  no  idea  at  all  of  cleansing.  The  effect 
of  the  action  depends  mainly  on  the  fluid,  not  on  the  action, 
and  may  be  either  to  purify  or  to  pollute.  If  clear  water  is 
used,  the  effect  is  to  purify.  If  filtny  water  is  used  the  effect 
is  to  pollute.  So  Job  says,  '*  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow- 
water, and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean,  yet  shalt  thou 
plunge  me  [Greek  jSorru,  Heb.  ^ao]  in  the  ditch,  and  my  own 
clothes  shall  abhor  me/'  Here  the  effect  of  plunging  is  pol- 
lution, because  it  is  not  into  clean  water  out  mto  filthy. 
Hence,  no  external  act  has  in  itself  any  fitness  to  present  to 
the  mind  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

On  the  other  hand,  to  wash,  to  purify,  to  cleanse,  all  direct 
the  mind  to  the  very  thing  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; — hence 
the  presumption  is  entirely  against  the  supposition  that  the 
word  denotes  an  external  act,  and  in  favor  of  the  meaning 
claimed. 

§7. 

There  is  decided  philological  proof  in  favor  of  this  view. 
This  I  shall  soon  proceed  to  adduce.  But  the  course  which 
the  argument  has  too  often  taken,  renders  it  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principles  of  the  reasoning 
involved. 

It  is  commonly  the  case,  that  after  proving  that  there  are 
clear  instances  in  which  ^airri^u}  means  to  immerse,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  is  violently  improbable  that  it  ever  means 
any  thing  else,  and  that,  if  it  can  but  be  shown  that  in  a 
given  passage  it  can  possibly  mean  immerse,  no  more  is 
needed,  so  that  the  main  force  of  argument  is  not  to  prove 
that  it  does  so  mean  from  the  exigency  of  ^the  place,  but 
that  it  may  possibly  so  mean,  and  therefore  in  consequence 
of  its  meaning  so  in  other  places,  it  does  so  here. 

Prof.  Ripley  reasons  on  these  principles  in  his  reply  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  but  Mr.  Carson  has  more  boldly  and  lully 
developed  them  than  any  writer  on  that  side  of  the  question 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
p.  1Q8,  IQO,  that  when  one  meaning  of  a  word  is  proved  by 
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sufficient  evidence,  no  objections  to  retaining  this  meaning 
in  other  places  can  be  admitted  as  decisive,  except  they 
involve  an  impossibility.  This  he  says  is  self*evident,  and 
lays  it  down  as  a  canon  ;  and  affirms,  p.  106,  that  the  man 
who  does  not  perceive  the  justness  of  his  positions  is  not 
worth  reasoning  with.  Now  that  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  assuming  the  improbability  of  the  meaning  to 
purify,  nay  that  the  probability  is  decidedly  in  its  favor,  I 
have  clearly  shown.  Of  course,  to  show  that  in  a  given  case 
it  can  possibly  mean  immerse,  is  nothing  to  the  point  The 
question  is,  what  is  its  fair,  natural  and  obvious  sense  in  the 
case  in  question,  not  what  it  can  possibly  by  any  stretch  of 
ingenuity  be  made  to  mean. 

Of  old  it  was  customary  in  the  same  way  to  try  to  prove 
that  ^a/irru  does  not  mean  to  dye,  because  some  other  sense 
is  possible  or  conceivable — and  as  we  have  seen,*  Gale  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  a  lake  is  spoken  of  as  figura- 
tively dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse ;  lest  he  should  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  obvious  sense  that  the  lake  was  dyed, 
colored  or  tinged,  with  the  blood  of  a  mouse. 

But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  as  it  regards  ^aflTTw,  is  at  last 
candidly  and  fairly  given  up; — and  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  same  candor  will,  at  length,  lead  to  the  same  results  in 
the  case  of  the  cognate  word  ^owrri^w  ? 

It  may  be  farther  observed  that  the  reasoning  of  philology 
is  not  demonstrative,  but  moral  and  cumulative ;  and  that 
an  ultimate  result  depends  upon  the  combined  impression  of 
all  the  facts  of  a  given  case  as  a  whole — on  the  principle 
that  the  view,  which  best  harmonizes  'all  the  facts,  and  falls 
in  with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  true. 

And  where  many  and  separate  and  independent  facts  all 
tend  with  different  degrees  of  probability  to  a  common  re- 
sult, there  is  an  evidence  over  and  above  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  each  case  by  itself,  in  the  coincidence  of  so  many 
separate  and  independent  probabilities  in  a  common  result. 
And  to  be  able  to  prove  that  each  may  be  explained  other- 
wise, and  is  not  in  itself  a  demonstration,  cannot  break  the 
force  of  the  fact,  that  so  many  separate  and  independent 
probabilities  all  tend  one  way.  The  probability  produced 
by  such  coincidences  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  sepa- 
rate probabilities :  it  has  the  force  of  the  &ct  that  they  co- 
incide,— and  that  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  mean- 
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ing  in  which  they  ail  coincide,  is  the  only  mode  of  explaining 
the  coincidence. 

That  there  are  various  independent  proofs,  that  jSavri^u 
as  a  religious  term  means  to  purify,  and  that  these  all  coin* 
cide,  and  that  this  view  harmonizes  and  explains  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

§8. 

In  John  3 :  35,  xoAaptfit^  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
^at/KTi(ty}i£^  and  thus  the  usus  loquendi^  as  it  regards  the  reli- 
gious rite,  is  clearly  decided. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these,  vs.  23,  23.  John  and 
Jesus  were  baptizing,  one  in  Judea,  the  other  in  iBnon,  near 
to  Salem,  and  in  such  circumstances  that  to  an  unintelligent 
observer  there  would  seem  to  be  a  rivalry  between  the 
claims  of  the  two.  The  disciples  of  John  might  naturally 
feel  that  Jesus  was  intruding  into  the  province  of  their 
master.  They  might  even  believe  John  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sect  which  held  that  belief.  On 
this  point  a  dispute  arose  between  the  disciples  of  John  and 
the  Jews,  (or  a  Jew  as  many  copies  read,)  v.  25. 

They  come  to  John  and  state  the  case,  v.  26.  ''  Rabbi, 
be  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  bearest 
witness,  behold  the  same  baptizeth^  and  all  men  come  to  him.'* 
Plainly  implying  that  in  so  doing  he  was  improperly  inter- 
fering with  the  claims  of  John. 

John  in  reply,  v.  27--«-31,  disclaims  all  honor  except  that 
bestowed  on  him  by  God,  of  bein^  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  and  rejoices  to  decrease  m  order  that  he  may  in- 
crease— thus  justifying  the  course  which  was  so  offensive  to 
his  disciples,  and  settling  the  dispute  in  favor  of  the  claims 
of  Christ. 

The  argument  from  these  facts  is  this :  The  dispute  in 
question  was  plainly  a  specific  dispute  concerning  baptism, 
as  practised  by  Jesus  and  John,  and  not  a  general  dispute  on 
the  subject  of  purification  at  large  ;  so  that  ^^r^Ci^  irgfi  ^oir- 
rio'/xou  is  the  true  sense  ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  written,  the 
passage  would  have  been  regarded  by  all  as  perfectly  plain. 

But  instead  of  i8aim(ffA.ou,  John  has  used  xadagKfiMv,  because 
the  sense  is  entirely  the  same.  In  other  words,  "  a  question 
concerning  baptism,"  and  **  a  question  concerning  purifica- 
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tion,**  were  at  that  time  modes  of  expression  perfectly  equi- 
valent ;  that  is,  jSourno'ixo^  is  a  synonyme  of  xa^afitrfjuo^. 

The  only  mode  of  escaping  this  result  is  to  say,  that  as 
immersion  in  water  involves  purification,  and  is  a  kind  of 
purification,  so  it  may  have  given  rise  to  a  question  on  the 
subject  of  purification  at  large  ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  the 
whole  scope  of  the  passage  forbids  such  an  idea.  The  question 
was  not  general  but  specific,  being  caused  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two  claims  to  baptize ;  and  so  was  the  reply  of  John. 

Moreover,  to  assume  a  general  dispute  on  purification 
renders  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  obscure ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  not  seen  that  in  this 
case  xa^ofKffAoff  is  a  synonyme  of  ^airriCfAfe,  are  much  per- 
plexed to  see  what  a  dispute  on  purification  in  general  has 
to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  from  the  concurrence  of  twp 
claims  to  baptize,  is  obviously  indicated  by  the  psirticle  o5v 
in  V.  25,  showing  undeniably  that  the  events  just  narrated 
gave  rise  to  the  question.  This  connexion  does  not  appear 
in  our  translation,  and  hence  the  course  of  thought  is  some- 
what obscured.  t 

It  is  plain  then  that  independently  of  all  theories  or  inte- 
rests, xadajitf/xo^  is  used  as  synonymous  with  ^unrntfiMS.  As- 
signing this  meaning  makes  the  passage  natural,  lucid,  and 
simple  ;  to  assume  a  general  debate  on  purification  at  large, 
renders  it  forced  and  obscure,  and  the  reply  of  John  totally 
irrelevant. 

And  what  reason  is  there  for  denying  this  conclusion  ? 
Kone  but  the  fear  of  the  result.  No  law  of  language  requires 
it — no  existing  fact — no  previous  probability*  These,  as  we 
have  shown,  are  all  decidedly  the  other  way.  It  is  then  of 
no  avail  to  talk  of  possible  senses.  The  question  is  not 
what  is  possible,  but  what  is  a  rational  inference  from  a  fair 
view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  is,  that  jSa'^rttfiMg  and  xaAagitfti.^  are  synonymous. 

I  have  spoken  the  more  at  large  on  this  case,  because  it  is 
so  rarely  referred  to  in  arguments  on  this  question,  and  be- 
cause  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  usus  hquendi  is  pe- 
culiarly clear. 

No  word  is  more  entirely  independent  of  all  reference  to 
modes  and  forms  than  xo^a^ i^oj,  and  nothing  can  more  clearly 
show  that  ^airri^G.}  had  dropped  all  reference  to  form,  and 
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Msumed  the  sense  to  purify  or  cleanse,  than  making  it  a 
synonyme  of  xaBapi^bi,  And  the  evidence  is  the  more  striking, 
as  it  is  incidental  and  undesigned.     It  is  as  if  we  could  stand    \ 
on  the  plains  of  Judea  and  hear  them  interchange  /3a<rntf^|Ubo^     ' 
and  xodapicffM^  as  synonymous  words. 

But  if  this  is  the  force  of  the  word  in  one  instance  as  a    -^ 
religious  rite,  then  it  is  its  force  in  all  similar  cases. 

§9. 

This  view  alone  fully  explains  the  existing  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  baptize. 

That  the  Messiah  should  immerse  is  nowhere  foretold ; 
but  that  he  should  j^urt/y,  is  often  and  fully  predicted. 

But  especially  is  this  foretold  in  that  last  and  prominent 
prophecy  of  Malachi,  (iii.  1 — 3,)  which  was  designed  to  fill 
the  eye  of  the  mind  of  the  nation,  until  he  came. 

He  is  here  presented  to  the  mind  in  ail  his  majesty  and 
power,  but  amid  all  other  ideas  that  of  purifying  is  most 
prominent.  He  was  above  al^  things  to  purify  and  purm, 
and  that  with  power  so  great,  that  few  could  endure  the 
fiery  day.  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming,  and  who 
shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  ? 

Suppose  now  the  word  ^eurri^Q  to  mean  as  I  afiirm — the 
whole  nation  are  expecting  the  predicted  purifier ;  all  at 
once  the  news  goes  forth  that  a  great  purifier  has  appeared 
and  that  all  men  flock  to  him  and  are  purified  in  the  Jordan. 
How  natural  the  inference  I  the  great  purifier  so  long  fore- 
told, has  at  last  appeared,  and  how  natural  the  embajsy  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites  to  inquire,  who  art  thou  ?  and  when 
he  denied  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  either  of  his  expected 
attendants,  how  natural  the  inquiry,  why  purifiest  thou  then  7 
It  is  his  work — of- him  it  is  foretold ;  why  dost  thou  intrude 
into  his  place  and  do  his  workT 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  most 
fully,  that  the  idea  which  came  up  before  the  mind  of  the 
Jews  when  the  words  Iw&wijf  o  Bafl-ciffcijf  were  used,  was  not, 
John  the  immerser,  or  John  the  dipper,  but  John  the  purifier 
—a  name  peculiarly  appropriate  to  him  as  a  reformer,  as 
puritan  was  to  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

This  view  has  to  my  own  mind  the  self-evidencing  power 
of  truth,  fc^r  there  is  not  the  slightest  presumption  against  it; 
all  probable  evidence  is  in  its  fiivor;  audit  explains  and  has* 
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monizes  the  facts  of  the  case  as  no  other  view  does.  Indeed 
I  can  never  read  the  account  of  Jobo's  baptism,  and  bis 
various  replies,  without  feeling  that  this  passage  from  Mala- 
chi  gives  color  to  them  all.  This  idea  I  shall  consider  more 
at  large  in  the  following  section. 

§  10. 

The  contrast  made  by  John  between  his  own  baptism  and 
that  of  Christ,  illustrates  and  confirms  the  same  view. 

This  contrast  exists  in  three  particulars — the  subject,  the 
a^ent,  and  the  means. 

in  the  case  of  John,  the  subject  was  the  body — in  the 
case  of  Christ,  the  mind. 

In  the  case  of  John,  the  agent  was  material,  i.  e.  a  man — 
in  the  case  of  Christ  the  agent  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
case  of  John,  the  means  were  water — in  the  case  of  Christ, 
the  truth  and  the  emotions  of  God. 

Now  the  idea  to  purify  is  perfectly  adapted  to  illustrate 
and  carry  out  such  a  contrast,  but  to  immerse  is  not. 

This  sense  is  never  transferred  to  the  mind,  in  any  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  I  know,  to  indicate  any  thing  like  the  effects 
of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Where  oppressive,  crushing,  painful  or  injurious  influences 
are  denoted,  it  is  so  transferred — as  fWQicug  ipQomcip  pe^aftna- 
IMvoQ  thv  v(Av»  Chrysostanu  Bci^atcus  ofia^icug  Bspafntafid" 
voh  idem  ;  nolXwyHiMtai  nqayimtwf  j?e^a^ruT/t««Voc,  Idem;  and  in 
this  sense  the  overwhelming  and  crushing  of  Christ  by  cares 
and  agony  is  spoken  of  as  a  baptism  in  the  gospels.  But  this 
does  not  denote  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  effects  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  the  sense  to  purify,  can  be  with  ease  applied  to  body 
or  mind,  to  human  agents  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  water,  or 
to  the  truth  and  divine  influence. 

How  simple  and  natural  the  statement  I  ''I  indeed  purify 
you  with  water — but  he  shall  purify  you  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  perform  an  external  and  symbolical  rite,  by  which 
the  body  is  cleansed  with  water,  but  he  shall  perform  a 
higher  cleansing,,  or  that  in  which  the  mind  itself  is  purified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God." 

And  how  harsh,  how  forced,  how  unnatural  to  say,  I  im* 
merse  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit — and  in  fine,  such  a  use  of 
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language  to  denote  such  a  thing  is  entirely  foreign  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  human  mindi 

Indeed  so  much  is  the  force  of  this  felt,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  antithesis  many  resort  to  a  new  modification  of  the  idea« 
and  maintain  that  it  means  to  imbue  largely,  to  overwhelm 
with  divine  influences. 

But  this  destroys  the  whole  symmetry  of  the  antithesis. 
John  does  not  mean  to  say,  I  immerse  you  largely  with  water, 
but  either,  I  immerse  you  in  water,  or  I  cleanse  you  with  it ; 
and  whichever  sense  we  adopt  in  one  part  of  the  antithesis, 
we  ought  to  retain  in  the  other. 

But  when  the  accent  is  spiritual,  the  object  spiritual,  and 
the  means  spiritual,  and  the  end  purity,  immersion  is  out  of 
the  question.  Nothing  but  the  most  violent  improbability  of 
the  sense  to  purify,  can  authorize  us  to  reject  it  in  such  a 
case.  But  no  such  improbability  exists  ;  the  probability  is 
entirely  in  its  favor.  Purify,  then,  in  any  view  of  the  subject, 
must  here  be  the  sense. 

This  view  is  still  further  confirmed  by  comparing  the  lan- 
guage of  John  with  the  passage  from  Malachi  already  quoted. 
It  seems  to  be  at  all  times  his  great  desire  to  lead  them  to 
apply  those  words  to  Christ,  and  not  to  himself.  As  if  he  had 
said,  **  Do  not  think  that  I  am  the  great  purifier  spoken  of  in 
those  words.  After  me  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  unworthy  to  loose.  He  shall 
purify  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire — whose  fan  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  shall  thoroughly  purge  (SmxaiapisT)  his 
floor,"  etc.  But  all  the  force,  correspondence,  and  natural 
illumination  of  these  passages,  depends  on  giving  to  the  word 
paiTTi^a  the  sense  which  I  claim. 

§  11. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  directly  said  to  baptize, 
and  in  this  case  all  external  acts  are  of  course  excludea,  and 
purify  is  the  only  appropriate  sense. 

**  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit." 

If  any  shall  say  that  joining  the  church  by  the  external  rite 
is  here  meant,  I  reply,  that  is  never  performed  by  the  Spirit, 
but  by  man.  But  this  baptism  is  as  much  a  real  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  causing  to  drink  into  one  Spirit,  which  is 
not  external,  but  internal  and  real. 
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But  to  immerse  in  water  is  not  the  work  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  nor  is  it  his  work  to  immerse  the  mind,  but  to  purify 
the  mind  is.  Moreover,  not  an  external  union  to  the  visible 
Church,  but  a  real  union  to  the  true  and  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  is  here  meant,  and  this  is  produced  by  the  purification 
of  the  mind,  not  by  the  immersion  of  the  body.  Hence  to 
describe  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  uniting  us  to  the 
body  of  Christf  purify  is  adopted — immerse  is  not. 

§  12. 

BoMtW^w  and  xaAapi^u)  are  so  similarly  used  in  connexion 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  decidedly  to  favor  the  idea 
that  they  are  in  a  religious  use  synonymous. 

The  purification  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  two 
kinds:  (1,)  a  purification  from  spiritual  defilement;  (2,)  a 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  i.  e.  liability  to  be  punished, 
and  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  through  the  atonement. 

It  is  through  the  atonement  that  pardon  is  given ;  and 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  conviction  of  sin  is  produced  ;  and 
by  him  also  a  sense  of  guilt  is  taken  away  in  view  of  the 
atonement ;  and  in  this  sense  he  is  said  to  cleanse  from  sin 
by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

This  kind  of  purification  may  be  called  legal,  as  it  relates 
to  guilt,  forgiveness,  and  an  atonement.  The  other  kind  of 
purification  may  be  called  moral,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  the 
unholy  and  impure  feelings  and  habits  of  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duces in  their  place  those  that  are  holy  and  pure. 

Both  kinds  of  purification  are  expressed  by  the  same 
word,  xo^api^Cij.  Its  use  to  denote  legal  purification  or  expia- 
tion is  very  extensive.  It  denotes,  (1,)  to  make  atonement. 
As  in  Ex.  29 :  37,  and  30 :  10 :  ''  Thou  shalt  make  atonement 
for  the  altar ;"  **  Aaron  shall  make  atonement;"  Sept.  xo^apt^cj, 
Heb.  ^w. 

(2.)  To  forgive,  Ex.  20 :  7 :  "  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  {ov  xadctQui)  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  Ex.  34 : 7. 
''  That  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  Deut.  5:11.  Iclem, 
In  these  and  similar  cases  the  Greek  xadoQi^to  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  h^a  to  forgive,  to  absolve  from  punishment,  and 
is  used  in  a  sense  strictly  legal,  and  does  not  refer  to  moral 
purity  at  all.  So  in  1  John  1:7.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin ;"  and  v.  0,  He  is  faitb« 
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ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.  In  these  cases  the  idea  of  atonement  and 
forgiveness  by  it,  are  involved  in  xoi^o^^^,  and  in  Heb.  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  purge  the  conscience  from  dead  \ 
works,  implying  a  deliverance  from  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a  ' 
sense  of  pardoned  sin.  KadoQiCm  is  here  used ;  hence  an 
atonement  is  called  ttadoQuffihg  in  Heb.  1 :  3.  When  lie-had 
by  himself  purged  our.  sins,  {xadctQUffihif  noirjadfupoi;,)  he  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high*  In  this  case 
the  atonement,  xadoQurfwgf  was  made  first,  and  then  applied 
to  cleanse  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nor  is  this  usage  confined  to  Scriptural  Greek ;  we  find 
that  when  Crcesus  exempted  Adrastus  from  liability  to  pun- 
ishment for  killing  his  brother,  it  is  said  ftev  hxadi^Qe — he  puri- 
fied him — and  when  Adrastus  requested  such  exemption, 
HudoQiftov  hdieto  he  requested  expiation— or  exemption  from  ^ 
liability  to  punishment.  Among  the  Jews  this  kind  of  puri- 
fication was  indicated  by  its  appropriate  external  forms  of 
which  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  the  most  common —if  not 
the  only  one.  Resides  this,  as  all  know,  HaOoQi^m  is  used 
abundantly  to  denote  moral  purification  or  its  emblem  cere- 
monial purification — of  which  no  examples  are  needed. 

Hence  to  a  Jew^he  most  natural  word  to  connect  with 
the  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  xa&oQiafiogf  or  some 
synonymous  word. 

Between  immersion  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  such 
associations  had  ever  been  established.  For  all  the  remis- 
sions of  sin  under  the  old  ritual  were  by  blood,  and  hence 
Paul,  Heb.  9:  19 — 23,  after  speaking  of  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  upon  the  peqple,  and  the  book  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  vessel,  says,  xcu  ax^dbv  iv  aiiiari  navta  xadotQi^erai  nata  rbv 
vofwv,  ytcu  x^^Qtg  alfiarexxvciag  ov  yivBron  aqteaig. 

Here  the  connexion  of  nadoQiafiog  and  aqteatg  ojao^imv — 
''  purification''  and  "  forgiveness  of  sins,"  are  presented  at 
once  to  the  eye. 

And  there  was  no  rite  that  involved  immersion,  which  had 
any  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Now  if  any  word  is  found  to  sustain  the  same  relations 
as  xadoQusfibg  to  the  same  idea,  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  pantiC» 
and  its  derivatives  do  sustain  the  same  relation.  Mark  1 :  4. 
"  John  preached  the  Baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgive- 
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ness  of  sins/' — so  in  Luke  3 :  3.  Also,  Acts  3 :  38,  '<  Repent 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Here  the  idea  is  legal — the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
common^expression  for  this  is  xccdaQtafMs — ^and  baptism  has  a 
diiect  relation  to  it — and  immersion  is  never  used  in  any 
such  relation.  How  natural  then  the  conclusion  that  ^antU- 
fiog  has  the  same  sense  as  the  word  in  whose  familiar  place 
it  stands. 

But  though  Baptism  in  these  places  relates  chiefly  to  legal 
purification,  in  others  it  relates  as  clearly  to  moral  purifica- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  also  corresponds  with  xadoQi^eDf  which 
as  we  have  seen  includes  both  kinds  of  purification,  legal 
and  moral. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  §afttii(o  as  well  as  nctdoQi^io 
relate  to  both  kinds  of  purification,  legal  and  moral,  of  the 
conscience  and  of  the  heart ;  and  the  language  most  com- 
monly applied  to  the  first  is  xadaiQa  or  xadoQi^on — and  this 
is  always  in  the  ritual  symbolized  by  sprinkling  and  by  blood. 
Hence. as  ^aTni^m  has  the  same  extent  of  application  with 
)(adaQi^(Oi  and  as  it  stands  in  the  same  relations  with  it  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  it  is  highly  probabl%that  it  has  the  same 
sense.  By  giving  it  a  meaning  so  extensive  as  purify,  it  is 
adapted  to  fulfil  all  its  relations.  By  confining  it  to  a  mean- 
ing; so  limited  as  to  immerse,  it  is  unfitted  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  relations  in  which  it  stands. 

§  13. 

The  account  of  Baptism  given  by  Josephus,  a  cotempo* 
rary  Jew,  is  perfectly  in  coincidence  with  this  view. 

[To  be  continued,']* 


*  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  defer  the  remainder  of  this  article. 
It  will  appear  in  the  next  No.  of  the  Repository.  The  author 
examines  several  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  /Sairri^w  has  the  sense  of  xadapiTw,  and  maintains  by  nu- 
merous quotations  from  the  Fathers,  that  it  was  so  understood 
by  primitive  Christians.  The  reader  will  find  much  that  is 
curious  and  instructive  in  this  discussion.  Editor, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
Ancibht  and  Modbsn  Eloqubnce. 

B]r  N.  Clecf elaa^  Biq.  Newbofj,  MaM. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Eloquence,  we  are  struck  with 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  its  earliest  annals  are  also  those  of 
its  most  signal  triumphs.  In  that  age  of  wonders,  when 
Athens  burst  upon  the  world  in  all  the  splendor  of  her  litera- 
ture, her  arts,  and  arms.  Eloquence  was  born.  Like  that 
most  beautiful  of  the  mythological  fancies,  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  it  seems  to  have  sprung  at  once  to  perfection, 
full-armed  and  glorious.  We  know,  indeed,  that  Greece 
abounded  in  orators,  before  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  But 
the  earlier  and  ruder  efforts  of  the  art,  like  the  impassioned 
talks  of  our  own  Aborigines,  perished  with  the  occasions  that 
produced  them.  The  eloquence  of  Pericles,  indeed,  was  of 
a  higher  stamp.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  great 
orator  of  Greece  and  the  world.  But  though  we  are  told, 
and  can  believe,  that  '*he  thundered,  and  lightened,  and 
shook  all  Greece,"  no  authentic  specimen  of  his  powers 
remains.  Of  the  Athenian  orators  immediately  preceding, 
and  cotemporary  with  Demosthenes,  we  shall  make  no  men- 
tion here,  dimmed  as  they  were,  and  ever  must  be,  by  his 
incomparable  splendor. 

The  superiority  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  claim  to  rank 
as  the  greatest  of  orators,  is  universally  admitted.  '  His 
reputation,  like  that  of  Homer,  than  which  it  is  only  kss 
ancient,  may  be  considered  as  resting  on  an  immovable 
basis.  It  is  established  by  the  admiration  of  his  acute  and 
fastidious  countrymen — by  the  unbounded  sway  which  he 
exerted  over  them — and  by  the  dread  with  which  he  inspired 
their  foes.  Cicero,  the  all-accomplished  orator,  philosopher 
and  statesman — ^Quintilian,  the  greatest  of  rhetoricians — and 
Longinus  the  ablest  of  critics — alike  awarded  to  him  the  palm 
of  unrivalled  eloquence.  Nor  has  the  decision  of  antiquity 
been  reversed  by  the  mt)derns.  Little  as  his  sententious  en- 
ergy has  been  imitated,  its  vast  superiority  is  conceded  by  all. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  examine,  somewhat  particularly, 
the  character  of  that  eloquence  which  has  thus  secured  the 
suffrage  of  ages,  and  of  nations ; — and  the  rather  as  the 
praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  it,  must  have  excited 
the  curiosity,  if  not  the  skepticism  of  those,  who  have  never 
read  either  original  or  translation,— -or  whose  reading  has 
been  limited  to  a  few  short  extracts  in  our  school-books. 
Even  among  the  educated  men  of  our  country,  Demosthenes, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  much  less  known  than  Cicero.  Se- 
lected orations  of  the  latter  form  a  part  of  the  preparatory 
course  for  college,  while  the  former  is  scarcely  studied,  even 
in  college.  To  read  the  Grecian  orator  in  his  own  tongue, 
with  a  just  appreciation  and  relish  of  his  merits,  requires  a 
familiarity  with  the  language,  which  comparatively  few 
attain.  The  Greek  of  Demosthenes  is  by  no  means  easy. 
The  very  excellencies  of  his  style,  its  conciseness  and  idio- 
matic structure,  render  the  acquisition  a  serious  labor,  even 
for  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  other  Greek  authors. 
He  has  indeed  been  well  translated.  But  few  take  an  interest 
in  translations,  which  was  not  first  inspired  by  the  originals. 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  best  translation  is  an 
imitation^  rather  than  facsimile — that  the  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish idioms  are  widely  dissimilar — and  that  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  style  of  Demosthenes,  which  render  the  trans- 
fer especially  difficult.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  it 
may  seem  less  strange,  though  not  perhaps  any  less  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  acknowledged  Prince  of  orators  should  be 
so  little  known,  and  so  imperfectly  appreciated. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  this  great  man  is,  undoubtedly, 
strength,  '*  His  peculiar  properties,"  says  Longinus,  **  spe- 
cially vouchsafed  to  him  by  immediate  dispensation  of  the 
Pivinity,  were  unrivalled  and  unapproachable  vigor  and 
power."  It  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  perceive  the  fact,  than 
to  tell  wherein  the  great  strength  of  this  intellectual  Samson 
lay. 

We  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  eminently  ar-- 
gumentative.  No  orator  can  be  named,  who  in  this  respect 
is  more  original,  more  ingenious,  or  more  logical.  In  state- 
ment he  is  succinct  and  clear.  His  arrangement  is  perfect 
without  the  show  of  arrangement ;  and  he  is  unerring  in  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  discovers  his  own  strong  points,  and 
the  weak  ones  of  his  adversary. 
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But  his  argumentation  is  never  dry — ^it  is  never  cold.  His 
reasoning  seems  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  heart  as  from 
the  head.  He  so  intermingles  his  declamation  with  his  ar- 
gument, that  it  never  appears  to  be  declamation.  Through 
the  entire  texture  of  his  discourse,  reason  and  passion,  pas- 
sion and  reason,  like  warp  and  woof,  are  beautifully  inter- 
woven. Or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  of 
this  peculiar  feature,  that  his  argument  is  impassioned^  and 
his  declamation,  logical.  The  profound,  brilliant,  impetuous 
flow  of  his  eloquence  is  like  that  of  some  great  river,  when 
having  escaped  its  rocky  barriers,  it  has  gained  the  gentler 
inclination  of  the  alluvial  plains ; — no  longer  chafed  and 
frothy  as  among  the  hills,  nor  discolored  yet  by  admixture 
with  the  sea — deep,  clear,  rapid,  sparkling — it  rolls  along,  a 
noble  image  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  irresistible  power. 

His  conciseness  has  already  been  named.  This  trait  was 
carried  by  our  orator  to  such  an  extreme,  that  some  have 
even  deemed  it  a  fault.  But  this  we  would  be  slow  to  as- 
sert. It  is  unquestionably  one  great  source  of  his  power. 
Every  thing  is  finished  with  consummate  care.  Every  word 
is  significant  and  apt ;  and  that  very  place  is  assigned  to  each, 
which  makes  it  most  effective.  Hence,  indeed,  arises  no 
small  part  of  the  difficulty  of  transfusing  his  spirit  and  power 
into  another  language. 

With  that  exquisite  tact,  which  never  forsakes  him,  he 
stops  always  at  the  precise  point  of  greatest  effect  Having 
made  a  bold  or  happy  stroke,  he  passes  on  to  his  argument 
or  inference.  By  no  needless  explanation — by  no  superflu- 
ous embellishment,  does  he  endanger  the  effect,  or  incur  the 
hazard  of "  tearing  his  subject  to  tatters.''  How  unlike,  in 
this  respect,  to  most  orators  of  modern  times  I 

But  nothing  seems  t6  have  attracted  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  his  readers  so  much,  as  that  oblivion  of  self  which 
is  conspicuous  on  every  page.  It  is  to  the  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics  that  we  now  refer.  In  these  immortal  productions 
Demosthenes  seems  to  be  nothing : — his  subject — his  cause — 
his  country — every  thing.  Widely  different  was  the  case 
with  Cicero,  whose  elaborate  pictures  rarely  failed  to  exhibit 
the  orator  himself,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground. While  we  follow  the  Grecian  orator,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  his  success.  Such  earnestness  and  sincerity  ; 
such  all-absorbing,  self*renouncing  patriotism,  exhibited  with 
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such  force  of  argument,  and  such  powers  of  appeal,  could 
not  but  be  resistless,  for  we  cannot  resist  them  ourselves. 
Once  fairly  in  the  stream,  the  torrent  bears  us  on.  We  think 
not  of  stopping — we  cannot  stop  if  we  would.  Unreluctant 
captives,  we  surrender  at  discretion,  and  realize  that  it  is  ex- 
citing and  delightful,  thus  to  feel  the  infiuence^of  one  master 
mind. 

While  still  "  oor  little  barks  attendant  sail. 
Purxae  the  triamph,  and  partake  the  gale.'' 

As  yet  we  have  contemplated  the  orator  only  as  he  t«» — 
speaking  to  us  from  the  written  page,  and  in  a  language, 
which  by  a  sort  of  misnomer  we  call  dead.  But  we  shall 
have  only  an  imperfect  estimation  of  his  power,  until  we 
have  formed  some  adequate  conception  of  what  he  was. 
We  must  cross  the  western  and  the  midland  oceans, — we 
must  run  up  the  stream  of  time  two  thousand  years, — we 
must  see  the  orator  standing  in  the  pride  of  his  living  power ; 
and  on  the  very  scene  of  his  immortal  triumphs.  A  native 
of  the  small  island  of  Seriphus  once  reproacned  Themisto- 
cles  with  deriving  his  greatness  from  that  of  his  country. 
"  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  thou  could'st  no  more 
have  been  renowned  at  Athens,  than  I  at  Seriphus."  The 
sentiment  thus  expressed  is  of  universal  application.  Great 
talents  may  exist  and  be  discoverable  anywhere.  But  they 
can  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  their  greatness,  only  when 
Providence  places  them  in  a  sphere  of  commensurate  extent. 
Such  a  sphere,  Demosthenes  undoubtedly  had. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  essential  powers  of  the 
Athenian  state  were  vested  in  the  people.  The  government  of 
Athens  was  to  all  intents  an  unmixed  and  unmitigated 
democracy.  All  matters,  both  of  internal  and  external 
policy,  all  questions  both  of  peace  and  war,  were  debated 
and  decided  in  the  popular  assembly.  The  Athenians  were 
a  remarkable  race  ;— a  people  of  ardent  temperament — and 
clear  and  active  intellect.  Perhaps  no  other  community  of 
equal  extent  has  ever  existed,  so  polished,  so  universally 
literary.  Accustomed  to  constant  attendance  on  dramatic 
exhibitions, — that  faultless  drama,  which  to  this  day  is  the 
unrivalled  model  of  simplicity  and  beauty  ;  living  in  an  age 
and  land,  in  which  the  fine  arts,  history,  poetiy  and  elo- 
quence were  carried  to  the  very  zenith  of  perfectioUf  the 
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Athenians  had  become  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  language, 
ingeniously  acute,  fastidiously  critical.  Prone  to  admiration, 
more  prone  to  distrust ;  passionately  devoted  to  war  and 
glory — still  more  devoted  to  pleasure  and  ease ;  indolent, 
fickle,  turbulent  at  home — when  abroad,  active,  patient, 
brave ;  the  Athenian  character  was  a  singular  compound  of 
good  and  evil.  Such  was  the  people  whom  Demosthenes 
addressed. 

Let  us  enter  their  assembly.  The  place  of  meeting  is  an 
amphitheatre  of  vast  extent.  Its  canopy  is  the  open  sky. 
In  the  rear,  but  high  above  them,  towers  the  Acropolis,  glo- 
rious with  that  architectural  splendor,  on  whose  crumbling 
relics  we  still  gaze  with  the  admiration  of  despair.  Before 
them  is  the  blue  ^gean — their  gallant  navy  riding  by  the 
shore,  and  in  the  distance,  *  unconquered  Salamis,'  the  scene 
of  its  early  glory.  On  those  stone-benches,  are  seated, 
within  reach  of  a  single  speaker's  eye  and  voice,  an  entire 
myriad  of  human  beings,— met  here  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  civil 
and  military  power  which  they  wield,  is  no  other  than  that 
which  once  repelled  the  millions  of  Persia, — and  which 
since,  on  a  thousand  hard-fought  fields  of  intestine  and  of 
foreign  war,  has  drawn  around  it  all  that  sympathy  which 
we  naturally  feel  in  brilliant  success  and  unparalleled  dis- 
aster. All  feel  it  to  be  a  scene  of  overwhelming  interest. 
The  moment  is  big  with  the  fate  of  empires.  On  the  deci* 
sions  of  the  hour  may  depend  the  question,  whether  Athens 
shall  longer  be  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  glorv  of  the  world. 
Nay,  more-^freedom  and  slavery — national  existence  and 
national  extinction  may  now  be  oscillating  in  the  balance  of 
Fate. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  an  ambitious  and  able  monarch,  has 
long  been  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  No  means 
likely  to  effect  his  purpose  have  been  left  untried.  One  after 
another  of  the  Grecian  states  has  yielded  to  Macedonian 
arms,  or  arts,  or  gold.  Athens  alone  was  competent  to  re- 
sist the  usurper.  Moved  by  the  threatening  danger  and  the 
harangues  of  Demosthenes,  more  than  once  has  she  roused 
herself  to  action,  and  after  checking  the  tyrant's  career,  sunk 
again  into  security.  But  intelligence  has  come  of  new  and 
more  alarming  encroachments.  Treaties  have  been  violat- 
ed ;  provinces  overrun ;  cities  in  alliance  conquered  and 
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destroyed.  The  designs  of  the  king  are  bat  too  manifest — 
the  danger  is  great  and  imminent.  Already  has  the  herald, 
according  to  custom,  called  on  those  who  have  any  thing  to 
offer  in  the  present  emergency,  to  come  forward  and  give 
their  advice.  Already  has  age  uttered  its  warning  voice, 
and  eloquence  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  a  war  with  Philip.  The  timid,  the  prudent,  and 
the  venal,  have  united  in  magnifying  the  power  and  clemency 
of  the  monarch ;  in  portraying  the  weakness  of  the  republic, 
and  in  urging  the  necessity  of  conciliation  and  submission. 
There  are  evident  indications  that  the  advice  is  not  unwel- 
come to  the  indolent  and  pleasure*loving  sons  of  Athens. — 
Dares  any,  under  these  circumstances,  offer  a  contrary  opin- 
ion ?  Considering  the  fearful  odds  and  the  great  uncertainty, 
will  any  venture  to  propose  a  war  with  Philip,  knowing  that 
should  the  measure  be  adopted,  and  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
author  of  such  advice  may  be  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  ?  But  lo  I  Demosthenes  ascends  the  rostrum. 
Self-possessed,  unassuming,  yet  conscious  of  his  powers,  it  is 
his  purpose  to  stem  the  tide  which  he  sees  advancing ;  to 
roll  back  the  current ;  to  operate,  in  other  words,  on  this 
mighty  mass  of  mind,  and  bend,  and  melt,  and  mould  it  to 
his  own»  He  spends  no  breath  in  labored  introduction,  but 
enters  at  once  on  his  subject*  In  terms  of  cutting  severity* 
he  chides  the  supineness  and  false  security  of  his  country- 
men. Yet  so  unquestioned  is  his  integrity ;  such  the  sin* 
cerity  of  his  patriot  ardor ;  so  evidently  good  his  motive,  that 
he  awakens  no  resentment,  excites  no  feelings  but  those  of 
shame.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  much  is  lost,  but  much  still 
remains.  He  suffers  no  despondence*  He  unfolds  the 
resources  of  the  state,  and  convinces  his  countrymen  that 
nothing  is  even  now  needed  but  resolution  and  perseverance. 
Above  all,  he  portrays  with  vivid  brightness  the  injustice  and 
the  designs  of  Philip.  The  ambitious  monarchy  the  unprin- 
cipled man^  is  set  before  us.  Every  winding  of  his  crooked 
policy  is  unravelled;  every  latent  motive  set  in  the  blaze  of 
day.  As  he  proceeds,  indignation  glows  in  every  breast — 
quivers  on  the  lip — kindles  in  the  eye. 

Finally,  he  calls  up  the  images  of  the  past*  The  earlier 
glories  of  Athens ;  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  who  preferred 
death  to  ignominy  ;  that  renown,  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
envy,  which  they  won ;  the  institutions  which  they  bequeath* 
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ed,  and  the  monumdots  of  their  taste  and  glory  still  cluster- 
ing thick  around,  are  touched  with  equal  rapidity  and  power. 
One  victory,  at  least,  is  gained — the  victory  of  the  orator. 
Ten  thousand  minds  feel  and  acknowledge  the  mastery  of 
one.  Yet  such  is  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  think 
not  of  him — they  think  not  of  themselves.  High  thoughts  of 
country  fill  every  soul.  At  his  Caducean  touch,  irresolution 
and  pusillanimity  have  vanished.  Phijip  is  no  longer  dreaded ; 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  is  no  longer  invincible.  Marathon 
and  Plateea  are  before  them.  Mars  once  more  woos  them 
to  his  fierce  embrace,  and  Minejrva,  their  own  Minerva,  mar- 
shajs  them  to  victory. 

The  jarring  States  obseqaions  now 

View  the  Patriot's  hand  on  high, 
Thunder  gathering  on  his  brow, 

Lightning  flashing  from  his  eye  ! 
Borne  by  the  tide  6f  words  along, 
One  voice,  one  mind,  inspire  the  throng : 

To  arms  !  to  arms  I  to  ARMS !  they  cry, 
Grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword. 
Lead  us  to  Philippi's  lord — 

Let  us  conquer  nim,  or  die ! 

In  Rome,  eloquence  was  a  plant  of  late  growth  and  of 
short  duration.  The  art  of  persuasion  could  hardly  expect 
the  patronage  of  a  people,  who  chose  to  convince  all  oppo- 
nents vi  et  armis.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first 
public  notice  we  have  of  any  thing  connected  with  our 
subject,  is  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  passed  in  the  592d 
year  of  the  Republic,  '  banishing  all  philosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians from  Rome.'  Such  was  the  jealousy  with  which,  at 
first,  an  unlearned  and  warlike  people  was  disposed  to  regard 
those  accomplishments  of  the  subjugated  Greeks,  in  which 
they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  vanquished  were  superior  to 
the  victors.  But  this  feeling  gradually  subsided,  until  at 
length  rhetoric  and  oratory  became  elementary  branches  of 
a  liberal  education.  It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  Roman 
eloquence,  that  the  instruction  in  these  nranches  was  long ' 
given  by  Greek  Professors,  and  in  the  Grecian  tongue.  It 
was  not  until  about  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage had  become  sufiiciently  refined,  and  the  general  learn- 
ing and  taste  of  the  nation  suiGcientiy  enlightened,  to  appre- 
ciate and  encourage  the  higher  efforts  of  oratorical  art. 
With  the  patronage  of  fair  opportunity,  and  under  the  com- 
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bined  influence  of  freedom  and  taste,  eloquence  re-appeared 
in  all  her  native  beauty. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Roman  eloquence,  like 
that  of  Greece,  should  have  been  illustrated  by  a  single 
name,  so  transcendently  brilliant,  that,  in  the  effulgence 
"which  surrounds  it, .  predecessors  and  contemporaries  seem 
merged  and  lost.  If  the  fame  of  Demosthenes  rests  upon 
a  rock,  that  of  his  great  pupil  has  a  substratum  equally  solid, 
and  still  broader,  for  his  eloquence,  learning  and  philosophy, 
have  charmed  and  instructed  countless  thousands,  to  whom 
the  orations  of  the  former  were  but  as  a  sealed  book. 
•*  Cicero,"  it  has  sometimes  and  not  extravagantly  been  said, 
"  is  only  another  name  for  Eloquence**  And  for  what  de- 
partment of  deep  research  and  elegant  literature  then  open 
to  the  human  mind,  is  not  Cicero  another  name  I  Where 
else  shall  we  look  for  such  a  combination  of  all  the  elements! 
of  greatness  7  He  was  at  once  a  rhetorician  and  orator — a 
philosopher  and  statesman — a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
and  lively  wit.  He  lived  and  died  a  spotless  patriot — and 
both  in  precept  and  example,  was  only  less  than  a  Christian 
moralist. 

These  considerations  must  not  be  deemed  out  of  place, 
though  our  object  be  to  speak  of  Cicero  as  an  orator.  They 
suggest  the  main  source  of  his  acknowledged  superiority. 
Others  may  have  equalled  or  surpassed  him  possibly  in 
^in^Z^  qualities,  but  who  else  ever  drew  the  perennial  streams 
of  eloquence  from  a  fountain  so  inexhaustible  T  He  has  in- 
deed one  great  competitor,  whose  transcendent  merits  he  has 
himself  acknowledged  and  portrayed  with  equal  candor 
and  ability.  The  names  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  have 
long  been  coupled,  and  must  ever  shine  like  twin  stars  in  the 
sky.  Yet,  let  us  say  it  reverently,  "  they  differ  in  glory." 
While  Demosthenes  is  brief  and  compact,  Cicero  is  almost 
always  diffuse.  With  the  former,  ornament  is  rare,  and  of 
secondary  consideration ; — with  the  latter,  abundant  and 
evidently  valued.  Both  abound  in  thought — but  in  one  it  is 
prominent  and  angular,  like  the  muscular  frame  of  Hercules, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  rotund  and  beautiful,  as  the  Belvidere 
Apollo.  Each  makes  use  of  consummate  art ;  but  while  one 
conceals,  the  other  displays  it  The  style  of  Demosthenes 
is  nervous,  that  of  Cicero  flowing  and  graceful  The  latter 
kindles  the  fancy-^warms  the  passions — awakens  the  admi* 
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ration  of  his  hearers-r-but  the  former,  with  a  giant's  grasp 
seizes  their  understandings  and  wills  and  bends  them  to  his 
purpose.  Both  added  to  their  powers  as  orators  the  know- 
f(^ge  and  abilities  of  the  statesman — as  both  administered  for 
a'  time  the  government  of  their  respective  countries.  In  fine, 
t6  the  Grecian  orator  we  concede  the  superiority  on  great 
occasions — the  spirit  and  the  energy  which  could  rouse  a 
nation  from  apathy ;  but  for  him  of  Rome,  we  claim  a  higher 
Upraise  as  the  orator  of  aB  occasions — the  delight  and  wonder 
^of  humanity. 

/  The  biography  of  both  is  replete  with  instruction  and  inte- 
rest. Few  men  have  lived  wha  owed  more  to  nature; 
none,  we  may  confidently  say,  who  trusted  less.  Their 
great  talents  were  surpassed  by  their  greater  industry. 
Natural  impediments  to  success  as  speakers,  which  most 
men  would  have  found  itisuperable,  were  encountered  and 
overcome  by  both.  By  their  eloquence  mainly  they  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  station  in  the  state,  and  discharged 
their  trusts  with  great  ability  and  fidelity. 

Not  less  remarkable  were  the  periods  in  which  they 
flourished.  Those  periods  were  crises  in  the  alSfairs  of  their 
countries.  It  was  their  lot  to  be  engaged  in  the  last  great 
struggle  of  free  institutions  with  corruption  and  tyranny.  It 
was  their  melancholy  but  high  privilege  to  raise  the  last 
warning  note  of  Freedom— ^to  call  and  cheer  her  sons  to 
the  rescue— to  fan  with  unavailing  breath  her  flickering  and 
expiring  flame.  But  their  mission  came  t6o  late.  The  gen- 
erous zeal,  which  could  not  prevent  their  countries'  fall,  has- 
tened and  ensured  their  own. 

But  who  can  estimate  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to 
their  eloquent  voices,  and  great  example  ?  How  often  have 
their  tongues  of  fire  roused  the  courage  of  their  posthumous 
disciples — and  their  teachings  pointed  others  to  a  victory, 
which  their  own  eyes  alas  I  were  not  permitted  to  behold  ! 
Who  can  tell  how  much  of  our  own  precious  birthright  of 
liberty  and  law  is  due  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ?  Had 
the  frail  mftnuscripts  containing  the  writings  of  the  free 
spirits  of  Greece  and  Rome  tiU  perished  amid  the  damps  and 
darkness  of  that  long  night,  which  settled  on  the  world — 
had  the  vestal  flame  which  in  them  still  burns  undimmed, 
been  extinguished  then  ;  who  can  say  that  **  the  Promethean 
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heat,  which  could  that  light  rekindle''  had  even  now  been 
found,  ' 

Civic  eloquence  disappeared  with  Cicero.  In  the  courts 
of  autocratic  princes,  she  had  no  vocation,  and  during  the 
ages  of  barbarism,  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Rome, 
her  very  name  was  forgotten.  Even  after  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, it  was  long  before  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe 
had  become  sufficiently  polished,  or  the  taste  of  those  com- 
munities where  a  good  degree  of  freedom  was  enjoyed,  such 
as  to  admit  and  encourage  the  exercise  of  this  noble  art.  To 
call  forth  the  highest  efforts  of  oratory,  a  combination  of 
important  circumstances  seems  to  be  necessary.  There 
must  be,  for  instance,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
taste — the  period  must  be  one  of  stirring  events—and  there 
must  be  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity.  Nay  more — it  is  our  belief,  that 
the  master-pieces  of  the  art,  are  never  produced,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  efibrts  of  the  orator  are  to  perish  with  the 
occasion,  or  at  most,  to  liv^  only  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  hear  them.  In  other  words,  great  speeches  will  be 
made,  only  when  there  is  a  certainty  of  final  publication. 
To  prompt  to  the  highest  exertion  of  industry  and  talent, 
the  orator  requiresr  3.t  least  the  prospect,  of  a  wider  field 
and  a  more  lasting  remembrance,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
listless  or  the  hungry  ears,  which  fill  the  places  of  public 
business  or  resort.  Anciently  this  want  was  met,  in  perhaps 
the  best  possible  way ;  for  it  was  the  universal  custom  of 
Greek  and  Roman  orators-  to  write  out  and  publish  their 
speeches.  The  labor-saving  propensities  of  modern  ingenuity 
have  devised  an  easier  method  of  giving  speeches  to  the 
world. 

It  seems  necessary  to  take  into  view  all  these  considera- 
tions, to  accour^t  for  the  late  development  of  modem 
eloquence.  Notwithstanding  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
British  nation — the  refinement  of  its  great  metropolis,  and 
the  concentration  of  talent  in  its  House  of  Commons — ^nay, 
what  is  more,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
debate,  which  with  few  exceptions  has  been  enjoyed  in  that 
body  for  two  hundred  years ; — the  era  of  ParUamenlary 
Eloquence  can  be  dated  back  no  farther  than  the  time  of  the 
elder  Pitt.  Regular  reporting  indeed  did  not  begin  until 
after  his  day.    All  that  we  hav.e  of  his  speeches,  we  owe  to 
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the  occasional  and  necessarily  meagre  sketches  of  members 
and  spectators.     Still  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  art.     No  one  familiar  with  the 
public  and  private  m  emoirs  of  that  period  can  doubt  that  he 
was  the  most  effective  speaker  of  modern  times.    But  what 
was  the  secret  of  that  efficiency  ?    We  contemplate  with 
vain  regret  the  scantiness  of  his  remains,  and  the  few  mate- 
rials we  have  for  satisfying  our  curiosity.    Yet  even  in  these 
we  find  passages  which  give  us  a  vivid  sense  of  his  ability ; 
passages  of  more  than  Demosthenian  fire,  which  must  live 
as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  were  uttered.    Stilt 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  his  speeches 
ever  exhibited  that  broad,  luminous,  philosophical  range  of 
thought,  which  we  find  often  in  Cicero,  ana  almost  always 
in  Burke.     There  can   be  no  doubt  that  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  his  mianner.    In  his  exterior  he  lacked  nothing 
which  nature  could  give.     We  are  told  that  he  was  in  look 
and  .action,  both  graceful  and  dignified ;  but  that  dignity  was 
the  predominant  feature.    His  countenance  was  wonderfully 
expressive.     His  eye,  when  directed  in  anger  or  scorn,  had 
a  penetrating  and  insufierable  brightness,  which  most  men 
found  as  difficult  to  meet,  as  they  would  to  have  gazed  at  the 
cloudless  sun.     His  voice  had  great  sweetness,  power  and 
variety  of  intcmation,  and  was  employed  through  its  whole 
range,  from  the  lowest  whisper,  distinctly  audible,  to  its 
highest  point  of  loudness  and  key,  when  it  filled  and  electri- 
fied the  house.    His  diction  was  simple  and  select,  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  chasten  and  enrich  it.     Add  now,  to  these 
advantages,  his  energy  and  w^eight  of  character,  the  univer- 
sal impression  of  his  immense  talents,   produced   by  his 
vigorous  and  successful  administration,  even  more  than  by 
his  oratorical  efforts  ;  and  we  may  have  some  faint  concept 
tion   of  what  Chatham  was,  and  shall  wonder  less,  that 
"  rebuked  by  the  presence  of  higher  qualities,"  pride  and 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  power,  quailed  beneath  the  lightnings 
of  his  eye,  and  the  thunders  of  his  voice. 

To  our  countrymen  the  fame  of  Chatham  has  always  been 
dear.  They  had  contributed  to  the  triumphs  and  felt  the 
benefits  of  his  ministerial  career.  And  when,  at  length, 
other  covinsels  prevailed ;  when  those  colonies  which  he  had 
fostered  with  a  father's  care  became  the  objects  of  step* 
motherly  oppression ;  his  mightv  voice  was  still  raised  in 
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their  behalf.  His  was  indeed  a  great  and  fortunate  name  ; 
and  we  scarcely  know  that  other  which  we  would  put  in  its 
place,  in  those  beautiful  and  well-known  words  of  his  pious 
countryman:— 

''  'Tis  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  amhition  of  a  common  man, 
'  That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue.'* 

Ere  the  orb  of  Pitt  went  down  another  himinary  had  risen^ 
which  was  destined  at  length  to  fill  the  skies  and  brighten 
earth  with  its  prolific  radiance.  That  Edmund  Burke  is  by 
far  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals  of  modern  eloquence, 
and  in  some  important  respects  in  those  of  cdl  eloquence,  isr 
a  position  which  few  probabl}ri  will  controvert. 

Had  the  claims  of  Burke  rested  only  on  that  sort  of  merit 
which  we  have  just  conceded  to  Lord  Chatham  ;  had  he  left 
no  other,  or  no  more  enduring  memorials  of  his  mind  than 
Chatham  left,  his  reputation  would  scarcely  have  survived  to 
our  time.  He  certainly  was  not  remarkable  for  his  powers 
of  delivery.  It  ^as  not  by  a  commanding  person,  a  Ashing 
eye,  or  voice  of  thunder,  that  he  gained  his  triumphs.  Neither 
was  his  the  gladiatorial  skill  of  a  great  debater.  In  most  of 
these  particulars  he  was  indeed  respectable ;  but  they  are 
not  the  foundation  of  his  fame ; — ^a  fame  which,  though  long 
since  severed  from  all  these  artificial  aids,  has  continued  to 
grow  and  to  spread. 

"  The  hlaze  of  eloquence 
Set  with  its  sun ;  but  still  it  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  mind." 

To  great  natural  endowments  this  distinguished  man  added 
the  stores  of  a  profound  and  varied  erudition.  His  imagina- 
tion was  brilliant  and  excursive.  His  taste  was  intuitively 
quick  and  correct.  But  the  learning  of  Burke  was  not,  lil^ 
that  of  many,  an  inert  and  cumbrous  load.  It  was  something 
which  he  always  carried  with  ease,  and  wielded  with  dex- 
terity. At  one  tinfie  it  was  the  rattling  quiver  of  Apollo, 
from  which  he  drew  many  a  feathered  shaft ;  at  another,  it 
was  a  battle-axe  ill  his  hands  which  would  cleave  the  tough- 
est skull. 

'   Equally  remarkable  was  the  character  of  his  imagination. 
This  power  with  him  was  no  wild  sprite,  playing  fantastic 
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tricks  only  to  amiise  and  dazzle ;  but  the  handmaid  of  rea^ 
son — a  creature  as  useful  as  she  was  beautiful.  The  orna* 
ment  with  which  his  diction  abounds  rarely  fails  to  illustrate 
and  to  strengthen  his  argument.  It  is  this  which  gives  viva- 
city and  richness  to  his  style,  without  impairing  its  strength ; 
a  trait  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  which  he  never  sac* 
rificed  to  less  elective  qualifies.  This  property  in  Burke  has 
not  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Grecian  master,  nor  the  grace 
and  flow  of  the  great  Roman  model.  It  is  rather  a  medium 
between  the  two ;  inferior  in  some  respects,  and  in  some 
superior  to  both.  But  the  dittinguighing  excellence  of  Burke 
consists,  undoubtedly,  in  the  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  which  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  his  subjects.  He 
seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  measures  and  events,  than  is  allotted  to  com- 
mon men.  In  his  speeches  and  writings  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  general  principles.  Political  science  in  his 
hands  is  no  longer  narrow  and  technical — a  doctrine  of  mere 
expedients — for  literature  and  philosophy,  the  testimony  of 
experience  and  the  teachings  of  common  sense,  all  conspire 
to  enhance  its  dignity,  and  to  enforce  its  lessons. 

Burke  was  the  orator  and  teacher  not  of  a  day — not  of  a 
single  nation,  or  his  own  age  merely.  His  political  and  prac* 
tical  wisdom  was  based  on  the  immutable  foundation  of  truth 
and  right.  He  had  read,  with  intuitive  eye  and  tenacious 
memory,  the  page  of  human  nature,  the  book  of  Providence, 
and  the  libraiy  of  universal  history.  To  these  sterling  quali- 
ties of  mind,  he  added  unquestioned  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
a  philanthropic  heart.  Who  could  be  better  fitted,  or  enti« 
tied  to  become  the  instructor  of  his  race  ?  And  such  he  has 
become.  To  his  works,  as  to  an  exhaustless  storehouse  of 
principles  and  reasoning,  do  the  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  resort.  And  thither  will  they  no  doubt  resort,  until 
a  greater  than  Burke  shall  appear  among  the  Commons  of 
Britain  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

But  Mr.  Burke  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Trium- 
virate of  eloquence — the  greatest,  unquestionably,  that  ever 
divided  among  them  the  empire  of  mind.  Mr.  Fox,  although 
a  much  younger  man,  entered  on  his  Parliamentary  career, 
nearly  at  tlie  same  time  with  Burke.  For  a  while  he  was 
willing  to  rank  as  his  disciple  and  follower ;  but  in  a  few 
years  his  growing  abilities — his  great  skill  in  debate — the 
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charm  of  his  disposition  and  manners — ^aad  his  superior  poli* 
tical  connexions,  gave  him  the  ascendency,  and  made  him 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposition  ranks.  When 
some  twelve  years  later  the  youthful  Pitt  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  he  found  those  great  men  in  full  possessionf  of  the 
stage.  The  ease  and  suddenness  with  which  he  vaulted 
to  the  first  place  of  honor  and  power,  is  well  known.  That 
he  should  succeed  against  such  competition,  was  the  strong* 
est  proof  of  talent  he  could  give.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  he  had  vanquished  an  opposing  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  led  by  Fox  and  Sheridan  and  Burke — 
had  won  the  nation  to  his  side — and  was  wielding  the  desti- 
nies of  the  British  empire. 

.  _1 ,  "  See !  with  united  wonder,  cried 

The  experienced  and  ihe  sage, 
Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 

With  all  the  skill  of  age  I 
Discernment,  eloquence  and  gra6e, 

Proclaim  him  born  to  sway" 
The  sceptre  "  in  the  highest  place, 

And  bear  the  palm  away." 

The  oratory  of  Fox  and  Pitt  was  very  unlike  that  of  the 
great  Triumvir  already  described.  Their  scene  of  glory 
was  the  arena  of  debate.  Theirs  was  the  skill  and  power 
acquired  by  the  breaking  of  lances,  by  the  parrying  and 
giving  of  blows,  in  many  a  '*  passage  of  arms."  More  dex- 
terous or  powerful  combatants  never  engaged  in  political 
warfare :  a  warfare  maintained  by  them  with  scarce  an  in- 
termission, for  more  than  twenty  years*  The  question  of 
their  comparative  greatness  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle, 
but  we  can  easily  perceive  that  they  were  very  unlike. 
Fox  was  persuasive,  impetuous,  powerful.  To  strong  argu- 
ment, and  vehement  appeal,  he  could  add  the  lighter  out  of- 
ten more  effective  weapons  of  ridicule  and  wit.  Before  his 
rushing  charge,  nothing,  for  the  moment,  could  stand.  But 
he  was  often  incautious,  and  generally  lacked  that  higher 
power,  which  is  necessary  to  turn  even  victory  to  account. 
His  antagonist  had  far  more  dignity,  vigilance  and  prudence. 
He  could  never  be  thrown  from  his  guard.  He  was  lofty 
and  fluent,  but  not  impassioned ;  sarcastic,  but  not  witty. 
The  conflict  of  these  rival  statesmen  was  often  that  of  Rod- 
erick Dhu  and  Snowdown's  knight  The  giant  strength  and 
fiery  valor  of  the  highland  chief  are  wasted  on  the  ain-— 
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But  *'  Fitz  James'  blade  is  sword  and  shield.**  Even  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  two  men,  influenced  probably  in  some 
degree,  the  judgments  which  were  formed  of  their  eloquence. 
Who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  even  more  ad- 
mired, and  trusted,  and  beloved,  if  to  his  winning  manners, 
and  brilliant  powers,  be  had  added  the  virtuous  circumspec- 
tion of  his  illustrious  rival  ? 

Associated  with  Burke  and  Fox,  in  their  long  career  of 
opposition,  was  the  renowned,  unhappy  Sheridan.  If  not, 
as  he  has  been  called,  ^  the  worthy  rival,''  he  might  doubtless 
in  many  respects  have  been  the  rival 

"  Of  the  wondrous  three, 
Wliose  words  were  sparks  of  immortallly.** 

Sheridan  had  not  the  diassical  attainments,  nor  the  politi- 
cal and  general  information  of  his  great  contemporaries.  He 
could  not  generalize  with  Burke,  nor  debate  with  Pitt  and 
Fox.  But  his  flow  of  wit  was  inexhaustible.  On  great  occa- 
sions, and  with  suflicient  preparation,  he  could  put  forth  the 
highest  powers  of  oratory.  A  richer  tribute  was  perhaps 
never  paid  to  eloquence,  than  was  universally  accorded  to 
him  after  his  great  speech  on  the  Begum  charge  in  the  trial 
of  Hastings ; 

"  In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 
The  praised,  the  proud,  who  made  his  praise  their  pride." 

Ah  !  what  availed  those  coruscations  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
but  to  cast  a  melancholy  splendor  around  his  tarnished  fame  ! 
Ah  1  why  did  he  rise  to  such  heights  of  renowni  only  to  fall 
with  wider  ruin  1 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
tongues  of  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Pitt,  became  silent  in  death. 
But  on  none  of  their  successors  does  the  mantle  of  their  high 
commission  seem  to  have  fallen.  England  has  had,  indeed, 
and  still  has,  able  statesmen,  respec^table  orators.  Grattan 
was  ardent  and  patriotic  ;  Wilberforce  was  as  pleasing  as 
he  was  good ;  Canning  was  classical,  witty,  and  felicitous ; 
Mackintosh  was  sage  and  dignified,  and  Brougham  is  learned, 
logical,  and  sarcastic.  But  though  we  might  go  on  still  far- 
ther in  our  enumeration,  we  mustjBlill  assert  in  regard  to  them 
all,  as  was  said  of  King  David^s  thirty  captains, — none  of 
them  ^  attain  unto  the  first  three." 
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But  it  is  time  to  ask,  whose  are  the  great  names  of  Ameri- 
can  eloquence  ?  Whom  will  posterity  regard  as  the 
Demosthenes  or  Burke  of  our  age  and  republic?  Surely 
if  facilities  and  opportunities  for  public  speaking — with  daily 
and  nightly  practice  conjoined,  are  sufficient  to  make  great 
orators,  our  country  must  be  the  most  prolific  region  under 
the  sun. 

Aside  from  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  we  have  neither  record 
nor  tradition  of  American  eloquence,  anterior  to  the  disputes 
with  the  mother  country.  These  furnished  the  exciting 
theme — and  popular  assemblies  the  most  ample  scope  for 
the  first  orators  of  freedom.  This  was  the  era  of  Quincy, 
Warren,  Otis,  Henry  and  the  Adamses.  Of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  their  impassioned  harangues,  we  have  abundant 
evidence — but  the  harangues  themselves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  lost  for  ever.  We  know  not  that  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
Their  unpolished  though  vigorous  eloquence  was  adapted  to 
the  times,  and  accomplished  its  objects — but  had  it  been 
faithfully  preserved  it  might  have  ofiended  our  more  fastidious 
ears.  The  vital  interests  involved — the  magnitude  of  the 
danger — the  intense  feelings  of  an  excited  community,  pro- 
duced a  sympathy  with  the  orator,  which  we  could  not  fully 
realize  ;  thus,  in  the  estimation  of  his  hearers,  redeeming  his 
vehemence  from  the  charge  of  extravagance. 

But  now  the  medium  through  which  we  behold  them  is 
misty  and  dim.  Time  and  distance  have  surrounded  them 
with  a  haze  of  glory.  We  wish  in  this  case  no  clearer 
vision,  for  what  the' eye  cannot  discover,  fancy  will  supply. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
organization  of  the  government,  the  parliamentary  eloquence 
of  our  country  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Systema- 
tized opposition  and  combined  party  action  then  first  applied 
the  stimulus  to  debate, — a  stimulus  which  seems  to  lose 
none  of  its  irritating  properties  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  select  from  the  'great  and  good,  who 
figured  at  that  time  in  our  national  councils,  the  two  highest 
names  on  the  rolls  of  eloquence,  those  names  would  be 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Fisher  Ames.  Our  opinion  of 
Hamilton's  eloquence  must  rest  mainly  on  the  testimony  of 
those  who  heard  him.  His  speeches  as  they  have  come  to 
us,  do  not  correspond  with  our  impressions  of  his  remarka- 
ble powers.    Great  and  eloquent  beyond  most,  if  not  all 
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men  of  his  day»  he  certainly  was,  if  we  may  believe  the 
concurreDt  statements  of  friends  and  foes. 

Of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Ames  we  have  more  satisfactory 
memorials.  His  eloquence  is  generally  flowing  and  delight- 
ful, rising  at  times  to  passages  of  great  power  and  pathos, 
— and  conveyed  always  in  a  diction  remarkably  correct, 
terse  and  beautiful.  Like  Burke,  he  is  distinguished  by  phi* 
losophic  and  comprehensive  views.  Such  is  the  skill  with 
which  he  draws  from  human  nature,  and  from  history,  his 
lessons  of  political  wisdom,  that  his  orations  and  writings 
are  as  instructive  as  they  are  pleasing.  Hence  he  is  one  of 
the  few  writers,  whom  we  read  with  interest,  lon^  after  the 
occasions  and  the  excitements,  which  called  them  forth,  have 
for  ever  passed  away. 

We  will  not,  by  a  bare  enumeration,  (and  time  i^ould 
allow  no  more,)  do  injustice  to  the  many  respectable,  and 
the^few  brilliant  orators,  whose  names  appear  m  our  Legis- 
lative and  Congressional  annals.  Let  us  then  at  once  ask, 
Which  is  our  trio  of  great  names  7  Who  are  the  men  who 
have  been  allowed  to  seize  and  divide  the  triumviral  honors 
of  American  eloquence  ?  Whom  would  the  candid,  united 
sense  of  this  wide  empire,  select  as  its  ablest  men,  from 
among  those  who,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
swayed  its  councils  7  ^  Of  the  three  hundred,"  name  "  but 
three"'  For  whom,  on  entering  for  the  first  time  the  Senate 
chamber  of  the  nation,  does  the  stranger,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  soonest  inquire  ?  Inquire  I  Nay,  the  pen  and  the 
pencil,  and  wide-mouthed  Fame  have  made  the  inquiry  need- 
less. How  soon  his  eve  recognises  the  features  ;  how  soon 
his  whisper  breathes  the  illustrious  names  of  Webster,  Clay » 
Calhoun  I 

In  contemplating  the  qualities  of  these  extraordinary  indi* 
viduals,  we  are  again  struck  with  the  fact,  that  men  may  be 
eminently  great  and  yet  eminently  dissimilar. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  metaphysical 
orators.  His  mind  is  uncommonly  acute,  with  a  rare  faculty 
of  seeing  ormaking  distinctions.  His  reasoning  is  equally 
subtle  and  plausible.  He  loves  to  revel  and  soar  in  the 
airy  regions  of  abstraction.  He  is  the  great  Des  Cartes  of 
the  Political  Academy.  His  theory  is  always  curious-— often 
beautiful— sometimes  sublime;  but  it  is  a  theory  of  ''vor- 
tices."    The  course  of  his  political  fortunes  may  have 
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affected  unconsciously  the  hues  of  his  nund,  for  his  views  are 
often  sombre,  and  his  anticipations  of  the  future  ominous  and 
foreboding. 

Not  so  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  loves  to  move  on  the  surface 
of  our  earthy  and  amid  the  throng  of  fellow  men : — or  if  at 
any  time  disposed  to  climb,  'tis  only  to  some  sunny  hilltop, 
that  he  may  get  a  wider  view  of  the  busy,  happy  scene  below. 
He  is  the  orator  of  popular  principles  and  common  sense. 
His  views  are  expansive,  rather  than  deep-«~his  grasp  of 
subject  not  so  strong  as  it  is  broad.  He  needs  no  interpreter 
to  make  mpre  clear  his  meaning,  nor  any  other  index  to  the 
kindness  of  his  character,  than  his  homely,  but  open  and 
expressive  face.  As  a  speaker,  his  style  is  Ciceronean ; 
graceful  and  winning,  rather  than  impetuous.  Witty,  and 
prompt  at  repartee,  he  is  more  skilful  and  ready  in  the  skir- 
mish of  debate,  than  either  of  his  great  competitors. 

One  remains.  In  all  the  qualities  of  the  orator  and  states- 
man, fitted  to  confer  present  power  and  lasting  fame, 
Mr.  Webster's  pre-eminence  will  be  denied  by  few.  In  him 
we  behold  a  mind  of  great  native  vigor ;  early  roused  to 
energy  by  the  very  necessities  of  his  early  origin  ; — disci* 

f}lined  to  habits  of  severe  thought  by  the  laborious  study  of 
aw  ; — trained  in  all  the  arts  of  intellectual  warfare  on  the 
hard  arena  of  forensip  strife ;  and  finally  expanded  to  its 
present  mighty  range  of  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  states- 
manship, on  the  bro^ad  and  stirring  theatre  of  the  public 
councils.  Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Webster,  are  well 
aware  that  he  owes  a  portion  of  his  power  to  [personal  ad- 
vantages. The  lofty  brow,  the  dark  and  cavernqus  eye, 
and  tJie  heavy,  deep-toned  voicci  might  alone  enchant  a 
gazing  auditory.  These  impart  to  his  calmer  and  ordinary 
discourse,  a  serious  earnestness, and  a  senatorial  dignity  ;  but 
in  moments  of  high  excitement,  by  no  means  of  frequent 
occurrence,  they  seem  like  the  blackness,  and  fire,  and  roll- 
ing peals  of  the  overcharged  and  bursting  cloud. 

His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  To  utter 
thoughts  of  the  highest  order,  in  language  perfectly  simple ; 
by  lucid  arrangement  and  apt  words,  to  make  abstract  rea- 
sonings and  the  most  recondite  principles  of  commerce, 
I)olitics,  and  lav\r,  plain  to  the  humblest  capacity,  is  a  privi- 
ege  and  power,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  is  equalled,  probably, 
by  no  living  man.     This  simolicity,  which  is  apt  to  be  thought 
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80  easy  of  attainment^  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  as  in  most 
casesy  undoubtedly  the  result  of  uncommon  care.  Like  the 
great  Athenian  orator,  Mr.  Webster  is  always  full  of  his 
subject.  Like  him,  when  most  simple  in  his  diction,  he  is 
yet  admirably  select.  Like  him  too,  he  can  adorn  where 
ornament  is  appropriate,  and  kindle,  when  occasion  calls,  into 
the  most  touching  pathos,  or  loftiest  sublime. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Webster  is  eminently  American. 
His  speeclies  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  a  broad  and  gene- 
rous patriotism.  The  institutions  of  learning  and  liberty, 
which  nurtured  him  to  greatness,  it  has  been  his  filial  pride 
to  cherish  I'-rhis  manly  privilege  to  defend,  if  not  to  save. 
In  no  emei^ncy,  on  no  occasion,  where  he  has  yet  been 
tried,  have  the  high  expectations  formed  of  his  abilities,  been 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  time-honored  Rock  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  Bunker's  glorious  mound ;  and  old  Faneuil  Hall ; 
have  been  rendered  even  more  illustrious  by  his  eloquent 
voice.  Armed  at*  all  points,  and  ready  alike  for  attack  and 
defence,  he  has  been  found  equally  great,  whether  wrestling 
with  champions  of  the  Law,  before  its  most  august  tribunal,  or 
contending  on  the  broader  field,  and  in  the  hotter  conflicts  of 
Congressional  warfare.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  matter  of 
regret  to  us,  that  he  is  no  longer  a  candidate  for  ofiice, 
though  that  office  be  deemed  the  highest.  The  Senate,— the 
Senate — is  undoubtedly  his  true  sphere  of  beneficence  and 
glo'ry.  There  may  he  long  be  found,  foremost  amid  the 
mighty  names,  which  are  at  once  our  crown  of  pride,  and 
tower  of  strength. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Christolooy  of  the  Book  of  Enoch; 

» 

With  an  account  of  the  Book  itself  j  and  Critical  Remarks 

upon  it. 

By  M.  Stuart,  Prof,  of  Sac.  Lit.  in  the  TheoL  Seminary  at  Andover. 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  deepest  interest  was  felt 
among  the  Literati  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  book  named 
at  the  head  of  this  communication.  Hidden  treasures  are 
generally  sought  for  with  great  avidity ;  but  when  brought 
to  light,  and  cupidity  or  curiosity  has  been  satisfied,  the  in- 
terest in  them  is  very  apt  to  subside. 

During  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  book 
of  Enoch  was  well  known,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  stood 
among  many  in  high  repute.  Even  a  canonical  writer  of 
the  New  Testament,  viz,  Jude  the  author  of  an  Epistle, 
appears  to  have  quoted  from  it.  At  least  this  has  generally 
been  so  understood,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 
That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  probability 
of  this,  I  will  place  the  passage  from  both  the  writings  in 
question  before  him. 


Enoch,  Chap.  II. 

"  Behold  he  comes  with  ten  thon- 
sands  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  destroy  the 
wicked^  and  reprove  all  the  carnal, 
for  every  thing  which  the  sinful  and 
ungodly  have  done  and  committed 
against  him." 


Jude  vs.  14, 15. 

"And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh 
from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  say- 
ing :  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  exe- 
cute judgment  upon  all,  and  to  con- 
vince all  that  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  their  ungodly  deeds,  which 
they  have  committed,  and  of  all  their 
hard  speecheSfWhlch  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him." 

The  question,  whether  Jude  has  actually  quoted  the  book 
of  Enoch,  is  one,  indeed,  about  which  there  has  been,  in 
modern  times,  some  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  sequel  I 
may  resume  the  consideration  of  it,  after  some  account  of 
this  book  has  been  given.  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to 
remark,  that  the  ancients,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  so 
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called  Book  of  Enoch,  seem  to  have  bee»  almost  or  quite 
unanimous  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  this  question. 
The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  refers  to  it  as  7^097 
^Evwi,  fii^Xog  'Erm,  yQCupij  POfiov  'EptiXf  y^wpfj  ayict  *Ep9ix  (with 
some  variation  of  Mss.  as  to  the  reading  ayi»),  and  Hyog 
^Evdx'  Tertullian,  in  defending  the  authenticity  of  this  writ- . 
ins;,  says :  "  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  pos- 
sidet ;"  De  Hab.  Mulieb,  cap.  2.  Jerome,  in  speakinff  of 
Jude's  epistle  as  one  of  the  books  ivhich  was  rejectea  by 
some,  says,  that  it  was  thus  rejected,  **  quia  de  libro  Enoch, 
qui  apocryphus  est,  inea  [sc.  epistolA]  assumit  testimonium," 
Catal.  Script.  Ecc.  c.  4;  i.  e.  it  was  rejected  because  Jude 
quotes  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  Again,  the  same 
writer  in  his  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad  Titum,  c.  I.,  speaking  of 
the  book  of  Enoch  says :  "  De  quo  Judas  in  epistol&  su& 
testimonium  posuit."  And  finally,  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
XV.  33)  says :  *'  That  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  wrote 
some  divine  things,  we  can  not  deny,  cum  hoc  in  epistoift 
canonica  Judas  apostolus  dic&t."*  In  the  same  work  (Lib. 
XVIII.  cap.  38)  he  says :  ^  Nonne  etiam  in  oanonic&  epistol4 
apostoli  Judae  prophetasse  prsedicatur  ?'* 

IrensBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Anatolius  ( Alex- 
and.),  and  Hilary,  all  of  whom  refer  to  the  book  before  us 
and  quote  from  it,  say  nothing  which  goes  to  establish  the 
idea,  that  any  Christians  of  their  day  denied  or  doubted  that 
a  quotation  was  made  by  the  apostle  Jude  from  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Several,  and  in  fact  most,  of  these  writers  do  indeed 
call  in  question  the  canonical  rank  or  authority  of  the  book 
of  Enoch  ;  but  the  apologies  which  they  make  for  the  quo- 
tation of  it  by  Jude,  shew  that  the  quotation  itself  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  generally  conceded  among  them. 

At  all  events,  most  persons  who  compare  the  two  passa- 
ges, as  above  cited,  will  be  spontaneously  inclined,  at  first 
view,  to  the  same  opinion  that  was  embraced  by  the  ancient 
fathers.  The  contrary  of  this  can  never  be  made  out,  per- 
haps, with  satisfactory  certainty.  And  while  such  is  the 
case,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  to  know  some- 
thing particular  about  a  book,  on  which  so  much  honour  was 
apparently  bestowed  by  the  apostle  Jude. 

After  the  time  of  Jerome,  we  find  very  little  said  con- 
cerning the  book  of  Enoch,  until  the  eighth  century.  Near  the 
close  of  this,  Greorgius  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Constantinople 
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(fl.  700),  in  a  work  entitled  Chronography  from  Adam  to 
.  Diocleticm^  made  large  extracts  from  what  he  names  the  first 
Book  of  Enoch.  These  were  first  published  by  Joseph  sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  th6  Chronicus  Canon  of  Ensebius,  at 
Paris  in  1052,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1658.  The  whole  of 
these  extracts  are  also  reprinted,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  in 
Dr.  Laurence's  English  translation  of  the  book  of  Enoch, 
1st  edit.  1821,  2ud  edit.  1882.  They  may  also  be  found  in 
Fabricius'  Codex  Pseudep.  Vet.  Test  Vol.  L  p.  179  seq. 
They  shew,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  the  book  of 
Enoch,  which  was  quoted  by  Syncellus,  was  the  same  book 
for  substance  which  now  lies  before  us  in  an  English  version  ; 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  quotations  proceed  they  shew  this, 
while  the  quotations  made  by  other  ancient  writers  serve 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the.  book 
of  Enoch  in  general ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL 

The  latest  mention  that  is. made  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  as 
extant  and  well  known  in  former  times,  is  that  of  Nicepho- 
rus,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (fl.  Cent.  IX.) ;  who,  in 
his  List  of  Canonical  and  Uncanonical  Books^  inserted  at 
the  close  of  his  Chronographite  Compendiump  mentions  the 
book  of  Enoch  as  belonging  to  the  latter  class,  and  assigns, 
for  the  measure  or  extent  of  the  book,  4800  ctixou  This 
would  seem  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  extent  of  the 
book  as  it  now  lies  before  us. 

From  the  time  of  jVicephorus  down  to  the  period  when 
Scaliger  published  an  edition  of  Syncellus,  nothing  of  conse- 
quence appears  to  have  been  either  said  or  known  respect- 
ing the  book  of  Enoch.  But  the  large  extracts  of  very 
.curious  matter  which  Syncellus  had  made,  and  which  were 
now  published,  soon  awakened  a  lively  sensation  throughout 
Europe,  in  regard  to  that  ancient  work.  Scaliger  himself 
spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  book,  so  far  as  it  was 
disclosed  to  him  by  Syncellus ;  although  he  maintains  that 
the  apostle  Jude  has  quoted  it.  After  him,  Grotius,  Cave, 
Grabe,  Walton,  Simon,  Pfeiffer,  Witsius,  Drusius,  Ludolf, 
Hettinger,  Van  Dale,  Budds&us,  Heber,  and  others,  wrote 
more  or  less  respecting  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  most  of  them 
saying  many  things  which  are  not  worth  perusal  now,  since 
the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  book  itself. 

At  one  time  in  the  17th  century,  strong  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  the  book  had  been  discovered  jn  the  Ethiopic 
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language ;  for  there  seems,  from  some  cause  not  now  known, 
to  have  existed  at  that  period  an  apprehension,  that  the  book 
was  still  extant  in  the  Ethiopic.  A  monk  from  Egypt,  by 
name  iEgidius  Lochiensis,  assured  the  famous  NL  C.  F. 
Feiresc  oiPisa,  that  he  had  seen  the  book  in  the  Ethiopic 
language.  Peiresc,  at  a  great  expense  and  with  mucbeffi>rt« 
at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  book  which  had  been 
thus  described.  Ludolf,  the  famous  Ethiopic  scholar,  after- 
wards visited  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  where  it  was  depo- 
sited, in  order  to  examine  it ;  but  he  found  the  volume  which 
Peiresc  had  so  dearly  obtained,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
worthless  tract,  replete  vrith  fable  and  superstition. 

From  this  time  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  book  seem  to 
have  died  away  throughout  Europe.  Many  things  were 
said,  here  and  there,  and  nmny  conjectures  indulged,  respect- 
ing it ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed,  that  it  mustbcTanked 
among  the  books  invcoverably  lost.     ^ 

Accident,  so  to  speak,  at  last  gave  to  Europe,  what 
ages  and  generations  had  sought  for  in  vain.  A  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  James  Bruce,  the  well  known 
traveller  in  Abyssinia,  published  a  copious  account  of  that 
country,  of  which  very  little  was  then  known  in  Europe. 
Bruce  staid  in  Abyssinia  during  nearly  six  years,  made  him- 
self in  a  ffood  degree  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  which  is  Etbiopie  for  si^stance,  and  brought  home 
with  him  a  large  cojtection  of  curious  and  interesting  objects. 
Among  these  were  three  copies,  in  Ethiopic,  of  the  long 
sought  for  book  of  Enoch.  It  holds  a  place  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  Scriptures,  and  is  arranged 
immediately  before  the  b^ok  of  Job.  One  copy  was  presented 
by  Bruce  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  another  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  while  a  third  was  reserved 
for  his  own  use. 

The  report  from  France  of  the  reception  of  such  a 
present  was  spread  abroad,  and  reached  England  before  it 
was  known  there  that  one  of  its  own  libraries  was.  enriched 
with  the  like  treasure.  The  famous  antiquarian  and  Egyp- 
tian scholar,  the  late  Dr.  Woide,  librarian  of  the  British 
Musaeum,  immediately  obtained  letters,  from  the  then  Sec- 
retary  of  State,  to  the  Etig^ish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Paris,  requesting  him  to  assist  the  zealous  librarian  in  pro- 
curing a  copy  ckT  the  Parish  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 

a* 
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This  was  accomplished,  and  Dr.  Woide  brought  back  the 
copy  to  England ;  where  it  remained  among  his  papers, 
until  his  death.  Bruce  states,  that  Dr.  W.  translated  the 
Ethiopic  MS.  at  Paris ;  but  Dr.  Laurence  assures  us  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  no  such  translation  has  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  W.,  all  of  which  canie  into 
the  hands  orthe  Delegates  of  the  University  Press  at  Oxford. 
The  book  of  Enoch  was  merely  transcribed  by  Dr.  W.,  and 
that  somewhat  imperfectly.  It  was  not  translated ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  Dr.  W.  was  competent  to  the  task. 

Zeal  for  the  cause  of  this  longr  sought  relic  of  antiquity 
appeai^s  to  have  expired  for  a  long  time  in  England,  along 
with,  the  librarian  of  the  British  Musaeum.  In  France  the 
Book  of  Enoch  scarcely  awakened  a  sensation  ;  for  the  hor- 
rors of  the  revolution  and  its  sequel  exclusively  occupied  the 
public  mind  there,  for  a  long  period.  Recently,  however, 
in  England,  Dr.  Laurence,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Cashell,  and  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  turned  his  attention,  while  at  the  University,  to  the 
study  of  the  Ethiopic ;  and,  as  the  fruits  of  this,  he  brought 
before  the  world  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the 
English  language,  in  1821.  A  new  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1832,  somewhat  corrected  and 
enlarged. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the 
history  of  the  other  two  Mss.  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Bruce.  The  copy  at  Paris 
remained  unnoticed,  until  the  late  learned  De  Sacy,  Of  the 
Oriental  School  in  Paris,  translated  a  part  of  it  into  Latin, 
viz.  chap.  vi. — xvi.,  also  chapters  xxii.  and  xxxi.,  which  he 
published  in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  Tom.  I.  p.  382, 
seq.  Mr.  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Bruce's 
Travels,  has  given,  in  a  note  to  that  edition,  a  brief  and  very 
imperfect  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
made  from  the  copy  that  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Bruce.  To  Dr.  Laurence  belongs  the  honour  of  revealing 
to  the  world  the  treasure  that  had  been  hidden  for  so  many 
ages,  and  which  was  almost  universally  supposed  to  be  lost 
irrecoverably. 

Dr.  L.  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation, in  which  he  has  given  a  brief  account  of  the  litera* 
tare  of  the  book,  and  made  some  very  acute  and  sensible 
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remarks  on  various  topics  of  interest  in  respect  to  it,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  composition 
and  the  author  of  the  work.  He  has  thus  made  a  beginning 
which  does  him  great  honour ;  but  the  present  state  of  criti- 
cism is  suchi  that  something  may  be»  and  ought  to  be^  added 
to  what  he  has  accomplished. 

In  1833  about  one  half  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  translated  into  German  from  the  version 
of  Dr.  Laurence,  by  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Professor  of  Theolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Jena*  It  is  accompanied  by  an 
ample  apparatus  of  notes  and  explanations,  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  Germans,  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  extensive  research 
and  knowledge,  and  making  much,  which  is  in  itself  obscure 
to  a  modern  reader  of  the  book  in  question,  to  become  quite 
plain  and  intelligible.  The  work  of  Hoffmann  extends  to 
the  55th  chapter,  and  constitutes  a  moderate-sized  octavo. 
Whether  the  learned  Commentator  has  completed  his  whole 
design,  [  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  who  desires  to  go  thoroughly  into  an  examination 
of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  will  find 
important  aid  from  the  Notes  of  Dr.  Hoffmann. 

In  addition  lo  the  literature  already  laid  before  the  reader, 
I  may  add,  for  the  sake  of  inquiring  critics,  that  some  valu- 
able remarks  and  criticisms  upon  the  work,  by  De  Sacy, 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  1822,  Oct  Art.  II.; 
also  an  excellent  critique  upon  the  same,  in  LCkcke's  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis,  §  12,  p.  52  seq. 

Having  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  by  which  he  may  acquire  a  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  work  and  whatever  pertains  to  it,  it 
seems  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  present  him  with  a  sketch 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  The  possession  of  this 
work,  in  our  country,  is  rare  ;  and  our  public,  so  far  from 
being  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  work,  are  in  gene- 
ral not  at  all  aware,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  book 
has  even  been  recovered  and  published  to  the  world. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  of  Enoch  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  was 
translated  because  "  he  walked  with  God,"  is  represented  as 
the  author  of  the  work,  and  is  introduced,  nearly  through- 
out the  book,  as  speaking  in  the  first  person.    The  work 
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itself  consists  of  a  series  of  so-called  visions  and  revela- 
tions made  to  Enoch  by  angels ;  bearing  a  close  resemblance, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  general  manner  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  writer  is  sometimes  addressed  by  angels,  while  in  a 
state  of  extasy ;  sometimes  he  is  caught  up  by  them  into 
the  heavenly  regions,  and  conducted  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole. 
What  he  saw  and  heard,  during  these  visions  and  extasies, 
is  related  by  him  in  a  series  of  compositions,  several  of 
which  hieive  no  very  apparent  connection  with  other  parts 
of  the  work,  either  as  to  general  object,  or  particular 
design.  The  unity  of  the  work,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  is 
at  least  a  very  questionable  trait ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  can 
be  made  out  only  on  grounds  which  are  quite  generic. 

The  general  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  exhibit  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  He 
begins  with  the  apostate  angels  i  and  aUer  exhibiting  their 
fall  and  punishment,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  as  to  the  phenomena  of  winds,  storms,  cold, 
heat,  thunder,  lightning,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
their  changes  and  evolutions,  etc.  He  then  returns  to  the 
theme  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  reward  of 
the  righteous,  which  is  pursued  through  three  long  parabks, 
as  he  calls  them.  The  astronomical  system  of  the  author 
is  next  introduced,  and  dwelt  upon  through  eleven  chapters. 
Then  comes  a  section  respecting  the  flood  and  some  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  it.  The  whole  is  closed  by  hortatory 
addresses  of  Enochto  all  his  descendants,  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  specially  of  persecutors. 

There  reigns,  through  most  of  the  work,  a  deep  sense  in 
the  writer's  mind  of  injury  from  the  persecution  and  malice 
of  the  wicked.  One  cannot  doubt,  that  the  book  must  have 
been  writtea  in  a  time  of  persecution  for  piety's  sake ;  for, 
like  the  Apocalypse,  it  ever  and  anon  brings  to  view  this 
subject,  and  utters  tremendous  threatenings  against  the 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  righteous.  Who  the  author 
must  have  been,  and  whether  the  persecution  was  that  which 
vexed  Jews  or  Christians,  will  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
sequel. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  and  object  of  the  book.  But 
the  reader,  who  is  not  in  possession  of  it,  and  may  not  be 
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able  to  procure  it,  will  nftturally  be  desiroas  to  know  some- 
thing n)ore  particular  respecting  so  curious  .and  interesting 
a  relic  of  antiquity  ;  and  for  his  sake  I  shall  proceed  to  give 
a  more  enlarged  summary  of  its  contents. 

In  imitation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
work  commences  with  a  title,  which  exhibits  the  [declared] 
author  and  object  of  the  book.  It  runs  thus :  "  The  word 
of  the  blessing  of  Enoch,  how  he  blessed  the  elect  and  the 
righteous,  who  were  to  exist  in  the  time  of  trouble,  reject- 
ing all  the  wicked  and  the  ungodly.  Enoch,  a  righteous 
man,  who  was  with  Grod,  answered  and  spoke,  while  his 
eyes  were  open  [i.  e.  while  in  a  waking  trance],  and  while 
he  saw  a  holy  vision  in  the  heavens.  This  the  angels 
shewed  me." 

The  author  then  proceeds  in  the  first  person  instead  of 
the  third  :  ''  From  them  /  heard  all  things,  and  understood 
what  /  saw,  that  which  will  not  take  pla^e  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  in  a  generation  which  is  to  succeed  in  a  distant 
period,  on  account  of  the  elect" 

The  reader  by  comparing  this  with  Rev.  1:  1,  will  see 
that  the  angels  are  here  represented  as  being  employed  in 
making  prophetic  disclosures  to  Enoch,  just  as  they  are  in 
that  book.  He  will  see,  also,  in  this  introduction  to  the 
work,  that  the  righteotis  who  were  to  exist  in  a  time  of  trou- 
Jfe,  are  the  special  objects  of  the  writer's  communications: 
and  that  the  rejection  of  the  wicked  is  blended  with  this,  in 
the  general  aim  of  the  writer. 

The  sum  of  what  follows  in  the  first  chapter*  is,  that 
'  God  will  hereafter  reveal  himself  on  earth ;  all  shall  be 
filled  with  terror ;  the  earth  shall  be  burned  up,  and  all 
things  in  it  perish ;  but  to  the  righteous  peace  and  mercy 
shall  be  given ;  they  shall  all  be  blessed,  and  the  glory  of 
God  shall  shine  upon  them.' 

Then  follows,  in  Chapter  ii.,  the  passage  which  the  apostle 
Jude  is  supposed  to  have  quoted,  and  which  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  communication. 

Thet  reflecting  reader  will  see,  in  these  sentiments,  the 
germ  of  a  millennial  day.     He  may  be  doubtful  after  read- 


*  The  work  is  divided  into  105  chapters^  with  more  or  less 
verses,  in  the  manner  of  our  canonioal  Scriptures. 
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ing  the  first  chapter  only,  whether  the  writer  means  to 
allude  to  happiness  in  the  heavenly  world,  or  in  the  present 
one ;  but  other  parts  of  his  work  make  it  plain,  that  he  ex- 
pected, like  the  pious  in  genera]  of  his  day,  a  future  itno- 
xwrdaraaig  [Acts  3:  21],  a  restitution  of  all  things,  when 
there  should  be  a  '*  new  earth  in  which  would  dwell  right- 
eousness." 

The  author  then  proceeds :  *  All  nature  obeys,  without 
transgressing,  the  ordinances  of  its  Maker.  The  stars,  the 
clouds,  the  seasons,  the  trees,  rivers,  and  seas,  all  obey 
their  appropriate  laws.  Only  the  wicked  disobey ;  and  on 
them  shall  be  no  peace,  but  eternal  curses.  To  the  righteous, 
however,  shall  be  given  light,  peace,  joy,  wisdom,  freedom 
from  condemnation,  long  life,  and  everlasting  happiness.'* 
Chap;  iii — vi. 

Such  is  the  general  introduction  of  the  writer  to  his 
work.  He  next  proceeds  to  relate  the  sin  and  fall  of  the 
apostate  angels,  as  preparatory  to  the  message  which  he 
receives  to  be  communicated  to  them.  This  occupies 
Chap,  vii— X. 

*  A  number  of  angels  (according  to  chap.  7:  7,  they  were 
200),  become  enamoured  with  some  of  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ters of  the  sons  of  men,  and,  by  the  persuasion  of  Samyaza 
their  leader,  they  enter  into  an  agreement,  sanctioned  by 
mutual  oath  on  mount  Hermon,  to  cohabit  with  them.  This 
agreement  they  actually  carry  into  execution,  teaching  their 

f)aramours,  at  the  same  time,  sorcery,  divination,  the  arts  of 
uxury  and  ornamental  dress  ;  also  of  fabricating  dyes,  jew- 
els, and  instrumentis  of  war.  These  women,  in  the  sequel, 
gave*birthto  giants  [fi'^^'^&a]  800  cubits  high,  who  devoured 
all  the  productions  of  maii  which  were  fitted  for  food,  and, 
at  last  fell  upon  men  themselves.'  Chap:  vii.  viii,  •  The  good 
guardian  angels  of  men  now  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Almighty,  on  account  of  this  outrage.  An  angel  is  imme- 
diately sent  by  the  Most  High  to  Noah,  in  order  to  foretell 
the  deluge  which  would  come  upon  the  earth.  Raphael  is 
also  commissioned  to  bind  Azazyel,  one  of  the  leading  apos- 

*  Where  a  single  comma  is  employed  it  is  the  sign  of  sum- 
mary abridgment,  made  as  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  original 
as  the  case  will  permit ;  where  double  commas  ar^  employed, 
exact  quotation  i^  designated. 
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tate  angelsy  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  darkness,  and 
into  the  desert  Dudael.  The  earth  is  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment for  its  wickedness,  but  it  will  not  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Gabriel  is  commissioned  to  go  and  excite  the  giants,  the 
mongrel  breed  of  angels  and  women,  to  mutual  slaugh- 
ter. Michael  is  commanded  to  go  and  seize  Samyaza,  with 
his  apostate  fellows,  and  bind  them  for  70  generations  under 
the  earth,  even  to  the  day  of  judgment  \  and  also  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  giants.'  Ch.  ix — ^x.  1  ...  20. 
Then  follows  (x.  21  .  »  .  29)  a  description  of  a  millennial 
state,  which  is  to  succeed  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
'  Righteousness  and  equity  shall  abound ;  the  earth  will 
yield,  in  overflowing  abundance,  all  that  ministers  to  want 
and  even  luxury ;  the  saints  will  live  and  beget  each  a  Mou- 
sand  children ;  all  men  will  be  righteous,,  all  will  worship 
God  in  truth ;  all  crime  will  cease ;  no  more  shall  there  be 
any  .delude  ;  and  every  thing  in  which  men  shall  engage, 
will  be  blessed.' 

These  things  being  narrated,  the  writer  now  goes  on  to 
give  an  account  of  his  own  commission  to  announce  to  the 
apostate  angels  their  doom.    '  This  commission  he  executes, 
and  they  all  become  terrified  and  beseech  him  to  intercede 
for  them.    He  consents,  and  writes  down  a  memorial  for 
them  ;  but  while  he  is  reading  it  he  falls  asleep,  and  is  taught 
by  a  vision,  that  their  doom  admits  of  no  change.'    The 
substance  of  his  vision  is  as  follows :  *  The  prophet  is  caught 
up  into  heaven,  where  he  sees  a  spacious  palace,  surrounded 
by  crystal  walls  and  vibrating  flames  of  fire,  and  guarded 
by  fiery  Gherabim.    On  a  throne  therein,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  blazmo:  splendour,  one  great  in  glory  sat, 
on  whom  even  angels  could  not  look  without^  being  dazzled.' 
Chap,   xii — xiv.      'By  the  exalted  Being  on  this  throne 
!Btioch  is  commissioned  to  go  and  assure  the  apostate  angels 
of  their  doom.     The  crime  which  they  have  committed  is 
against  the  laws  of  their  spiritual  nature,  and  it  admits  of  no 
pardon.    The  giants,  their  ill-begotten  progeny,  shall  beget 
only  evil  demons ;  who  will  commit  all  kinds  of  violence 
^nd  oppression,  and  shall  miserably  perish,  at  last,  by  mutual 
slaughter.    No  mercy  can  be  obtained  for  them.     Their 
flesh  shall  perish  before  the  judgment  that  will  come  upon 
them,  and  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.    No  peace 
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can  ever  be  giv^n  to  apostate  angels,  or  to  their  ofispring/ 
Chap.  XV — xvi. 

Thus  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Enoch ;  and 
^ith  it,  in  the  main,  ceases  a  special  reference  to  the  case 
of  the  apostate  angels.  It  is  probable  that  this  portion  of 
the  work  constituted  the  first  Book,  in  the  time  of  Sy  ocel- 
lus ;  as  his  citations  are  from  this  part  of  it,  and  he  marks 
them  as  taken  ex  ^i^Xi&v  nqmrov. 

The  SECOND  BOOK  seems  to  extend  from  chap.  xvii.  to 
chap.  XXXV.  «  The  prophet  represents  himself  as  elevated  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  some  distant  region,  whence 
he  sees  the  treasuries  of  lightning  and  thunder,  the  fi^ry  ocean 
in  which  the  sun  sets  [to  rekindle  his  beams],  and  the  rivers 
of  fire  which  empty  into  it  [in  order  to  supply  it  with  fresh 
material].  He  sees  also  the  mountains  of  gloom  whence 
winter  issues,  and  the  great  abyss  which  is  the  source  of  all 
the  streams  and  rivers  of  water.  He  is  also  made  to  behold 
the  treasuries  of  the  winds,  which  are  agents  [according  to 
his  view]  in  causing  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies* 
All  these  he  finds  situated  in  the  WestJ  Chap;  xvii — xviii. 
1...8. 

'  He  now  passes  on  to  the  South.  Here  are  six  mountains, 
formed  of  shining  and  precious  stones,  and  blazing  with  fire, 
On  the  other  side  of  them  he  beholds  an  extended  desert, 
with  a  great  lake  and  fountains  of  water*  Over  these  foun* 
tains  columns  of  fire  are  standing,  which  move  up  and 
down ;  over  them  is  no  firmament,  and  under  them  no  solid 
ground.  Here  se'oen  stars  are  imprisoned  [must  he  not 
mean  the  guardian  angels  of  the  stars  ?],  which  had  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  God,  and  had  not  kept  their 
appointed  courses.  Here  too  is  the  place,  where  the  apos- 
tate angels  first  chose  their  leaders  in  the  matter  of  their 
transgression ;  and  afterwards  the  same  angels  led  men 
astray  into  idolatry  and  other  crimes,  for  which  they  will  be 
judged/    Chap,  xviii — xix. 

*  rassing  on  nearer  to  this  tremendous  place,  the  Seer  askf 
his  angel  interpreter  to  explain  the  ground  of  that  severe 
punishment  which  the  seven  stars  sufiered.  He  answers, 
that  they  had  transgressed  their  laws.'    Chap.  xxi.  1 — 3. 

[Is  it  not  manifest  here,  that  the  writer,  like  Origen  and 
several  of  the  early  Fathers,  believed  the  stars  either  to  be 
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animated  beings,  or  at  least  that  they  were  under  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  animated  and  angelic  beings? 
Hence  the  guilt  with  which  they  are  charged.  The  bearing 
uf  this  on  the  writer's  general  object  seems  to  be,  a  design 
to  impress  his  readers  with  a  dread  of  transgressing  the  laws 
of  God.] 

*  Going  thence,  the  angel  conducts  Enoch  to  a  dreadful 
place*  glittering  with  columns  of  fire,  which  he  declares  to 
be  the  prison  of  the  sinning  [apostate]  angels.'    Chap.  xxL 


•  Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  region  of  the  blessed.  This  is 
surrounded  by  mighty  walls  of  rock.  Hither  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  i.  e.  of  all  the  righteous,  will  come,  and  dwell  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  [The  intermediate  heaven  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  also,  differs  plainly  from  the  final  one.] 
This  place  is  divided  into  four  spaces,  by  a  chasm  between 
the  first  and  the  second  fcomp.  Luke  16:  26],  water  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third,  and  light  between  the  third 
and  the  fourth.'  ^ 

•  In  like  manner  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  in  their  place 
after  death,  are  separated  until  the  judgment  day  [difierent 
gradations  of  misery,  as  well  as  of  happiness]  ;  when  they 
will  be  punished  for  ever.  There  is  no  escape  from  their 
prison.'    Chap.  xxii. 

•  Enoch  now  returns  toward  the  West  again.  There  he 
sees  a  running  fire,  blazing  night  and  day  without  cessation. 
On  inquiry  the  angel-interpretcr  tells  him,  that  this  fire  is  that 
of  all  the  luminaries  of  heaven  ^'  [i.  e.  that  it  is  designed  to 
furnish  them  with  fresh  supplies,  when  they  have  set  in  the 
West.] 

'  Thence  the  prophet  is  rapt  into  another  place,  wherQ  he 
sees  seven  shining  mountains,  adorned  with  precious  stones 
and  with  odoriferous  trees,  one  of  which  exceedeH  all  the 
trees  of  Eden.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  will  be  given  to  the 
righteous  after  the  judgment  [com  p.  Rev.  22:  2],  and  they 
will  live  for  ever  by  means  of  it,  free  from  all  pain  and  sor- 
row. On  the  seventh  of  these  mountains,  overtopping  all 
the  rest,  the  Lord  of  Glory  will  descend,  when  he  shall  visit 
the  earth  in  order  to  reward  the  righteous.'    Chap,  xxiv. 

•  Thence  the  prophet  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  earth 
[Jerusalem],  where  he  sees  a  holy  mountain  [Zion],  with 
water  on  the  eastern  side  flowing  to  the  south  [the  brook 
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Kidron] ;  also  another  mountain  [that  of  Olives]  on  the 
east.  Water  also  ran  from  the  West  [from  the  fountain  of 
Siloam],  and  another  mountain  was  on  the  south  [which  is 
matter  of  fact  in  respect  to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity]* 
Among  these  were  valleys  and  precipices  with  trees  ;  also 
an  accursed  valley  [viz.  the  valley  of  Hinnom].  Here  bias- 
phemies  are  punished ;  and  in  the  judgment  they  shall  be 
made  an  example  of  retribution.'  Chap.  xxv.  xxvi. 

'  From  this  place  Enoch  is  carried  to  a  mountain  in  the 
desert  [Sinai  ?],  full  of  trees,  water,  and  cataracts :  thence 
to  another  place  eastward  of  this,  which  was  full  of  choice 
odoriferous  and  medicinal  trees ;  from  this  statien  he  sees 
another  place  with  plenty  of  living  water  and  goodly  trees ; 
then  he  beholds  another  mountain  containing  trees  loaded 
with  the  most  sweet  smelling  fruit,  and  from  this  mountain 
flowed  water  like  to  nectar  [nekotro].  On  this  mountain 
rested  another,  full  of  trees  with  fruit  of  ravishing  odour.' 
Chap,  xxvii — xxx. 

*  Thence,  surveying  "  the  entrances  of  the  north,*  he  per- 
ceived seven  other  mountains  replete  with  nard  and  odori- 
ferous trees.  Passing  these,  and  going  over  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  far  beyond  it  he  beheld  the  geirden  of  righteousness 
[Eden],  with  trees  numerous,  large,  beautiful,  fragrant,  and 
among  them  the  tree  of  knowledge,  like  to  a  species  of  tam- 
arind tree.  Raphael  tells  him,  that  this  is  the  tree  of  which 
his  ancient  progenitors  ate.'    Chap,  xxxi, 

•  Thence  he  is  conducted  "  toward  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,"  where  large  beasts  and  birds  of  various  forms  are 
seen ;  to  the  eastward  of  these  he  comes  to  *'  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  heavens,"  and  there  he  sees  the  gates  of 
heaven  open,  whence  issued  all  the  stars.  By  the  help  of  his 
guide  he  numbered  and  recorded  all  these,  together  with 
their  times  and  seasons.  Thence  he  goes  to  the  extremities 
of  the  north,  where  he  sees  the  gates  whence  issue  the 
northern  winds,  cold,  hail,  frost,  dew,  and  rain.  Thence 
he  is  taken  to  the  gates  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
thence  to  those  of  the  southern  one,  from  which  issue  dew, 
rain,  and  wind.  Thence  he  goes  back  again  to  the  east,  in 
order  to  review  the  courses  of  the  stars.'    Chap,  xxxiv — 

XXXV. 


Here  begins  another  and  a  different  portion  of  the  work* 
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The  author  entitles  it:  ^The  second  vision  of  wisdom  which 
£noch  saw,  the  son  of  Jared,  the  son  of  Malaleel,  the  son  of 
Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam."  He  represents 
himself  as  having  received  from  the  Lord  of  spirits  '*  the 
word  of  wisdom  . ...  in  a  hundred  and  three  parables.'' 
Chap,  xxxvii.  Of  these  only  three  appear  in  the  sequel. 
De  Sacy,  on  this  account,  thinks  that  the  text  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  read  three  ;  bat  it  is  manifest  that  the  book 
comes  to  us  in  a  mutilated  and  disturbed  state,  and  from 
some  of  the  quotations  made  by  ancient  writers,  a  part  of 
the  book  appears  to  have  perished,  or  to  have  been  omitted 
in  the  Ethiopic  copies.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pronounce 
with  certainty  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

The  three  parables  that  follow,  constitute  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  the  book.  In  these  the 
whole  of  the  author's  Christology  is  developed.  1  shall  at 
present,  therefore,  present  a  summary  of  onlv  such  parts  as 
do  not  contain  the  Christology,  reserving  this  for  a  subse- 
quent and  distinct  consideration. 

Parable  the  First.  '  The  time  of  iudgment,  and  of  the 
separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  is  com- 
ing; when  endless  wo  will  be  to  the  wicked,  but  peace 
and  happiness  to  the  righteous.  "  The  holy  and  elect  race 
shall  descend  from  the  upper  heavens,"  and  they  shall  dwell 
with  men.'  [Does  he  mean  that  the  Saviour  and  his  angels 
shall  descend  and  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  or  only  that  the 
saints  in  heaven  will  again  dwell  on  earth  7  Probably  the 
latter ;  inasmuch  as  he  says,  "  their  seed  shall  dwell  with 
men.'*]     Chap,  xxxviii.  xxxix. 

'  The  Seer  is  now  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  sees 
the  habitation  of  the  saints  with  the  angels.  Their  number 
is  countless,  and  they  continually  bless  and  praise  God. 
Earnestly  does  Enoch  desire  to  remain  there.  Myriads 
stand  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  on  the  four  sides  of 
him  are  four  archangels,  who  address  him  in  different  ways, 
praise  him,  and  supplicate  for  success  in  discharging  the 
different  tasks  assigned  them.'    Chap,  xxxix.  xl. 

'  The  secret  places  of  Paradise  are  next  shewn  to  Enoch, 

,and  there  he  sees  the  receptacles  of  the  various  agents  in 

nature,  viz.  the  thunder,  wind,  dew,  hail,  etc. ;  also  of  the 

moon  with  all  her  phases,  and  of  the  stars  with  all  their 
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phenomena.     These  last  shine  with  no  changing  or  borrow- 
ed h'ght  [i.  e.  they  are  fixed  stars].    Chap,  xli— xliv. 

Parable  the  Second.  This  seems  to  extend  from  Chap. 
xlv.  to  liii.  6  ;  and  here  the  Christology  of  the  book  has  a  lead- 
ing place^  I  pass  by  these  chapters,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
and  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  contents  of  chap.  liii.  7 — Iv. 

These  appear  to  be  out  of  due  order  in  this  place,  and 
are  plainly  an  interruption  of  the  second  parable.  Chap. 
Jiii.  7 — liv.  1 — 8,  contain  an  account  or  prediction  of  the 
flood,  and  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  apostate  angels 
and  their  paramours  and  oiTspring,  which  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  first  book,  where  the  subject  of  their  punish- 
ment is  brought  so  fully  to  view.  •  The  fountains  of  heaven 
are  opened,  and  these  join  with  the  abysses  beneath  in  over- 
whelming the  earth.  God  repents  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  and  swears  that  he  will  no  more  repeat  it.  He  pla- 
ces his  "  token  in  the  heavens'*  as  a  sign  or  confirmation  of 
this.  The  transgressors  are  reserved  for  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day,  when  the  Elect  One  [the  Messiah]  shall  judge 
them  all.' 

Chap.  liv.  9t-Iv.  1 ...  6,  appear  to  be  a  fragment  belong- 
ing to  some  historical  prophecy  respecting  the  doom  of  the 
Jews.  *  The  Partbians  and  Medes  invade  <^  the  land  of  the 
elect;"  they  are  repulsed,  civil  wars  among  the  Jews  suc« 
ceed ;  and  finally  a  great  army,  with  chariots  and  men, 
come  from  the  difierent  quarters,  so  that  the  earth  shakes  to 
its  foundation.'  [Is  not  this  the  invasion  by  the  Roman  army 
under  Vespasian  and  Titus  ?] 

Parable  the  Third.  This  commences  with  chap.  Ivi. 
'Peace  shall  be  to  the  saints,  and  God  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting light  T  In  those  days  Enoch  is  led  *  to  behold  the 
secrets  of  the  lishtning  and  thunder,  both  when  they  are  for 
a  blessing  and  tor  a  curse.'    Chap.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

'  In  the  50()th  year  of  Enoch's  life  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shook  violently ;  the  Ancient  of  days  was  seen  on  his 
throne  of  glory,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels;  the  time 
of  judgment  and  punishment,  as  well  as  of  reward,  comes ; 
to  the  righteous  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  will  be  given  for 
a  feast  [the  usual  Rabbinical  fable  in  respect  to  these  mon- 
sters, see  Buxtorf  Lex.  Chald.  on  the  words],  but  the  wicked 
will  be  severely  punished.'    Chap,  lviii« 
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In  chap.  lix.  the  subject  of  "the  secret  agencies  of  nature^ 
is  again  presented  ;  e.  g.  of  the  winds,  moon,  lightning,  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea,  mist,  rain,  darkness,  light,  etc.  Chap, 
Ix — Ixii.  contain  another  brief,  but  important,  development 
of  the  author's  Christology ;  and,  according  to  my  plan,  I 
pass  them  by  for  the  present. 

Another  interpolation  now  occurs.  Chap.  Ixiv — Ixvii. 
contain  what  might'be  called  a  vision  of  iVbaA,  mther  than 
of  Enoch.  '  Noah  hears  a  great  earthquake,  and  foes  to 
Enoch  to  inquire  respecting  it.  Enoch  tells  him  tnat  the 
earth  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  because  of  the  wickedness 
which  exists  upon  it.  Noah  receives  assurance  that  he  shall 
be  preserved,  and  that  righteous  and  holy  men  shall  spring 
from  him.  The  angels  about  to  punish  the  earth  are  then 
shown  to  him.  The  word  of  God  afterward  comes  to  him, 
with  comforting  assurances^  The  burning  valley  where 
the  apostate  angels  are  confined  is  then  shewn  him,  where 
are  rivers  of  fire  "tmd  sulphur.  There  are  waters  in  this 
valley,  which  are  *^  healing  to  soul  and  body  ;^  but  when 
judgment  comes  upon  the  ungodly,  who  have  revelled  and 
denied  the  Lord  of  spirits,  those  waters  shall  be  changed, 
and  then  become  frozen.'  ~  [There  is  something  remarkably 
obscure  here,  in  the  writer's  description  of  these  waters, 
which  in  dne  place  he  repiWnts  as  **  healing  the  soul  and 
body,"  in  another  as  "  being  Tor  the  healing  and  death  of  the 
bodies"  of  kings  and  princes ;  jn  one  place  as  hot,  and  in 
another  as  frozen,  i  do  not  >qomprehend  his  meaning.] 
'  In  chap.  Ixvii.  the  good  angels  ar^  represented  as  melting 
into  compassion,  while  they  behold  the  Severity  of  torments 
inflicted  on  the  apostate  ones.  The  irreversible  sentence 
against  the  latter  is  re-affirmed.' 

In  chap.  Ixviii.  the  names  of  the  leading  apostate  angels 
are  again  given,  to  the  number  of  21.  Many  of  these  are 
entirely  different  from  the  18  names  of  the  same  leaders  as 
given  in  chap.  vii.  9.  Next  follow  the  names  of  other  and 
different  angels,  employed  in  seducing  men ;  while  the  par- 
ticular things  in  which  each  of  these  apostate  spirits  was  en- 
gaged, are  specified,  as  in  chap,  yiii.,  but  much  more  copious- 
ly. But  here  again  every  name  differs  from  the  correspond- 
ing cases  in  chap.  viii.  One  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  chap.  Iviii.  is  a  composition  from  another  hand,  and 
also  that  it  is  interpolated  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 

9* 
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The  last  part  of  chap.  Ixviii.  viz.  verises  Id — 42,  is  perhaps 
an  appendage  to  chap.  Ixvii.,  and  contains  nn  account  of  the 
secret  name  and  oath  of  the  Almighty  by  which  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  universe  are  msinaged  and  kept  stable.  It 
closes  the  third  parable  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  has  ita 
basis  in  some  mystic  theology  of  the  writer's  time,  of  which 
I  have  no  oertain  knowledge.  The  two  following  chapters 
do  not  professedly  belong  to  the  third  parable,  and  yet  the 
matter  of  them  is  of  the  same  general  tenor  with  that  which 
is  found  in  the  parables.  The  substance  of  them  is,  '  the 
rapture  of  Enoch  into  the  heavens/  where  he  sees  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,,  and  the  heavenly  hosts  praising  and  blessing 
God^  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  jnefTable  gl6ry.  Enoch 
is  accepted  in  his  worship  and  piety,  and  promises  of  good 
are  made  to  him  and  to  tne  righteous* 


We  now  come  to  a  new  species  of  composition,  which  is 
etitiiled :  "  The  hook  of  the  revolutions  of  the  luminaries  of 
heaven,^'    It  occupies  chap.  Ixxi — lxxxi>,  and  comprises  the 
author's  system  of  astronomy  or  astrology.^    It  is  in  vain  for 
any  one  to  derive  much  from  it  which  is  intelligible,  unless  he 
is  deeply  conversant  with  the  history  of  ancient  oriental 
astronomy.     The  names  given  to  the  sun  (Aryares  and  To- 
mas),  and  to  the  moon  (Asonya,  Ebla,  Benase,  Erae),  are 
probably  symbolical.    The  manner  in  which  the  writer  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  motions  and  phases  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  heavenly  bodies,  shews  him  to  have  been  a  very 
attentive  observer  of  matters  of  feet,  and  yet  entirely  igno- 
rant of  any  truf  philosophical  principles  of  astronomy.  Such 
a  man  as  Idelei",  at  Berlin,  might  probably  make  some  curi- 
ous disctoBtn-es  by  an  attentive  examination  of  this  part  of 
the  book  of  Enoch.    For  readers  at  large,  the  Book  of  the 
Luminaries  is  at  present  a  sealed  book,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  obvious  particulars  that  any  well  informed  man 
may  comprehend.  . 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  other  visions 
of  Enoch,  which  are  communicated  to  his  son  Mathusala« 
*  He  was  admonished,  in  a  vision,  of  the  coming  flood  ;  and 
his  father,  Mahalaleel,  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  intercede  for 
the  earth.  He  makes  intercession ;  and  his  prayer  is 
accepted  only  for  a  small  remnant  of  men.'  Chap.  Ixxxii. 
Ixxxiii. 
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Another  vi^fion  of  Enoch,- in  adreain,  is  of  a  very  singular 
east,  and  follows  the  preceding  one.  Under  the  symbols  of 
hladc  atid  white  cows  and  bulb  is  presented  a  kind  of  generic 
history  of  Adam's  posterity ;  of  the  apostate  angels  as  inter* 
mingling  with  them  ;  of  the  punishment  of  the  antediluvians ; 
of  Noah's  ark,  the  flood,  etc*  Then  the  history  of  Moses, 
Saul,  David,  Solomon,  etc*  is  continued  under  the  symbol  of 
sheep.  This  is  carried  on,  although  in  a  very  obscure  and 
sometimes  even  repulsive  manner,  down  to  a  period  near  the 
Christian  era^  or  perhaps  after  it*  One  can  hardly,  recog- 
nise the  author  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  book,  in  this 
insipid  and  almost  monstrous  production.  Yet  now  and  then 
a  passage  occurs,  which  rendiers  it  not  improbable  that  the 
same  hand  did  execute  this  portbn  of  the  work,  which  was 
employed  in  the  preceding  part  At  present,  we  have  not 
sufficient  ground  for  disjoining  them*  This'^iiT^Me  composi- 
tion is  comprised  in  chapters  Ixxziv — Ixxxji:.  It  aflfords  some 
daia^  as  we  shall  tiereafter  see,  for  ascertaining  the  time 
when  the  book  was  written  ;  data  which  are  therefore  highly 
important. 

The  two  following  chapters  contain  a  hortatory  address  of 
Enoch  to  all  his  descendants,  in  which  he  gives  them  warn- 
ings, and  enjoins  upon  them  many  nrK>ral  precepts.  They 
constitute  a  somewhat  near  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
prophetic  homilies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Chapters  xcii-^v.  consist  of  similar    materialsi  with 
some  variation  in  manner.    Here  the  periods  of  the  world 
are  divided  into  ten ;  and  of  these  the  first  seems  to  com- 
prise  the  time  from  the  beginning  down  nearly  to  the  deluge  ; 
the  second  nearly  to  Abraham  ;  the  third  down  to  Moses ; 
the  fourth  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  ;  the  fifth  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Solomon's  temple;  the  sixth  to  the  Babylonish 
exile ;  the  seventh  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  a  perverse 
and  corrupt  generation,  while  the  righteous  are  rewarded 
and  much  instruction  is  afforded  them  ;  [is  not  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  apostasies  before  and  during  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  of  the  increased  zeal  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  truly  pious  7]    During  the  eighth  period 
**  sinners  are  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous" 
[the  forces  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  are  overcome  by  Judas 
MaccabsBUs],  and  '*  the  house  of  the  great  King  is  built  up 
for  ever"  [the  temple  is  restored  to  its  worship  and  repaired 
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by  Judas].  In  the  ninth  week,  "  the  judgment  of  righteous- 
ness is  revealed  to  the  whok  wor]d...and  all  men  -ere  looking 
out  for  the  path  of  integrity"  [the  gospel  is  preached  to 
erery  creature  ?].  In  the  last  part  of  the  tenth  vfeek  comes 
the  general  judgment  and  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
Then  are  formed  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  riditeousness ;  com  p.  Rev.  xx.  xxi. 

What  follows  in  these  chapters  is  hortatory,  comminatory, 
anci  full  of  promise  and  consolation  to  th^  righteous  who  are 
oppressed.  Denunciations  of  the  wicked,  particularly  of 
persecutors  and  oppressors,  are  often  repeated.  'In  the 
hands  of  the  most  hi^h>^are  the  elements,  and  all  things ;  who 
can  resist  him?  Who  wil^dai^  to  murmur  against  him  f 
God  will  be  terrible  to  the  wicked  ;  the  righteous,  after  all 
their  persecutions  and  sufferings,  shall  enjoy  eternal  peace. 
Of  this  they  are  assured  by  a  most  solemn  oath.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  righteous  are  described,  and  they  are  earnestly 
exhorted  to  persevere  in  their  •  integrity  [comp.  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  such  a  theme  in  the  Apocalypse].  To 
them  shall  **  books  be  given — books  of  joy  and  great  wisdom 
[the  New  Testament  ?],  in  which  they  shall  believe  and  re- 
^joiceJ*  In  those  days  Enoch's  posterity  shall  instruct  men  ; 
and  God  and  his  Son  will  for  ever  hold  communion  with 
them.' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  work  (cv.),  *  Enoch  again  ad- 
verts to  the  antediluvian  period,  relates  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  Noah  at  his  birth,  tells  how  he  [Enoch]  pre- 
dicted the  flood  in  connection  with  this,  and  that  Noah  was 
destined  to  survive  it.^ 

Yet  another  book  (we  are  told  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
work)  was  written  by  Enoch,  respecting  the  righteous  in 
the  latter  days  [Messianic  period].  The  ungodly  and  per- 
secutors will  be  consumed  in  a  vast  and  dreadful  fire ;  but 
**  those  who  have  sufiered  in  their  bodies"  and  been  •*  inju- 
riously treated  by  wicked  men"  ....  will  be  "  brought  into 
splendid  light .  . .  and  placed,  each  of  them,  on  a  throne  of 
glory  ...  during  unnumbered  periods." 

The  whole  closes  with  the  following  subscription: 
**Here  ends  the  vision  of  Enoch  the  prophet.  May  the 
benediction  of  his  prayer,  and  the  gift  of  his  appointed 
period,  be  with  his  beloved!    Amen,'* 
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Such  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  singular,  but  in 
many  respects  deeply  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
reader  who  has  never  pursued  at  much  length  the  study  of 
sacred  criticism,  cannot  well  imagine  how  much  light  is 
cast  by  it  on  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  particu- 
larly  on  the  Apocalypse,  the  general  object  and  tenor  of 
which  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Enoch. 
In  both  works,  the  consolation  of  the  righteous  who  are 
persecuted ;  the  denunciation  of  the  wicked,  and  of  perse* 
cutors  in  particular ;  and  finally,  the  prediction  of  a  glorious 
period  when  all  shall  be  light  and  peace — are  objects  which 
are  constantly  in  view.  That  they  were  written  nearly  at 
the  same  period,  and  were  suggested  or  occasioned  by  siroi^ 
larity  of  circumstances,  has  been  fully  impressed  on  my 
mind  by  the  attentive  study  of  both  productions.  And  yet 
— how  different  are  the  two  compositions,  although  partial 
and  even  general  resemblances  are  so  frequent  1  In  gran- 
deur of  conception,  appropriate  use  of  imagery,  richness  of 
fancy,  splendour  of  description,  and  above  all  in  unity,  con- 
cinnity,  moral  sublimity,. freedom  from  childish  conceit  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  wild  imagination,  the  Apoca- 
lypse stands  far  removed  from  and  high  above  the  Book  of 
Enoch  ;  I  had  almost  said  as  far,  as  the  real  author  of  the 
former  composition  is  elevated  above  the  writer  of  the 
latter. 

Ewald,  in  in  his  recent,  and  in  many  respects  very  able 
work  on  the  Apocalypse,  (p.  9.  et  al.)  assumes  the  position, 
that  the  writer  drew  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  many  things 
inserted  in  his  work.  My  convictions  are  very  different. 
I  find  nothing  in  either  book  which  obliges  me  to  believe 
that  the  one  author  drew  from  the  other*  Two  Jews* 
writing  at  the  same  period,  having  the  same  general  theme 
and  object  in  view,  both  deeply  versed  in  and  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  both  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage and  conversant  with  the  like  circle  of  thought  and 
imagery,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  not  to  present  frequent 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  authors,  in  the  present  case, 
range  the  world  of  imagination,  and  deal  altogether  in 
visions  and  symbols ;  both  employ  the  like  machinery  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  of  angels  ana  angel-interpreters ;  both  ex- 
press high  and  adoring  views  of  God  and  his  Son ;  both 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  future  joys  of  the  faithful^-  and 
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vith  sacred.awe  or  even  horror  on  the  fature  sufferings  of 
the  wicked.  Why  should  there  not  be  found  many  points 
of  resemblance — much  as  to  both  matter  and  manner  in  the 
one,  which  will  resemble  and  illustrate  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  other  ?  ^ 

I  have  in  tnese  remarks  assumed  the  fact,  that  the  book 
of  Enoch  was  composed  about  the  same  time  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse, i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  The  proof 
of  this  will  be  presented  in  its  place;  but  for  the  present,  I 
must  proceed  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  design,  which 
is,  to  give  the  reader  such  an  account  ofthe  book  before  us, 
as  will  reasonably  satisfy  his  curiosity,  although  he  may  not 
be  able  to  procure  an  inspection  of  the  work  itself. 

I  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  But  by  doing  this  merely,  the  manner  of  the  work  is 
not  set  before  the  reader  so  as  to  ^ive  him  a  specific  view 
of  it/  In  order  to  accomplish  this  last  object,  I  must  of 
necessity  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  work,  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself  of  its  tenor. 

1  will  begin  by  some  specimens  from  the  closing  part  of 
the  book ;  for  these  will  best  exhibit  the  manner  of  the 
writer,  in  his  exhortations,  threatenings,  and  promises. 

After  he  has  finished  his  description  of  the  ten  periods  (see 
p.  103,  above)  into  which  the  time  of  the  world  is  divided,  he 
thus  proceeds :  (Chap.  XCII.  16  seq.) 

'*  A  spacious  eternal  heaven  shall  spring  forth  in  the  midst  of  angels. 
The  former  heaven  shall  depart  and  pass  away ;  a  new  heaven  shall 
appear ;  and  all  the  celestial  powers  shine  with  sevenfold  splendour  for 
ever.  Afterwards,  likewise,  there  shall  be  many  weeks  [long  periods 
like  those  before  named],  which  shall  eternally  exist  in  goodness  and  in 
righteousness.  Neither  shall  sin  be  named  there  for  ever  and  ever. 
Who  is  there  of  all  the  children  of  men,  capable  of  hearing  the  voice  of 
the  Hbly  One  without  emotion !  Who  is  there  capable  of  thinking  his 
thoughts?  Who,  capable  of  contemplating  all  the  workmanship  of 
heaven?  Who,  of  comprehending  the  deeds  of  heaven?  lie  may 
behold  its  animation,  but  not  its  spirit.  He  may  be  capable  of  convers* 
ing  respecting  it,  but  not  of  ascending  to  it.  tie  may  see  all  the  boun- 
daries of  these  things,  and  meditate  upon  them ;  but  he  can  make  nothiiiff 
like  them.  Who  of  all  men  is  able  to  understand  the  breadth  and 
length  of  the  earth  ?  By  whom  have  the  dimensions  of  all  these  things 
been  seen  ?  Is  it  every  man  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  extent 
of  heaven,  what  its  elevation  is,  and  by  what  it  is  supported  ?  How 
many  are  the  numbers  of  the  stars  ?  And  where  do  all  the  luminariec 
remain  at  rest?" 
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The  latter  part  of  the  Apooalypse,  or  more  probably  Is. 
Ixv.  17  seq.,  and  a  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  seem  to  nave 
been  the  writer's  prototypes  in  composing  this  paragraph. 
The  execution  of  nis  task  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  ap- 
probation. 

Let  us  now  see,  how  he  can  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
author  of  Proverbs^  and  of  some  homiletic  parts  of  the  He- 
brew prophets. 

CHAP.  XCIII.  3  seq.  ^'Let  me  exhort  you  who  are  rifhteouk,  not 
to  walk  in  the  paths  of  evil  and  oppression,  or  in  the  paths  of  death. 
Choose  for  yourselves  righteousness  and  a  fifood  life.  Walk  in  the  paths 
of  peace,  that  you  may  live,  and  be  found  worthy^  Retain  my  words 
in  your  inmost  thoogrhts,  and  blot  them  not  from  your  hearts ;  for  I 
know  that  sinners  counsel  men  io  commit  crime  craftily." 

Again  in  Chap.  XCV.  1  seq.  '*  Wait  in  hope^  ye  riffhteous ;  for 
suddenly  shall  sinners  perish  from  before  you,  and  you  snail  exercise 
dominion  over  them  accordingr  to  your  will.  In  the  day  of  the  suffering 
of  sinners  your  offipring  shaU  be  exalted,  and  lifted  up  like  the  eagles. 
Your  nest  shall  be  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  West ;  you  shall  go  up, 
and  enter  into  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  and  into  the  clehs  of  the  rocks 
for  ever,  like  hares,  from  the  si^ht  of  the  ungodly,  who  shall  groan  over 
you,  and  weep  like  sinners,  l^u  shall  not  fear  those  who  trouble  you  ; 
a  splendid  ligiit  shall  shine  around  you,  and  the  voice  of  tranquility  shall 
be  heard  from  heaven.'* 

Once  more,  CHAP.  CII.  6  seq.  **  ^ear  not*  ye  «ouls  of  the  righte- 
ous, but  wait  with  patient  hope  the  day  of  your  death  In  righteousness. 
Grieve  not  becHuse  your  souls  descend  in  great  trouble,  with  groaning, 
lamentation,  and  sorrow,  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead.  In  your  life- 
time, your  bodies  have  not  received  a  recompense  in  proportion  to  your 
goodness,  but  in  t|ie  period  of  your  existence  have  sinners  existed ;  ia 
the  period  of  execration  and  punishment.  And  when  you  die,  sinners 
say  concerning  you :  As  we  die,  the  righteous  die.  What  profit  have 
they  of  their  works  1  Behold,  like  us,  they  expire  in  sorrow  and  in 
darkness*     What  advantage  have  they  over  us  1    Henceforward  we  are 

equal I  say  unto  you  sinners  ....  have  you  not  marked  the 

righteous,  how  their  end  is  peace  1  for  no  oppression  is  found  in  them, 
even  to  the  day  of  their  death,  .  .  %  .  I  swear  to  you,  ye  righteous,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  [God's]  splendour  and  glory,  by  his  illustrious  king, 
dom  and  majesty,  to  you  I  swear,  that  I  comprehend  this  mystery ;  that 
I  have  read  the  tablet  of  heaven,  have  seen  the  writing  of  the  Holy 
Oaes,  and  have  discovered  what  is  written  and  impressed  on  it  concern- 
ing you.  I  hiive  seen  that  all  goodness,  joy,  and  glory,  hav^  been  pre- 
pared for  you,  and  been  written  down  tor  the  spirits  of  those  who  die 
eminently  righteous  and  good.  To  you  it  shall  be  given  in  return  for 
your  troubles ;  and  your  portion  of  happiness  shall  far  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  the  living.    The  spirits  of  those  who  die  ia  righteousness,  shall 
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exutand  rejoice.  Their  spirito  shall  e^tulti  and  their  remembrance 
shall  be  before  the  face  of  the  Mighty  One»  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion.    Nor  shall  tliey  fear  disgrace/' 

After  another  parsenetic  strain  of  the  like  tenor,  in  chap* 
CIV.,  the  writer  adds : 

•*  To  the  righteous  and  the  wise  shall  be  fftven  books  of  joy,  of  integ- 
rity, and  of  ^eat  wisdom.  To  them  shall  books  be  iriven,  in  which 
they  shall  believe  and  rejoice.  All  the  righteous  shall  be  rewarded, 
who,  from  these,  shall  acquire  the  knowled^  of  every  npright  path.  .  . . 
I  and  my  Son  will  for  ever  hold  communion  with  them  in  the  paths  of 
uprightness,  while  they  are  still  alive.  Peace  shall  be  yours.  R^icot 
ye  children  of  integrity,  in  the  truth." 

Such  is  the  strain  of  exhortation  and  promise  to  the  righte- 
ous. The  denunciations  of  the  wicked  are  more  protracted, 
and  often  repeated  \ti  various  ways  and  forms.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  a  few  specimens. 

CHAPi  XI.  7  seq.  *'  When  iniquity,  sin,  blasphemy,  tyranny,  and 
every  eril  work,  shall  increase ;  and  when  transgression,  impiety,  and 
nncleanness  also  shall  increase ;  then  upon  them  [the  wicked]  snail  all 
ffreat  punishment  be  inflicted  from  heaven.  The  holy  Lord  shall  go 
forth  in  wrath  and  with  punishment,  that  he  may  execute  judgment 
upon  the  earth.  In  those  days  oppression  shall  be  cut  off  from  its  roots, 
and  iniquity  with  fraud  shall  be  eradicated,  perishing  from  under  heaven. 
Evere  place  of  strength  shall  be  surrendered  with  its  inhabitants ;  with 
fire  shall  it  be  bumt^  They  shall  be  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
earth,  and  be  cast  into  a  judgment  of  fire.  They  shall  perish  in  wrath, 
and  by  a  judgment  overpowering  them  for  ever.'' 

The  reader  will  readily  call  to  mind  some  of  the  gravest 

I)assages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  when  he  reads  the  fol- 
owing : 

'  Chap.  XCIil.  seq.  *>  Wo  to  those  who  build  op  iniquity  and  oppres* 
sion,  and  who  lay  the  foundation  of  fraud ;  for  suddenly  shall  they  be 
subverted,  and  never  obtain  peace.  Wo  to  those  who  build  up  their 
houses  with  crime ;  for  fW>m  their  very  foundations  shall  their  houses 
be  demolished,  and  by  the  sword  shall  they  themselves  fall.  Those  who 
acquire  gold  and  silver,  shall  justly  and  suddenly  perish.  Wo  to  you 
who  are  rich,  for  in  your  riches  have  you  trusted  ;  but  from  your  riches 
shall  you  be  removed,  because  you  have  not  remembered  the  Most  High 
in  the  days  of  your  prosperity.  You  have  committed  iniquity  and  blas- 
phemy, and  are  destined  to  the  day  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  to  the  day 
of  darkness,  and  to  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.  This  I  declare  and 
point  out  to  you,  that  he  who  created  you  wiu  destroy  you.  When  you 
shall  fall,  your  Creator  will  not  shew  mercy  to  you,  but  rejoice  in  your 
destruction." 
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Th^s  following  strain  sisems  almost  an  echo  of  JeremiahHi 
voice :  , 

Chap.  XCIV.  1  seq.  **  O  that  my  eyc0  were  clouds  of  water,  that  I 
might  weep  over  you,  and  pour  forth  my  tears  like  rain,  and  rest  from 
the  sorrow  of  my  heart !  Who  has  permitted  you  to  hate. and  to  trans- 
gress 1  Judgment  shall  overtake  you,  ye  sinners.  .  .  .  Wo  to  you  who 
shall  be  so  ^und  by  execrations*  that  you  cannot  be  released  from  them; 
the  remedy  being  removed  from  you  on  account  of  your  siosv  Wo  to  you 
who  recompense  your  neighbour  evil ;  for  you  shall  be  recompensed  ac- 
cording to  your  works.  Wo  to  you,  ye  false  witnesses,  you  who  aggra- 
vate iniquity ;  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish.  Wo  to  you  sinners,  for 
you  reject  the  righteous  ;  for  you  receive  or  reject  at  pleasurid  those  who 
commit  iniquity ;  and  their  yoke  shall  prevail  over  you." 

Again  in  chap.  XC  VI.  19  se<i.  *'  Ye  are  destined  to  the  day  of  the 
great  judgment,  to  the  day  of  distress,  and  the  extreme  ignominy  of  your 
souls.  Wo  to  you,  ye  obdurate  in  heart,  who  cotiimit  cHme  and  feed  on 
blood.  Whence  is  it  that  you  feed  on  good  things,  drink,  and  are 
satiated  1  Is  it  not  because  our  Lbrd,  the  Most  High^  hds  abundantly 
supplied  every  good  thing  upon  the  earth  ?  To  you  there  shall  be  no 
peace.  Wo  to  you  who  love  the  deeds  of  iniquity.  Why  do  you  hope 
for  that  which  is  good  i  Know  that  you  shall  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  righteous,  who  shall  cut  Off  your  necks,  slay  you,  and  shew  you 
no  compassion.  Wo  to  you  who  rejoice  in  the  trouble  of  the  righteous, 
for  a  grave  shall  not  be  dug  for  you.  Wo  to  you  who  frustrate  the 
word  of  the  righteous,  for  to  you  there  shall  be  no  hope  of  life.  Wo  to 
you  who  write  down  tho  word  of  fklsehood,  that  they  may  hear  and  not 
forget  folly.  To  them  there  shall  be  no  peace,  but  they  shall  surely  die 
suodenly." 

One  specimen  more  is  all  that  can  be  allowed.  After 
several  paragraphs  similar  to  what  has  been  already  quoted, 
the  final  judgment  is  thus  introduced. 

Chap.  XCIX.  1  seq.  *•  In  those  days  the  angels  shall  descend  into 
the  places  of  concealment,  and  gather  together  in  one  spot  all  who  have 
assisted  in  crime.  In  that  day  shall  the  Most  High  rise  up  to  execute 
the  great  judgment  upon  all  tfioners,  and  to  commit  the  guardianship  of 
all  the  righteous  and  holy  to  the  holy  sngels,  that  they  may  protect  them 
as  the  apple  of  an  eye^  until  every  evil  and  every  crime  be  annihilated. 
Whether  or  not  the  righteous  sleep  securely,  wise  men  shall  then  truly 
perceive.  And  the  sons  of  the  earth  shall  understand  every  word  of  that 
book,  knowing  that  their  riches  cannot  save  them  in  the  ruin  of  their 
crimes.  Wo  to  you,  ye  sinners,  when  ye  shall  be  afflicted  on  account  of 
the  righteous  in  the  day  of  great  trouble ;  shall  be  burned  in  the  fire ; 
and  be  recompensed  according  to  your  deeds.  Wo  to  you,  ye  perverted 
in  heart,  who  are  watchful  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  evil,  and 
to  discover  terrors.  No  one  shall  assist  you.  Wo  to  you  sinners ;  for 
with  the  words  of  your  mouths,  and  with  the  work  of  your  hands,  have 
you  acted  impiously ;  in  the  flame  of  blaaing  fire  shall  you  be  burned.*' 
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Such  is  the  strain  of  promise,  exhortation,  and  threaten- 
ing, in  the  closing  part  of  the  book  before  us.  Passages 
like  to  these  are  scattered  through  the  whole  work  ;  but  no 
where  are  they  so  long  or  so  uniform  and  uninterrupted  as 
here. 

I  must  of  necessity  be  very  brief,  after  extracts  so  copi- 
ous as  those  already  presented,  in  the  exhibition  of  other 
parts  of  the  book.  The  superstition  of  the  writer  insHiatters 
of  angehlogy  and  demonology  may  be  shewn  in  a  short 
extract. 

After  representing  a  combination  of  200  angels  to  cohabit 
with  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  and  naming  18  of  their 
leaders^  the  writer  thus  proceeds : 

Chap.  VII.  10  seq.  **  Then  they  took  wives,  each  chootiing  forhiia- 
eelf ;  whom  they  began  to  approach,  and  with  whom  they  cohabited ; 
teaching  them  sorcery,  incantations,  and  the  dividing  of  roots  and  trees 
[i.  e.  the  selecting  of  such  medicaments  as  were  adapted  to  purposes  of 
sorcery].  And  the  women  conceiving  brought  forth  giants,  whose  sta* 
ture  was  each  three  hundred  cubits.  These  devoured  all  which  the 
labour  of  men  produced ;  antil  it  became  impossible  to  feed  them  ;  then 
they  turned  themselves  against  men  in  order  to  devour  them  ;  and  began 
to  injure  birds,  beasts,  reptiles  and  fishes,  to  eat  their  flesh  one  after 
another,  and  to  drink  their  blood.  Then  the  earth  reproved  the  unrighte« 
ous.'' 

Next  he  represents  the  evil  and  apostate  angels  as  teach- 
ing all  kinds  of  the  curious  mechanic  arts  ;  also  as  teaching 
sorcerers,  the  dividers  of  roots,  the  solution  of  sorcery,  the 
observers  of  stars,  signs,  astronomy,  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
etc.  [i.  e.  all  kinds  of  peculiar  human  knowledge  proceeded 
from  the  apostate  angels.]     Chap,  viii. 

In  chap.  XV.  he  represents  the  progeny  of  the  giants  as 
being  demons  or  evil  spirits^  who  are  therefore  utterly  exclu- 
ded from  heaven. 

In  chap.  xxii.  Enoch  is  represented  as  being  carried  by 
the  angel  who  accompanied  him  to  **  another  spot,"  i.  e.  a 
different  one  from  the  prison  of  the  sinning  angels,  which  he 
had  just  seen.     Then  he  thus  proceeds : 

<*  I  saw  on  the  west  a  great  and  lofty  mountain,  a  strong  rock,  and 
four  delightful  places.  Internally  it  was  deep,  capacious,  and  very 
smooth  ;  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  over ;  it  was  both  deep  and 
dark  to  behold  [i.  e.  difficult  to  be  seen].  Then  Raphael,  one  of  the 
holy  angels  who  were  with  me,  answered  and  said :  These  are  the 
delightful  places  "where  the  spirits,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  will  be  col* 
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lected.  For  them  were  they  formed*  and  here  will  he  collected  all  the 
souls  of  the  sons  of  men.  These  places  in  which  they  dwell  shall  they 
occupy  until  the  day  of  iudgment,  and  until  their  appointed  period. 
Their  appointed  period  wiU  be  Jong,  even  until  the  great  judgment.  And 
I  saw  the  spirits  of  the  sous  of  men  who  were  dead  ;  and  thnir  Toices 
reached  to  heaven  while  they  were  accusing.  [Com p.  Gen.  4:  10,  Rev. 
1 6:  9, 10.]  ....  I  inquired  . .  .  respecting  the  general  judgment*  saying, 
Why  is  one  separated  from  another  ?  He  answered :  Three  separa- 
tions have  heen  made  between  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  thus  have  the 
spirits  of  th^  righteous  been  separated,  namely,  by  a  chasm,  by  water, 
and  by  light  above  it.  And  in  the  same  way,  likewise,  are  sinners  sepa- 
rated when  they  die,  and  are  buried  in  the  earth,  judgment  not  overtak- 
ing them  in  their  lifetime.  Here  their  souls  are  separated.  Moreover, 
abundant  is  their  suffering  until  the  time  of  the  great  judgment,  the  cas- 
tigation,  and  the  torment  of  those  who  eternally  execrate  [God  and  the 
saints],  whose  souls  are  punished  and  bound  there  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  thus  has  it  been  from  the  be^finning  of  the  world.  Thus  has  there 
existed  a  separation  between  the  souls  of  those  who  utter  complaints 
[the|righteous],  and  of  those  who  watch  for  their  destruction,  to  slaugh- 
ter them  in  the  day  of  sinners.  [Comp.  Luke  22:  5H.]  A  receptacle 
of  this  sort  has  been  formed  for  the  souJs  of  unrighteous  men  and  of 
sinners ;  of  those  who  have  completed  crime,  and  associated  with  the 
impious  whom  they  resemble.  Their  sods  shall  not  be  annihilated  in 
tile  day  of  judgment,  neither  shall  they  arise  firom  this  place. — ^Then  I 
blessed  God." 

These  passages  give  us  deeply  interesting  views  of  cur- 
rent opinion  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century,  or  at  least 
among  the  Christian  Jews  of  that  period.  The  critical  and 
doctrinal  use  which  can  be  made  of  them,  will  suggest  itself 
to  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  reflect  on  subjects  of 
this  nature. 

I  must  be  indulged  in  a  brief  specimen  of  the  author's 
conceptions,  respecting  the  origin  and  causes  of  several 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  XXXIV.  » Thence  I  advanced  toward  the  north, 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  [comp.  the  Hebrew  X*Vi^  ^9^9*  ^* 
Test.  TCi  vipara  rffs  yfis'^f  and  there  I  saw  a  great  and  glorious  won- 
der, at  the  extremities  of  tlie  whole  earth.  I  saw  there  the  heavenly 
gates,  opening  into  heaven ;  three  of  them  distinctly  separated.  The 
northern  winds  proceeded  from  them,  blowing  cold,  hail,  frost  snow, 
dew,  and  rain.  From  one  of  the  gates  they  blew  mildly  ;  but  when 
they  blew  from  the  two  other  gates,  it  was  with  violence  and  force. 
They  blew  over  the  earth  strongly  ....  I  saw  three  gates  open  to  the 
south,  from  which  issued  dew,  rain,  and  wind.  Thence  I  went  to  the 
extremities  of  the  heaveq  eastward ;  where  I  saw  three  heavenly  gates 
open  to  the  east,  which  had  smaller  gates  within  them.  Through  each 
of  these  small  gates  the  stars  of  heaven  passed  on,  and  proceeded  to- 
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wards  the  west  by  a  path  which  wfui  seen  by  them,  and  that  at  every 
period  of  their  appearance." 

One  specimen  from  the  "  Book  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Luminaries  of  Heaven/'  Six  gates  Enoch  sees  in  the  east, 
and  six  in  the  west,  through  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
rise  and  set.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
sun: 

Chap.  LXXI.  6  seq.  "First  proceeds  forth  that  great  luminary, 
which  is  called  the  Sun;  the  orb  of  which  is  as  the  orb  of  heaven,  the 
whole  of  it  being  replete  with  splendid  and  flaming  fire.  As  to  its 
chariot,  where  it  ascends  the  wind  blows.  The  sun  sets  in  heaven,  and 
returning  by  the  north  (the  reader  will  mark  this  conception),  to  pro- 
ceed towards  the  east,  is  conducted  so  as  to  enter  by  that  gate,  and  illu- 
minate  the  face  of  heaven.  In  the  same  manner  it  goes  forth  in  the 
first  month  by  a  great  gate.  It  goes  forth  through  the  fourth  of  those 
six  gates,  which  are  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  And  in  the  fourth  gate* 
through  which  the  sun  with  the  moon  proceeds,  in  the  first  part  of  it, 
there  are  twelve  open  windows,  from  which  issues  out  a  flame,  when 
they  are  opened  at  their  proper  periods.  When  the  sun  rises  in  heaven 
it  goes  forth  through  this  fourth  gate  thirty  days,  and  by  the  fourth  gate 
in  the  west  of  heaven,  on  a  level  with  it  descends.  During  that  period, 
the  day  is  lengthened  from  the  day,  and  the  night  curtailed  from  the 
night,  thirty  days.  And  then  the  day  is  longer  by  two  parts  than  the 
night. .  . .  The  sun  now  returns  to  the  east,  entering  into  the  sixth  ^ate, 
and  rising  and  setting  in  the  sixth  gate  31  days,  on  account  of  its  signs. 
At  that  period  the  d^y  is  longer  th^n  the  night,  being  twice  as  long  as 
the  night .  . .  becoming  twelve  parts,  and  the  night  six  parts." 

The  reflecting  reader  will  see  at  once,  by  the  tenor  of  this 
last  passage,  that  the  author  must  have  lived  in,  or  been  ac- 
quainted with,  regions  of  latitude  much  higher  than  Pales*- 
tine ;  for  what  he  says  can  apply  only  to  the  regions  between 
45  and  49  degrees  of  latitude.  An  oriental  Jew,  living  high 
up  in  ancient  Media,  where  many  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  in  their  exile  (2  K.  17:  6),  might  easily  become 
acquainted  with  this  relative  length  of  the  day  and  night  in 
the  Caucasian  regions  above  him,  i.  e.  on  the  north  of  the 
Eutine  and  Caspian  Seas.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose, 
that  facts  of  this  nature  were  familiarly  known  in  Palestine. 
The  Scriptures  never  advert  to  them. 


Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  make  my.  readers  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  n^anner  of  the 
work  before  me.  It  is  time  now  to  turn  our  ?ittention  to 
other  objects. 
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The  Christohgy  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  interesting  features  of  the  work.  Of 
course  it  must  be  so  to  all,  who  wish  to  know,  from  other 
sources  than  the  Bible,  what  were  the  early  opinions  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians  respecting  the  Messiah.  We  have 
been  often  told,  and  by  authors  of  distinguished  reputation 
in  the  learned  world,  that  the  common  views  of  Christians 
respecting  the  exalted  character  and  nature  of  the  Messiah, 
are  all  the  result  of  speculation  subsequent,  by  many  scores 
of  years,  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  to  the  composition 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  averred  oAen  and 
loudly,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour^s  time  never  had  the 
least  expectation  of  an  ^  incarnate  God,"  as  their  Messiah, 
and  that  the  scoffing  and  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  at  a  later 
period,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Christians  set  up 
extravagant  claims  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  Redeemer. 
Many  books  and  treatises  have  been  written  to  establish  these 
positions ;  and  the  proof  to  which  resort  has  been  had,  in 
most  or  all  of  them,  has  been,  what  is  said  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  (l^°S  subsequent  to  the  ori- 
gin of  Christianity),  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

What  I  at  present  propose  is  quite  a  difierent  sort  of  ap- 
peal, and  one  of  much  higher  authority.  How  could  the 
Kabbins  of  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  productions, 
brought  up  to  utter  maledictions  against  the  Saviour,  do  less 
than  give  degrading  views  of  him  in  opposition  to  the  high 
claims  of  Christians,  claims  even  to  a  nature  truly  divine  7 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  any  thing  less,  than  that  the  ran- 
corous disputants  among  them  would  disclaim  the  idea  that 
a  Messianic  glory  is  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  such 
a  nature  and  character  as  that  in  which  Christians  believed, 
and' which  they  endeavoured  to  establish  and  defend  ? 

We  have  before  us,  however,  a  book  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  usual  works  of  the  Rabbins.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  apostle  Jude  has  quoted  it  (which  is,  and  has  been, 
the  generial  opinion  of  critics),  then  the  Book  of  Enoch  is 
older  than  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  to  say  the 
least.  How  much  older — is  a  question  on  which  some- 
thing must  now  be  said,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
account  of  its  Chhistology.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
discuss  this  subject,  because  I  am  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Lau- 
rence's conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  the  book  before  us. 

10* 
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In  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  (p.  xxiii.  seq.)  he  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  in  a  very  ingenious  and  able  manner  ; 
as  he  is  wont  to  do  most  questions  which  he  undertakes  to 
discuss.  His  general  argument  to  show  the  ierminos  intra 
quos  it  must  have  been  written,  is  plain  to  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  book,  and  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  ^deemed  con- 
clusive. It  is  briefly  this :  As  Jude,  in  his  epistle,  quotes 
from  the  book,  so  it  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
period  (which  was  probably  in  the  la^t  .quarter  of  the  first 
century).  And  inasmuch  as  the  writer  has  every  where 
borrowed  not  only  words  and  phrases  from  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  made  this  book  a  kind  of  model,  and  copied  after 
its  tenor,  as  well  as  adopted  its  imagery  and  machinery  ;  so 
the  Book  of  Enoch  must  have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel. 

This  is  plain  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed, as  we  shall  soon  see,  by  the  contents  of  the  book 
itself. 

In  chap.  Ixxxiv — Ixxxix.  is  an  allegorical  narrative  of  the 
leading  events  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This 
history  is  carried  on  to  the  number  of  seventy  kings  or  princes 
who  had  dominion  over  them.  These  are  divided  into  three 
different  classes;  viz.  (\)  Thirty-five.  (2)  Twenty-three. 
(3)  Twelve.  The  first  class  are  evidently  the  kings'  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Israel,  mentioned  in  sacred  writ,  viz.  20  of  Judah, 
and  17  of  Israel.  Dr.  Laurence  supposes,  that  we  must 
read  thirtj/'five  instead  of  thirty-seven  ;  and  makes  out  his 
catalogue  accordingly,  omitting  some  few  kings  whose  reign 
was  too  short  to  deserve  notice,  such  as  Jehoahaz,  Zimri, 
Tibni,  Zechariah  (son  of  Jeroboam),  and  Shallum.  But  I 
take  seventy  here,  as  Liicke  and  Hoffmann  do,  to  be  merely 
a  round  symbolical  number,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  snch  a  minute  correction  of  the  text  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  by  name  the  thirty-seven  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  second  class  of  Shepherds  (as  the  Book 
of  Enoch  names  them),  evidently  comprehends  the  foreign 
kings  who  had  dominion  over  the  Jews.  Of  these  twenty- 
three  are  reckoned  ;  viz.  four  Babylonian  monarchs,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  and  Belshazzar  ; 
eleven  Persian,  Darius  the  Mede,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius, 
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Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnetnon,  Ochus,  Arogus  or  Arses,  and  Darius ; 
eight  of  Macedonian  or  Grecian  origin,  Alexander,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  Ptolemy  Phiiadelpbus,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  Antiochus  the  Great,  Seleucus  Philopator,  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  From  the  hands  of  the  last  named 
king,  the  government  of  Judea  was  wrested  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  and  his  associates. 

The  third  and  last  class  consists  of  twelve  only,  which 
comprehends  the  closing  list  of  princes  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  These  Dr  Laurence  reckons,  by  commenc- 
ing with  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
then  reckoning  after  him  Judas  Maccabsens,  Jonathan, 
Simon,  John  Hyroanus,  Aristobulus  1.,  Alexander  Jannseus, 
Alexandra  his  widow,  Aristobulus  IL,  Hyrcanus,  Antigonus, 
and  Herod.  Thus  he  supposes,  as  it  was  natural  to  do  with 
these  views,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Herod,  which  extended  to  34  years,  becaase 
the  catalogue  of  kings  ends  with  him.  A  fair  conclusion, 
no  doubt,  at  least  one  altogether  probable,  provided  Dr.  L. 
begins  his  last  reckoning  at  the  proper  place. 

But  I  have  doubts  of  this ;  first,  from  the  history  of  the 
Hasmoneean  or  Maccabsean  family ;  and  secondly,  from 
other  passages  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  seem  to  indicate 
a  later  origin  of  the  work  than  the  time  of  Herod ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Confining  myself  to  the  first  point  for  the  present,  I  re- 
mark, that  the  Jewish  history  does  not  shew  that  any  of  the 
Hasmonaean  family  wei^  properly  kings,  until  Simon  (143 
B.  C.)  obtained  from  the  Syrian  King,  Demetrius,  a  royal 
edict  declaring  the  Jews  to  be  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple, and  relinquishing  all  claims  for  tribute,  custom,  and  tax- 
es. This  had  not  been  done  before.  Soon  after  this,  by  a 
feneral  assembly  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  the  office  of  High 
Viest  and  Regent  was  confirmed  to  Simon,  and  made 
hereditary  in  his  family.  Beginning  here,  then,  as  the  most 
natural  place  of  reckoning  (for  the  previous  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  hud  been  such  only  by  virtue  of  the  exigences  of  re- 
volution, and  not  by  any  formal  choice),  we  must  go  on,  in 
order  to  make  out  twelve,  and  include  Archelaus  (A.  D.  2), 
and  Agrippa  (A.  D.  38).  Besides  these  two,  we  must,  as 
justice  properly  requires,  reckon  in  Alexander,  who  came 
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after  Aristobulus  II. ;  for  he  not  only  contended  many  years 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  but  he  had  the  whole 
country,  at  two  different  times,  in  his  power  and  under  his 
sway.  The  number  12  is  thus  made  out,  by  this  mode  of 
reclconing  ;  and  as  to  Agrippa,  he  was  the  last  Jewish  king, 
who  had  possession  of  the  country  of  Palestine. 

Dr.  Laurence  objects,  that  if  we  go  beyond  the  reign  of 
Herod,  we  must  make  out  15  princes  instead  of  13,  even  if 
we  be&rin  to  reckon  with  Judas  Maccabseus.  But  to  make 
out  this,  he  includes  all  three  of  Herod's  Sons,  viz.  Archelaus, 
Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas  ;  whereas  the  two  latter  had  no 
dominion  over  Judea,  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  not  only 
that  his  mode  of  reckoning  is  unnecessary,  but  that  it  is  far 
from  being  the  most  probable.  Still,  which  ever  method  of 
reckoning  is  adopted,  it  brings  the  composition  of  the  book 
of  Enoch  within  quite  restricted  limits.  It  must  have  been 
written  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  Herod's  reig'n, 
and  before  the  epistle  of  Jude  was  written. 

There  is  one  thing  said  in  the  book  of  Enoch  (chap.  89  : 
25),  respecting  the  last  twelve  shepherds,  i.  e.  kings, 
which  has  not  a  little  perplexed  the  commentators  on  this 
production,  viz.  that  **  the  last  twelve  .  . .  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  preceded  them,"  that  is,  more  than  the  other 
58  kings.  How  can  this  be  said,  with  any  probability  of 
the  Hasmonaean  race  of  kings,  or  even  of  some  of  their 
successors  ? 

Of  Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  Jonathan  his  bro- 
ther and  successor,  all  of  them  successful  vindicators  of 
Jewish  liberty,  this  is  obviously  untrue  ;  and  therefore  Dr. 
L.'s  mode  of  reckoning  which  includes  these  leaders,  be- 
comes the  more  improbable.     But,  commencing  with  Alex- 
ander Jaunseus  (B.  C.  104),  we  find  almost  every  sovereign, 
from  that  time  downward,  involved  in  bitter  and  bloody 
domestic  wars,  either  against  rivals  or  against  factions  in  the 
state.     I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  had  Herod  most  of  all  in  his  eye,   when  he  penned 
the  above  general  characteristic  of  the  last  dynasty  of  kings. 
The  Jews  as  a  body  had  a  strong  hatred  of  this  tyrannical 
and  bloody  prince. 

The  writer,  moreover,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  low 
opinion  of  kings  in  general;  for  in  chap.  89:  33,  he  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  the  seventy  shepherds  or  kings  as  brought 
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to  judgment,  and  consigned  to  punishment.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent, that  with  him  apotiori  nomenfit ;  he  gives  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  from  his  view  of  the  predominating 
characteristics  among  them.  This  will  do  better  for  a  book 
of  visions  like  his — ^a  work  which  consists  of  a  kind  of  sym« 
bolical  poetry— than  for  plain  and  sober  history. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  book  of  Enoch  serves  to 
mark  its  chronologVt  in  some  measure.  In  chap.  liv.  9^  10, 
the  Parthians  are  introduced  as  invading  Judea,  and  over- 
running it :  "  The  chiefs  of  the  East,  among  the  Parthians 
and  Medes,  shall  remove  kings  in  whom  a  spirit  of  pertur^ 
bation  shall  enter.  They  shall  hurl  them  from  their  thrones, 
springing  as  lions  from  their  dens,  and  like  famished  wolves 
in  the  midst  of  a  flock.  They  shall  go  up  and  tread  upon 
the  land  of  their  elect .  .  .  The  threshing-floor,  the  path,  and 
the  city  of  my  righteous  people  shall  impede  the  progress  of 
their  horses." 

The  Parthians,  as  such,  were  unknown  in  history  until 
about  250  B.  C.  Their  first  king  began  his  reign  about  230 
B.  C,  By  degrees  their  power  grew  up,  so  as  to  become 
the  most  formidable  rival  power  which  the  Roman  empire 
ever  had  to  contend  with  in  ancient  times.  About  41  B.  C. 
they  overran  Syria,  in  combating  against  the  Romans. 
Thence,  in  the  following  year,  they  went  to  Palestine,  where 
they  drove  out  Herod,  and  placed  Antigonust  the  last  of  the 
Hasmonaean  race  of  kings,  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
Herod  it  was,  in  whom  (as  Enoch  says)  was  ^  the  spirityof 
perturbation,"  and  who  was  put  down  by  them.  Ttiey 
were  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  however,  by  the  interposing 
aid  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  Herod.  And  this  seems  to 
be  what  the  writer  means,  in  the  last  part  of  the  quotation 
made  above. 

Here  then  we  come  down  at  least  to  40  years  B.  C,  as  a 

C^riod  before  which  the  book  of  Enoch  could  not  be  written, 
ater  still  we  must  place  it,  as  I  believe  ;  although  Dr.  Lau- 
rence and  Hoffmann  agree  upon  a  period  not  long  afler  40 

In  chap.  I  v.,  the  seer  represents  himself  as  beholding 
"  another  army  of  chariots,  with  men  riding  in  them  .  .  . 
coming  from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south."  Th^  whole 
earth  trembles  with  them,  and  ^  their  noise  is  heard  from  the 
extremities  of  th^  e^rth  to  the  extremities  of  heaven.''    Dr. 
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Laurence  and  HofRnann  refer  this  to  the  military  interposi- 
tions, on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  in  behalf  of  Herod,  in 
order  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  But  these  seem  to  be 
too  brief,  and  on  too  small  a  scale,  to  give  rise  to  such 
glowing  terms  of  description  as  are  here  employed.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  Roman  dominion  existed  on  all 
sides  of  Palestine ;  hence  the  phraseology  of  the  writer, 
which  represents  attacks  as  coming  from  different  quarters. 
It  is  certainly  a  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which 
construes  it  as  having  respect  to  the  invasion  of  Judea 
under  Vespasian  and  Titps.  And  if  this  interpretation  be 
well  founded,  then  the  composition  of  the  book  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans. 

Another  circumstance  serves  to  confirm  this  interpreta- 
tion. In  chap.  Ixxxix.  29,  the  seventy  shepherds  and  the 
blind  sheep,  i.  e.  the  wicked  kings  and  obdurate  Jews,  are 
represented  as  being  brought  to  judgment,  condemned  and 
''  thrust  into  an  abvss  of  fire  on  the  earth,  and  burnt."  That 
abyss  is  said  to  be  ^  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,"  i.  e.  on 
the  south  of  the  temple  ;  and  therefore  the  writer  doubtless 
means  Gehenna  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  represent  the  ancient  house  [the  temple]  as  being 
immerged  [in  fire],  save  its  "  pillars  and  ivory"  [comp.'Rev. 
xi.  1,  2],  and  then  *'  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  produces  a  new 
house,  great  and  loftier  than  the  former,  which  he  bounded 
by  tlie  former  circular  spot."  This  cannot  mean  the  second 
temple  built  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  be- 
cause what  is  described  here  all  takes  place  after  all  the 
seventy  kings  have  completed  their  reign.  It  must  mean 
the  new  spiritual  temple  then  to  be  built  in  the  place  of  that 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  So  the  context,  too, 
would  seem  to  persuade  us.  '  All  worshippers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earthf  are  to  come  to  this  new  temple,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  sheep  rejoices  over  them  all.^  Is  not  this  an  expression 
of  the  writer's  views,  in  regard  to  the  universal  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  Oi  this  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge,  when  we  have  examined  the  nature  of  his  Chris- 
tology. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.l03)  that  the  author  divides  the  du- 
ration of  the  world  into  ten  periods,  or  weeks^  as  he  calls  them. 
The  eighth  period  is  that  in  which  the  Syrian  kings  are  worst- 
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ed,  and  the  house  of  God  refitted  and  restored  to  its  sacred 
rites.  The  ninth  period  is  the  one,  during  which  **  the  judgment 
of  righteousness  shall  be  revealed  to  the  whole  world  . . .  and 
all  men  shall  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  path  of  integrity." 
Chap.  xcii.  14,  15.  What,  is  this  but  the  diffusion  of  gospel 
light  among  the  Gentiles  ?  For  after  all  this,  and  in  the  tenth 
week,  comes  the  general  judgment,  and  a  new  heaven  will 
then  be  created.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  writer 
lived  and  wrote  during  the  ninth  week  which  he  has 
described,  i.  e.  after  the  gospel  was  propagated  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

On  grounds  such  as  these.  Prof.  LUcke  of  Grottingen,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  composed 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, p.  60  seq.  of  his  Einleitung.  Dr.  Nitzsch  of  Bonn«  one 
of  the  most  competent  judges  of  apocryphal  writings  now 
living,  has  expressed  the  Uke  opinion  in  his  De  Test.  xii. 
Patriarcharum,  p.  17  seq.  On  p.  31  of  this  volume  he  re- 
marks, that  the  Book  of  Enoch,  **  both  in  respect  to  its  age 
and  the  tenor  of  the  work,  is  not  much  remote  from  the  Tes- 
tament of  the  twelve  Patriarchs."  This  last  work,  he  has 
shown,  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  to  be  a  production 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  or  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second. 

In  repeated  and  careful  perusals  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  I 
have  lighted  upon  and  noted  other  passages  besides  those  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  acquaintance  of  its  author  with  some  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  will  produce  them,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

Chaph  xxxviii.  2.  *'  It  would  have  been  better  for  them»  that 
they  had  never  been  born  f  com  p.  Matt»  xxvi.  24,  Mark  xiv. 
21,  where  the  same  expression  is  to  be  found,  as  used  by  the 
Saviour. 

Chap.  xlvi.  d,  4.  ''  The  Son  of  Man  . . «  shall  raise  up 
kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  couches,  and  the  powerful 
from  their  thrones  ...  He  shall  hurl  kings  fron  their  thrones 
and  their  dominions ;  the  countenance  of  the  mighty  shall  he 
cast  down,  filling  them  with  confusion  ;"  com  p.  Luke  i.  51,  52, 
where  Mary  says  almost  the  same  things  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Chap.  48,  b.  3.    *'  With  him  dwells the  Spirit  of 

those  who  sleep  in  righteousness ;"  com  p.  the  New  Testament 
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idiom,  where  sieep  is  so  often  used  as  tlie  im&ge  of  death, 
and  skeping  in  Jesn9i  designates  dying  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

Chap.  xxiv.  Enoch  sees  a  tree  among  the  mountains  of 
judgment,  **  goodly  in  aspect ...  its  leaf,  flower,  and  bark, 
never  wither  ...  the  sight  of  its  fruit  \s  delightful  w  •  •  the 
fruit  of  it  shall  be  for  the  elect  [after  the  judgment]  ...  the 
sweet  odour  shall  enter  into  their  bones>  and  they  shall  live 
a  long  life;"  com  p.  Rev.  xxii.  2,  14.  ii.  7. 

In  chapw  xl.  Enoch  is  represented  as  seeing  countless 
myriads  before  the  throne  of  God ;  and,  in  particular,  four 
archangels  standing  on  the  four  sides  of  his  throne,  and  seve- 
rally and  successively  addressing  themselves  to  him  who  sat 
upon  it.  In  Rev.  iv — vl.  the  four  fwa  are  represented 
as  occupying  the  same  position;  and  are  presented  as 
rational  and  intelligent  beings,  and  as  successitely  speaking, 
in  like  manner  as  the  archangels  in  the  book  of  Enoch. 

In  chap,  xlvii.  the  blood  of  the  righteous  is  said  to  "  ascend 
from  the  earth,  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  that  he  would  exe- 
cute judgment,  and  that  his  patience  [with  persecutors]  may 
not  endure  for  ever  f  comp.  Gen.  vi.  9  seq.  xi.  16—18.  But 
perhaps  the  passage  in  Gen.  iv.  10,  is  the  basis  of  this^ 

Chap,  xlvii.  3.  *  The  book  of  the  living  is  opened,  in  the 
presence  of  God ;'  comp.  Rev.  xx.  12. 

Chap,  xlviii.  9.  •  They  [the  persecuting  wicked]  shall  burn 
in  the  presence  of  the  righteous,  and  sink  [into  the  great 
abyss]  in  the  presence  of  the  holy ;'  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  10* 

Chap.  xlv4  4,  5.  'A  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  are  to 
be  made  for  the  dwelling  place  of  the  righteous ;'  comp. 
Rev.  xxi.  1. 

Chap.  1.  1.  •  The  earth  shall  deliver  up  (for  judgment] 
from  her  womb,  and  Hades  shall  deliver  up  from  hers,  that 
which  it  hath  received  ;  and  destruction  (fi'='^^)  shall  restore 
that  which  it  owes  ;'  comp.  Rev.  xx.  13. 

Add  to  these,  now,  the  passage  in  ciii.  10 ;  '<  Another 
mystery  I  also  point  out.  To  the  righteous  and  the  wise 
shall  be  given  books  of  joy,  of  integrity,  and  of  great  wisdom. 
To  them  shall  books  be  given  in  which  they  shall  believe, 
and  in  which  they  shall  rejoice."  What  books  of  such  a 
nature,  in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,. did  the 
Jews  expect,  about  the  time  when  the  Saviour  made  his  ap- 
pearance ?    And  even  if  they  expected  that  something  might 
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be  added  to  their  stock  of  Rabbinical  lore,  would  tbey  then 
speak  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  is  here  described  7  I 
must  confess  this  sounds^  to  my  ear,  like  reference  to  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 

But  I  must  cast  myself,  for  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  knowledge,  or  some  knowledge,  of  the  Gospels,  and 
some  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  on  evidence  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Chrisiology  of  the  author.  My  gene- 
ral remark  on  this  is,  that  it  is  altogether  too  particular,  defi- 
nite, and  like  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  found  in 
the  writing  of  an  uninspired  Jew,  just  before  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour.  Nothing  parallel  to  it,  or  homogeneous  with  it, 
can  be  found  in  the  Targums,  or  any  of  the  earlier  Jewish 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  nor  does  any  thing 
disclosed  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  state  of  the 
J^ws,  as  to  their  Messianic  views,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  popular  Christology  was,  at  that  time,  developed 
in  such  a  way  as  it  appears  in  the  book  of  Enoch. 

Christology  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 

This  brings  me  to  the  more  immediate  and  leading  object 
of  the  present  article.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  first  of 
all,  to  present  the  Christology  of  our  author ;  and  then 
make  such  reflections  upon  the  subject,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  require. 

My  first  remark  on  the  topic  now  before  us  is,  that 
although  the  proper  name  of  the  Saviour,  i.  e.  Jesus^  is  not 
employed  by  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  yet  almost 
all  the  other  names  descriptive  of  him,  which  are  given  in 
the  New  Testament,  will  be  found  in  this  book.  Let  me 
briefly  pass  these  in  review,  with  some  characteristic  decla- 
rations which  accompany  them. 

(i.)  The  Elect  One,  and  My  Elect  One.  Thus  in  45: 
3,  4,  the  Elect  One,  it  is  said,  will  sit  on  a  throne  of  glory, 
and  choose  the  conditions  and  habitations  of  the  saints,  and 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.  Chap.  40:  5,  the  second  arch- 
angel is  heard,  by  Enoch,  blessing  the  Elect  One  (the 
first  had  blessed  the  Lord  of  spirits).  Chap.  48:  5,  ^  The 
Elect  and  Concealed  One  existed  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  spirits,  before  the  world  was  created,  and  for  ever." 
So  in  48:  2,  4,  the  Elect  One  is  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
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of  spirits,  and  his  glory  is  for  ever  and  ever,  and  his  power 
from  generation  to  generation."  In  50:  3  and  5,  51:  5, 
10,  54:  5,  60:  7,  10,  13,  and  61:  1,  the  Elect  One  is 
spoken  of  in  like  manner  as  in  the  quotations  already  made ; 
and  the  context  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  same  exalted  per- 
sonage is  meant,  which  is  designated  in  other  passages  by 
Son  of  Man^  and  by  Messiah, 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  6  rov  deov  ixXextogf  Luke  23: 35, 
as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah ;  also  1  Pet.  2:  4,  ^a^a  t^ 
$e^  kxlsHtov,  applicable  to  the  same  personage. 

(2)  Son  of  God.  Thus  in  204:  2, ''  I  and  my  Son  will 
for  ever  hold  communion  with  them,"  i.  e.  with  the  righteous. 

(3)  Son  of  Woman.  So  in  61r  9,  '*  Trouble  shall  seize 
upon  them  [the  wicked],  when  they  shall  behold  this  Son  of 
woman  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.''  Who  is  not 
almost  of  necessity  remtited  to  Gal.  4:  4,  yevofuvov  en  ywtuKog^ 
for  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  appellation  ? 

(4)  Messiah.  *'  They  have  denied  the  Lord  of  spirits 
and  his  Messiah,"  48:  11.  '<  All  these  things  .  .  .  shall  be 
for  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  may  command  and 
be  powerful  on  earth,"  51:  4. 

(5^  Son  of  Man.  This  is  the  usual,  and  by  far  the  most 
frequent  designation  employed  by  the  writer  of  the  book 
before  us.  Thus  in  46:  1,''2,  3,  48:  2,  61:  10,  13,  17,  62: 
15,  68:  38,  39,  40,  41,  69:  1,  this  designation  occurs,  and 
various  attributes  are  connected  with  it  by  the  context,  and 
of  course  various  characteristics  are  developed.  Further 
notice  of  these  will  be  taken  in  Ihe  sequel. 

Respecting  this  last  designation  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  it  is  the  more  striking  in  such  a  work  as  this,  because 
we  do  not  find  it  to  have  been  a  current  appellation  among 
the  Jews  of  the  first  century.  The  Saviour  employs  it  more 
commonly  respecting  himself,  than  any  other  appellation ; 
with  undoubted  reference,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  locus 
classicus  in  Dan.  vii.  13.  As  employed  by  him  it  appears 
in  the  Gospels  some  80  or  more  times.  But  the  disciples 
never  introduce  it  in  any  one  instance  respecting  him,  with 
the  exception  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  7:  56.  It  is  therefore  the 
more  remarkable  that  we  should  find 'it  so  frequent  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  ;  for  this  is  contrary,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
common  usus  loquendi  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  How 
can  this  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  probable  ground. 
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than  that  the  writer  had  some  knowledge  of  the  narratives 
in  the  Gospels,  and  thus  of  the  appellation,  Son  of  Man^ 
there  siven  so  often  to  the  Messiah? 

Such  are  the  appellations  given  to  the  Messiah  in  the  book 
before  us ;  appellations  so  various  and  so  consonant  with 
those  found  in  the  New  Testament,  that  one  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  believing  that  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  Scriptures  must  have  been  made  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Enoch.  At  all  events,  no  merely  Jewish  usam, 
which  is  known  to  us,  would,  at  so  early  a  period,  have  led 
the  writer  in  the  path  that  he  has  trodden. 

Justice  to  the  whole  case  demands  of  me,  however,  also 
to  remark,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  has  omitted 
some  appellations  of  the  Saviour,  which  are  the  more  com- 
mon ones  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  he  does  not  employ 
the  appellations,  Jesus,  Lord,  Lard  Jesus,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
But  the  simple  name,  Christ,  he  employs,  i.  e.  he  uses  MeS" 
siahj  which  means  Christ.  If  now  the  question  be  asked : 
*  Why  did  not  the  author,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  conform 
in  respect  to  these  appellations,  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  V  the  answer  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  as  it  would  in  case  we  should  be  asked 
respecting  the  books  of  the  New  Testament :  '  Why  do 
none  of  the  New  Testament  writers  ever  employ  the  phrase 
Son  of  Man,  except  the  Evangelists ;  and  these,  never  but 
when  repeating  the  words  of  Jeaus  ?  Why,  in  some  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  do  particular  designations  of 
the  Messiah  altogether  predominate,  while  others  are  scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  employed  V  The  truth  seems  to  be,  in  relation 
to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  among  so  many  appellations 
bestowed  upon  the  Messiah,  some  were  more  common 
among  particular  writers,  and  more  favourite  ones  with  them, 
than  others.  The  ground  of  choice,  in  many  cases,  for 
aught  that  we  can  see,  must  have  been  altogether  stdjective. 
At  all  events,  there  does  not  seem,  in  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar under  consideration,  any  thing  of  much  weight  against 
the  supposition,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Enoch  may 
have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  early  productions  of 
Christians. 

But  leaving  this  subject,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  a  con- 
9ideratioQ  of  the  predicates  assigned  to  the  Messiah  will  sot 
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the  Christology  of  the  book  before  us  in  a  fuHer  light,  and 
enable  us  better  to  judge  of  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 
To  this,  therefore^  we  will  now  come. 

(1)  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  supreme  and  final  judge  of 
men  and  angels. 

In  chapter  1.  1  seq.  is  a  remarkable  passage  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  has  already  been  repeated  in  part.  The  writer 
represents  ^  the  earth  as  delivering  up  her  dead  ;  Hades  also, 
and  Destruction  (^i'^K)  as  doing  the  same.  The  righteous 
and  the  holy  are  then  selected  from  among  them ;  the  Elect 
One  is  now  seated  upon  his  throne,  and  every  secret  of 
intellectual  wisdom  proceeds  from  his  mouth,'  i.  e.  he  passes 
the  sentence  which  wisdom  dictates,  on  all  who  are  assem- 
bled before  him.  And  to  shew  that  he  is  qualified  for  such 
a  work,  the  writer  adds:  '^For  the  Lord  of  spirits  has 
gifted  and  glorified  him."  Who  does  not  spontaneously 
recall  Rev.  20:  ]  3,  and  Matt.  25:  32  ? 

Again,  chap.  liv.  6.  •*  O  ye  kings,  O  ye  mighty,  who  ia- 
habit  the  world,  you  shall  behold  my  Elect  One,  sitting  upon 
the  throne  of  my  glory.  And  he  shall  judge  Azazeel  [the 
leading  evil  angel]  and  all  his  hosts,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits." 

Such  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  Elect  One  over  evil 
spirits.  Chap.  60:  10,  11,  shows  that  the  same  power  is  ex- 
ercised over  men  :  ''  Then  the  Lord  of  spirits  seated  upon 
his  throne  the  Elect  One  ;  who  shall  judge  all  the  works  of 
the  holy, in  heaven  above,  and  in  a  balance  shall  he  weigh 
their  actions.  And  when  he  shall  lift  up  his  countenance 
to  judge  their  secret  ways,  in  the  word  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits,  etc."  The  context  shews  here,  that  the 
holy  in  heaven  means  the  saints  who  possess  a  human 
nature  and  who  dwell  there. 

In  chap.  61:  9,  Uhe  Elect  One — the  Son  of  woman — is 
represented  as  seated  upon  the  throne  of  glory ;  the  word 
of  his  mouth  destroys  sinnerd  and  the  ungodly,  who  shall 
perish  at  his  presence ;  '*  before  him  the  saints  shall  be 
judged  in  righteousness,"  while  kings,  princes,  and  potentates 
of  the  earth,  tremble  and  are  greatly  troubled.' 

Chap.  68:  38,  39,  presents  us  with  the  same  view,  render* 
ed  somewhat  specific :  *•  They  [all  creatures]  blessed,  glori- 
fied, and  exalted  [him],  because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man 
was  revealed  to  them.    He  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
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and  the  principal  part  of  the  judgment  was  assigned  to  him, 
the  Son  of  Man.''  Sinners  shall  perish  ;  and  their  seducers 
be  bound  in  chains  for  ever ; .  •  .  •  **  for  the  Son  of  Man  has 
been  seen,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  bis  glory,"  i.  e.  on  the 
throne  of  judgment  and  condemnation. 

Other  passages  there  are,  where  the  same  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  be  recognised  by  the  writer.  But  these  cited  are 
the  most  plain  and  direct,  and  therefore  the  most  satisfactory. 

Where  now,  we  may  ask,  did  the  writer  obtain  his  views 
of  this  specific  office  assigned  to  the  Son  of  Man  7  The 
Old  Testament,  with  ail  its  predictions  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah, can  hardiv  be  said  to  present  us  with  any  specific  view 
in  regard  to  this  particular  of  the  Messiah's  office.  His 
universal  dominion  is  indeed  often  presented  to  view  there ; 
and  this,  according  to  the  custom  ot  ancient  times,  involves 
injudicial  power.  But  the  passages  before  us  are  of  a  dif« 
ierent  tenor  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  a»d  differ- 
ent from  those  of  early  Jewish  writings,  so  far  as  the^  are 
known  to  us.  Do  they  not  partake  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  New  Testament  writings,  in  which  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Saviour  is  a  leading  trait  of  his  office  ? 

(2)  The  Son  of  Man  is  invoked f  and  praised^  and  blessed^ 
and  worshipped^  in  the  heavenly  world. 

In  48:  I  seq.  Enoch  is  represented  as  seeing  a  never 
foiling  fountain  of  righteousness,  of  which  the  righteous, 
elect,  and  holy,  drink.  *'  In  that  hour  was  the  Son  of  Man 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  his  name  in  presence 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  Before  the  sun  and  stars  were 
created;  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed;  his  name 
was  invoked  in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  ...  All  who 
dwell  on  earth  shall  fall  down  and  worship  before  him,  shall 
bless  and  glorify  him,  and  sing  praises  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  spirits." 

Chap.  60:  12  seq.  When  the  saints  shall  be  judeed  by 
the  Elect  One,  then  ^  they  shall  all  speak  with  united  voice, 
and  bless,  glorify,  exalt,  und  praise  [him],  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  spirits.  He  shall  call  to  every  power  of  the 
heavens  [all  the  different  orders  of  the  angels],  and  to  the 
power  of  God  [i.  e.  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  host  of  God] ; 
[to]  the  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophannim  [difrer* 
em  orders  of  angels],  all  the  angels  of  power,  and  all  the 
angels  of  the  Lobds,  viz,  of  the  EiiBCT  OiiE,  and  of  the 
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OTHER  Power,  who  was  upon  earth,  over  the  water  on  that 
day  [viz.  the  day  of  the  creation].  They  shall  raise  their 
united  voice  ;  shall  bless,  praise,  gtorify,  and  exalt,  with  the 
spirit  of  faith,  etc.,  ...  all  shall  say,  with  united  voice : 
Blessed  is  He  ;  and  the  name  of  the  I^ord  of  spirits  shall 
be  blessed  for  ever  and  ever." 

Here  then  is  not  only  the  worship  of  the  Son  of  Man 
most  plainly  set  forth,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems 
to  be  distinctly  recognised.  For  what  else  can  that  '*  other 
Power^  who  was  upon  earth,  over  the  water  in  that  day" 
mean,  except  the  '*  Spirit  of  God  which  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  great  Abyss,"  before  the  creation  of  particular  and 
distinct  objects  f  What  else  can  mean  the  Lords,  which  is 
explained  by  the  names  Elect  One  and  other  Power,  and 
these  are  united  as  the  object  of  worship  with  the  Lord  or 
spirits  f 

Another  passage  in  61:  10  still  further  confirms  the  po- 
sition that  tne  Son  of  Man  is  the  object  of  worship.  **  Then," 
i.  e.  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  upon  his  throne  of  judg* 
ment,  '*  shall  the  kings,  and  princes,  and  all  who  possess  the 
earth,  glorify  him  who  has  dominion  over  all  things,  Him 
who  was  concealed ;  for.  from  the  beginning  the  Son  of 
Man  existed  in  secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in 
the  presence  of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  the  elect.  •  .  . 
Ail  kines,  princes,  the  exalted,  and  those  who  rule  over  the 
earth,  shall  fall  down  on  their  faces  before  him,  and  shall 
worship  him ;  they  shall  fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  Man, 
shall  pray  to  him,  and  petition  him  for  mercy." 

In  what  light  the  writer  viewed  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  his  being  the  object  of  universal  worship,  cannot 
well  be  made  any  plainer  than  it  is  by  these  passages. 
Kindred  ones  might  also  be  cited  ;  but  I  forbear.  As  to  the 
epithet  Concealed  One^  we  need  only  to  advert  to  the  con- 
text in  order  to  explain  it.  In  this  we  shall  see,  that  the 
writer  regarded  the  Son  of  Man  as  having  been  with  God 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  yea  as  being  eternal. 
And  what  can  Concealed  mean,  except  that,  before  the  in- 
carnation, Christ  was  not  revealed  to  men  ?  -  Compare  Col. 
3:  3,  '*  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid^  with  Christ,  in  God ;" 
i.  e.  your  life  is  hid,  as  Christ  is,  with  God.  A  little  different 
sense  must  be  assigned  to  the  word  hid  here ;  but  the  modes 
of  expression  are  kindred. 
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(3)  The  Elect  One^  or  the  Son  of  Man^  exiited  from 
eternity^  or  before  the  world  was. 

I  have  already  recited  the  passages,  in  connection  with 
others  designed  to  illustrate  one  or  other  of  the  preceding 
heads*  But  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  sake  of  distinct  iin« 
pression,  to  repeat  them  here,  inasmuch  as  they  are  brief. 

Chap.  48:  3.  "  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created, 
before  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  in- 
voked  in  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits." — 48:  6,  •^The 
Elect  or.  Concealed  One  existed  in  his  presence  [before  the 
Lord  of  spirits],  before  the  world  wets  created^  and  for  ever/* 
Com  p.  John  1:  1 — 3.  ^   ^ 

Chap.  48:  2,  exhibits  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  Man%ad 
his  praise,  i.  e.  his  eternity  a  parte  poH^  as  theologians  ex« 
press  it :  ^  The  Elect  One  stands  before  the  Lord  of  spirits ; 
and  his  gibry  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  his  power  from 
generation  to  generation." 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  the  supposition,  that  the 
writer  of  such  passages  must  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  John,  if  any  one  is 
disposed  to  reverse  the  matter,  and  to  say,  as  Ewald  does 
in  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  that  '  John  copied  from  the 
book  of  Enoch ;'  my  reply  would  be,  that  John  bears,  upon 
the  face  of  all  his  writings,  the  stamp  of  originality.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  can  be  said,  with  the  same  degree  of 
probability,  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  by  any  mere  extradite  that  I  can 
make,  to  place  the  reader  in  such  a  position,  that  he  can 
take  a  full  view  of  all  the  Christology  of  the  book  of  Enoch, 
with  all  itSL  bearings.  A  full  view  can  be  had  only  by  perus- 
ing chap,  xxxviii — Ixviii.  inclusively,  which  contain  what  the 
writer  calls  his  Parables.  So  often  is  the  Son  of  Man, 
or  Messiah,  introduced  here,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  nothing  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the 'whole  can 
make  an  adequate  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
How  a  Christology  so  special,  full,  and  all  pervading  as  this, 
could  come  from  any  Jew  of  the  primitive  age,  unless  he  was 
a  Christian,  is  more  than  1  am  able  to  explain ;  it  is  more 
than  I  am  able  at  present  to  believe. 

The  attentive  reader  will  now  perceive  some  ground  for 
the  difficulty  that  I  have  had,  in  acceding  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Laurence,  with  regard  to  the  time  when  the  book  of 
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Enoch  was  written.  Not  only  do  many  passages,  already 
laid  before  the  reader,  apparently  contain  matter  which  seems 
evidently  to  allude  to  events  during  and  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  contour  of  the  Messianic  part 
of  the  book  indicates  more  knowledge  of  Christology  than 
any  uninspired  Jew  can^  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
possessed,  during  the  time  of  Herod,  or  at  any  time  before 
Christianity  was  published.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  declar- 
ing that  nothing  like  to  this  can  be  produced  from  any  other 
writing  amonti^  the  Jews  of  that  period. 

1  find  myself  therefore  constrained  to  believe,  that  some 
writer,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century f  composed 
the  work  before  us.  I  say  the  first  century ^  for  all  critics 
on  this  book  are  agreed,  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  any 
indications  of  a  later  origin.    Besides  this,  two  undoubted 

? reductions  of  the  first  century,  the  epistle  of  Jude  and  the 
'estament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  have  appealed  to  it,  and 
one  of  them  certainly,  or  (as  is  generally  supposed)  both  of 
them,  have  actually  quoted  it.  A  later  origin  therefore  thao 
the  period  named,  seems  to  be  out  of  all  reasonable  question. 
An  earlier  period  than  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century, 
seems  also  to  be  very  improbable.  At  least  the  reasons 
already  given  for  this  opinion,  appear  satisfactory  to  my 
own  mind. 

But  granting  that  the  book  was  composed  at  the  period 
which  1  have  named,  or  even  before  the  Christian  era,  1 
shall  be  asked :  *  Of  what  consequence  or  use  is  it  to  us  7  And 
what  have  we  to  do  with  a  Christology,  which,  although  in 
some  respects  elevated,  even  sublime,  and  entitled  to  atten- 
tton,  is  accompaaied  with  much  superstition,  with  extrava- 
gant demonology,  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  great  phe* 
Bomena  of  the  natural  world,  and  of  the  heavens  V 

In  regard  to  this  last  particular  I  might  say,  that  the 
scriptural  writers  themselves  have  no  special  pre-eminence 
here.  With  them,  speaking  as  they  do  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  the  earth  is  every  where  an  extended 
plain  ;  the  heavens  a  solid  expanse  or  arch  over  our  heads, 
through  apertures  in  which  the  rain  pours  down  that  is 
kept  in  reservoirs  there ;  the  earth  stands  upon  tiie  great 
abyss  of  waters ;  Sheol,  or  the  region  of  the  dead  is  a  sub- 
terranean abode ;  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  the  heavens ;  and  these,  with  all  the  fixed  stara^  make 
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actual  revolations,  every  day,  aroand  the  ivhole  earth. 
Natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geoloffy,  chemistry,  as  sci^ 
ences,  and  1  may  say,  every  science  oi  such  a  nature,  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  they  were  writ- 
ten  purely  for  moral  and  religious  purposes,  and  not  to  give 
lessons  in  science.  The  difference  between  the  scriptural 
writers  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  consists  not 
then  in  the  fact  that  the  former  possessed  superior  scieTUifie 
knowledge,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  where  intro- 
duced s(ich  idle  and  phantastic  speculations  about  the  nature 
al  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  th'e  earth,  as  we  find  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.  What  was  it  that  kept  them  from  the  like 
speculations?  Not  simply  the  spirit  of  pietv  ;  for  the  writer 
of  Enoch  developes  the  most  unequivocal  and  deep  reve- 
rence for  God  and  divine  things.  Others  may  account  for 
the  difference  then  as  they  judge  best  ;  but  I  am  not  able 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind  in  any  way  so  well  as  by  attribut- 
ing this  dimrence,  in  the  present  case,  to  that  Spirit  who 
guided  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  kept  them 
from  all  vain  and  phantastic  speculations  on  subjects  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  and  in  regard  to  which  inspira- 
tion itself  was  not  designed  to  enlighten  them.  The  absence 
of  ignorant  conjectures  in  curious  matters,  is,  in  such  a  case, 
no  small  proof  of  superior  discretion  and  wisdom  in  the  writers. 
I  allow,  very  readily,  that  the  author  of  Enoch  has  exhi- 
bited not  a  little  of  superstitious  conceit  in  his  demonology. 
The  very  basis  of  the  first  part  of  his  book,  viz.  the  alleged 
carnal  intercourse  of  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men,  is 
an  actual  impossibility,  not  to  say  absurdity.  Yet  such  a 
belief  was  wide  spread  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  not 
only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  Christians.  Almost 
all  the  early  fathers  fully  believed  that  Gen.  6:  1,  2,  teaches 
such  a  doctrine.  It  was  and  is  a  general  belief  amon?  all 
the  Jewish  Rabbies — all  who  have  not  thrown  off  something 
of  their  ancient  superstition.  How  could  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  escape  the  general  contagion  of  his  time  1 
Nor  did  the  fact  that  he  was  an  oriental  man  (if  such  be  the 
case,  and  most  probably  it  is),  at  all  suard  him  against  this 
absurd  superstition.  The  region  of  Middle  Asia  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  and  still  is,  peopled,  in  the  view  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  Genii  good  and  evil,  with  Amshaspends 
and  Izeds,  with  the  subordinate  agents  of  Ormusd  and  Ahri« 
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man,  who  have  continual  intercourse  with  man,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  good  and  evil.  Did  our  author  belong  to  that  re- 
gion ?  Then  we  may  easily  account  for  it,  why  he  believed 
m  such  phantasies  as  those  which  I  have  just  been  naming. 

What  now  should  have  kept  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  manifold  exhibitions  that  they  have  made  of  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  from  adopting  and  exhibiting  such  con- 
ceits as  those  in  the  book  of  Enoch  ?  Those  who  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  writers,  can  easily  answer  the  ques- 
tions ;  those  who  do  not,  are  bound  to  assign  some^credible 
and  probable  reasdn  of  ^uch  a  phenomenon. 

No  one  now  pretends  that  the  book  of  Enoch  is  an  inspired 
book.  Time  was  when  individuals  probably  thought  sa 
The  author  of  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  in 
the  first  century,  seems  plainly  to  have  regarded  and  quoted  it 
as  a  holy  book.  Not  less  than  ten  times  has  he  quoted  it,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  see  Fabr.  Co4. 
Pseudep.  i.  p.  161  seq.  Justin  Martyr  had  doubtless  his 
eye  upon  it  when  he  appeals  to  the  intercourse  of  evil  angels 
with  the  daughters  of  men  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  which  he 
does  in  Apol.  Min.  p.  44.  Ireoacus  {Lib.  iv.  c  30)  refers  to 
the  account  of  the  sanae  transaction  as  matter  of  fact,  and 
probably  takes  it  from  the  book  of  Enoch.  Tertullian 
expressly  contends  for  the  auikority  of  the  book  ;  De  Hab. 
Muliebri,  c.  2.  But  Origen  and  almost  all  later  fathers  re- 
ject its  claims  to  a  place  in  the  canon  :  as  well  they  mi^ht. 
It  never  had  a  place  either  in  the  Jewish  canon,  or  in  that 
of  the  Christian  Church  catholic.  But  the  Ethiopians,  always 
fond  of  apocryphal  stones,  have  inserted  it  among  their 
Scriptures.  How  long  this  has  been  the  fact,  it  is  yet  un* 
known. 

No  claim  to  any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  book  will 
now  be  made  by  any  intelligent  man.  It  is  on  no  ground  of 
this  nature^  that  the  Christology  above  exhibited  has  any 
claim  to  stand.  The  eternity  of  Christ ;  his  divine  nature  ; 
his  claims  to  divine  worship;  his  universal,  absolute, eternal 
dominion ;  are  not  established  by  any  quotations  that  I 
have  made ;  nor  have  1  made  quotations  with  the  design 
of  representing  them  as  in  the  least  degree  authoritative. 
It  is  on  another  ground  that  they  stand ;  and  this  may  need 
a  moment's  explanation. 

Dr.  Priestly  and  many  other  writers  have  labored  much 
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to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Trinity,  are  doctrines  of  later  ages,  the  result  of  specula* 
tive  philosophy,  of  Platootsm,  or  of  the  Theosophy  of  the 
East,  and  that  these  views  are  altogether  foreiffa  to  the  pri* 
initive  ages  of  Christianity.  Here  then  is  a  book,  written 
at  all  events  during  the  first  century  or  earlier,  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  Messiah  to  eternal  existence,  to  divine  worship, 
and  to  universal  and  perpetual  dominion,  are  fully  recog« 
nised  and  declared.  It  matters  but  little,  as  to  our  present 
object,  whether  the  author  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  ^hen 
he  wrote  it ;  although  the  latter  appears  to  me  almost  cer- 
tain. At  all  events  such  views  about  the  Messiah  were  eiv 
tertained  at  the  early  period  in  question.  There  is  no  prob* 
ability  that  the  writer  of  this  book  has  brought  before  us 
views  in  relation  to  this,  subject,  altogether  foreign  to  others 
of  his  day.  It  is  not  a  particular  theory  on  this  subject, 
which  he  appears  to  be  broaching  and  defending;  as  is 
evidently  the  case  in  regard  to  his  chapter  on  the  Motions 
of  the  heavenly  Luminaries,  and  some  other  natural  phe« 
nomena.  His  denunciations  are  aimed  at  the  wicked,  speci- 
ally against  persecutors ;  his  promises  and  encouragements 
are  laid  before  the  righteous  in  order  to  cheer  them  on  their 
way ;  but  in  respect  to  both,  be  .introduces  the  Son  of  Man 
as  dispensing  then),  merely  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  and  would  be  deemed  so  by  his  readers.  I  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  readers,  at  any 
rate  that  he  addressed  readers,  who,  as  he  believed,  would 
easily  recognise  the  Messianic  views  which  he  inculcated,  or 
rather  which  ho  as  it  were  unconsciously  introduced. 

With  such  facts  then  before  us,  what  becomes  of  the  repeat- 
td  declarations  which  have  been  made,  and  made  with  much 
assurance,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  his  claims  to  divine  worship,  and  to  absolute  and  uni- 
versal sovereignty,  are  all  the  figments  of  later  ages,  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  ?  As  men  of  candour  and  discern- 
ment, are  not  those  who  make  such  declarations  deeply  con- 
cerned to  review  them?  The  evidence  afforded  by  the 
book  of  Enoch,  of  the  popular  views  cherished  among  the 
Jews,  or  at  any  rate  the  Jewish  Christians  of  his  day,  is  so 
strong,  I  might  say  conclusive,  that  I  know  not  how  a  fair 
and  ingenuous  mind  can  resist  it.  And  if  it  be  acknow- 
ledged, then  many  a  book  is  undone  which  has  been  written 
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on   this  deeply  interesting  subject ;  and  many  a  rash  and 
positive  assertion  is  to  be  retracted. 

I  must  relinquish  the  further  pursuit  of  this  topic  for  want 
of  room.  I  would  merely  bespeak  the  patience  of  my 
readers,  while  I  make  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  before  us. 

Beyond  all  question  the  author  was  of  Hebrew  origin. 
A  deep  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures  is  manifest,  through  every  part  of  his  work  ;  so  man- 
ifest, that  an  attentive  reader  of  it  needs  no  proof  of  this 
assertion,  for  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  rest  on  his  mind. 
Not  only  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  familiar,  but  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jews,  and  specially  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity 
are  familiar  objects  of  reference.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish  objects  and  Jewish  history. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there]  are  parts  of  his  book  which 
shows  a  foreign  literature.  His  astronomy  is  not  Hebrew. 
It  must  be  either  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  ;  most  probably  the 
latter.  The  images  of  light,  glory,  splendour,  radiance,  are 
so  frequent  and  full  in  his  work,  as  to  argue  an  origin  from, 
or  ai  least  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  Middle  Asia,  the 
region  of  Zoroaster,  and  of  his  theosophy,  which  was  all 
encircled  with  light  and  splendour.  Among  the  speculations 
of  this  theosophy  is  the  idea,  that  garments,  all  splendid  and 
lihining,  are  made  for  the  righteous,  by  Izeds  or  female 
smgels,  and  kept  in  heaven,  to  be  worn  there  after  a  life  of 
piety.  In  Enoch  62:  18,  seems  to  be  an  expression  which 
has  its  basis,  perhaps,  in  this  notion,  which  unconsciously 
bad  insinuated  itself  into  the  writer's  mind :  '*  The  saints 
have  been  clothed  with  the  garment  of  life  [after  their  resur- 
rection] ;  thy  garment  of  life  is  with  the  Lord  of  spirits,^ 
Throughout,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  book  has  many  resem- 
blances to  passages  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

It  is  evident  from  Acts  2:  9,  that  ^'  Parthians  and  Medes, 
and  Elamites,"  i.  e.  Jews  from  the  region  of  those  nations, 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem. 
What  if  we  suppose  our  author  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  scattered  over  these  re- 
gions ;  to  have  been  an  occasional  worshipper  at  Jerusalem  ; 
to  have  gone  up  there  at  a  time  when  Christians  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Jews  or  Romans ;  to  have  been  converted 
there  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  had  some  slight  acquaint* 
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ance,  from  a  cursory  reading,  with  the  records  of  this  reli- 
gioD  ?  We  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  positive  and  direct 
testimony,  prove  these  to  be  facts  ;  but  we  may  say,  without 
much  danger  of  presumption  or  even  of  errour,  that  these 
suppositions  well  accord  with  the  internal  state  of  the  book 
of  Bnoch,  Farther  than  this,  the  devastations  of  time  do 
not  permit  us  to  go. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  was  a  Christian  Jew, 
I  shall  be  asked  how  we  can  account  for  it,  that  the  incar* 
nation,  sufferings,  and  expiatory  death  of  the  Saviour,  are 
not  brought  to  view,  nor  any  where  insisted  on  in  the 
work? 

The  question,  I  admit,  presents  some  serious  difSculty. 
But  still,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  can  decide  against  so 
much  internal  evidence  as  has  already  been  produced.     I 
might  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  ask : 
Where,  except  in  Ps.  xxii..  Is.  Jiii.,  and  perhaps  Ps.  xl ,  are 
there  any  predictions  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, mere  hints  being  exempted  from  this  inquiry  f     A  Jew, 
then,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, would  be  prone  to  think  of  his  Messiah  as  King  and 
Lord,  as  an  irresistible  conqueror,  and  possessed  of  univer- 
sal dominion.    So  he  appears  in  the  book  of  Enoch.     So,  I 
may  add,  (and  this  is  more  directly  to  my  purpose,)  does  he 
appear  almost  entirely  throughout  the  Apocalypse.     What- 
ever  is  different  from  this,  appears  to  be  incidental  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  main  design.     And,  as  I  have  already 
hinted  more  than  once,  the  main  design  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  and  of  the   Apocalypse,  is   similar  -in   a  striking 
degree.      To  console  the  righteous  under  affliction,  and 
to  intimidate  the  wicked,  is  the  leading  object  of  both. 
What  wonder  then,  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  the  Old  Testament  predictions  respecting 
the  Messiah  in  his  eye,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Enoch 
should  present  the  Son  cf  Man  to  his  readers,  as  Judge  and 
Lord  of  the  world,  rather  than  in  any  other  point  of  view  ? 
It  was  a  natural  effect  of  his  condition  and  of  his  design. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  comes  before  us  under  many  dis- 
advantages. It  has  been  dislocated,  in  several  of  its  parts  ; 
some  of  it,  too,  has  been  lost ;  at  least  we  must  judge  so, 
when  we  compare  some  of  the  quotations  of  the  fathers, 
with  the  present  book  of  Enoch,  as  it  comes  before  us  from 
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the  Etbiopic.  Yet  there  ate  other  passages  quoted*  so  nu« 
merous  and  extensive,  as  to  establish  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  the  general  identity  of  the  present  book  with  that 
quoted  and  appealed  to  by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers. 
That  we  cannot  find  in  it  some  thinc^s  which  are  quoted, 
only  proves  that  the  book  has  suffered  by  the  negligence  of 
translators,  or  by  the  ravaging  hand  of  tinoe. 

But  I  nrust  withhold  my  hand.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure ; 
and  this  is,  that  every  critic  on  the  Apocalypse  will  most 
sincerely  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  long-lost  volume. 
It  affords  so  many  and  such  striking  illustrations  of  particu- 
lar passages ;  it  gives  such  a  clue  to  the  angelology  and 
demonology  of  the  common  people  in  the  first  century  ;  it 
exhibits  such  a  state  of  taste  for  the  writing  of  visions 
and  dreams ;  and  such  views  of  the  Messiah  and  his  dignity ; 
that  no  writer  on  the  New  Testament  can  justify  himself 
for  neglecting  the  sources  of  illustration  which  it  discloses. 

1  have  confined  myself  in  the  present  discussion  mostly  to 
one  topic  of  which  the  book  before  us  treats.  There  are 
other  things  in  this  work  which  ought  to  come  before  our 
religious  public.  The  subject  of  eternal  punishment  of  the 
widked,  is  one  that  is  often  brought  to  view  in  this  early 
production ;  and  whether  the  book  be  Jewish  or  Christian, 
it  will  serve  to  give  at  least  the  views  which  were  enter* 
tained,  when  the  author  wrote,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Most  fully  does  it  accord  with  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  But  I  must  take  another  opportunity,  should  it  be 
deemed  desirable,  to  illustrate  and.  confirm  this  assertion. 

I  engaged,  in  the  commencing  part  of  this  communication, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  quotation  of  Enoch  by  the 
r.postle  Jude.  Under  present  circumstances  these  remarks 
must  of  necessity  be  brief. 

Of  the  passage  in  Jude,  Joseph  Scaliger  says :  Ex  hoc 
fragmento  [i.  e»  ex  Libro  Enoch,  which  Syncellus  has  quo- 
ted], manifesto  excerptus  est ;  Not.  in  Euseb.  p.  405.  And 
so  decide  Fabricius,  Grabe,  Walton,  and  also  most  critics  of 
the  present  day.  Others,  viz.  Pfeiffer,  Calovius,  Pomarius, 
etc.,  suppose  that  the  words  apparently  quoted  by  Jude, 
were  immediately  suggested  by  divine  inspiration.  Cave, 
Simon,  Witsius,  and  many  others,  suppose  that  Jude  has 
quoted  a  traditional  saying  or  prophecy  of  Enoch.  Taking 
this  to  be  the  case,  they  liken  it  to  the  tradition  respecting  the 
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dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan  concerning  the  body  of 
Moses,  mentioned  in  Jude  v.  9 ;  or  to  the  account  of  Jannes 
and  Jambres  who  withstood  Moses,  as  mentioned  in  2  Tinu 
3:  8.  Jude  might  have  known  something  of.  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch,  in  the  like  way  that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
something  respecting  the  contest  of  Michael  and  Satan,  or 
as  Paul  came  to  his  knowledge  respecting  the  contest  with 
Moses,  i.  e.  in  ail  probability^  by  traditional  communication. 

The  possibility  of  this  will  not  be  denied.  The  probabil' 
ity,  however,  that  such  a  prophecy  of  Enoch  had  been  per- 
petuated in  this  way,  has  been  denied,  and  strongly  contro- 
verted. Yet  I  am  unable  to  see  what  there  is  of  improbabUUy 
in  it  Enoch  was  surely  a  very  distinguished  character,  and 
his  end  equally  distinguished.  That  some  solemn  and 
remarkable  saying  of  his  should  have  come  down,  through 
Noah,  to  his  posterity,  presents  us  with  nothing  strange  or 
unexpected.  That  tradition  could  preserve  this,  as  well  as 
it  did  the  poems  of  Homer,  will  not,  1  suppose,  be  confidently 
denied.  Jude  might  have  quoted  this  saying,  from  the  same 
source  as  that  from  which  the  author  erf"  the  Book  of  Enoch 
took  it ;  and  so  neither  of  these  writers  be  dependent  on  the 
other.  1  am  rather  inclined  to  this  supposition ;  and  the 
more,  because  the  passage  in  Jude  contains,  as  the  reader 
may  see  by  looking  back  and  making  the  comparison,  some 
considerable  departure  from  that  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

But  we  will  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  the  opinion 
that  the  passage  in  Jude  is  a  real  quotation.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arises :  Does  this  authenticate  the  book  of  Enoch,  and 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  canon  1  Why  should  it  ?  When 
Paul  quotes  Aratus,  in  Acts  17:  28 ;  or  Menander,  in  1  Cor. 
15:  33 ;  or  Epimenides,  in  Tit.  1: 12 ;  and  when  he  not  only 

Suotes,  but  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  quoted  ; 
oes  this  authenticate  the  whole  works  of  these  three  Greek 
poets  ?  I  trust  not  A  heathen  book  may  have  much  truth 
in  it,  which  an  apostle  might  sanction.  And  yet  it  would  con- 
tain many  other  things  for  which  he  would  by  no  means  vouch. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  prophecy 
ascribed  to  him,  in  the  passage  quoted,  may  be  truly  ascribed 
to  him ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  might  set  his  seal  upon  it 
But  this  would  no  more  involve  an  approbation  of  the  whole 
book,  than  quotation  involves  this  in  the  case  where  it  is 
made  by  Paul. ,  Even  if  it  be  asked  :  ^  Why  has  not  Jude 
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given  us  some  caution  against  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  a  whole  V 
i  might  reply :  Why  has  not  Paul  given  us  some  caution 
against  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides? 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  communication,  I  have  gone 
upon  the  ground  that  quotation  is  matter  of  fact  in  the  case 
before  us.  Yet  I  have  done  so  principally  because  this  is, 
lit  present^  altogether  the  predominant  opinion  among  critics. 
Inaeed,  this  opinion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  cannot  well 
be  disproved.  The  discrepancy  between  the  passages  in 
the  two  books,  extending  to  several  minute  clauses,  is  still 
not  enough  to  raise  much  serious  doubt  concerning  quota- 
tion ;  for  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  are  quoted,  as  we  well  know,  with  even 
less  exactness  than  is  here  apparent.  Still,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  although  the  fact  of  quotation  cannot  be  disproved^  yet 
neither  can  it  he  protecL  We  can  account  for  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  passages,  on  the  ground  of  a  tradi-- 
tional  preservation  of  the  brief  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  book  of  Jude.  In  such  a  case,  Jude 
and  the  author  of  Enoch  both  drew  from  one  common  source. 

As  to  those  who  maintain  a  direct  suggestion  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us  to  Jude,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  might  suffice 
to  ask :  Whether  any  accession,  in  such  a  case,  is  made  to 
the  weight  and  authority  of  the  book  ?  The  Spirit,  speak* 
ing  by  Jude,  was  as  credible  as  the  Spirit  who  spake  by 
Enoch.  But  in  case  the  apostle  could  truly  superadd  the 
weight  of  tradition  in  favour  of  what  the  Spirit  directed  him 
to  regard  as  true,  then  one  of  the  deepest  toned  chords  in 
the  heart  of  a  Jew  would  be  touched  and  moved,  viz.,  his 
reverence  for  the  sayings  of  remote  ancestors. 

That  the  book  before  us  was  translated  out  of  a  Greek 
copy  into  Ethiopic,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shape  of  some  of  the  original  Greek  words 
which  are  still  retained  in  this  translation.  On  the  other 
hand ;  that  the  first  and  original  language  of  the  production 
was  the  later  Hebrew  of  the  times,  I  think  we  cannot  well 
doubt.  The  names  are  so  numerous,  and  withal  are,  almost 
without  exception,  so  much  of  pure  Hebrew  origin ;  the 
style  is  so  exclusively  of  the  Jewish  cast ;  the  objects  aimed 
at  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  He« 
brews  ;  that,  at  all  events,  the  author  was  at  least  of  Jewish 
origin  and  education.    With  Laurence  and  Hartmann,  I 
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must  believe  that  the  original  laDguage  of  the  work  was 
Hebrew.  Of  course  we  have*  in  our  English  Version  by 
Laurence,  only  a  translation  in  the  third  degree.  Ours  is  a 
version  of  the  Ethiopic,  which  was  itself  a  version  of  the 
Greek ;  and  this  was  a  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  much  of  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
original  should  have  .been  removed  by  such  a  process.  Bui 
stilu  asy  in  the  third  or  fourth  copies  of  Raphael  or  Salvator 
Rosa,  a  likeness  to  the  original  still  remainsy  so  in  the  present 
case  there  is  much,  nay  most,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author  which  remains.  This  book  is  too  strongly  marked  to 
sufler  obliteration  as  to  its  leading  traits,  even  by  the  most 
unskillful  copyist. 

At  ail  events  it  seems  probable,  that  the  book  of  Enoch 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  language  very  early  in  the  Christian 
era ;  for  the  book  of  Zohar  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  and  even 
names  it ;  and  this  book,  although  the  time  of  its  origin 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  is  probably  among  the 
oldest  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  which  are  extant.  The 
quotations  from  it  may  be  found  in  Laurence's  Preliminary 
Dissertations,  p.  21  seq.  But  these  serve  not  merely  to  shew 
that  the  book  of  Enoch  was  in  repute  among  the  Jews,  and 
existed  in  all  probability  in  Hebrew,  but  that  in  early  times 
it  was  well  known  and  widely  diffused.  The  matter  quoted 
from  it  in  the  Zohar,  is  still  contained  in  the  copies  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  that  now  exist. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without  making  a 
remark  that  has  often  been  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the 
reading  of  early  apocryphal  books.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  if 
any  one  wishes  to  know  the  real  excellence  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  in  a  comparative  respect,  let  him  read 
the  other  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  respecting 
matters  of  religion.  If  he  does  not  find  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  standing  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  all  other 
ecclesiastical  productions  of  the  age,  and  in  all  respects  su-* 
perior  to  them — then  I  can  only  say,  that  be  mgst  read  with 
feeling  and  judgment  exceedingly  dilTerent  from  mine. 
1  doubt  whether  any  man  knows,  or  can  know  well,  how  to 
prize  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  in  an  eesthaiical  point  of  view» 
until  he  has  compared  the  other  productions  of  early  ages 
carefully  with  them.  The  result  will  compensate  him  richly 
for  performing  the  task. 

18* 
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ARTICLE  VK 
The  Sonship  of  Christ^  ka  tavoht  in  Rom.  1  :  3,  4. 

Ify  Roy.  Lewis  Bfayer,  IX  D.,  Yoi^  Pft. 

Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lordf  who  was  made  of  the  seed  i»f 
David,  according  to  the  flesh;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
foUh  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

This  passage  is  considered  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
giving  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  Apostle's  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  of  the  import  of  the  term  Son  of  God. 
^*  There  are,"  it  is  said,  "  three  leading  interpretations  of  it. 
1.  According  to  the  first,  the  meaning  is,  Jesus  Christ  was> 
as  to  his  human  nature,  the  Son  of  David ;  but  was  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  the  Son  of  God, 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  2.  According  to  the 
second,  the  passage  means,  Christ  was,  in  his  humiliation,  the 
Son  of  David,  but  was  constituted  the  Son  of  God  in  his 
exaltation,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  after  his 
resurrection.  3.  According  to  the  third,  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  David  according  to  his  human  nature,  but  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures^  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead."  See  Prof,  Hodge^s  Com' 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  author  of  the  Commentary  here  referred  to,  adopts 
the  first  of  these  interpretations,  and  defends  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds:  1.  The  sense  which  it  assigns  to  the 
several  clauses  may  be  justified  by  usage,  and  is  required  by 
the  context ;  2l.  It  is  favored  by  the  structure  of  the  passage  ; 

3.  It  is  accordant   with  what  is  elsewhere  taught  of  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  John  5: 17,  Ep.  10:  30—33,  Heb.  1: 4—8  ; 

4.  This    interpretation   should   be   adopted,   because    the 
others  are  pressed  with  serioqs,  if  not  fatal  objections. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  interpretations  are  easily 
and  briefly  disposed  of  by  the  learned  author,  as  erroneous 
and  untenable ;  but  the  refutation  of  these  does  not»  as  he 
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seems  to  suppose,  establish  the  first,  which  appears  to  me 
aoc  less  erroneous.  That  interpretation  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  that  is  possible,  after  the  other  two  have  been 
exploded ;  and  I  beg  leave,  respectfully  to  propose  another. 
But  before  another  interpretation  is  proposed,  I  shall,  with 
deference  toward  those  brethren,  from  whom  I  am  ccm- 
strained  to  difier,  give  my  reasons  for  rejecting  that  one 
which  the  learned  and  estimable  Commentator  maintains  to 
be  the  only  true  one. 

The  primary  error  of  this  interpretation,  from  which  the 
rest  necessarily  follow,  consists  in  taking  the  terms  flesh  and 
Spirit  of  holiiuss  to  designate  some  things  in  Christ  him- 
self, constituents  of  his  person  or  character ;  not  things  dis- 
tinct from  and  external  to  him.  If  the  flesh,  according  to 
which  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David,  be  his  humiliation,  then, 
by  the  Fule  of  antithesis,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  must  be  his 
exaltation.  If  the  flesh  be  his  human  nature,  then,  by  the 
same  rule,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  must  be  his  divine  nature. 
All  the  consequences  that  are  legitimately  deduced  from 
this  position  must  then  be  admitted,  and,  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  interpreter  is  obliged  to  defend  them.  He  must  then 
^ive  to  every  other  part  of  this  text,  and  to  every  other  text 
m  the  Bible,  a  meaning  which  will  be,  at  least,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  interpretation.  The  learned  Commentator 
assumes  that  the  flesh  is  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and 
then  argues  that  the  Spirit  of  holiness  is  his  divine  nature, 
and  that  Christ  is,  according  to  this  nature,  the  Son  of  God. 
His  proofs,  that  the  term  Spirit  of  holiness  means  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  term  Spirit  is  obviously  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  word  holiness,  which  here  qualifies  it  ad- 
jectively,  expresses  every  thing  in  God  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  reverence.  It  therefore  exalts  the  idea  expressed  by 
Spirit.  'According  to  that  spiritual  essence  in  Christ, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  reverence.' 

2.  The  divine  nature  in  Christ  is  elsewhere  called  Spirit, 
etc.  etc.  (Here  the  author  refers  to,  and  comments  upon 
Heb.  9:  14,  and  1  Pet.  3:  18.) 

3.  The  antithesis  obviously  demands  this  interpetation. 
As  to  the  flesh,  Christ  was  the  Son  of  David ;  as  to  the 
Spirit,  the  Son  of  God  :  if  the  flesh  means  his  buman,^  the 
Spirit  must  mean  his  divine  nature* 
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4.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  ch.  9:  5»  where 
the  two  natures  in  Christ  are  also  brought  into  view  and 
contrasted ;  as  to  the  flesh,  he  was  an  Israelite,  but  as  to  his 
higher  nature,  he  is  God  over  all  and  blessed  for  ever. 

I  cannot  perceive  any  weight  or  force  in  the  first  of  these 
proofs.  The  phrase  Spirit  rf  holiness  is  a  Hebraistic  mode 
of  expression,  very  common  in  the  original  text  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  Hobf 
Spirit,  In  the  original  text  we  have  Son  of  his  love,  for  his 
beloved  Son«  Col.  1:  18.  Body  of  this  deaths  for  this  dead 
body,  Rom.  7: 24.  In  the  likeness  of  t/te  flesh  of  sin,  for  in  the 
likeness  of  the  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  8:  3.  The  hill  of  my  hoK- 
ness,  for  my  holy  hill,  Ps.  S:  6 ;  and  other  innumerable  ex- 
amples. If  the  Spirit  of  holiness  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is 
not  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  unless  that  nature  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  one  and  the  same,  which  the  learned  author 
will  not  admit 

The  reference  to  Heb.  9:  14,  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject. 
The  sacred  writer  says  in  that  place,  **  If  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  un- 
clean, sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  bow  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  ofiered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
sciences from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Grod.''  The 
Commentator  substitutes  for  the  common  translation,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  the  words,  with  an  eternal  Spirit,  which 
he  thinks  gives  a  better  sense,  and  is  more  suitable  to  the 
context  He  refers  to  Rom.  2:  27,  and  to  WahVs  Clavis, 
for  his  authority  to  render  the  Greek  preposition  dca,  with  a 
genitive  case,  by  the  English  preposition  with,  in  the  sense 
of  having,  i.  e.  having  an  eternal  spirit,  and  tells  us,  the 
sense  of  the  text  is,  Christ  ofifered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God 
with  an  eternal  spirit ;  that  is,  having  a  divine  nature.  The 
phrase  which  is  translated  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  renders 
indefinitely,  an  eternal  Spirit,  on  no  other  ground  that  I  can 
perceive,  than  because  the  article  is  wanting  in  the  Greek 
text.  But  the  term  eternal  Spirit  is  sufiiciently  definite  in 
itself,  and  may  therefore,  like  $shg,  and  other  terms  of  the 
same  kind,  either  take  the  article  or  omit  it.  He  might  on 
the  same  ground,  translate  d^og  kqtapsQmdTj,  a  god  was  mani- 
fested, 1  Tim.  3;  16  ;  deog  rpf  b  Aoyog,  The  Word  was  a  god  ; 
John  1: 1.    The  criticism  on  the  Greek  preposition  is  of 
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little  value.  The  proper  and  ordinary  signification  of  dia 
with  a  genitive  case  is  through  or  6y,  denoting  the  cause, 
instrument,  means,  or  manner  of  a  thing.  It  occurs  in  the 
first^ve  chapters  of  Romans  thirti/'Seven  times.  Of  these  it  is 
translated  in  twenty-four  instances  by  the  English  preposi- 
tion 6y,  and  twelve  times  by  through.  In  one  place,  ch.  4: 
11,  the  English  version  has  not  expressed  it.  It  may  be 
there  rendered  by  in.  Abraham,  it  is  there  said,  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  61^  rti  oM^o^vdrca,  in  circumcision,  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  believers,  dia  oHQa^wnuxg^  in  uncircumcision. 
Here,  as  also  in  ch.  5:  10,  17,  it  is  interchanged  with  hv,  in, 
and  a  dative  case.  Jut^  however,  still  preserves  its  radical 
meaning  throvgh^  denoting  a  being  in  something,  with  con* 
tinuance  throughout.  In  ch.  2:  27,  the  apostle  savs,  "  And 
the  natural  uncircumcision  which  keeps  the  law,  shall  judge 
thee,  who  dta  yQdfifiaros  ttou  neQirofArjg,  in  the  literal  circumci- 
sion, being  in  the  state  of  circumcision,  throughout  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  state,  art  a  transgressor,  etc.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  dea  ftvevfiatos  ouaoviov,  through  the  eternal  Spiritf 
is  through  the  suggestion^  the  influence,  the  motion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  influenced  and  moved  Jesus  Christ  to  ofier  him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  God. 

The  text  in  1  Pet.  3:  18,  is  admitted  to  be  parallel  in  the 
use  of  the  terms  fl^esh  and  spirit.  I  shall  pay  attention  to  it' 
in  the  proper  place. 

The  third  proof,  founded  upon  the  rule  of  antithesis^ 
would  be  valid,  if  it  were  first  shown  that  the  term  flesh 
must  mean  the  human  nature  of  Christ 

The  text  in  Rom.  9:  5,  is  not  parallel,  inasmuch  as  the 
antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit  does  not  occur  in  it :  it  has 
indeed  the  former  term  xata  <saq%a,  but  not  the  latter  xara 
^VBVfut.  Neither  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  interpret  xata  aoQua^ 
according  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  for  it  may  doubt- 
less mean,  according  to  his  human  descent  or  natural  birth. 

That  the  term  Spirit  of  holiness  does  not  designate  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  that  his  Sonship  is  not  in  his 
divinity,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection.  I  admit  with  the 
learned  Commentator  that  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered 
was  declared,  is  rightly  translated,  and  does  not  mean  made 
or  constituted ;  because  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  before 
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he  arose  from  the  dead ;  and  was  not  made  sach  by  his 
resurrection,  but  was  declared,  exhibited,  and  proved  to  be 
such  by  that  event  The  words  ip  dwnf^et,  in  or  with  power^ 
may  be  connected  either,  as  they  are  in  our  translation, 
with  the  term  Son  of  God,  or  with  the  participle  declared. 
Connected  in  the  former  of  these  ways,  the  sense  will  be, 
that  the  resurrection  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
invested  with  power :  in  the  latter  connection  the  meaning 
is  that  the  resurrection  was  a  powerful  declaration  or  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Goa.  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
sense,  because  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  resurrection  proved 
that  Jesus  was  invested  with  power,  as  that  it  proved  power- 
fully that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense  which  I  shall 
hereafter  show  to  be  the  true  one. 

Jesus  Christ  was  declared,  shown,  or  proved,  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  this 
event  was  no  proof  at  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God.  AH 
the  saints  shall  be  raised  after  the  similitude  of  Christ. 
He  preceded  them,  and  is  pre-eminent  among  them,  as 
the  '*  First-born  from  the  dead,"  and  the  **  First  fruits  of 
them  that  slept ;"  but  they  all  shall  be  conformed  to  his 
image ;  they  shall  follow  him,  every  man  in  his  order : 
first  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's 
at  his  coming.  See  Rom.  8:  17,  20,  Col.  1:  18,  1  Cor. 
16:  20—23,  1  Cor.  15:  47 — 4a.  The  resurrection  of 
the  saints,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies,  the  waking  up 
of  the  people  of  God,  soul  and  body,  to  a  new  life  after 
death,^  is  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God;  the  declaring, 
showing,  or  proving  them  to  be  the  children  of  God.  Rom. 
8:  22t  23.  But  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints  proves  that  they  are  divine. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Commentary  was  sensible  of 
this  difficulty,  and  endeavored  to  solve  it  by  the  following 
comment  on  this  part  of  the  text,  **  That  is,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  the  great  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  ;  it  was  the  public  acknowledgment  of  God,  of 
the  validity  of  all  the  claims,  which  Christ  had  made.  Hence 
the  apostles  were  appointed  witnesses  of  that  fact.  Acts  1: 22. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  itself  was  any  proof  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
any  farther  than  it  was  a  proof  that  he  was  all  that  he  had 
claimed  to  bet  wd  as,  in  its  attending  oircumstancesy  it  was 
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a  display  of  hia  divine  power.    He  had  power  to  lay  down 
his  life,  and  he  had  power  to  take  it  again." 

But  how  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  a  display  of  his 
own  divine  power  1    The  text  in  John,  ch.  10: 17, 18,  shows* 
indeed,  that  he  possessed  authority  over  his  own  life,  to  lay 
it  down  in  order  that  he  might  take  it  again  ;  but  two  things 
roust  be  borne  in  mind  here  :  1.  Jesus  describes  this  author- 
ity as  one  which  he  had  received  from  the  Father,  and 
which  he,  as  the  Son,  did  not,  therefore,  originally  possess. 
2.  What  is  here  said  by  our  Lord  must  be  understood  in  a 
sense  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  uniformly  ascribe  his  resurrection  to  God  the 
Father,  or  to  his  Spirit.     See  Acts  2:  24,  32,  ch.  3:  15,  20, 
ch.  4:  10,  ch.  10:  40,  ch.  13:  30—37,  ch.  17:  31,  Rom.  4:24, 
ch.  6:  4,  ch.  8:  11,  ch.  10:  9,  1  Cor.  6:  14,  2  Cor.  4:  14,  Gal. 
1: 1,  Epb.  1:  19,  20,  1  Thes.  1:  10,  Heb.  13:  20,  1  Pet.  1:  3, 
21.     The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  therefore,  indeed,  a  dis- 
play of  divine  power ;  bat  it  was  of  the  power  of  God,  not 
of  the  Son  of  God.     I  grant  that  it  was,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  a   public  acknowledgment  of  God  of  all  the 
claims  which  Jesns  had  made,  and,  I  will  add«  of  all  the 
explanations  which  he  had  given  :  and  if  he  had  so  explained 
the  appellation  Son  of  God  as  to  show  that  he  used  it  as  a 
title  of  divinity,  his  resurrection  would,  in  this  way,  be  a 
proof  that  he  was  divine  with  respect  to  his  Sonship.     But 
such  an  explanation  be  has  nowhere  given,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  prove  it. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  New  Testament  does  con- 
tain explanations  of  the  term  Son  of  God  which  show  that  it 
belongs  to  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  designates  the  re- 
lation which  that  nature  sustains  to  God  the  Father.  The 
respected  Commentator  before  referred  to,  says  : 

**  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  usage  of  the  term  son,  or  of  the  phriise 
tons  of  Oedf  which  can  fix  definitely  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  now  in 
question,  we  must  advert  to  those  cases  in  which  either  the  ground  of 
the  appellation  is  distinctly  stated,  or  its  true  import  explained.  These 
cases  are,  of  course,  comparatively  few.  Christ  is  called  Jesus  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  but  the  reason  of  his  being  so  called  is  stated  in 
but  one  or  two.  In  like  manner  he  is  very  frequently  called  the  Son  of 
God,  but  why  he  is  so  called,  we  can  learn  only  from  the  few  cases  just 
referred  to.  In  this  passage,  for  example  (Rom.  1,  3,  4),  it  seems  to 
be  definitely  asserted  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  tP  his  divine 
nature ;  and,  of  course,  the  ground  of  his  being  so  called  must  be  the 
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relation  between  that  nature  and  the  eternal  Father.  In  John  5: 17f 
Christ  calls  God  his  Father  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  is  equal 
with  God.  This  is  the  interpretation  which  his  hearers  put  upon  his 
wordsi  and  one  which  Christ  himself  confirmed.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  John  10: 30 — 39,  where  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  In  John  1:  14,  the 
glory  of  Christ,  which  proved  him  to  be  God,  is  said  to  be  his  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Compare  y.  18.  In  Heb.  1: 4 
-—7,  it  is  argued,  in  effect,  that  because  Christ  is  called  Son,  he  is  God  ; 
higher  than  the  angels,  and  worthy  of  their  worship.  These  and  other 
passages  prove  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  because  he  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  and  sustains  to  him  a  mysterious  rela- 
tion, as  God,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  appellation." 

I  am  unable  to  discover  in  these  texts  the  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  which  this  esteemed  brother 
alleges  to  be  contained  in  them.  The  text  in  Romans,  oh. 
1:  3,  4,  shall  be  consijdered  presently.  The  sense  which  the 
Commentator  puts  upon  it  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  true 
one,  when  the  question  is  what  it  means. 

The  place  in  John,  ch.  5:  17,  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  passage  in  which  it  stands.  Jesus  having  healed 
the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  the  Jews  charged  him  with  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  day,  and  sought  for  that  reason  to  put  him  to 
death.  The  design  of  Jesus  was  to  prove  his  innocence  of 
the  crime  of  violating  any  law  of  God  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  says  to  them,  •*  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  1  work.** 
Upon  this  the  Jews  sought  the  nnore  to  kill  him,  because,  as 
the  apostle  tells  us,  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but 
said  that  God  was  his  Father,  *'  making  himself  equal  with 
Qod."  Did  John  believe  that  Jesus  had  broken  the  Sabbath  ? 
Certainly  not.  Neither,  therefore,  did  he  believe  that  Jesus 
made  himself  equal  with  God,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Jews  understood  him,  or  affected  to  understand  him.  In  his 
judgment  the  allegation  that  Jesus  had  made  himself  equal 
with  God,  in  their  sense,  by  saying  that  God  was  his  Father, 
was  about  as  true  as  the  charge  that  he  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath by  healing  the  impotent  man.  The  answer  of  Jesus 
shows  what  sort  of  equality  he  meant :  it  was  an  equality 

fuoad  hoc:  an  equality  consisting  in  this,  that  both  the 
^ather  and  he  wrought  on  the  Sabbath  day.  "  Then  an- 
swered Jesus,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seelh  the  Father  do;  for 
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whatsoever  things  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  like- 
wise." Iii  V.  30,  he  repeats  the  declaration,  **I  can  do 
nothing  of  myself."  And  eleswhere  he  refers  all  his  nnira- 
clcs,  as  well  as  his  doctrines,  to  the  Father  who  was  in  him, 
"  My  Father,  which  dwellelh  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works  ;" 
John  14:  10,  11.  fey  the  Father  who  dwelt  in  him,  who 
Wrought  his'  miracles,  imparted  his  doctrine,  and  controlled 
him  in  all  things,  it  seems  evident  that  Jesus  meant  the  God- 
head which  was  united  with  him ;  not  occasionally  visiting 
him,  as  he  visited  the  prophets  when  they  received  his  inspi- 
rations, but  abiding  in  him,  and  mysteriously  united  with 

him.*     This  Godhead  he  calls  his  Father,  and  from  it  dis- 

■        I     I  . .      I   ■   .  ^«  .1    .  .1  ■  ■■  .1  II  I  I. ...  I  .1  . 

*  The  union  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  is  specifically  with  the 
Word,  the  Logos :  '^  And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."  John  i.  14.  Of  this  Word  or  Lo^os  the  apostle 
says,  ^^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  There  is  therefore  a  sense  in 
which  the  Word  is  distinct  from  God,  and  ca|i  be  said  to  be 
with  God  ;  and  there  is  a  sense  also  in  which  he  is  not  distinct, 
V  but  the  same :  ''  The  Word  was  God."  It  is  in  this  latter  sense 
that  Jesus  views  the  Word  when,  instead  of  saying,  "  The  Word 
which  is  in  me,"  he  says,  "  The  Father  who  is  in  me  ;"  mean- 
ing by  the  term  Father  the  Godhead.  So  also,  the'  apostle 
Paul  viewed  the  Word  or  Logos,  when  he  said,  "  God  was  in 
Christ."—"  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." — "  Of  whom 
Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever?'  That  it 
was  not  one  distinction  only' in  the  Godhead,  but  the  whole 
Godhead  (  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  that  was  united 
with  the  man  Jesus,  is  plain  from  those  words  of  Paul :  "  In 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Col.  ii. 
9.  ^11  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  cannot  be  one  distinction  in 
it,  exclusive  of  the  two  other  distinctions,  unless  it  be  that  each 
of  the  three  distinctions  be  a  mere  mode  or  aspect  of  the  same 
fulness.  The  same  view  is  taken  in  all  the  places,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  where  this  apostle  speaks  of  the  divinity  in  Christ ; 
for  he  makes  no  distinction  between  that  divinity  and  the 
Jehovah  who  was  the  object  of  worship  to  the  Israelites.  See 
2  Cor.  V.  19,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Rom.  ix.  5,  Acts  xx.  28.  Titus 
ii.  14,  in  the  Greek  Testament.  Compare  also  1  Cor.  x.  9,  with 
Numbers  xxl.  5—9,  and  Heb.  i.  10—12 ;  with  Ps.  cii.  24—27. 
So  also  the  apostle  John  identifies  the  divinity  of  Christ  with 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  speaking  of  Christ, 
he  quotes  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  vi.  9, 10 ;  and  referring  to  the 
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tinguishes  himself  as  the  Son.  It  was  God,  his  Father,  that 
gpsLKe  through  him  and  wrought  miracles.  The  Son,  as  such, 
could  of  his  own  self  do  nothing.  He  claimed  only  to  be* 
the  instrument  of  God  in  executing  the  great  purpose  of  the 
salvation  ofv  man.  He  possessed,  indeed,  a  pistinct,  intelli- 
gent nature,  an  understanding  and  a  will  of  his  own«  but  so 
perfectly  assenting  to  every  purpose  of  God,  that  he  never 
deviated  from  his  will ;  and  in  all  things  that  belonged  to 
his  mediatorial  office,  he  acted  only  so  far,  and  at  such  times, 
as  he  perceived  the  indwelling  Godhead  acting  in  him,  and 
moving  him  to  act.  If  he  perceived  this  motion  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  he  wrought  on  that  day  ;  if  not,  he  refrained. 
This  is  what  he  means,  when  he  says, "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work."  The  miracle  was  not  his  own,  but 
was  the  work  of  God,  who  could  do  no  wrong ;  and  all  the 
indignation  of  the  queriilous  Jews  was  therefore  uncalled 
for,  and  impious.  In  this  text  Jesus  has  not  directly  explained 
the  import  of  the  title  Son  of  God,  but  he  has  clearly  shown 
that,  in  assuming  it,  so  far  from  claiming  that  equality  with 
God  which  the  interpretation  we  are  opposing  ascribes  to 
him,  he  entirely  disclaims  it. 

vision  which  the  prophet  had  of  Jehovah,  he  says,  ^'  These 
things  said  Isaiah  when  be  saw  his  fflory  and  spake  of  him.'' 
John  xii.  38— r4*l.  Jehovah  and  the  Word  or  Logos  are  there* 
fore  one  and  th6  same.  So  again  Jesus  himself,  while  he 
ordinarily  speaks  of  the  divinity  within  him,  by  which  his 
miracles  were  wrought,  as  the  Father,  says  in  another  place. 
Matt.  xii.  28,  "  If  I  cast  out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;" 
which  in  Luke  is  'expressed,  "  If  I  JyQ  the  finger  of  God  cast 
out  demons."  Luke  xi.  20.  So  finally  John  the  Baptist,  when 
Jesus  was  marked  out  to  him  as  that  man  with  whom  the  God" 
bead  was  united,  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  him  and 
remain  upon  him.  John  i.  31 — 33.  I  do  not  mean  that  this 
union  then  began  ]  but  that  Jesus  was  then  marked  out  as  the 
man  with  Whom  it  subsisted.  The  divinity  in  Christ  is  thus 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  God,  or  Jehovah,  or  the  Father,  some- 
times as  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  once  specifically  as  the  Word  or 
Logos.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  while,  in  one  res- 
pect, God,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  distinct,  in  another 
respect,  they  are  one  and  the  same  \  and  that  the  union  of 
Jesus  with  the  Word  is  at  the  same  time  a  union  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead* 
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In  the  place  John  10: 80—89,  Jesus  called  God  bis  Father, 
apd  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one.**  The  Jews  then  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him ;  and  when  he  remarked  to  them, 
*•  Many  good  workd  have  1  shown  you  of  my  Father ;  for 
which  of  these  do  ye  stone  me,**  they  answered  him,  "  For 
a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemv,  and 
because  thou,  beiing  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  if  these 
captious  Jews  riehtly  represented  the  Lord's  meaning,  it 
amounts  only  to  what  he  said  in  the  place  before  commented 
upon  ;  it  was  simply  this,  God  is  my  Father,  and  he  is  united 
with  me.  He  does  not  say  that  he  was  equal  with  the 
Father,  but  that  he  and  the  Father  were  one,  were  united 
with  each  other;  as  he  elsewhere  says,  '*  The  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  am  in  the  Father."  So  far  as  he  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  Son  of  God,  he  says  even  the 
opposite  of^hat  the  respected  brother  takes  to  be  his  mean- 
ing. He  answered  the  Jews,  **  Is  it  not  written  in  your 
law,  I  have  said  ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  called  them  gods  to 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken,  say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am 
ths  Son  of  God  ?"  In  this  reply  he  argues,  that  the  title 
god  was  given  by  the  highest  authority,  even  by  the  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  to  those  men  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
came ;  that  is,  to  messengers  of  God ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
was  a  messenger  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified,  or  set 
apart,  and  sent  to  men  in  the  world,  he  might  at  least  claim 
the  more  modest  title  of  Son  of  God.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  representing  the  term  Son  of  God  as  a  title  of  divinity, 
Jesus  maintains,  in  this  place,  that  any  one  who  was  hon- 
ored with  a  commission  from  God,  would  be  justified  in 
assuming  it. 

The  oneness  with  the  Father  of  which  the  Lord  speaks 
in  V.  30,  may  be  only  a  moral  union,  a  union  of  purpose  and 
will ;  for  the  connection  demands  nothing  more :  and  Jesus 
basso  expressed  himself  in  his  prayer,  John  17:  31 — 28, 
'*  That  they  may  be  one  in  us,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  But  as 
the  Scripture  elsewhere  affirms  that  God  was  in  Christ; 
that  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily^  etc., 
it  is  more  probable  that  Jesus  used  the  same  terms  in  a 
higher  sense  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  union  with  God,  and 
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in  a  lower  when  he  spoke  of  the  union  of  believqrs  with 
him.  Believers  are  one  with  God  after  the .  similitude  of 
Christy  but  not  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

In  the  place  John  1:  14,  the  fipostle  does  not  say  that  the 
glory  of  Christ,  which  was  "  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  "  proved  him  to  be  God.  His  words  are, 
"  And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  In  the  first  verse,  he  tells 
us,  "  The  Word  was  God."  The  phrase  in  v.  14,  The 
Word  became  fleshy  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  other  terms, 
God  was  in  Christ— God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh — lam 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.  The  apostles  did  not 
see  the  Word:  the  Word  was  God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen 
at  any  time :  but  they  saw  the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
glory  which  they  beheld,  was  the  glory  that  shone  forth  in 
him :  in  all  his  teaching,  his  mighty  works,  his  most  holy 
life,  and,  more  sensibly  and  impressively,  in  his  transfigura- 
tion upon  the  mountain.  Of  this  last  mentioned  exhibition 
of  his  glory  only  Peter  and  John  and  James  his  brother 
were  permitted  to  be  witnesses.  What  impression  they 
received  from  it  appears  from  Peter's  reference  to  it  in  his 
second  epistle,  ch.  1:  16 — 18.  Of  James  we  have  nothing 
in  writing  left  us ;  for  the  author  of  the  epistle  under  the 
same  name  was  not  the  brother  of  John.  This  last  named 
apostle  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  same  event  in  the 
place  now  before  ys.  This  glory  was  "  a  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father :"  it  was  such  a  glory,  the  apos- 
tle means,  as  we  could  expect  only  in  one  who  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  ;  it  proved  Jesus,  therefore,  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  But  the  question  still  remains  unanswered, 
What  does  this  appellation  mean  ?  Surely  the  apostle 
could  not  think,  that  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  proved  that 
he  was  God  ;  at  least  he  has  not  said  so. 

The  text  in  verse  18,  which  we  are  requested  to  compare, 
is  in  these  words,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the 
only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  him."  The  expression,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  figurative.  There  is  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  custom  which 
assigned  t9  the  person  most  beloved  by  the  chief  or  head  of 
a  family  the  next  place  below  him,  when  they  reclined  at 
their  table.     To  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  another,  or   to  be 
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in  his  bosom,  meant,  therePore,  in  its  tropical  acceptation, 
to.  be  highly  honored  and  beloved.  So  John  leaned  upon 
the  bosom  of  Jesus.  So  Lazarus  was  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
at  the  feasl  in  Paradise.  The  one  was  the  most  beloved 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  the  most  favor- 
ed of  the  children  of  Abraham  among  believers.  The  text, 
therefore,  designates  Jesus  as  the  object  of  God's  most  dis- 
tinguishing love;  and  this,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereaf- 
ter to  remark*  I  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  term  Son 
of  Grod. 

It  is  alleged  that,  in  Heb.  1:  4 — ^7,  ^it  is  argued,  in 
effect,  th&t,  because  Christ  is  called  Son,  he  is  God,"  etc. 
I  cannot  see  the  argument  which  the  commentator  alleges 
to  be  contained  in  that  place.  It  is  argued,  indeed,  that, 
because  Christ  is  called  the  Son,  he  is  higher  than  tho 
nngels,  and  worthy  of  their  worship ;  that  is,  of.  their  hom- 
age and  reverence,'  as  their  superior  and  Lord ;  just  as  a 
king  is  entitled  to  the  homage  and  reverence  of  his  sutyects : 
for  so  the  word  nqog^wita  signifies  in  a  multitude  of  places. 
But  this  is  far  from  arguing  that  he  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
God. 

In  V.  8,  0,  of  the  same  place,  the  sacred  author  says, 
'^  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness;  ana  hated  ini« 
quity  ;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  Here  the  Son 
is  addressed  by  the  title  Crod }  but  the  context  ^hows  that 
it  is  an  ofliciaf  title,  which  designates  him  as  a  king:  he  has 
a  kingdom,  a  throne  and  a  sceptre  ;  and  in  v.  9,  he  is  com* 
pared  with  other  kings,  who  are  called  his  fellows ;  but  God 
can  have  no  fellows.  As  the  Son,  thereforel  he  is  classed 
with  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  his  superiority  over  them 
consists  in  this,  that  he  is  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  them  ;  inasmuch  as  their  thrones  are  temporary^  but 
his  shall  be  everlasting. 

These  are  all  the  texts  to  which  the  learned  and  much 
respected  author  of  the  Commentary  has  referred  us  ;  and 
it  cannot  now,  I  think,  but  be  evident,  how  much  he  errs  in 
the  remark  with  which  6ur  quotation  from  his  work  closes. 
"  These  and  other  passages  prove  that  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
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Father,  an4  sustains  to  him  a  mysterious  relation^  as  Ood, 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  appellation."  All  the  proof 
which  they  contain,  with  reference  to  the  question  at  issue, 
is  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  texts 
which,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  make  the  Son  of 
God  inferior  to  the  Father  and.dependent  from  him. 

1.  The  Son  prays  to  the  Father,  "Father,  the  hour  is 
come :  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  also  glorify  thee," 
etc.  John  17:  1.  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard 
me,"  etc.  John  U:  41.  'He  prays  as  the  Son;  prays  that 
he  may  be  glorified  or  honored  by  the  Father ,  as  the  Sop, 
This  certainly  implies  that,  as  the  Sonf  he  is. dependent. 

2.  He  avows  his  inferiority  to  the  Father  and  his  depen- 
dence from  him,:  V  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because 
I  said  unto  you,  I  gota  my  Father ;  for  my  FeUheris  greai^ 
er  than  /."'  John  14:  28.  "  Of  that  day,  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man ;  no  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son^ 
but  my  Father  only."  Mark  13:  32.  "  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  etc  John  5:  19.  "  To  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  Vny  left  is  not  mine  to  give  ;  but  it  shall   be 

fiven  to  them  for  whom  it  is  .prepaHd  of  my  Father.^ 
latth.  20:  23. 

3.  When  the  Son  claims  authority  and  power,  he  always 
■represents  them  as  received  by  donation  from  the  Father, 
and,  consequently,  not  originally  and  essentially  his  own. 
"  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father."  Matth. 
11:27.  "All  power  i>  ^iven  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  Matth.  28:  18.  "As  the  Father  hath  life  inhim- 
sef,  80  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself. 
And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgn^et  also^ 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  man!"  John:  6:  26,  27*  "  The 
living  Father  haih  sent  me,  and  /  live  by  the  Father"  John 
6:  .57.  "  If  I  honor  myself,  my  honor  is  nothing :  it  is 
my  Father  that  hanoreth  xnt^,  of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is 
your  God."  John  8:  54.  "  No  man  taketh  it  (my  life)  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  command- 
ment have  I  received  of  my  Father"  John  10:  18.  The 
power  which  the  Son  has  over  all  flesh,  to  bestow  eternal 
life  on  the  people  of  God,  is  a  power  which  the  Father  has 
given  him.    The  disciples,  for  whom  he  prayed,  were  the 
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men  whom  the  Father  had^given  him  out  of  the  world.  All 
those  on  whom  he  was  to  bcistow  eternal  lifey  were  given  to 
him  by  the  Father  for  that  purpose.    John  17:  2,  3,  0. 

4.  The  SiMi  is  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  Father.  *'  I 
canne  down  from  heaven  (came  with  a  commission  from  the 
Father  who  h  in  heaven),  not  to  do  mine  own  wiU^  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which 
hath  sent  me»''  etc  John  6:  38 — 40.  *<  For  /  have  not 
spoken  of  myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me 
a  commandment  what  I  sliould  say,  and  what  I  should  speak. 
And  I  know  that  his  commandment  is  life  everlasting; 
whatsoever  1  speak,  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  uiUo 
mCf  so  I  speak*"  iohn  12: 49, 50.  **  I  have  glorified  thee  on 
the  earth ;  1  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do.**  John  17:  4.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son^*'  etc*  John  3:  16. 

5.  It  was  the  Son  of  God  that  was  given ;  the  Son  that  was 
sent;  the  Son  that  was  born, 4hat  agonized  in  Gethsemane, 
that  died  upon  the  cross,  that  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
Father,  was- exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God^was  constituted 
the  head  of  the  church,  etc.  Nothing  of  all  this  can  be  predi- 
cated of  divinity ;  and  it,  consequently,  shows  that,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  Jesus  is  a  man. 

The  apostles  have  given  the  same  view  of  his  Sonship. 
One  or  two  texts  only  must  suffice  here. 

**  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high- 
priest  ;  but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  place,  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  Who 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh  oflered  up  prayers  and  supplications 
to  him  that  was  &ble  to  deliver  him  from  death,  and  was 
heard  in  that  which  be  feared ;  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.  And 
being  made  perfect,  he  became  me  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him."  Heb.  5:  5—0.  All  this  is 
said  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  He  did  not  glorify  him- 
self, but  was  glorified  by  the  Father ;-  he  did  not  constitute 
himself  a.  priest  but  was  made  such ;  both  his  Sonship  and 
his  priesthood  were  derived  from  the  Father's  good  pleasure. 
As  the  Son  he  desired  to  be  delivered  from  death ;  as  the 
Son  he  prayed  to  the  Father  who  alone  could  save  him 
from  it ;  as  the  Son  he  suffered,  and  learned  obedience  by 
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his  sufferings;  as  the  Sod  he  was  made  perfect,  and  was 
constituted  the  author  of  salvation,  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  inspired  author,  who  wrote  these 
things,  could  have  thought  at  the  same  time  that,  as  the  Son, 
Jesus  is  God  ?  Certainly  not.  Every  sentence  in  this  pad- 
sage  shows  that,  with  regard  to  his  Sonship,  he  considered 
him  a  man. 

"  Then  cometh  the  pnd,  when  he  (Christ)  shall  deliver 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  abolish 
all  rule,  and  all  authorhy  and  power.    For  he  must  reign 
until  he  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.     The  last  enemy 
who  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.     For  he  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.     But  when  he  saith,  AH  things  have  been 
subjected,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted  who  did  subject 
all  things  to  him.     And  when  all  things  shall  be  subject  to 
him,  then  the  Son  himself  abo  shall  he  subject  to  him  whti 
hath  subjected  all  things  unto  him,  that  God  may  he  aU  in 
all"     1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28.     Here  the  apostle  describes  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  in  his  universal  reign  over  the 
creatures  of  God,  as  one  which  God  the  Father  had  given 
him ;  for  it  is  he  that  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  in 
his  highest  glory  he,  as  tne  Son,  is  still  subject  to  the  Fatlier, 
and  the  Father  is  all  in  all :  all  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  in 
every  creature  in   this   universe.      Can  it  be  that,  when 
St.  Paul  gave  this  account  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  considered 
him,  as  the  Son,  divine  and  equal  with  the  Father?     Cer- 
tainly not.     He  has  told  us  elsewhere,  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  him 
bodily,  that  he  was  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  etc;  but 
he  has  not  said  that  the  Son  of  God  was  in  Christ,  or  that 
the  indwelling  divinity  was  the  Son.     When  he  speaks  of 
the  Son,  and  designedly  communicates  his  idea  of  him,  he 
makes  him  the  man  whom  God  freely  gave  for  us  all ;  who 
died  for  us ;  who  was  raised  again  from  the  dead ;  whom 
God  hath  highly  exalted;  and  honored  with  a  name  above 
every  name ;  to  whom  God  hath  subjected  all  things,  and 
who  is,  in  every  thing,  subject  to  God.     How  shall  we  re- 
concile this  with  the  theory  that  the  apostles  used  the  term 
Son  of  God  as  a  title  of  divinity,  and  designated  by  it  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the  Father  ? 
If  they  had  used  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  for  this  purpose, 
it  must  occur  ordinarily,  in  their  writings',  in  connection  with 
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predicates  which  can  belong  only  to  divinity.  But  instead 
of  this  it  usually  occurs  with  predicates  that  can  be  aiBrmed 
only  of  a  man  :  and  if  it  seem  to  bo  used,  in  some  places, 
as  a  tille  of  divinity,  those  texts  are  easily  explicable,  as  we 
have  already  3een  in  those  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called,  on  the  contrary  supposition. 

The  respected  brother  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  anticipating  this  argument,  replies  to  it  thus : 

**When  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  Grod,  he  claims  equality  with 
God ;  and  when  he  is  so  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  this  equality  is 
ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
correctness  of  this  remark,  to  show  that,  in  every  instance,  reference  is 
had  to  his  divine  nature.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  appellation 
Son  of  man  has  uniformly  reference  to  his  human  nature,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  properly  implies  that  Christ  is  a  man  1  These  and  all 
other  designations  ot  Christ,  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  import,  are 
firequently  used  to  designate  his  person.  Hence  the  oon  is  said  to  give 
life,  to  judges  to  be  put  to  death,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Father,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  no  reference  is  had 
to  the  import  of  the  term  Son,  or  to  the  original  ground  of  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  a  mere  personal  designation.  In  like  manner  Christ  is  said 
to  be  God,  to  have  died  upon  the  cross,  to  have  arisen  from  the  dead, 
etc.  The  Son  of  man  is  said  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his  head,  to  be 
in  heaven,  etc.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  term  Son  is  often  applied 
to  designate  the  person  of  Christ,  even  when  the  immediate  reference 
is  to  bis  human  nature,  cannot  prove  that  the  original  ground  of  its 
application  is  not  his  relation,  as  God,  to  the  Father ;  or  that  its  appli- 
cation does  not  involve  the  assumption  or  ascription  of  equality  with 
God." 

But  why  must  we  hold  that  the  title  Son  of  God  involves 
this  assumption,  or  this  ascription?  Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  it  when  believers  are  called 
sons  and  daughters  of  God.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  another 
place,  that,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  is.  not  called  a  Son, 
but  the  Son,  tne  use  of  the  definite  article,  when  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  is  made  to  him,  shows  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  there 
can  be  no  other  Son  of  God,  and,  consequently,  in  a  sense 
in  which  he  is  equal  with  the  Father.  But  how  can  this 
consequence  follow?  A  son  is  not  necessarily  equal  with 
his  father.  In  some  respects  he  never  can  be  equal  with 
him;  he  must  necessarily  be  younger  than  his  father: 
neither  does  the  father  derive  his  existence  from  the  son, 
but  the  son  from  the  father.    But,  passing  over  this  ground 
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of  objection,  we  call  Homer  the  poet,  and  Demosthenes  the 
orator,  and  the  first  William  of  the  kings  of  England  the 
conqueror.  Does  this  phraseology  imply  that  there  have 
been  no  other  poets,  or  orators^  or  conquerors  ?  The  use  of 
the  diefinite  article  with  the  title  Son  of  God,  when  it  id  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  does  indeed  designate'  him  as  sustaining  the 
relation  of  sonshipin  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself;  but  the 
difierence,  which  it  marks  between  him  and  other  sons,  is 
not  a  difierence  of  nature,  but  a  difference  of  measure. 

We  are  tol4  that,  '*  when  Christ  calls  himself  the^  Son  of 
God,  or  when  he  is  so  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  show  that,  in  every  instance,  refer- 
ence is  had  to  his  divine  nature."  And  it  is  admitted  that 
"the  term  Son  is  often  applied  to  him,  even  when  the  innrme- 
diate  reference  is  to  his  human  nature."  If  this  worthy 
brother  had  examined  somewhat  more  closely,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  discovered,  that  when  this  title  is  applied  to 
Christ,  the  immediate  reference  is,  at  least  ordinarily,  if  not 
always,  to  his  human  nature.  But  ought  this  to  be  so  ? 
Ought  there  to  be  any  thing  like  it?  Ought  not  the  immedi- 
ate reference  to  be,  if  not  always,  at  least  usually,  to  the 
divine  nature,  if  Christ  meant  to  claim,  or  his  apostles  to  as- 
cribe to  him  divinity,  by  the  title  Son  of  God  ? 

I  admit  that  the  appellations  Son  of  man,  Christ,  and  Son 
of  God,  when  they  are  given  to  the  Redeemer,  are  used  as 
personal  designations,  not  only  frequently,  but;  perhaps, 
always ;  but  i  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  often 
so  used  without  regard  to  their  proper  import,  or  the  origi- 
nal ground  of  their  application. 

The  title  Son  of  man  was  assumed  and  very  frequently 
used  by  the  Lord  himself,  but  was  scarcely  ever  applied  to 
him  by  other  persons.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Acts,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  Epistles.  In  the  first  three  Gospels  it  is  the 
common  appellation  by  which  the  Lord  designates  himself, 
while  the  title  Son  of  God  is  rarely  used  by  him  ;  but  in  the 
gospel  of  John  the  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent  of  the 
two. 

There  is  but  one  place  where  the  import  of  the  term  Son 
of  man,  and  the  ground  of  its  application,  seem  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  the  text  John  3:  13.  "  No  man  hath  ascended 
into  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven  ;  even  the 
Son  of  man  who  is  in  heaven.'*    This  text  seems  to  ascriba 
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omnipresence  to  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  obKge  nsi  therefore, 
to  take  this  appellation  as  a  'mere  personal  designation,  a 
mere  name,  without  reference  to  its  appropriate  meaning. 
Ttic  words,  however,  were  evidently  spoken  in  a  tropical 
sense  ;  for  in  their  literal  acceptation  they  have  no  consis* 
tent  meaning.    For  what  purpose  should  Jesus  introduce 
the  mention  of  his  omnipresence  in  such  a  place  ?    And  how 
are  we  to  understand  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?    As  to  his 
human  nature  he  had  not  yet  ascended ;  and  as  to  the 
divine  nature  he  could  not  ascend.    This  verse  must  not  be 
separated  from  its  connection*    In  the  preceding  one  Jesus 
had  said  to  Nicodemus>  ^'  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things, 
and  ye  believe  not,  how  will  you  believe  if  I  tell  you  heav« 
enly  things  ?"    The  figurative  idea  which  is  conceived^  is 
that  of  a  royal  council  and  a  council-chamber  in  heaven, 
where  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  arc  discussed,  and 
purposes  are  decreed.    Some  of  these  decrees  are  sent 
down  to  mankind  on  earth  by  messengers  of  God,  inspired 
meni  and  thus  become  things  on  earth ;  that  is,  things  re* 
vealed  and  known  to  men,  or  accessible  to  them  ;  but  other 
decrees  are  still  reserved  in  heaven,  as  secrets  of  state,  and 
are  known  only  to  the  king  and  to  those  who  are  in  his 
confidence  and  intimacy.    Compare  Deut.  30:  11,  12.  Jesus 
had  told  Nicodemus  of  earthly  tnings,  of  ^ings  already  re* 
vealed  through  the  prophets,  such  as  the  necessity  of  a  new 
birth,  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit ;  and  because  Nicode- 
mus was  slow  to  believe  him,  he  asked,  by  way  of  rebuke, 
"  How  will  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?"   of 
things  which  are  yet  among  the  mysteries  of  God  ?     And 
to  assure  this  Jewish  ruler  that  no  other  person  could  make 
those  heavenly  things  known  to  men,  he  remarked,  ^  No  man 
hath  ascended  into  heaven,"  etc.    The  sense  of  these  words 
is,  therefore,  no  other  than  this.    No  man  has  entered  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  God  which  are  reserved  in  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  with  a 
commission  from  Grod,  to  make  them  known  ;  even  the  Son 
of  man,  who  is  intimate  with  God  and  has  access  to  his  se* 
cret  purposes. 

When  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  have  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day,  to  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  i.  e.  in  the  glory  Which  his  Father  will 
impart,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  explanations  which  are 
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given  in  the  same  place,  or  elsewhere,  that  these  things  are 
derived  by  donation  from  the  Father.  St.  Paul  represents 
all  the  glory  of  Jesus  tis  the  reward  which  God  has  given 
him  for  his  voluntary  submission  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Philip.  2:6— IL 

The  title  Christ  seems  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented by  the  respected  brother  in  Romans,  ch.  9:  5, 
*^  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 
The  term  Christ  seems  here  to  designate  that  in  the  Redeemer 
which  is  not  flesh,  namely  his>  divinity,  and  consequently 
to  be  used  without  regard  to  its  proper  meaning.  The 
text  does  most  clearly  ascribe  divinity  to  him  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  but  the  title  Christ  designates  not  that  divinity,  but 
the  man  who  was  descended  ^om  the  Father,  and  was 
anointed  to  be  the  prophet,  the  priest  and  the  king  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwells. 

The  proper  name,  Jesus  Christ,  seems  in  like  manner  to 
be  used  without  reference  to  its  import  in  Heb.  13:  6, 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 
This  text,  however,  does  not  speak  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
at  all.  The  sense  of  it  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  anointed 
Saviour^  is  always  the  same  Saviour,  and  will  save,  at  all 
times,  on  the  same  terms,  and  in  the  same  triumphant  man- 
ner, those  who  believe  in  him. 

The  title  Son  of  God  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  two:  it  designates  the  person  of  Jesus  with  reference 
to  its  appropriate  meaning.  It  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  children  of  God,  in  a  tropical  sense. 
Its  import  is  the  beloved  of  God.  It  designates  Jesus  Christ 
neither  as  God  nor  as  man,  but  as  the  object  of  the  love  of 
God.  In  the  common  Hebrew  usage  my  son  was  a  term 
of  endearment  See  Heb.  12:  5 — 8.  Prov.  3:  II,' 12.  ch. 
6:  1,  3.  ch.  23:  26.  ch.  24:  21.  ch.  27:  H.  1  Sam.  3:  6.  ch. 
4:  16.  ch.  24:  16.  chap.  26:  17,  21.  1  Chron.  17:  13.  Jer. 
31:  20.  Hos.  11:  1.  Matt.  3:  17.  ch.l7:6.  Exod.  4:  22. 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  my  little  children^  Gal.  4:  19,  but  in 
1  Cor.  4:  14,  instead  of  it,  he  says,  my  beloved  sons.  The 
compellation,  little  children^  my  little  children,  is  frequent  in 
the  first  epistle  of  John  ;  and  this  is  interchanged  with  the 
term  beloved.    See  1  John  2:  1,  12,  18,  28.    ch.  8:  7,  18. 
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ch.  4:  4.  viu  5:  21 ;  compared  with  ch.  3:  2,  21.  ch.  4:  1, 
7,  1 1. 

When*  belie  vets  are  called  the  children  of  God,  or  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God,  they  are  thereby  desii^nated  as 
those  whom  God^pecially  loves ;  and  care  is  therefore  taken 
to  distinguish  their  relation  to  *  God  from  that  of  servants^ 
who  may  be  loved  and  kindly  treated,  but  can  never  aspire» 
in  this  respect,  to  the  privileges  of  sonship.  St.  Paul  says 
to  the  Ron^ans,  ''For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  th^  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
die  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father."  Rom.  8:  14,  15.  Compare 
Gal.  4:  1—8.  And  the  Apostle  John  exhorts  believers  to 
contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  love  which  God  had  mani- 
fested toward  them  in  calling  them  his  children.  *'  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  V*  1  John  3:  1. 
This  term  has  other  significations  also,  but  the  idea  of  the 
love  subsisting  between  a  parent  and  his  children  is  primary, 
and  is  always  implied  where  the  term  occurs  in  one  of  its 
other  meanings. 

When  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  the  article 
the  is  emphatic,  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  children 
of  God,  as  most  eminently  the  object  of  Gk)d's  love.  The 
import  of  the  terni  is  both  explained  and  strengthened,  when 
he  is  called  the  beloved  Son,  and  God's  dear  Son  :  Hog  tt^g 
ayafff^g  avrrjg,  Son  of  his  love.  So  also  by  the  clause,  "la 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  :^  iv  <p  evdoxtitray  in  whom  I  have 
complacency;  in  whom  I  take  pleasure.  And  so  when  Jesus 
says,  "  The  Father  loves  the  Son,''  John  6:  20.  See  also 
John  3:  35,.Ephes.  1:  6. 

Jesus  is  called  **  the  first-begotten,"  in  Hebrews  1:  6,  and 
**  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,"  Rom.  8:  29.  This 
title  assigns  ta  him  brethren,  who,  like  himself,  are  children 
of  God ;  but  it  gives  him  a  pre-eminence  above  them  all, 
similar  to  that  of  the  first-born  son  in  a  family,  whose  pre- 
rogative it  was  to  have  a  double  portion  of  the  paternal 
estate,  to  ofllciate  as  a  priest  of  the  family,  and  to  be  the 
lord  of  his  brethren.  It  designates  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
whom  the  Father  has  honored  most,  and  has  appointed  to  be 
the  Chief  of  the  family  of  his  children,  the  Prince  and  Ruler 
of  the  redeemed  of  the  human  race,  the  Head  of  his  church. 
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He  >»  called  '<  The  only  begotten  Son.*"  This  title,  like 
the  others,  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  a  tropical  signiii* 
cation,  and  was  the  strongest  term  by  which  they  expressed 
their  tenderness  and  love  toward  the  object  of  that  afiec- 
tion.  So  Isaac,  the^  second  of  Abraham's  sons,  is  called  his 
only-begotten  son^  Heb.  11:  17,  and  his  only  sdUfGen.  22:  2» 
16.  The  sense  is,  his  most  beloved  son.  Hence  the  Greek 
translation,  which  was  made  before  the  time  of  Christ,  by 
Jei^s  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  and  were  familiar  with 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  renders  the  Hebrew  in  both  of  the  last- 
mentioned  places  by  ayanrjtos^  the  beloved :  and  in  Zechariah 
12:  10,  the  clause,  *' And  they,  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
mourneth  for  an  only  son,V  is  rendered  by  "  And  they  shall 
mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  a  beloved!^ 

Josephus  also  calls  Isaac  the  only-begotten  son  of  Abra« 
ham.  See  Antiq.  B.  L  Ch.  XtIL  §  1.  But  the  sense  i(i 
whiph  he  understood  this  term  appears,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Izates^ 
the  son  of  MonobaxuSj  king  of  Adiabene.  "  He  (Monoba- 
zus,  the  kin^)  had  indeed  Monobazus,  his  (Izates')  elder 
brother,  by  Helena  also,  as  he  had  other  sons  by  other  wives 
besides.  Yet  did  he  openly  place  all  his  affections  on  this 
his  only-begotten  son  izates  ;  which  was  the  origin  of  that 
envy  which  his  other  brethren,  by  the  same  father,  bare  to 
him  ;  while  on  this  account  they  hated  him  more  and  more, 
and  were  all  under  great  affliction  that  their  father  should 
prefer  Izates  before  them.''  Antiq.  B.  XX%  Ch.  IL  5  1. 
Josephus  was  cotemporary  with  the  Apostle  John.  He  was 
a  Jew,  a  priest,  and  a  Pharisee.  His  usage  of  the  term 
only-begotten  son,  settles  the  question  about  the  usUs  loquendi 
of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  shows  most  fully  that  its 
meaning  is  the  most  beloved. 

This  title  is  given  to  Jesus  only  in  the  writings  of  John» 
where  it  occurs  in  the  gospel  four  times,  and  in  the  first  epis- 
tle once.  The  other  sacred  writers  have,  doubtless,  said 
the  same  thing ;  but  they  have  used  other  terms,  namely, 
the  beloved  Son,  and  simply  the  Son^  the  Son  of  God.  Joha 
differs  from  them  in  both  conceiving  and  expressing  the 
same  idea  more  fully  and  forcibly  ;  but  not  in  adding  any 
thins:,  on  this  point,  to  their  doctrine. 

This  import  of  the  term  Son  of  God  contains  the  reason 
of  its  application  in  all  the  places  where  it  i»  used.     We 
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must  except,  however,  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, t3*r6K  *«»  sons  of  the  Elohim,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
simple  term  Q4VbM,  denoting  that  order  of  higher  intelligences 
to  which,  from  their  offices  of  ministering  spirits,  the  Scrip- 
tures more  usually  gfve  the  appellation  angels  See  the 
artitle  on  the  Scriptural  idea  of  angels,  in  the  Repository 
for  October,  1838,  vol.  xii.  p.  360. 

Kings  and  rulers  are  called  gods  and  sons  of  the  Most 
High,  Ps^62:  1,  6.  **God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of 
the  mighty ;  he  judgeth  among  the  gods.''* — ^  i  have  said, 
ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  (sons)  of  the  Most 
High:'  And  in  2  Sam.  7:  14,  "  I  will  be  to  him  a  father, 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son."  This  title  designated  them 
as  the  beloved,  tlie  favored  ones  of  God.  In  that  age 
when  the  religious  sense  of  mankind  referred  every  thing 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity ;  when  little  or  noth- 
ing was  known  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
world,  and  the  present  life  was,  consequentiv,  regarded  as 
the  period  during  which  God  dispenses  his  mvors  to  those 
whom  he  loves,  a  prosperous  life  and  elevated  rank  among 
men,  were  considered  the  marks  and  evidences  of  divine 
love  and  favor ;  and  rulers  and  kings,  being  so  highly  ex- 
alted above  others  who  were  also  blessed,  were  therefore 
viewed  as  those  whom  God  most  loved,  and  Were  in  this 
viewr  called  the  sons  of  God.  If  one  king  was  exalted 
above  the  rest,  and  was  honored  with  their  homage,  he  was 
denominated /Ae^^5^6or/l  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  pre-eminence  which  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
enjoyed  over  the  other  children.     See  Ps.  89:  27. 

Jesus  tells  the  Pharisees  that  those  were  called  gods  to 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  that  he,  as  one  whom  the 
Father  had  set  apart,  and  sent  to  men  in  the  worlds  with  a 
commission  from  him  to  make  his  counsels  known,  might 
therefore  be  justly  called  the  Son  of  God.  To  be  called 
by  the  Deity  to  such  an  office  was  a  distinction  which 
marked  out  the  person  as  one  chosen  and  beloved  of  God, 
and  thus  made  it  right  and  fit  that  he  should  be  honored 
with  such  a  title. 

The  man  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  by  way  ' 
of  eminence,  with  reference,  1.  To  his  miraculous  conception* 
Luke  1: 35.    2.  With  regard  to  his  resurrection,  Rom.  1:  3,  4. 
d.  With  regard  to  his  regal  office,  Heb.  1:  8, 0.  Ps.  2:  6— 12« 
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John  1:49.  Luke  22:  69,  70.  Mark  14:  61,  62.  Matth. 
26:  63,  64.  In  Matth.  16:  16,  ''Thou  art  the  Christ/' 
that  is,  the  anointed  one,  is  equivalent  to  John  1:  49, 
*•  Thou  art  the  king  of  Israel :"  for  every  lawful  king  of 
Israel  was  the  Lord's  anointed.  Ps,  2:  2.  1  Sam.  16:  6. 
Ch.  24:  6.    2  Sam.  19:  21.    Lament.  4:  20.    Each  of.  these 

Earticulars  marked  him  out  as  the  chosen,  the  favored,  the 
eloved  one.  Jesus  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  men 
tha^t  was  conceived,  without  the  interveation  of.  natural 
causes,  by  a  supernatural  divine  agency.  This  event  /lis- 
tinguished  him  advantageously  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  marked  him  out  as  the  object  of  God's  peculiar  favor 
and  love.  He  was  the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead :  while 
all  other  men,  even  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  and  Moses 
with  whom  he  spake  face  to  face,  aqd  David  the  roan  after 
God's  own  heart,  with  all  the  holy  prophets,  were  left  still 
to  sleep  profoundly  in  the  grave,  Jesus,  and  he  only,  was 
waked  up  from  the  dead,  was  raised  from  the  grave,  and 
saw  no  corruption.  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day  was 
the  work  of  God  the  Father ;  and  it  marked  him  out,  with 
a  most  powerful  demonstration,  as  the  one  who,  among  all 
who  share  in  the  love  of  God,  is  the  chief  beloved.  As  the 
king,  "  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet,"  by  him  who  an- 
ointed him.  *'God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  sbquld  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess,  to  the  glory  of  God,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."  This  high  dignity  is  a  favor  above 
every  favor  which  God  has  elsewhere  bestowed ;  and  it 
demonstrates  that,  among  all  the  creatures  of  God,  none  is 
equally  beloved  with  Jesus  Christ. 

We  must  add  here  another  ground  of  the  application  of 
this  title  to  Jesus,  namely,  the  mysterious  union  subsisting 
between  the  man  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Godhead :  "  The 
Word,"  which  is  God,  "  became  flesh" — "  Christ  is  God 
over  air* — **  God  was  in  Christ"^-"  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh" — "In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily" — *•  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father" — 
"  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me" — "  I  and  the 
Father  are  one."  There  is  no  such  jinion  elsewhere  in  the 
universe ;  God  is  not  so  united  with  any  other  man ;.  nor 
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with  any  other  intelligence.  Christians  are  the  temple  of 
God ;  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  them  ;  they  have  fellow- 
ship  with  the  Father ;  but  it  is  no  where  said  that  all  the 
fulness^  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  them  bodily ;  and  none  of 
them  can  dare  to  say,  '*  He  that  seeth  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father:^  This  union  was  such  that  it  was  the  Father  that 
spake  and  taught  in  Christ,  and  it  was  the  Father  dwelling 
in  him  that  wrought  his  works.  The  selecting  of  the  man 
Jesus  Christ  from  among  the  intelligent  creatures  of  God, 
for  such  a  connection  with  the  Godhead,  marked  him  out 
and  set  him  apart  from  aH  created  beinffs,  as  the  one  upon 
whom  God  has  bestowed  his  most  ^distmguished  love,  and 
the  highest  tokens  of  his  approbation  and  favor :  and  on  this 
ground,  especially,  may  Jesus,  therefore,  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  only-begotten  Son. 

On  all  these  four  grounds  for  the  application  to  Jesus  <^ 
this  title,  he  is  the  Son  in  a  sense  in  which  there  is  no  other 
Son  of  God ;  the  beloved  in  such  a  sense  that,  in  compari- 
^n  with  him,  no  other  is  beloved ;  but  none  of  them  will 
8up|x>rt  tlie  theory  that,  as  the  Son,  he  is  equal  with  the 
Father:  neither,  indeed,  is  that  theory  at  all  consistent  with 
any  one  of  them.  It  Will  be  perceived  also,  that,  on  all  these 
grounds,  the  title  Son  of  God  preserves  its  appropriate 
meaning.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  *'  when  Christ  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  he  claims  equality  with  Go<f ;  and 
when  he  is  so  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  this  equality  is 
ascribed  to  him,''  the  esteemed  brother  should  have  said. 
When  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  he  claims  to  be'the 
object  of  God's  special  love;  and  when  he  is  so  called  by 
the  sacred  writers,  this  distinction  is  ascribed  to  him. 

When  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God  he  ordinarily 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  distinguishes  between  him- 
self and  God  whom  he  calls  the  Father.*    Hence  this  term 

♦  Our  Lord  ordinarily  calls  the  Deity  Father  instead  of  God. 
Seldom  was  he  heard,  m  conversing  with  his  disciples,  to  use 
the  term  God.  His  usual  phrase  is.  The  Father,  My  Father, 
Your  Father,  My  heavenly  Father,  Your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  etc.  See  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  ch.  5:  6  and  7,  of 
Matthew's  gospel.  In  his  conversations  with  the  Jews  or  the 
Samaritans,  in  the  gospel  of  John,  the  title  Father  is  often  in- 
terchanged with  and  explained  by  the  title  God.    See  John  4: 

14* 
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is  often  interchanged  with  the  term  Son  of  inan,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  oe  a  designation  of  humanity ;  and  is  so 
interchanged  with  it  as  to  show  that  the  latter  is,  in  this 
respect,  equivalent  to  the  former.  When  the  high  priest 
adjured  Jesus  by  the  living  God,  saying,  '*  Tell  us  whether 
thou  be ^  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;**  Jesus  answered, 
^  Thou  hast  said  :  nevertheless,  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  In  Mark  the  question 
is,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed?**  And  Jesus 
answers,  "  I  am  ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting 
on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  Luke's  account  is  thus :  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  t 
Tell  us.  And  he  said  unto  them.  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not 
believe  me  ;  and  if  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not.  answer  me, 
nor  let  noe  go.  Hereafter  shall  ye  ^e  the  Son  of  man  sit 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God."  Jesus  evidently 
alludes  in  his  answer  to  the  place  in  Daniel^  ch.  7:  13,  "  I 
saw  in  the  nig)it-yisions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of 
man  came  in  the  clouds  sof  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  ali 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  ;  his  domin- 
ion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  The 
Son  of  God  is  that  Son  of  man,  and  that  Son  of  man  is  the 
Son  of  God.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  man  on  account  of 
his  form  andiiature,  and  the  Son  of  God  on  account  of  the 
divine  favor  shown  him  in  the  high  distinction  which  he 
obtains*  In  Matthew,  ch.  16: 13,  Jesus  asked  his  disciples, 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man^  am  V*    And 

21—24.,  ch.  5:  17,  18,  ch.  6:  32,  33,  44^-46,  ch.  8:  29,  38,  40, 
42,  47,  49,  54,  ch.  16:  27—30,  ch.  20:  17.  The  Lord's  prefer- 
ence for  thi«  designation  is  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  his  reve- 
lation. He  made  the  Deity  known  in  his  mercy  and  his  love. 
The  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  as^the  Creator,  the  Sovereign,, 
and  the  Judge,  were  known  before  ;  but  in  the  richness  of  hi» 
grace  he  was  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Saviour  de- 
signed to  impress  upon  the  believer's  heart  a  deep  and  grate- 
ftu  sense  of  his  paternal  kindness  by  speaking  of  him  as  the 
Father,  and  using  this  as  the  common  designation  of  him. 
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Peter  says,  ^  Thou  (the  Son  of  man)  art  the  Cbristt  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  The  Son  of  man,  therefore,  is  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  this  title  belongs  to  him  because  be  is  the 
Christ,  i.  e.  the  anointed  one,  the  king  of  Israel :  the  selec- 
tioD  of  him  to  this  high  dignity  is  the  evidence  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  the  favored  and  beloved  one  of  God.  In 
John,,  eh.  6:  27,  Jesus  says  to  the  people  who  followed  him, 
*'  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perishetb,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man 
shall  give  unto  ypu  ;  for  bim  hath  God  the  Father  sealed^" 
Here  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Son  of  man :  the  Son 
of  man,  as  such,  is  therefore  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  inquire  here  what  Satan  meant 
when  he  tempted  Jesus  to  prove  that  be  was  the  Son  of 
God.  He  doubtless  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Jewish  people  understood  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  sacred  writers ^  have  used  it  in  any  other, 
when  they  apply  it  to  Christ.  See  the  history  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  Matthew  4:  1 — ^^11. 

If  the  tempter  took  Jesus  to  be  a  man,  and  understood 
the  term.  Son  of  God,  to  mean  the  favorite,  the  beloved  one 
of  6od«  all  this  history  is  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
Jesus  having  fasl^d  forty  days,  and  forty  <nights,  and  being 
then  oppressed  with  extreme  hunger,  seemed  to  be  neglect- 
ed and  forgotten  by  thie  Deity,  and  very  far  from  appearing 
like  a  beloved  favorite.  The  tempter  suggests  to  him, 
Convert  these  stones  into  bread.  If  thou  be  the  beloved  one 
of  God,  he  cannot  leave  thee  to  suffer  in  this  manner, '  and 
will  assuredly  give  effect  to  thy  command.  So  again  when 
Jesus  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple :  '*  Cast  thyself 
down,"  etc.  'If  thou  be  the  beloved  one  of  Grod,  he  will'take 
care  of  thee,  and  thou  shalt  receive  no  harm :  the  angels 
will,  at  his  command,  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  etc;  The 
answers  of  Jesus  also  are  predicated  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  a  man,  who  may  hunger  and  roust  be 
sustained  bv  the  providence  of  Grod,  like  other  men  ;  and 
who  like  other  men,  is  subject  to  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord,  thy  God.''  Man,  he  says,  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  ;  therefore  the  Son  of  God  does  not,  etc.  Man 
must  not  tempt  the  Lord  his  God  ;  therefore  the  Son  of  God 
must  not  tempt  him,  etc.  fiut  if  the  tempter  understood 
the  term  Son  of  God  to  be  a  title  of  divinity,  and  to  belong 
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to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  the  vfhcile  history  of  the  temp- 
tation is  a  mass  of  contradictions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  consistent.  If  the  title  Son  of  God  was  understood 
by  the  tempter  to  be  a  designation  of  divinity,  then  he 
doubted  whether  Jesus  was  God  because  he  was  hungry 
and  destitute,  and  demanded  that  he  should  supply  himself 
with  bread  by  a  miracle  to  prove  his  divinity!— He  de- 
,  manded  that  JTesus  should  prove  himself  divine  by  casting 
himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  alleging  that^ 
if  he  were  God,  then  God,  his  Father,  would  command  his 
angels  to  take  care  of  his  safety  I  The  angels  bearing  up 
<3od  in  their  hands  in^his  descent  from  the  pinnacle,  lest  he 
should  be  hurt  by  the  fall !  And  this  too  a  proof  that  he  is 
God  !  Or,  if  the  tempter  meant,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Grod, 
according  to  another  nature  which  is  in  thee, :  cast  thyself 
down,  etc.  ;  how  could  the  fact,  that  God  the  Father  would 
preserve  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  be  a  proof  that  he 
himself  possessed  a  divine  nature  ?  It  would  prove  that  he 
was  beloved  and  highly  favored ;  but  it  could  prove  nothing 
more. 

On  the  ground  that  the  title  Son  of  God  belongs  to  the 
man  Jesus'  Christ,  and  that  it  designates  him  as  the  object 
of  the  peculiar  love  of  God,  almost  every*  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  this  title  occurs,  admits  of  an  easy  expla- 
nation. If  a  few  remain  where  the  meaning  is  obscure,  and 
the  reference  of  the  title  doubtful,  they  must  submit  to  the 
established  rule  of  hermeneutics,  to  receive  their  light  from 
those  which  are  clear..  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  most 
striking  texts  of  this  clisuts,  or  that  seem  to  belong  to  it 

Heb.  1:  c« — 12.  ."<  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne, 
O  God*  is  far  ever  and  ever,**  etc 

This  whole  passage  is  represented  by  the  sacred  writer 
as  addressed  to  the  Son,  in  the  Psalms  from  which  its  sev- 
eral parts  are  quoted.  The  first  two  verses,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  another  part  of  this  discussion,  describe  him 
as  a  king  among  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  pre-eminent 
above  them*  The  last  three,  quoted  from  Ps.  102,  where 
they  are  addressed  to  Jehovah,  ascribe  to  him  divine  attri* 
butes,  and  make  him  the  same  Being  whom  the  Jews  wor- 
shipped as  the  eternal  and  immutable  Creator  of  all  things. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  Does  this  text  make  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  divine  7    Does  it  prove  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  a 
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tide  of  divinity  7  We  are  then  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
that  either  the  New  Testament  teaches  two  opposite  doc* 
trines  on  the  same  subjecu  or  in  all  the  numerous  other 
places  where  the  title  occurs  in  a  different  sense,  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  words  must  be  disregarded.  But  who 
will  gravely  contend  for  this  7  This  text  is  situated  pre* 
cisely  like  that  in  Romans  9:  5,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be 
''God  over  all»  blessed  for  ever.^  In  that  place  the  learned 
commentator  will  maintain  that  the  term  Christ  is  not  a  title 
of  divinity,  but  a  mere  personal  .designation  of  the  God-man, 
in  which  the  proper  import  of  the  term,  and  the  original 
ground  of  its  application,  are  neglected.  But  may  we  not 
say,  it  is  equally  so  in  this  place  with  the  title  Son  of  God  7 
It  is  2^  mere  designation  of  the  person  who  is  both  God  and 
man,  without  regard  to  its  import  or  the  original  ground  of 
its  application.  If  we  take  this  ground,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  answer  can  be  given  which  will  not  be  as  good  to  prove 
that  the  term  Christ  is  a  divine  title.  Either  both  the  one 
and  the  oth^r  is  such  a  title,  or  neither  of  them  is  such.  I 
will,  however,  not  take  exactly  this  ground.  Throughout 
this  chapter  the  term  Son  of  God  designates  the  man  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  God  spoke,  to  us,  who  purged  away  our 
sins  with  his  own  blood,  and  whom  the  Father  has  exalted 
as  the  one  whom  he  loves  and  delights  to  honor:  and  oow 
in  this  part  of  the  chapter,  as  also  in  portions  of  v.  2  and  3, 
we  are  taught,  that  such  a  union  subsists  between  this  man 
and  the  Deity,  that  what  is  said  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament may  be  understood  as  being  said  of  him.  In  this  pef^ 
son  the  unseen  Deity  is  made  visible  to  men ;  God  is  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh.  Hence  he  is  call^  ^*  the  express  image 
of  God's  person,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory,"  i.  e.,  his 
bright  or  splendid  glory  ;  and  St.  Paul  says  of  him,  •*  Who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  ;"  Col.  1:15;  and  Jesus 
himself,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father.'* 
John  14:  9. 

Col.  1:  13 — 20.  "  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  SoUf'*  etc. 

This  text  is  similar  in  its  character  to  the  preceding  one, 
in  predicating  of  the  same  subject  both  human  and  divine 
attributes.  It  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  calls  him  God's 
dear  Son.    In  him,  it  is  said,  we  have  redemption  through 
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his  blood  ;  he  is  therefore  the  crucified  Saviour.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God:  consequently  himself  visible. 
He  is  the  First-born,  the  most  eminent,  of  every  creature  : 
therefore  himself  a  creature.  He  is  the  beginning  (of  the 
resurrection),  the  first-born  from  the  dead :  consequently  the 
man  who  expired  upon  the  cross.  And  the  fulness  that 
dwells  in  him  is  one  that  results  from  the  good  pleasure  of 
God.  All  this  is  predicated  of  the  Son,  and  proves  that  the 
Son  is  the  man  Je3us  Christ.  At  the  same  time  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Being  by  whom  all  things  were  created,  'and 
by  whom  they  consist  Does  this  prove  that  the  Son,  as 
such,  is  God  ?  If  as  the  Son  he  is  God,  he  is  not  in  the  same 
respect  man  ;  if  as  the  Son  he  is  man,  he  cannot  in  the  same 
respect  be  God.  This  title  is  here  a  personal  designation  of 
him  who  is  both  God  and  man;  but  still  with  reference  to 
that  nature  to  which  it  originally  and  properly  belongs,  that 
is,  the  human  nature.    Can  any  one  prove  the  contrary  ?* 

y  I    '  ■'  '  mil.  11  II  . 

•  Feeling  some  doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  of  our  author's 
conclusions  as  to  the  general  application  of  the  title  *'  Son  of 
God,"  in  the  New  Testament,  we  took  the  liberty  to  corres- 
pond with  him  and  to  make  the  foUowip^  suggestions.  '  Is 
It  not  the  incarnate  Logos,  the  God-man,  the  Mediatorial  per- 
son, that  is  so  named  1  I  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
the  name,  Son  of  God,  was  given  in  reference  to  his  incarna- 
tion. Son  he  became  by  his  incarnation.  But' this  name  once 
given,  no  matter  on  what  ground,  becomes  descriptive  of  his 
If  hole  person,  of  both  natures  and  of  either  nature.  So  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  employed ;  and  so  '^  Son  of  man"  is  employed, 
although  this  title  was  originally  given  in  reference  to  the 
human  origin  of  Messiah.  The  Messiah,  (net  the  Logos,)  is  the 
Son  of  God  in  respect  to  his  miraculous  origin,  and  Son  of 
man  in  respect  to  his  human  origin.  But  being  once  ^iven, 
these  names  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately  to  designate 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  whether  considered  in  respect  to 
his  divine  or  his  human  nature,  or  in  respect  to  both.^ 

To  these  suggestions  the  learned  author's  reply  is  as  follows, 
which  he  requests  us  to  insert  in  further  explanation  of  his 
views. 

"  Those  who  do  not  make  the  title,  Son  of  God,  a  title  of 
divinity,  and  consequently  do  not  consider  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  a  divine  Sonship,  generaUy,  perhaps  universally,  under- 
stand this  title  as  a  designation  of  the  compound  person,  the 
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Heb.  7:  9%  The  inspired  author,  speakii^  of  Melchisedec, 
the  king  and  priest  of  Salem,  says  oi  him,  ^  Without  fathert 
without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  life  ;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  Godf  he 
abideth  a  priest  continually.'' 

God^maO)  the  incarnate  Word.    I  admit  that  the  title  '  Son  of 
God*  is  sometijBes  a  designation  of  the  compound  person,  the 
God-man ;  but  I  cannot  he  persuaded  that  it  is  always,  or  that 
it  is  generally  so  used :  and  when  it  is  employed  in  this  manner, 
it  is  always  done  with  a  reference  to  the  human  nature,  the 
man  Jesus  Christ.     If  this  title  were  always  a  designation  of 
the  compound  person,  the  God-man,  as  such,  and  not  used 
with  reference  to  his  human  nature,  it  would  follow  that  the 
God-man,   as    such,    is    inferior  to  the  Father,    could  do 
nothing     of    himself,    put    up    prayers    and    supplications 
with   strong    crying    and    tears   to   him  that  was  able  to 
deliver  him  from  death,  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered,  knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  the  judg*- 
ment^  etc.  etc.    But  if  these  consequences  must  be  admitted 
they  will  prove  thi^  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  true  divinity. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  distinguishing  between  the  Logos  incar- 
nate and  the  Logos  not  incarnate;    If  the  Logos  be  coequal 
with  the  Father,  he  is  always  coequal,  whether  incarnate  or 
not.     His  union  with  the  human  nature  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  divinity,  and  the  dignity  of  the  compound  person  is 
therefore  not  less  than  the  dignity  of  the  Logos,  which  is  the 
dignity  of  the  Godhead.    As  the  God-man,  our  Redeemer  could 
not  be  subordinate  to  God,  could  not  be  exalted,  could  not  in 
any  sense  be  dependent.  But  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  all  this* 
Consequently  the  title  Son  of  God  is  not  properly  a  designation 
of  the  God-man,  but  of  the  man  Jesus." 

The  discriminating  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not 
maintain,  in  our  suggestions  above,  that  the  title  in  question 
is  '^  always  a  designation  of  the  compound  person,  the  God-man," 
but  only  that  it  appears  to  be  used  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  common  name  of  the  Messiah,  whether  spoken  of  in  reference 
to  his  divine  or  his  human  nature,  or  in  reference  to  both. 
We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  our  author,  that  when  it  is 
employed  to  designate  the  compound  person,  '*  it  is  always 
done  with  a  reference  to  the  human  nature.'*  This  would  lead 
to  consequences,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  as  absurd  as  our 
author  has  shown  to  result  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  title 
to  designate  the  compound  person^  Editor. 
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Here  it  seems,  at  first  view,  that  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
Son,  is  without  either  beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life,  and 
consequently,  as  the  Son,  divine.  But  by  this  rule  of  inter- 
pretation he  must  also  be  without  a  father  as  well  as  with- 
out a  mother ;  which  would  prove  more  than  the  theory  we 
are  opposing  will  admit.  To  find  the  sense  of  the  place,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  the  subject  of  discussion  here  is  not  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  his  priesthood  ;  and  the  com[>ar- 
ison  with  Melchisedec  is  therefore  confined  to  this  one  point. 
Jesus  Christ  was  constituted  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  not  after  that' of  Aaron.  His  priesthood  is 
therefore  superior  to  the  priesthood  under  the  law,  on  two 
grounds ;  firsts  because  Melchisedec  was  a  greater  man  than 
Aaron  ;  for  even  Abraham,  the  common  father  of  the  whole 
Israelilish  nation,  paid  tithes  to  him,  and  received  his  blessing; 
secondly f  because  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec,  so  far  as  it 
appears  at  all,  was  an  unchanging  one.  The  Aaronitic  priests 
were  continually  chane;ed.  Every  one  was  the  son  of  a 
father  who  bad  been  tne  high  priesjt  before  him,  and  the 
father  of  a  son  who  took  the  office  after  him ;  and  none, 
therefore,  continued  long.  But  Melchisedec  appears  In  the 
history  without  either  parents  or  posterity  ;  without  a  begin- 
ning of  days,  or  end  oi  life,  to  admit  of  succession  in  his 
priesthood  ;  the  first  we  learn  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  priest  c£ 
the  Most  High  God  ;  and  the  last  we  learn  is  that  he  is  still 
the  same  priest.  He  is  thus  a  type  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  whO)  in  his  glorified  state,  abides  a  priest  for  ever. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  texts  which  appear  to  me 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  controversy,  and  have  shown,  I 
think,  not  only  that  Jesus  himself  gave  no  such  explanation 
of  the  appellation  Son  of  God  as  to  make  it  a  title  oi  divinity, 
but  that  the  New  Testament  contains  none.  Consequently 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  while  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  God  of  the  validity  of  all  the  claims 
which  he  had  made,  and  of  all  the  explanations  which  he 
had  given,  is  no  proof  at  all  of  his  divinity ;  and  conse- 
quently, no  proof  that  the  term  Son  of  God  is  a  designation 
of  that  divinity.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  for  that  inter-^ 
pretation  of  the  text,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  we 
nelieve  to  be  the  true  one. 

I  have  already  remarked  (page  139),  that  the  primary 
error  of  interpreters,  from  which  all  the  rest  necessarily  fol- 
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low,  consists  in  taking  the  terms^sA  and  Spirit  of  koRnest 
to  designate  something  in  Christ  himself,  not  something  dis- 
tinct from,  and  external  to  him.  This  error,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  universal.  The  most  usual  and  most  approved 
interpretation  makes  the  flesh  the  human  nature  ox  Christ 
This  obliges  the  interpreter  to  make  the  Spirit  of  holiness  his 
divine  nature.  In  so  doing  he  violates  the  usus  loquendU  and 
involves  himself  in  the  consequence,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  according  to  his  divinity,  which  is  again  contrary  to  the 
usus  loquendi;  and  that  he  was  proved  to  be  divine  by  his 
resurrection,  which  is  contrary  to  truth.  In  defending  these 
positions,  which  he  is  thus  compelled  to  take,  the  interpreter 
oecomes  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties  from  which  there 
is  no  escape. 

The  terms^^A  and  Spirit  of  holiness  do  not  designate 
two  constituents  of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  two  external 
tigents  that  co-operated  in  making  him  what  he  is.  The 
apostle's  main  thought  in  the  text  is  not  what  Jesus  Christ  is^ 
but  how  he  was  constituted  and  proved  to  be  such  as  he  is, 
namely,  the  son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  God.  There 
were,  in  his  conception,  two  distinct  births,  and  two  distinct 
agents  that  brought  him  to  those  births.  The  one  birth  was 
natural,  it  was  from  the  mother's  womb ;  by  this  he  became 
the  son  of  David ;  and  the  a^nt  that  operated  in  it,  and 
made  him  David's  son,  was  the  flesh,  i.  e.  human  nature  ot 
man ;  for  after  the  miraculous  conception,  all  the  rest  was 
natural.  The  other  birth  was  supernatural ;  it  was  from  the 
grave,  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  by  this  he  was 
declared  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  God's  chief-beloved; 
and  the  agent  that  wrought  in  it  was  not  the  flesh,  not  man, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

This  interpretation  appears  to  me  natural,  easy,  and  clear. 
It  gives  a  good  sense ;  it  violates  no  rule  of  exegesis,  and 
creates  no  new  difficulties  that  requii*e  to  be  solved  ;  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  usus  to^uendif  harmonizes  with  the  connec- 
tion of  the  place,  and  accords  with  what  is  elsewhere  taught 
concerning  Christ.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  phrase 
Spirit  of  holiness  means  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  term  flesh  has  the  meaning  of  human  na^ 
ture  or  man  :  and  if  the  Spirit  of  holiness  be  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  God,  the  flesh  must,  by  the  rule  of  antithesis,  be  human 
nature,  or  man.    Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
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terms  according  to  the  Jlesh — according  to  the  Spirit,  adapt 
themselves  perfectly  to  our  interpretation.    The  apostle's 
meaning  is,  Jesus  Christ  was  constituted  the  son  of  David, 
so  far  as  the  flesh  operated ;  and  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  operative ;  with 
this  latter  operation  the  flesh,  or  man,  had  nothing  to  do. 
According  to  the  one  he  was  born  from  the  womb  of  Mary, 
who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  David ;   according  to  the 
other  be  was  brought  forth  from  the  grave,  where  be  bad 
Iain  among  the  deaa.     That  St.  Paul  conceived  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  in  the  similitude  of  a  birth,  appears  from  the 
place  where  he  calls  him  'Uhe  flrst.born  from  the  dead.** 
CoL  1:  18.     So  likewise  did   the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  ch.  1:  5.     Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Son  of  God.     That  meaning  is  the 
only  one  that  suits  the  connection  of  this  place.     The  resur- 
rection could  not,  in  any  way,  prove  Jesus  to  be  God ;  but 
it  was  a  very  satisfactory  proof  that  be  was  the  beloved  of 
God.     St.  Paul  has,  however,  a  fartbet  reference  to  the  high 
dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Prince  and 
Saviour  of  the  people  of  God  ;  and  his  meaning  is,  be  was 
proved  by  his  resurrection  to  be  that  beloved  one  of  God 
who  sustains  this  exalted  ofSce  ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
term  iv  Swdfjisi,  in,  or  wiOi  power ^  may  have  reference  to  this 
dignity  and  dominion. 

A  similar  antithesis  of  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  occurs  in 
1  Pet.  3:  18,  where  it  is,  however,  obscured  by  a  wrong 
translation.  In  the  common  English  version  the  text  reads 
thus  :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  be  might  bring  us  unto  God,  being  pvi 
to  death  i7i  the  fleshy  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit^*  In  the 
Greek  the  clause  which  is  here  put  in  italics  is,  dUvattodsig 
fisv  6<zQMf  ^oiOTioiiidsigde  nvsvfiarL  The  nouns  cocqm  and  nvevfiati 
are  in  the  dative  case  of  the  agent  after  the  passive  participles 
davatoideig  and  ^oooTioitideig.  Both  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
in  the  same  way  with  the  preposition  by  ;  and  the  clause  should 
read  thus :  being  put  to  death  by  the  fleshy  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit  The  translators  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
this  rule  of  grammar,  and  were  also  sufEciently  familiar  with 
the  rule  of  interpretation  which  requires  that  an  antithesis 
in  the  original  should  be  preserved  in  the  translation :  but 
they  were  misled  by  what  appeared  to  them  the  exigentia 
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^  &ci.  Having  taken  for  ^ranted  that  the  term  flesh  desig- 
V  nates  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  term  Spirit  his 
divine  nature,  they  saw  indeed  that  the  latter  clause  might 
be  translated  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  grammar,  quickened 
by  the  Spirit ;  but  they  could  not  see  how  the  former  could 
be  rendered  put  to  death  by  the  flesh  ;  for  it  would  have 
been  absurd,  as  well  as  false,  to  say  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  by  his  own  human  nature.  They  preferred,  therefore, 
though  they  must  destroy  the  antithesis  oy  it,  to  render  the 
clause,  *^  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  ;**  because  it  was  true  that 
Christ  suffered  in  his  human  nature.  But  they  could  not 
now  restore  the  antithesis  by  translating  the  second  clause 
''quickened  in  the  Spirit ;''  for  this  would  have  involved  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had 
died  as  well  as  the  human ;  and  that  it  was  made  alive, 
while  the  human  nature  was  left  in  death.  Here  was  an 
exigency  indeed  ;  but  it  arose  out  of  their  first  error;  and 
it  should  have  caused  them  to  suspect  the  truth  of  an  opin« 
ion  which  they  had  taken  for  granted,  rather  than  to  violate 
both  grammar  and  exegesis. 

The  respected  brother  before  referred  to  has  translated 
this  clause  so  as  to  preserve  the  antithesis,  but  to  destroy 
the  sense.  **  Christ,''  says  he,  **  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  as  to  the  fleshy  but  to  have  remained  alive  as  to  the 
Spirit!*  He  evidently  took  the  Greek  verb  ^moftouofMu  in  a 
Hebr&istic  sense,  supposing  that  like  the  Hebrew  verb  riyj 
which  signifies  both  to  live  and  to  remain  alive,  it  might 
be  rendered  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  Hebr&isms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  a  He- 
brliism  of  this  sort  would  hardly  occur.  The  active  form 
Cttoiroceco  to  make  alive,  to  guicAen,  corresponds  tothePtef  or 
to  the  Hiphil  conjugation  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  but  not  to 
the  KaU  in  which  alone  that  verb  signifies  to  live  and  to  re* 
main  alive :  the  passive  form  ^monoteoftai  does  not  answer 
to  either  of  those  conjugations.  This  translation  has  been 
chosen  to  meet  another  exigentia  loci,  which,  like  the  for* 
mer,  arose  out  of  the  error  of  taking  the  flesh  for  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and,  while  that  erroneous  interpre- 
tation was  retained,  could  not  be  avoided.  The  proposed 
translation  of  this  worthy  brother  is,  however,  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory expedient  to  meet  this  exigency.  It  makes  the 
apostle  tell  his  readers  that,  when  Christ  was  put  to  death 
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in  hbi  human  nature,  he  remained  alive  in  hi$  divine  nature! 
Could  the  apostle  imagine  that  any  one  needed  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  divine  nature  did  not  die  i^ith  the  man 
Jesus? — That  the  Godhead,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  vrorld,  did  not  die  lYhen  Jesus  died?  If  he  had  thought 
them  capable  of  such  an  absurdity,  he  mu9t  have  felt  that 
his  whole  epistle  was  very  far  above  their  capacity ;  and 
why  then  did  he  v^rite  to  them  in  such  a  style  7 

The  true  interpretation  of  this  text  is  given  in  the  trans- 
lation we  have  made  above,  HeuDasput  to  death  by  thejlesh^ 
hut  was  quickened  by  the  Spirit  The  term  flesh  does  not 
designate  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  man,  mankind. 
In  this  sense  the  term  fiesh  often  occurs.  David  says,  "  I 
will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  to  me."  Ps.  56:  4.  Compare 
Jer.  17:  5,  Dan.  2:  1 1,  Matt.  24: 22.  The  flesh,  that  is,  man» 
put  Jesus  to  death ;  but  man  did  not  revive  him  ;  this  waa 
done  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God :  neither  would  the  Holy 
Spirit  suffer  the  effect  of  man's  malignity  to  continue,  but 
put  an  end  to  it»  and  took  occasion  from  it  to  put  the  highest 
honor  upon  Jesus  by  quickening  him  in  the  grave  and  rais- 
ii^  him  up  from  among,  the  dead.  This  interpretation  is 
unconstrained,  natural,  easy,  and  in  accordance  with  every 
;rule  of  exegesis ;  and,  the  sense  which  it  elicits  from  the  text 
is  therefore,  undoubtedly,  the  true  sense;  and  so  interpreted, 
it  confirms  the  exposition  we  have  given  of  the  text  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  what  I  hay^  said,  that  a  noun  in  the 
dative  case,  const rue4  with  a  passive  verb,  or  its  participle, 
js  always  the  dative  of  the  agent ;  it  may  always  be  so  if 
the  connection  permit ;  and  it  must  be  so  if  the  text  does  not 
yield  a  consistent  sense  without  it,  and  this  construction  be 
therefore  demanded  by  the  connection. 
.  Perhaps  some  person  will  object  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  the  terms,  do^^i,  ^v  daqxi^  and  Tta/ta  avOqamovg  da^t  oppo- 
sed to  xata  dsov  avevfiam,  occur  in  the  passage  1  Peter  4: 1 — 6. 
I  admit  that  in  all  these  examples  doQiu  and  h  dagxt  may  be 
rightly  translated  m  </ie^5/i;  but  1  see  nothing  in  them 
that  militates  against  the  preceding  argument :  inasmuch  as 
the  connection  does  not  require  that  we  should  take  them 
as  the  dative  of  the  agent.  The  phrase  in  the  fleshy  that  is, 
in  the  body^  means  in  the.  present  life  or  state  of  being,  as 
distinguished  from  the  future  state,  which  is  out  of  the  flesh* 
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As  it  would  carry  me  too  far,  were  I  to  undertake  a  minute 
examination  of  this  text,  I  shall  only  give  what  I  take  to  be 
its  meaning  in  the  following  paraphrase. 

Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  being  in  the 
flesh,  arm  yourselves  also  with  the  same  mind,  being  ready^ 
while  you  live,  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  whatever  men  may 
inflict  upon  you,  were  it  even  a  violent  death  like  his.  All 
the  suffering  of  which  men  can  be  the  cause,  is  limited  to 
the  present  state  of  being,  and  cannot  reach  beyond  it  to  the 
future  world :  as  it  cannot  now  affect  Christ,  so  it  cannot 
then  afiect  you.  And  this  suflering,  so  far  from  doing  you 
any  real  harm,  will  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  subduing 
the  sinful  prop^sities  of  the  body :  for  he  that  hath  thus 
suffered  in  the  flesh  {b9  dne^xi)  hath  ceased  from  sin,  in  such  a 
sense  that  he  does  not,  henceforth,  live  the  rest  of  the  tiroe» 
during  which  he  continues  in  the  flesh  {ep  doQxi)  in  obedience 
to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
Fox  the  time  of  our  life  which  is  past  is  enough  for  us  to  have 
done  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lascivi« 
ousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and 
abominable  idolatries ;  in  which  things  they  think  it  strange 
that  ye  run  not  with  them  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  of  you.  They,  as  well  as  others,  are  the  per- 
sons who  shall  give  account  of  their  deeds  to  him  who  is 
ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  not  confining  his 
judgment  to  the  living,  but  extending  it  to  the  whole  race  of 
men  whether  they  be  living  or  dead.  For  it  is  to  this  end 
that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  those  of  our  brethren  also 
who  are  now  dead,  and  for  that  reason  seem  to  the  infidel 
to  have  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  from  the  promise  of 
Christ's  coming,  that,  inasmuch  as,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of 
the  gospel,  the  body  indeed  is  condemned  to  death,  because 
of  the  sm  which  adheres  to  it ;  but  the  spirit  is  appointed  to 
life,  because  of  the  riizhteousness  which  is  formed  in  it,  (Rom. 
8:  10,)  so  they  may  be  condemned  indeed  in  the  flesh  (daqxi) 
in  the  view  of  men  (xara  avdQioTtwg)  who  cannot  see  beyond 
the  visible  flesh  in  this  life,  but  may  live  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  body  and  soul  (npevfiati)  in  the  view  of 
God,  (xara  deav)  who  sees  what  is  beyond  this  present  state 
of  being.  Their  faith  in  the  gospel  did  not,  indeed,  save 
them  from  that  condemnation  which  is  come  upon  all  man-- 
kind  by  the  first  sin,  nor,  perhaps,  from  a  premature  and 
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violent  death,  which  men  think  the  lot  of  those  only  whom 
the  Deity  disapproves  ;  but  it  has  secured  to  them  an  eter- 
nal  life  in  h^ven  ;  and  while  in  the  judgment  of  men  they 
are  condemn^*  in  the  judgment  of  God  they  are  happy. 


ARTICLE   VII. 

Rbmaiucs  on  ^  An  Essay  on  Causb  and  Effect,  in  con* 
NBcnoN  WITH  Fatalism  and  Freb  Aobncy  :"  Am.  Bib. 
Repos.,  OcU,  1889,  Vol.  II.  p.  381,  seq. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Fro£  of  Theol.  in  the  TheoL  Bern.,  Andover,  ICaas. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  no  ordinary  interest,  the 
Essay  in  the  last  number  of  the  Repository,  '*  on  Cause  and 
'EtfSecX  in  connection  with  the  Doctrines  of  Fatalism  and 
Free  agency."  I  have  read  it  again  and  again,  and  have  be- 
stowed no  small  attention  on  every  part  of  it.  The  name 
c^  the  writer  is  withheld,  you  say,  on  account  of  very  pecu* 
liar  circumstances.  As  there  are  no  such  circumstances  in 
my  case,  I  shall  offer  remarks  on  the  Essay  in  my  own. 
name.  The  writer  of  the  Essay  may  be  one,  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  very  sincere  esteem  and  affection.  I  choose  to 
think  that  he  is  so  ;  and  it  will  be  altogether  most  agreeable 
to  my  feelings  to  proceed  in  my  remarks  with  the  appre« 
hension  distinctly  in  my  mind,  that  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Essay,  who  has  given  such  evidence  of  ability 
to  write  well,  possesses  also  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  a 
full  conviction  of  the  narrow  limits  of  human  inteliigence» 
humility,  candor,  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  every 
other  quality  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  character. 
Such  an  apprehension  may  nave  a  salutary  influence  upon 
what  I  am  to  write.  It  will,  at  least,  render  my  employ* 
ment  in  writing  very  pleasant. 

After  all,  my  concern  will  he  exclusively  with  the  subject. 
And  while  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  in  question  some 
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of  the  prificipal  positions  which  I  find  in  tlie  Essay,  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  guard  scrupulously  against  every  thing 
which  would  be  unjust  or  disrespectful  to  the  author. 
Indeed  I  shall  refer  to  the  Essay  chiefly  as  an  occasion  al 
introducing  several  topics,  which  seem  to  require  special  at- 
tention at  the  present  day. 

The  subject  under  consideration,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  is 
of  a  philosophical  or  metaphysiiuil  nature,  and  the  following 
•remarks  are  intended  for  those,  who  have  a  capacity  for 
metaphysical  inquiries,  and  who  have  so  far  attended  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  prepared  to  begin  where 
the  present  discussion  begins,  without  any  pains  on  my  part 
to  prove  or  explain  the  common  and  established  principles 
of  mental  science. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  topics  introduced  in  this 
Essay,  I  should  hardly  deem  it  proper  to  busy  myself  in  pre- 
paring remarks  upon  them,  were  it  not  that  they  have  a 
bearing  upon  some  very  important  principles  of  revelation. 
The  manner  in  which  we  regard  those  principles  will  unavoid- 
ably be  affected  by  the  views  we  take  of  the  general  subject 
presented  before  us  by  this  ingenious,  but  anonymous  writer. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  our  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
eubjeU  cannot  alter  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  all  the  men  and 
all  the  women  in  the  world  should  happen  to  think,  that  our 
being  uniformly  influenced  in  our  volitions  by  motives,  and 
our  choosing  invariably  according  to  the  strongest  motive, 
is  inconsistent  with  free  moral  agency,  it  would  not  make 
it  inconsistent.  Should  they  be  ever  so  confident,  that  moral 
necessity,  as  explained  by  Edwards,  Day,  Abercrombie,  and 
others,  is  the  same  as  Fatalism  ;  still  it  would  not  make  it  so. 
If  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  our  volitions  invariably 
follow  that  which  is,  on.  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive ; 
then  whether  we  admit  or  deny  this  in  our  speculations,  this 
law  will  stand  and  we  shall  conform  to  it  in  practice ;  and, 
in  all  respects,  we  shall  proceed  to  choose  and  act  under 
the  influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  without  the  least  in- 
fringement of  our  rational  or  moral  freedom.  The  writer 
of  the  Essay,  I  cannot  but  think,  does  himself  really  act  on 
this  principle,  though  against  his  speculative  theory.  There 
were  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  and  against  his  publishing  an 
Essay  on  this  subject ;  and  probably  he  will  find,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  these  reasons  were  very  carefully  weighed,  and  that. 
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in  a  mind  like  his,  the  most  important  reasons  finally  pre- 
vailed. So  also  there  were,  doubtless,  reasons  for  and 
against  his  giving  his  name  to  the  public.  But  the  special 
reasons  which  he  had  against  it,  were  unquestionably  the 
most  weighty  in  his  mind ;  otherwise  I  should  not  know 
how  to  account  for  it,  that  he  deliberately  chose  conceal- 
ment. And  who  can  doubt,  that  in  all  important  cases 
which  shall  occur  hereafter,  he  will  thus  deliberate,  thus 
weigh  the  reasons  for  different  determinations,  and  decide 
according  to  that  which  is,  in  his  view,  the  strongest  ?  And 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  ever  finds,  that  choosing  and 
acting  invariably  according  to  this  principle,  interferes  at  all 
with  nis  free  agency,  ti^ugh  his  theory,  as  set  forth  in  some 
parts  of  the  Essay,  nught  lead  him  to  think  that  it  would. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  other  men.  Rational  beings  will 
choose  and  act  according  to  the  laws  of  their  intelligent  and 
moral  nature,  whi^iever  speculative  theories  they  may  form 
in  their  waking  ofr  sleeping  hours.  The  laws  of  the  mind 
arc  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  our  notions. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  author  of  this  Essay,  and  some 
other  late  writers,  make  a  distinction  between  desire  and 
volition.  It  is  a  source  of  no  small  confusion  in  Edwards' 
Treatise  on  the  Will,  that  he  uses  the  word  in  so  wide  a 
sense,  and  considers  all  the  affections  and  desires  as  acts  of 
the  will.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  Edwards  himself  de- 
parts from  this  large  sense  of  the  word,  and  brings  out  the 
distinction  which  is  now  contended  for,  whenever  he  speaks 
of  the  desires  or  afiections  of  the  mind  as  among  the  mo- 
iives  to  volition.  Surely  the  motive  to  volition,  and  volition 
itself,  cannot  be  the  same  thing. 

I  am  gi'atified  also,  that  the  writer  says  distinctly,  what 
Locke  and  others  have  been  careful  to  say  before,  that  **  the 
Will  is  not  a  separate  existence,  to  which  qualities  and 
actions  can  be  ascribed.  It  is  the  mind  itself  which  is 
excited  and  which  is  moved  bv  desire  or  motive,  and  the 
Will  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  choose  which  of 
several  co-existing  desires  shall  be  gratified." 

I  proceed  now  to  the  main  point  The  writer  says 
(p.  386),  <*  The  point  at  issue  is  simply  this :  Is  volition  con-- 
nected  with  a  previous  desire  or  motive  as  a  producing  con- 
stitutional  cause  ?"  The  afiirmative  he  thinks  is  Fatalism  ; 
the  negative,  the  doctrine  of  Free  Agency. 
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The  writer  takes  commbndable  care  ta  inform  us  rery 
definitely,  what  he  means  by  a  '^producing  cause,"  and  how 
we  Bre  to  discoirer  its  existence.  He  oiaintaiDS  (pw  388)» 
^;^  that  aecordiag  to  the, doctrine  of  free  Hgency*  '^  there  is  no 
invaruMe  ride  of  volition,'* — *^  no  Jixed  coonectioa  between 
any  class  of  desires  and  yolition,  that  ''desires  or  motives 
are  only  the  oceasUmal  causes,  which,  enable  the  mind  to 
eiercise  it»  inherent  power  of  action,  itself  bnag  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  its  own  volitiond.'^  He  says^  loo  (p.  ^9)* 
''  The  only  method  of  proving  any  thing  to  be  a  producing 
cause  is  to  show,,  that,  in  given  circumstances,  there  is  an 
invariable  rute  of  change,  so  that  when  a  cause  is  put  in 
these  circumstances,  a  certain  cbunge  invariabfy  fdlows* 
It  is  the  umfailing  constancy  of  the  result,  that  enables  us  to 
detect  the.  real  producing  cause*  The  philosopher,  in  expe* 
rimenting  to  detect  causes,  is  eootinually  seeking  to  Jearn 
which  one  of  the.  various  circumstances  cannot  m.ve  a  sub* 
stitute, — which  must  be  invariably  an  antecedent."  He 
says  the  same*  p.  369 :  ''  The  only  method  of  proving  a 
^  thing  to.  be  a  producing  oatisci  i»  to  establish  the  tact  that  it 
^         is  an  inwiriable  antecedent. 

j.  Our  author  makes  his  meaning  still  moro  evident  by  his 

J         quotations  from  Priestly,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them. 

^  (p.  389,  390.)    Priestly  says  in  common  with  Edwards,  and 

^  a  multitude  of  distinguished  writers :  ''  There  is  some  fixed 

^  law  respecting  the  Will ; — it  is  never  determined  without 

some  motive  of  choice ;  and  nK)lives  influence  us  in  some 

'  definite  and  inwzriable  manner^  so  that  volition  or  choice  is 

constantly  regulated  by  what  precedes  it    And  this  constant 

determination  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  motive  present^* 

ed  to  it,  is  all  I  mean  by  necessary  determination.''    He 

holds  that,  «*'  through  all  naturCf  the  same  consequences  titva** 

riably  resuUfrom  the  same  circumstances**    Now  our  author 

says,  ^'  no  intelligent  defender  of  free  agency  will  admit  this." 

And  his  object  in  quoting  it  is  to  show  what  he  means  by 

Fatalism.    If  we  assert,  that  volition  is  invariably  preceded 

by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  which,  at  the  moment  of 

choice,  ^'  seems  most  agreeable,"  be  says  we  are  Fatalists. 

To  this  allegation  of  the  author  I  now  invite  the  reader's 
particular  attention. 

I  cannot  but  notice,  that  the  author  seems  here  and  there 
to  give  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  question  at  issue.    He 
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represents  the  doctrine  of  moral  or  philosophical  necessity 
as  implying,  that  **  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  motire 
which  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  volition.'  He  says : 
**  Every  one  allows  that  motives  of  some  sort  are  invariably 
antecedents  to  volition.  This  is  taken  for  granted;  ana 
then  the  admission  is  used  as  if  it  were  conceded  that  a 
particular  kind  of  motive  were  the  invariable  antecedent. 
As  if  a  man  should  claim,  that  sowing  of  some  sort  is  always 
an  antecedent  to  all  kinds  of  harvest,  and  when  this  is 
allowed,  should  assume  that  the  sowing  of  wheat  is  the  inva- 
riable antecedent  of  all  kinds  of  harvest.''  If  the  author 
can  show,  that  Edwards  or  any  other  respectable  writer* 
has  ever  maintained  such  an  opinion,  or  reasoned  in  such  a 
manner,  it  will  be  truly  surprising  to  me.  For  it  would 
seem  that  no  one  could  believe  what  is  so  obviously  contrary 
to  experience,  as  this,  that  volition  uniformly  follows  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  motives.  One  particular  kind  of  motives 
consists  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the  appetite  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  another  kind,  of  those  derived  from  the 
sense  of  hearing  ;  another,  from  the  sense  of  seeing;  another, 
from  a  regard  to  properly ;  another,  from  the  love  of  pro- 
motion or  praise ;  another,  from  love  to  God.  The  particu- 
lar kinds  of  motives  are  past  numbering.  Now  who  ever 
entertained  the  idea,  that  our  volitions  are  all  influenced  by 
n particular  kind  of  motives?  It  is  really  as  unnecessary 
for  the  author  to  disprove  this,  as  to  disprove  the  other 
thing  he  mentions,  namely,  that  sowing  wheat  will  produce 
cJl  kinds  of  harvest 

The  author  speaks  as  though  a  particular  kind  of  motive 
and  the  strongest  motive  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He 
says  (p.  306),  **  as  if  it  were  conceded  that  a  particular  kind 
of  motive  (i.  e.  the  strongest)  were  the  invaria1>le  antece-* 
dent."  But  the  strongest  motive  is  sometimes  of  one  kind, 
and  sometimes  of  another.  To  one  man  the  love  of  h  onor 
is  the  strongest  motive ;  to  another  man  the  love  of  wealth, 
to  another  the  love  of  Christ.  In  many  cases,  various  kinds 
of  motives  are  combined  to  make  the  strongest.  Now  it  is 
matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that  the  author  should  think  that 
he  is  opposing  a  position  which  any  one  has  maintained, 
when  he  affirms  again  and  again,  "  that  there  is  no  particu-^ 
lar  class  of  motives  which  are  invariable  antecedents  to 
volition,"  and  that  we  have  pov^r  to  choose  and  do  choose 
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sometimefl  in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  another  way  $ 
that  is,  sometimes  according  to  one  class  of  motives,  some* 
times  according  to  another.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  we  do  choose  in  these  different  ways.  And  why  ?  Is 
it  not  because  sometimes  one  particular  class  of  motives  is 
the  strongest,  and  sometimes  another  class? 

The  author  says  (p.  386),  **  The  point  at  issue  is  simply 
this :  Is  volition  connected  with  a  previous  desire  (or  motive) 
as  a  producing  cause  ?" — which  seems  to  imply  that  desire 
and  motive  are  words  of  equal  import,  or  that  all  motive 
consists  of  desire.  The  point  at  issue  I  think  might  more 
properly  be  stated  thus :  whether  volition  is  connected  with 
a  previous  desire,  or  any  thing  else  which  has  the  nature  <ff 
motive^  as  its  invariable  antecedent  or  cause. 

Again,  the  author  seems  to  suppose  that<  the  asserters  of 
moral  necessity  hold,  that  all  the  changes  in  the  mind  are 
caused  by  something  ab  extra ;  and,  in  opposition  to  this 
notion,  refers  to  the  eternal  mindi  which  before  creation 
acted  without  any  ab  extra  cause  (p.  385).  But  the  doc- 
trine of  Edwards,  and  others  agreeing  with  him,  is  not  thai 
tiie  changes  or  acts  of  the  mind  result  wholly  from  causes 
extraneous  to  the  mind.  By  motive  Edwards  means  '*  the 
whole  of  that  which  moves^  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to 
volition ;"  including  not  only  ''  the  views  of  the  mind,  but 
the  state,  frame,  temper,  or  habit  of  the  mind."  These  do 
indeed,  generally  at  least,  refer  to  things  without  the  mind. 
But  mental  acts  are  prompted  mainly  and  ultimately  \rv 
what  is  within  the  mind»  An  opostle  teaches  that  a  man  is 
tempted  and  drawn  into  sin  by  his  own  unholy  desire. 
(James  I:  14, 15.)  And  is  not  affection  to  Christ  and  a 
desire  to  please  him  the  great  motive  to  obedience  with 
every  believer  1  And  how  can  we  form  any  other  concep- 
tion of  God,  than  that  he  chooses  and  acts  from  his  own 
perceptions  ^  that,  before  any  thing  else  existed,  he  had  a 
reason  or  motive  for  his  determinations  and  actions  in  the 
unbounded  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness  of  his  own 
nature  7  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  mind  itself  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  an  agent;  that  it  has  inherent  powers  of 
action  ;  and  that  it  really  exerts  its  powers  in  a  great  variety 
of  volitions  and  other  exercises  ;  and  that  the  grand  ultimate 
motive,  by  which  it  is  influenced  to  all  these  is  within  itself ; 
that  is,  its  own  dispositions,  desires,  habits,  etc    It  will  be 
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worth  the  while  to  remember  that  we  all  hc4d  to  this,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  io  spend  time  to  prove  iU 

I  might  notice  other  passages  in  which  our  author  seems 
to  misapprehend  the  opinions  which  he  undertaken  to  oon- 
trovert.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  prominent  principle  of  the  Essay. 

Here  I  propose  particularly  to  inquire,  how  far  the 
author  contributes  to  overturn  his  own  system.  For  what* 
ever  he  does  towards  this  result  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  labor  on  my  part. 

The  author  expressly  admits  ^  that  mind  never  will 
choose,  except  to  gain  some  good ;"  ^*  that  motives  of  some 
kind  are  indispensable  antecedents  of  volition ;"  that  *^  every 
one  allows  that  motives  of  some  sert  are  invariably  antece^ 
dents  to  volition.''  Here  then  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our 
intelligent  nature.  Motives  of  some  sort  are  invariable  and 
indispensable  aniecedents  to  volition*  This  is  a.  point  in 
which  we  are  all  agreed.  YoUtion  cannot  take  place  with- 
out a  motive.  How  great  soever  the  inherent  power  of  the 
mind,  and  how  various  soever  the  acts  of  which  it  is  capa* 
ble  ;  here  is  a  manifest  limitation  of  its  power.  A  man  has 
no  power  to  put  forth  a  volition  without  a  motive.  To 
choose  in  this  way  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  the  mind.  Though  our  author  says  io  some  parts 
of  his  Essay  that  **  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of  volition ;" 
he  could  not  but  see,  that  there  is,  at  least,  this  one  invari- 
able rule ;  and  seeing  it,  he  frankly  acknowledged  it  Now 
does  he,  or  any  other  candid  person,  complain  of  this  inva^ 
riabk  rule  of  volition  ?  Does  he  complain. that  the  mind  is 
tied  up  to  this  constitutional  principle, — that  it  mubt,  in  all 
its  choices  be  influenced  by  motives  7  He  does  not  com- 
plain. But  what  follows  from  the  admbsion  of  this  prin- 
ciple 7  It  follows  that  motive,  motive  of  some  sort,  is  what 
he  calls  ^Uhe  producing  cause  of  volition."  For  he  says 
again  and  again,  that  *'  the  only  method  of  proving  a  thing 
to  be  a  producing  cause,  is  to  establish  the  fact,  that  it  is  an 
invariable  antecedent'^  Here  we  have  an  invariable  ante* 
cedent,  that  is,  motive ;  not  one  particular  class  of  motives^ 
but  motive  of  some  kind.  And  motive  of  some  kind,  being 
the.  invariable  antecedent,  is,  according  to  the  author's  own 
showing,  ^  the  producing  cause  of  volition."^  And  such  a 
cause  be  considers  inicompatible  with  free  agency.    Is  it 
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then  so  soon  come  to  this,  that  pur  author,  with  all  his  / 
dislike  to  Fatalism,  is,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  a  Fatalist  7 

Farther.  Our  author,  it  seems,  has  no  fear  that  free 
agency  will  be  destroyed  or  impeded  by  being  confined  to 
this  invariable  rule,  namely,  that  volition  must  always  have 
a  motive  of  some  sort.  He  holds  that  a  free  agent  is  placed 
ynder  this  invariable  influence  of  motive;  that  without 
motive  he  cannot  put  forth  a  volition, — not  merely  that  he 
cannot  have  a  volition  in  this  or  that  particular  way,  but 
that  he  cannot  have  it  in  any  way ;  that  his  will  cannot  act 
at  all,  any  more  than  if  it  were  struck  dead.  Such  is  the 
principle  the  author  admits.  And  if  there  is  any  one  who 
doubts  the  truth  of  this  priticiple,  let  him  look  carefully  into 
his  own  mind,  and  determine  for  'himself  by  a  fair  trial, 
whether  he  can  put  forth  a  volition  without  any  reason  or 
motive.  Surely  any  man  of  sense  can  succeed  in  this,  if  the 
thing  is  practicable.  If  he  fails  of.  being  satisfied  with  one 
trial,  let  him  proceed  to  a  second,  and  though  the  effort  may 
possibly  put  his  mind  into  a  very  odd  condition,  and  may 
occasion  something  of  an  unpleasant  distortion  ;  let  him  per- 
severe, till  he  clearly  finds  out,  whether  his  rational,  moral ' 
nature  is  really  tied  to  the  principle  above  mentioned, 
namely,  thai  motive  is,  and  must  be  an  invariable  antecedent 
of  volition. 

But  the  connection  of  volition  with  the  strongest  motive, — 
this  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  destructive  of  free  agency. 
That  we  are  governed  in  our  volitions  by  motives  or  some 
kind,  and  of  some  degree  of  strength,  is  admitted  as  a  fact, 
and  as  perfectly  safe  for  us  as  free  agents.  But  to  be  gov- 
erned invariably  by  the  strongest  motive, — this  is  looked 
upon  as  Fatalism.  I  confess  it  is  diflicult  for  me  to  account 
for  this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  I  am  quite  inclined  to  have 
a  little  free  conversation  with  the  respected,  but  nameless 
iauthor.  Permit  me  then  to  ask ;  why  do  you  object  to 
being  invariably  influenced  in  your  volitions  by  that  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive,  while  you  are  willinff 
to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  some  kind  ?  Can  you  think 
it  a  privilege  to  be  influenced  by  a  weaker,  rather  than  a 
stronger  motive  ?  to  be  governed  in  your  voluntary  actions 
by  reasons  of  less  weight,  those  which  appear  to  you  of 
less  weight,  rather  than  by  those  which  are,  or  appear  to  be 
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of  greater  weight  ?  Or  would  it  be  a  better  law  of  the 
mind»  thai  we  should  study  variety  in  this  matter,  and  should 
sometimes  choose  according  to  what  we  consider  the  strong- 
est motive  or  the  most  powerful  reason — sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  consider  a  weaker  motive ;  and  sometimes, 
for  .the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  display  our  unshackled  inhe- 
rent power,  according  to  what  really  appears  to  us  the 
weakest  motive  of  all? — When  you  wish,  in  any  case,  to 
know  what  to  choose,  would  you  think  it  proper  to  delibe- 
rate, at  one  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  strongest 
reason  or  motive,  so  that  you  might  choose  according  to 
that ;  at  another  time,  to  hit  upon  a  reason  or  motive  of  infe- 
rior force,  so  that  you  might  choose  according  to  that ;  and 
at  another  time,  to  get  at  a  reason  or  motive  the  weakest  of 
all,  so  that  you  might  evince  your  unfettered  freedom  by 
choosing  according  to  that  ?  Can  you  recollect  any  instance 
in  your  past  life,  in  which  you  did  really  choose  and  act  in 
accordance  with  a  motive  which  appeared  to  you  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  of  less  weight,  than  another  motive  which  you 
rejected  ?  And  if  any  one  should  presume  to  charge  you 
with  acting  on  this  principle,  and  with  habitually  preferring 
what  you  regarded  as  a  less  reason  or  motive  to  what  you^ 
regarded  as  a  greater ;  would  you  not  look  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  ask  him,  whether  he  really  thought  that  a 
rational  being  could  act  so  preposterously  ?  Or  if  it  should 
in  fact  be  found,  that  you  have  a  habit  of  acting,  occasion- 
ally at  least,  in  this  way,  methinks  your  friends  would  be 
very  much  perplexed.  For  if  at  any  time  they  would  induce 
you  to  determine  upon  a  particular  course,  how  would  they 
know,  whether  they  could  best  succeed  by  urging  the 
strongest  reason,  or  the  weakest  ? 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  particular  object  of  the 
author  to  maintain,  that  any  man  does  actually  reject  what 
seems  to  him,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  reason,  and  actu- 
ally choose  according  to  what  he  regards  as  the  weaker 
reason ;  but  that  a  free  agent  has  power  to  do  so.  It  may 
possibly  appear,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  there  is  much  less 
difference  in  the  ideas  of  men  on  this  point,  than  in  their 
words.  Without  stopping,  however,  to  examine  this,  I  would 
inquire,  whether  the  author  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  a  law  of 
our  rational  nature,  that  we  should  choose  and  act  in  accord* 
ance  with  what  appears  to  ua  the  highest  reason,  or  the 
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strongest  motive?  '  If  it  should  at  last  become  erideDt,  that 
this  is  a  law  of  our  rational  nature ;  then  a  powerto  choose 
and  act  contrary  to  this,  would  be  a  power  to  subvert  the 
very  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
rationality.  Can  any  one  think  that  we  have  such  a  power ; 
or  that  such  a  power,  if  it  could  exist,  would  be  desirable  7  la 
my  judgment,  the  constitution  or  law  of  the  mind,  for  which 
Edwards  contends,  is  only  that  constitution  or  law,  which 
makes  us  rational  beings,  and  makes  us  so  permanently. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  point  before  us:  although  the 
author  holds  that  the  strongest  motive  cannot  be  the  ante- 
cedent of  volition  invariably  without  destroying  free  agency, 
he  allows  that  it  may  be  so  occasionally.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Essay  which  plainly  imply  that,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  a  free  agent  may  choose  once,  and  again,  yea 
very  frequently,  according  to  the  strongest  motive.  All 
that  he  denies  is,  that  we  can  do  it  constantly,  and  yet  be 
free.  But  if  we  can  choose  once,  and  twice,  and  frequently 
in  this  way,  consistently  with  free  agency,  it  proves  clearly, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  a  choice,  which 
interferes  with  our  freedom.  If  there  were  any  thing  in  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  such  a  choice  inconsistent  with 
free  agency ;  then  we  could  never,  in  any  instance  choose 
in  this  way,  without  setting  aside  our  freedom.  And,  what 
would  seem  very  strange,  we  should  according  to  this,  be 
obliged,  in  order  to  be  free,  to  choose  always  according  to 
the  weaker  motive  ;  that  is,  the  weaker  motive  must  be  the 
invariable  antecedent  of  volition.  But  I  suppose  that  the 
author  would  think,  such  an  invariable  antecedent  as  this 
would  interfere  with  freedom  as  much  as  any  other.  He 
insists  that  there  can  be  no  invariable  antecedent  of  volition 
consistently  with  freedom  ;  that  volition  must  sometimes  fol- 
low motives  of  one  kind,  and  one  degree  of  strength,  and 
sometimes  of  another  kind,  and  another  degree  of  strength. 
Certainly  then  it  may  sometimes,  yea,  frequently,  follow  the 
strongest  motive.  Indeed,  according  to  the  author's  opinion, 
following  the  strongest  motive  ever  so  often,  will  not  hurt  our 
free  agency,  unless  we  do  it  invariably.  Now  I  ask  the 
question,  and  wish  it  may  be  fairly  answered  :  If  our  choosing 
according  to  the  strongest  iholive  to-day  and  to-morrow  will 
not  take  away  our  freedom ;  why  should  it  take  away  our  free- 
dom to  choose  in  this  way  the  next  day  and  the  next  following? 
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If  we  may,  consisteDtly  with  our  free  agency,  choose  accord- 
ing to  the^strongest  motive,  two-thirds  or  three- fourths  of  the 
time,  what  is  there  inconsistent  with  free  agency  in  choosing 
in  exactly  the  same  way  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  If  a  part,  even 
the  greater  part  of  our  volitions  may  consistently  be  put 
forth  in  this  manner ;  why  not  all  of  them?  Will  the  author 
look  into  this  matter  with  some  special  care  7 

But  1  liave  a  little  more  to  suggest  on  this  pomt.  Suppose 
that  a  free  moral  agent  is  completely  in  a  right  state 
of  mind;  that  he  judges  correctly  respecting  all  the  ob- 
jects of  affection;  that  his  desires  in  every  case  corres- 
pond with  the  truth,  and  that  he  forms  a  just  estimate  of 
the  comparative  weight  of  the  motives  presented  before  him. 
Such  a  man,  the  author  expressly  declares,  will  uniformly 

S)vern  his  choice  by  the  strongest  motive.  He  says  (p.  394) 
at,  "  in  all  cases  where  the  strongest  desire  coincides  with 
the  decisions  of  the  judgment, — the  mind  chooses  to  gratify 
the  strongest  desire."    That  is,  in  all  cases  where  the  dis- 

f)Osition  and  habits  are  right,  a  moral  agent  chooses  in  con<» 
brmity  with  the  strongest  desire  or  motive.  The  strongest 
motive,  in  all  such  cases,  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  voli- 
tion. But  this  invariable  antecedence  is  a  fearful  thing,  and 
is  proof  of  a  "  producing  cause  ;"  and  a  "  producing  cause" 
overthrows  free  agency,  and  constitutes  Fatalism.  Now  as 
Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  holy ;  as  his  strongest  desire 
always  coincided  with  the  decisions  of  judgment ;  he  always 
chose  according  to  the  strongest  motive.  Here,  then,  was 
that  invariable  antecedence  of  the  strongest  motive,  "  that 
invariable  rule  of  volition,'*  which  is  proof  of  a  producing 
cause ;  and  a  producing  cause  takes  away  freedom.  If^ 
then,  the  scheme  of  the  author  is  true,  our  Saviour  was  not 
a  free  agent,  but  acted  under  the  influence  of  Fatalism. 
And  as  all  the  angels  in  heaven  conform  to  this  rule,  ihe^f 
too,  are  all  destitute  of  freedom.  And  inasmuch  as  Chris- 
tians in  this  life  conform  to  the  same  rule  in  proportion  as 
they  are  holy;  in  the  same  proportion  must  their  free 
agency  be  impaired.  And  when  they  become  perfectly 
holy,  they  will  invariably  choose  according  to  the  strongest 
motive,  and  of  course  will  lose  all  their  freedom. 

Such  is  the  author's  theory  ;  and  such  the  assistance 
which  he  very  candidly  aflbrds  us  in  exposing  it.  If  the 
theory  were  true,  what  an  alarming  influence  it  would  have  t 
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See  to  ^hat  an  extent  it  would  sweep  away  the  free 
agency  of  free  agents !  As  the  strongest  desire  or  motive 
is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  volition  with  all  perfectly 
holy  beings,  and  as  this  cannot  consist  with  free  agency ; 
Christ,  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  all  entirely  destitute  of 
freedom.  Christians  are  all  so  in  a  degree,  and  will  be  so 
wholly  by  and  by.  Moreover,  as  the  author  allows  that  all 
men  sometimes  choose  according  to  the  strongest  motive ; , 
how  can  he  avoid  the  concFusion  that,  so  far  as  they  do  this, 
they  are  all  deprived  of  free  agency  7  And  he  farther  says^ 
that  with  all  men  motive  of  some  sort  is  the  invariable  ante- 
cedent of  volition ;  which  iftvariable  antecedence  of  motive 
is  proof  of  a  producing  cause,  and  this  sets  aside  free 
agency.  Where  then,  in  heaven  or  earth,  shall  we  look  for 
free  moral  agents?  Qr  if  any  remain,  we  see  how  easy  it 
is  for  them  to  rid  themselves  of  their  freedom,  by  becoming 
holy,  that  is,  by  bringing  their  desires  to  coincide  with  the 
decisions  of  judgment,  so  that  they  may  constantly  choose 
and  act  according  to  the  strongest  motive. 

The  consequences  of  adopting  the  theory  of  moral  agency 
set  forth  in  the  Essay,  are  fearful,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  principles  which  it  tends  to  undermine. 

The  theory  implies,  that  a  free  moral  agent  must  be  free 
not  only  from  force  or  coercion,  but  also  from  any  invariable 
rule  of  action*  It  assumes  that  the  invariable  antecedence 
of  the  strongest  desire  or  nrtotlve  to  volition  is  irreconcileable 
with  free  agency.  If  we  are  influenced  in  our  volitions  in 
this  invariable  manner,*— if  the  choices,  which  the  mind,  as 
the  agent,  makes,  are  constantly  dependent  on  antecedent 
caused ;  it  follows,  as  the  author  of  the  b^ssay  thinks,  that 
those  antecedent  causes  are  **  producing''  efficient  causes,  and 
that  our  choosing  according  to  them  is  a  law  of  our  nature, 
fixed  by  the  Creator ;  and  of  course,  that  we  have  no  power 
to  put  forth  volitions  in  a  different  manner,  as  this  would  be 
contrary  to  a  law  of  our  nature.  And  if  we  have  no  power 
to  choose  and  act  differently,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of 
choosing  and  acting  as  we  do ;  and  this  he  says  is  Fatalism* 
and  precludes  accountableness.  This  I'  suppose  is  the 
course  of  thought  with  all  who  adopt  the  principle  of  con- 
tingent volition f  as  commonly  understood,  This  principle 
has  been  sufficiently  examined  by  Bdwards,  Day,  and  others, 
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It  is  manifest,  that  this  principle  bf  contingent  volition  is  the 
basis  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  moral  agency  which  is 
adopted  by  numbers  at  the  present  day,  and  substantially  by 
our  author.  And  see  what  a  sweeping  influence  it  has  in 
his  mind  in  regard  to  our  emotions,  desires,  etc.  These,  he 
says,  result  from  ^^constitutional  producing  causes."  ''  It  is 
God  who»  h^  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  ordering 
of  his  providence,  decides  what  desires  shall  exist."  We 
cannot  prevent,  them.  The  objects  which  awaken  desire, 
are  the  causes  of  desire  in  such  a  sense,  ^  that  no  other  effect 
could  follow  without  a  change  in  the  nature  of  things."  Of 
course,  the  author  res^ards  our  desires,  emotions,  etc.,  as  in 
themselves,  no  part  offree  accountable  agency.  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  Essay,  (p.  309,  400,)  all  those  affec- 
tions,  emotions  and  desires,  which  arise  spontaneously  in 
the  mind  in  view  of  their  appropriate  objects,  are  excluded 
from  the  supervision  of  the  moraJ  law.  For  how  can  they 
belong  to  the  catalogue  of  moral  exercises,  when  they  arise 
in  the  mind  invariMy  in  view  of  their  proper  objects,  and 
do  not  wait  for  the  bidding  of  the  will  t 

On  this  notion  respecting  our  emotions  and  desires,  which 
obviously  results  from  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  and  which 
the  author  expressly  maintains  I  have  a  few  remarks  to 
oiier. 

My  first  and  most  important  remark  is,  that  it  stands  in 
direct  and  palpable  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God^s 
word.  His  law  requires  &i>e,  and  forbids  all  those  emotions 
and  desires  which  are  contrary  to  love.  Love  is  doubtless 
an  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind;  and  doubtless  it  arises 
in  view  of  suitable  objects ;  and  if  the  heart  is  right,  arises 
invariablyt  when  those  objects  are  presented  before  it. 
Nothing  is  necessary  to  excite  love  in  a  holy  mind  but  the 
sight  of  a  holy  object.  And  is  not  love  to  God  a  holy 
emotion  7  The  desire  of  the  heart  for  God,  for  holiness, 
and  for  heaven, — is  it  not  a  holy  desire  ?  And  does  it  not 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind  of  a  holy  being,  when  those 
objects  are  presented  to  his  view  7  Even  when  the  objects 
are  brought  before  him  without  any  previous  design  or 
thought  of  his,  are  not  the  same  emotions  excited  7  Take 
also  a  moral  agent  of  another  character.  Take  a  man  who 
is  unregenerate,  and  who  has  that  carnal  mind  which  is 
enmity  against  God.    Whea  such  a  one  turns  his  attention 
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to  God,  and  sees  him  in  any  measure  as  be  is;  doev  not  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfiicfion  and  enmity  spontaneously  arise  ? 
While  he  remains  in  his  natural  state,  can  be,  by  the  power 
of  hia  will,  prevent  it,  and  call  forth  the  affection  ol  love, 
and  t^  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God?  How  is  it  with 
pride,  anger,  envy,  revenge,  covetousness,  impure  desire, 
and  other  afiections,  which,  as  Christ  informs  us,  come  forth 
from  the  heart  ?  In  a  state  of  unregeneracy  does  not  one 
or  the  other  of  these  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mindt  just 
as  the  disposition  happens  to  be,  when  the  appropriate  ob- 
ject is  presented  to  view  ?  Is  not  tiiis  the  case  with  the 
moral  affections,  as  much  as  with  the  natural?  If  I  rightly 
understand  the  author,  he  would  admit  all  the  i^cin  here 
mentioned.  But  does  not  his  theory  imply  that  they  are  no 
part  of  moral  agency  7  As  unrenewed  men  invariably  have 
wrong  affections  and  desires,  and  as  perfectly  holy  beings 
imariably  have  right  affections  and  desires,  in  view  of 
moral  objects,  these  right  and  wrong  affections  and  desires 
must  all  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  exercises. 
Such  is  the  obvious  principle  of  the  Bssay,  and  does  it  not 
directly  contradict  the  word  God  ?  If  there  is  any  thing 
which  the  moral,  spiritual  precepts  of  the  divine  law  under- 
take to  control,  it  is  the  affections  and  desires  of  the  heart. 
What  is  the  love  required  by  the  two  comprehensive  pre- 
cepts of  the  moral  law  but  an  affection  of  the  heart?  What 
is  hunffering  and  tliirsting  after  righteousness,  but  desire? 
The  Grreek  enidvfM<Bf  enidvfua,  generally  translated  desirefde^ 
note  both  good  affection  and  desire,  and  bad.  When  it 
denotes  bad  desire,  it  is  often  translated  by  lust.  And  who 
needs  to  be  told  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  speak  of  the 
affections  and  desires,  and  the  passions  too,  (aa&ti,  Rom.  1: 
26, 1  Thess.  4:  5,)  as  belonging  to  moral  character?  These 
are  the  inner  man,  upon  which  the  eye  of  God  is  specially 
fixed.  The  theory  which  would  free  us  from  responsibility 
in  regard  to  these,  or  would  represent  them  as  not  in  their 
own  nature  morally  good  or  evil — who  can  reconcile  it  with 
the  current  language  of  the  New  Testament?  How  could 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  have  spoken  as  they  did,  if  they  had 
entertained  such  an  opinion,  as  is  expressed  in  the  Essay  ? 

Secondly.    The  theory  above  described  is  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.    Every  man,  not  blinded  by  pre- 
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judice,  disapproves  of  Tiis  disorderly  affections  and  desires, 
and  condemns  himself  on  account  of  them.  He  is  conscious 
that  it  is  sinful  to  gratify  them.  But  why  should  it  be  sinful 
to  gratify  desires  which  are  not  sinful?  It  is  a  common 
sentiment,  that  the  sinfulness  of  men  is  great,  in  proportion 
as  their  passions  and  desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and 
uncontrollably  in  view  of  forbidden  objects.  Suppose  any 
one  is  instantly  filled  with  revengeful  feeling  at  the  thought 
of  hiftf  enemy,  or  with  envy  at  the  thought  of  his  superior,  or 
with  covetous  desire  at  the  thought  of  money,  or  with  pride 
and  vanity  at  the  thought  of  himself;  and  suppose  these  feel- 
ings rise  to  such  strength  and  violence,  that  he  finds  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  check  them.  Is  not  he  the  man  that 
we  look  upon,  as  uncommonly  depraved  and  wicked  T 

And  if  the  theory  is  opposed  to  the  consciences  of  men 
generally,  it  is  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spiritual  expe- 
rience and  consciousness  of  the  devoted  Christian.  He 
knows  that  he  is  holy  or  unholy  in  the  sight  of  God,  accorci- 
jng  to  the  nature  of  the  emotions  and  desires  which  arc 
awakened  within  him,  in  view  of  moral  objects.  And  if  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  contradicts  this  sentiment,  he  knows 
it  to  be  wrong.  If  he  finds  that  his  state  of  mind  is  such, 
that  the  contemplation  of  worldly  pleasure,  wealth,  and 
honor  instantly  kindle  within  him  what  the  Apostle  calls  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life ; — 
especially  if  he  finds  that  these  desires  are  unawares  burning 
within  him ;  he  concludes  that  his  heart'  is  indeed  very  cor- 
rupt, yea,  desperately  wicked,  and  he  learns  how  important 
it  is,  that  such  an  one  as  he  should  fly  from  temptation,  and 
should  watchfully  guard  against  every  thing  which  would 
bring  any  tempting  object  before  him.  And  the  more  spi- 
ritual a  Christian  is,  the  more  quick  is  he  to  discern  and  to 
condemn  the  first  motions  of  the  sin  that  dwells  in  him — 
the  first  and  feeblest  actings  of  unholy  affection  or  desire. 
Tell  him  your  philosophy  teaches,  that  he  is  not  culpable  for 
unsought,  unlooked  for  emotions  of  pride,  envy,  covetous- 
ness,  revenge,  or  impurity :  his  deep  consciousness  replies, 
that  your  philosophy  is  false.  He  sees  and  knows,  that  these 
emotions,  in  whatever^ way  excited,  are,  in  themselves,  mor- 
ally wrong,  and  contrary  to  that  spiritual  law,  which  ex- 
tends its  authority  over  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
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heart.  In  view  of  his  inward  pollutions,  he  exdaims; 
Behold^  lam  vile  I  and  his  earnest  prayer  b,  that  his  heart 
may  be  cleansed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Thirdly.  The  theory  advanced  in  the  Essay  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  philosophy^  even  those  principles  which 
teem  to  be  implied  in  the  Essay.  The  author  mentions  it 
as  a  point  of  essential  importance  in  his  theory,  *'  that  the 
mind  alone  is  the  real  producing  cause  of  its  own  volitions." 
By  this  I  suppose  it  is  meant,  that  the  mind  itself  acts  in 
willing,  and  that  the  volition  is  wholly  the  mind's  act ;  that 
the  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  only  agent  that  puts  forth  it« 
volitions.  If  any  thing  diflferent  from  this  is  meant,  I  have 
not  been  told  what  it  is.  The  author  says,  *'  all  sin  arises 
from  that  power  of  free  agency,  which  makes  the  mind  the 
sole  producing  cause  of  its  own  volitions."  And  holiness, 
he  doubtless  believes,  arises  from  the  same  cause.  Now 
does  not  the  power  of  free  agency  equally  make  the  mind 
the  producing  cause  of  its  own  emotions^  affections^  and  de^ 
sires  ?  Is  not  the  mind  as  really  active  in  these,  as  in  its 
volitions  7  Is  it  not  as  intensely  active  ?  Are  not  affections 
and  desires  mental  actions  of  as  high  an  order  as  volitions  ? 
In  what  can  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  be  more  truly 
or  more  intensely  active,  than  in  loving  Cod  with  all  the 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength?  And  as  to  the 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  spoken  of  by  our 
Saviour, — is  it  not  truly  an  act  of  the  mind  ?  And  is  not  the 
mind  as  much  the  author  or  cattse  of  it,  as  of  any  other 
mental  act?  Does  not  every  Christian  speak  of  it  as  his 
own  act,  when  he  says,  "  /  love  the  Lord ;"  "  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee  ?''  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  even  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  that  affection  and  desire 
are  as  truly  of  a  moral  nature,  as  volition  ?  And  it  may,  I 
think,  be  satisfactorily  shown,  that  volition  itself,  in  the  most 
important  instances,  derives  its  moral  nature  from  those 
affections  and  desires  of  the  heart  which  prompt  it,  and  is 
universally  regarded  as  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  good- 
ness  or  badness  of  those  affections  or  desires. 

I  would  remark  here,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay  in 
regard  to  our  emotions  and  desires  is  widely  different  from 
that  which  has  been  held  by  the  great  body  of  learned 
Divines  and  Philosophers.  £iven  those  who  insist  that  all 
morality  is  comprised  in  the  acts  of  the  wili^  are  far  from 
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excluding  the  affections  and  desires ;  for  by  giving  a  larger 
sense  to  the  word  will^  they  include  the  affections  and 
desires  among  its  acts. 

Is  it  said,  as  in  the  Essay,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tdat 
we  are  not  answerable  for  our  desires, — "  that  it  is  God,  who, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  the  ordering  of  his  pro- 
vidence, decides  what  desires  shall  exist  V*  And  does  he 
not  in  the  same  way  decide  vj\\kX volitions  shall  exist?  The 
author  ascribes  to  God  **  the  power  to  prevent  any  given 
volition,  by  removing  an  oWect  of  desire,  or  by  substituting 
some  other  in  its  place."  He  holds  that  no  volitions  can 
take  place  without  motives,  and  that  all  motives  are  under 
the  ordering  of  God's  providence.  And  it  is  clearly  implied 
in  the  Essay,  that  the  influence  of  motives  is  made  abso- 
lutely Accessary  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Now  if 
all  this  agency  and  control  of  God  over  volitions  does  not 
interfere  with  their  moral  nature,  nor  hinder  us  from  exer- 
cising free  agency  in  them  ;  why  should  we  suppose  that  the 
same  divine  agency  prevents  our  free  agency  in  the  exercise 
of  affection  and  desire  ? 

An  appeal  is  often  made  in  the  Essay  to  the  consciousness 
of  men.  I  join  in  this  appeal.  If  a  man  has  in  his  heart  an 
emotion  of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  real  desire  for 
their  good  ;  is  he  not  conscious  that  it  is  right  f  Or  if  the 
emotion  of  hatred,  envy,  or  revenge  rises  in  his  heart ;  is  he 
not  conscious  that  the  emotion  is  wrong  7  Does  he  not  dis- 
approve of  it  as  really,  as  he  does  of  a  definite,  formal  pur- 
pose to  injure  others,  or  even  for  an  injurious  act  ?  And 
does  not  the  explanation  which  our  Saviour  gives  of  the 
moral  law,  Matth.  5:  27,  28,  43,  44,  entirely  correspond 
with  these  remarks? 

And  vet,  according  to  the  principles  advanced  in  some 
parts  ol  the  Essay,  the  emotions  ana  desires  of  the  heart  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  moral  nature,  or  as  apper- 
taining to  moral  character.  And  why?  According  to  the 
Essay  the  answer  1  suppose  must  be,  that  they  certainly  and 
invariably  rise  in  the  mind,  when  Jit  objects  are  presented  to 
view.  He  holds,  as  I  understand  him,  that  this  circumstance 
shows  that  our  desires  are  not  free,  moral,  accountable  acts 
of  the  mind.  But  he  gives  no  proof.  I  maintain  that  this 
circumstance  does  not  show  this,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
author  on  this  subject  is  wide  of  the  truth,    I  allege,  and  have 
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endeavored  to  show,  that  the  theory  is  not  only  destitute  of 
proof,  but  is  opposed  to  the  true  sense  of  the  moral  law, 
which  reaches  to  the  desires  and  feelings  of  the  heart ;  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  consciousness  of  men,  especially  of  good 
men  ;  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
even  those  contained  in  the  Essay. 

Again.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  evangelical  minis- 
ters and  Christians,  that  there  is  a  certain,  invariable  con- 
nection between  the  apostacy  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness 
of  all  his  posterity  ;  that  his  sin  is  the  invariable  antecedent 
of  their  ainful  disposition,  their  sinful  volitions,  and  their  sin- 
ful conduct ;  that  it  is  the  divine  constitution  and  the  inva- 
riable law  of  our  nature,  that  every  one  who  is  born  of 
human  parents,  will  be  a  sinner.  It  is  the  general  belief 
that,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  according  to  facts,  this 
law  is  as  invariable^  as  any  law  of  the  physical  creation^ 
Now  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Essay,  this  '*  invariable 
antecedence,"  is  proof  of  a  producing  cause ;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  producing  cause  excludes  free,  agency. 
According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  one  of  these  two  things 
must  be  true ;  either  that  the  common  orthodox  doctrine  is 
true,  and  that  native  depravity,  and  all  our  sinful  volitions 
and  actions,  as  the  invariable  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
is  a  matter  of  Fatalism,  entirely  precluding  free,  accounta- 
ble agency  ;  or  else  that  there  is  no  such  invariable  connec- 
tion between  Adam's  sin  and  the  sin  and  condemnation  of 
his  posterity,  and  that  the  doctrine,  universally  held  by  evan- 
gelical Christians,  and  taught  by  Paul,  is  not  true. 

And  what  would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
eMcacions  grace  under  the  operation  of  this  theory  7  The 
doctrine  as  commonly  understood,  implies,  that  the  repent- 
ance of  all  who  are  saved,  invariably  follows  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  that  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given 
to  carry  the  divine  purpose  into  eflect.  Now  the  author 
cannot,  consistentlv  with  his  theory,  admit  that  the  repent- 
ance and  faith  of  sinners  certainly  and  invariably  follow 
this  divine  purpose  and  influence  ;  because  the  invariable- 
ness  of  sucn  an  antecedent  cause  would  preclude  the  free 
agency  of  those  brought  under  its  influence.  The  agency 
of  men  in  repenting,  believing  and  obeying,  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  be  free  agency,  if  it  is  the  certain,  invariai* 
ble  eflTect  of  the  special  purpose  and  agency  of  God.  And  to 
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secure  to  men  their  freedom' in  this  concern,  the  author,  to 
be  oonsistent,  must  hold,  that  there  is  no  invariable  connection 
between  this  divine  cause,  and  the  repentance  of  sinners, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  those  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  as  will  certainly 
and  invariably  bring  them  to  repentance,  without  violating 
their  free  agency ;  and  then  he  must  hold  that,  to  guard 
their  freedom  from  infringement,  their  conversion  must  be 
left  uncertain,  so  that  it  may  follow  the  special  purpose 
and  agency  of  God,  or  not,  as  their  sovereign  will  shall 
decide. 

The  same  as  to  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.  If  God 
should  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  regenerate,  as  inva- 
riably to  secure  their  perseverance  in  holiness  ;  then  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  author,,  they  would  lose  their  free 
agency.  Accordingly,  every  one  who  embraces  the  theory 
and  is  consistent,  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  to  God  an 
influence  which  certainly  and  invariably  causes  persever- 
ance, and  must  not  pray  for  such  an  influence,  as  it  would 
take  away  free  agency. 

How  manifest  it  is,  that  the  theory  which  we  have  consid- 
ered, stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  devout  disposi- 
tions and  prayers  of  good  men.  What  do  sincere  Chris- 
tians desire  and  pray  for  so  earnestly,  as  for  such  an 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  will  certainly  and  invariably 
secure  them  from  sin,  and  lead  them  to  persevering  love  and 
obedience  ?  But  if  God  should  answer  their  prayers,  and 
should  give  the  influence  which  they  seek, — if  in  their  love 
and  obedience  they  should  act  under  so  powerful  an  ab  extra 
cause,  a  cause  so  eflicaciously  producing  holiness ;  then, 
according  to  the  Essay,  we  should  lose  our  free  moral 
agency.  Now  I  cannot  but  think,  that  every  humble,  pious 
man  will  be  inclined  to  say,  I  desire  no  such  freedom  as 
tvould  exclude  the  eflectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
Let  this  divine  cause  govern  me  invariably  ;  let  it  direct  and 
eontrol  my  understanding,  my  heart  and  my  will,  certainly 
and  entirely.  I  crave  it  as  the  choicest  blessing,  that  G^d 
would  efScaciously  work  in  me  both  to  will  and  to  do,  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  influence,  I  may  uniformly  will 
and  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his  sight.  Let  my  agency  be 
constantly  and  wholly  governed  by  the  almighty  agency  of 
God.    Then  I  shall  have  a  freedom  truly  precious, — ^freedom 
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from  the  bondagft  of. sin, — freedom  from  the  influence  of 
my  own  perverse  0w\\l  and  desperately  wicked  heart,** 
the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. 

I  may  add  some  further  remarks  at  a  convenient  time. 
For  the  present  I  shall  close,  .after  answering  very  briefly 
the  very  brief  questions  at  the  clo^e  of  the'  Essay/ 

1.  **  In  what  does  fatalism  consist  I" 

But  why  does  the  author  put  this  question  at  the  end  of 
bis  Essay,  after  he  has  so  clearly  and  fully  and  confidently 
answered  it  himself?  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  fatalism 
is,  he  says,  that  we  choose  and  act  invariably  according  to 
the  strongest  motive,  or  that  the  strongest  desire  or  motive 
is  the  certain  and  constant  antecedent  of  our  vol jtionsr. 

2.  *'  What  are  the  difler^nt  forms  of  speech  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  expressed  T"  > 

These  will  be  found  in  the  books,  mentioned  below,  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  taught.  >  ' 

3.  **  Is  there  any  difierence  in  the  real  meaning  conveyed 
by  these  forms  ?" 

This  any  discerning  man  can  determine,  who  has  time  to 
make  the  comparison. 

4.  ^  Is  not  fatalism  a  most  pernicious  doctrine  in  its  ten- 
dencies?"— Answer.  The  author  has  settled  this  also. — 
**  And  does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  evil,  whether  it  is 
taught  by  a  wise  and  pious  man,  or  by  the  skeptic  V^ — An- 
swer. It  is,  in  some  respects,  evidently  worse  for  a  perni- 
cious error  to  be  taught  by  a  wise  and  pious  man,  than  by  a 
skeptic. 

5.  "  What  are  the  books  in  which  fatalism  is  taught,  and 
by  whose  influence  and  authority  are  they  sustained  ?** 

Answer.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  taught  in  Calvin's 
Institutes,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms, the  works  of  Edwards,  father  and  son,  the  works  of 
West,  Smally,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Day,  Beecher,  and  such 
like.  And  this  same  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  the  books 
which  teach  it,  are  sustained  by  the  influence  of  almost  alt 
the  Presidents  of  our  Colleges,  almost  all  our  Theological 
Professors,  almost  all  the  ministers  and  Christians  in  New 
England,  almost  all  the  Old  School  and  New  School  Pres- 
byterians, and  almost  all  the  orthodox  of  other  denomina** 
tions. 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 
Review  of  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sahah  Lanman  Smith. 

By  the  Rev.  N.  Adams,  Bottoiif  Mass. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lanman  Smith,  late  of  the  Mission  in  Syria^  ynder 
the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  By  Edward  TV.  Hooker ,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregationiu 
Church,  Bennifigton,  Vt.  Boston:  Perkins 4* Marvin,  Philadelphia: 
Henry  Perkins.    1839.  pp.  407. 

We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  read  a  volume  of  Christian  bio- 
graphy which  has  interested  us  more  than  the. one  before 
us.  We  were  personally  unacquainted  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
and,  though  we  had  heard  her  spoken  of  with  commenda- 
tion, we  were  not  prepared  for  the  intense  interest  with 
which  we  perused  this  volume.  We  found  ourselves,  im- 
mediately, in  communion  with  a  mind  of  high  order ;  our 
pleasure  increased  with  the  progress  of  her  history;  her 
dying  scene  left  an  impression  on  our  mind  almost  like  that 
oi  ascending  angels  on  Jacob's  mind  at  Bethel. 

She  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  June  18,  1802, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Jubez  Huntington,  Esq.  Her  own 
mother  died  when  Sarah  was  7  years  old.  Her  paternal 
grandfather.  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  of  New  London, 
an  American  Officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  one 
of  the  first  Corporate  Members  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

The  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  in  the  memoir, 
was  the  interesting  character  of  Miss  Huntington's  conver- 
sion.^ We  naturally  looked  for  something  in  the  manner  and 
circumstapces  of  it,  corresponding  with  her  subsequently 
marked  and  interesting  history.  In  teaching  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  conversion  is  unim- 
portant, and  in  attempting,  thereby,  to  encourage  those  who, 
HI  their  own  cases,  cannot  identify  them,  we  are  in 
dant^er  of  overlooking  another  truth, — that  a  clear  experi- 
ence at  conversion  is  eminently  useful  in  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  life*  No  doubt,  there  is  danger,  in  dwelling  much 
upon  this  truth,  of  encouraging  the  expectation  of  vivid  im- 
pressions, and  of  leading  the  attention  from  the  substantial 
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nature  of  Christian  experience,  to  the  circumstances  in 
•which  it  occurred, — thereby  countenancing  visionary  or  ini« 
aginative  minds  in.  depending  upon  dreams  and  impressions, 
while,  moreover,  there  is  danger  that  the  judicious  and  sin- 
cere may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  rely  on  the  providential 
circumstances,  rather  than  upon  the  practical  and  contin- 
uous evidences,  of  the  new  birth.  Religious  experience  at 
conversion,  it  is  true,  will  generally  partake  of  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
manifestation  of  religious  feeling  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  the  mind.  As  the  falling  snow  lies  down  upon 
the  landscape,  and  takes  the  prominences  of  it  for  its  own 
features,  so  divine  grace  in  regeneration  quietly  assumes 
tlie  natural  characteristics  of  the  individual  mind,  and  thus, 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  beauty,  preserves  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  individual  character.  We  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  complain,  if  particular  cases  of  conversion  do  not  present 
those  evidences  of  remarkable  power  which  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  regeneration. 

But  when  we  meet  with  a  case  of  conversion,  in  which  the 
rapid  pi  0  ess  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  sudden  disclosures 
to  the  mind  of  spiritual  truths,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  foun-> 
tains  of  the  great  deep  in  the  soul,  give  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  Spirit's  power,  there  is  nothing  more  intensely  interesting 
to  a  religious  mind,  nothing  of  a  more  thrilling  and  afiectihg 
nature  in  the  subsequent  recollections  of  the  convert.     Who 
can  doubt  that  much  of  Paul's  confidence,  and  zeal,  and  love, 
and  of  his  religious  enjoyment,  was  owing  to  the  striking  man- 
ner of  his  conversion?     His  course  through   life  was  as 
though  he  had  sailed  out  of  a  rapid  river  into  the  sea,  and 
that  river,  with  a  strong  current,  ran  with  him  across  the 
deep.     Some  delight  in  the  declaration  that  God  was  not 
in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.    God  was  in 
the  earthquake,  at  Philippic    Elijah  needed  the  still  small 
voice  to  reprove  his  want  of  confidence  in  ihepower  of  God; 
but  the  jailer's  prison  must  be  shaken  to  its  foundation  that 
he  may  be  brought  to  Christ.     We  believe  that  oite  part  of 
the  instruction  which  angelic  beings  will  derive  from  the 
work  of  human  redemption  will  be  in  the  relation,  by  indi- 
vidual souls,  of  their  experience  in  regeneration.     To  us  on 
earth  it  is  a  theme  that  never  tires.     To  hear  from  indivi- 
dmals  of  clear  conceptions,  and  strong  feelings,  and  evident 
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piety,  what  God  has  done  for  their  souls,  sometimes  awak- 
ens as  strong  an  interest  as  our  natures  can  sustain. 

We  were  thus  interested  in  the  religious  experience  of 
Miss  Huntington*.  She  had,  for  a  long  tin:>e,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  prayer  and  faithful  Christian  efibrt. 

**  In  returning  one  evening,  however,  from  a  prayer  meeting,  an  in. 
timate  friend  took  occasion  to  speak  to  her,  plainly,  of  her  spiritual' 
state.  She  then  wept,  and  opened  the  feelin^^  of  her  heart.  This 
was^on  Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday  passed  without  any  thing  spe* 
cial,  except  that  at  a  sewing-circle,  she  chose  the  more  serious  part  of 
the  company  ;  |ind,  entering?  into  conversation  respecting  the  submiesioa 
of  the  sinner  to  God,  she  advanced  the  sentiment  that  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  submission  would  ensure  the  act.  The  next 
morning  she  awoke  witli  a  deep  impression  that  it  would  bo  her  last  day 
of  grace ;  that  God  would  cut  her  off  or  harden  her  heart,  or  in  some 
wayput  an  end  to  her  probation..  In  the  evening  §be  attended  the  regu- 
lar Thursday  conference,  and  before  leaving  honne  knelt  down  and  ear- 
nestly prayed  that  it  might  be  the  evening  of  her  submission  to  the 
Saviour.  It  was  so.  Before  the  meeting  closed,  while  the  assembly 
was  at  prayer,  she  gave  up  her  heart  to  G<xi.  She  did  it  in  the  tull  ex- 
ercise of  her  understanding,  and  felt  then,  and  afterwards,  that  it  was 
{Peculiarly  a  rational  act..  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August,  1820.*'  p.  20. 
**  On  reaching^  home  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed ;  and  then  had  such 
Tiews  of  her  heart  as  she  never  had  before.  She  felt  that  she  was  a 
sinner  against  God,  and  loved  to  sin,  and  she  abhorred  herself  for  it. 
It  was  an  hour  of  intense  conviction  of  her  sinfulnesis.  Overwhelmed 
with  it,  she  knelt  by  her  bed,  went  again  to  her  Saviour,  and  then  found 
permanent  relief    p.  21. 

While  multitudes  know  nothing  of  this  time  or  manner  of 
their  conversion,  yet  give  undoubted  evidence  of  piely,  it  is 
interesting  to  meet  with  those  who  came  into  spiritual  life 
almost  with  the  vivid  consciousness  with  which  we  may  sup- 
pose angels  wake  into  being. 

The  reader  of  the  memoir  is  struck  with  the  entire  conse- 
cration to  Christ  which  marked  Miss  Huntington's  early 
Christian  character.  It  was  so  unreserved,  and  with  such 
deep  emotions,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  She 
did  not,  like  many  others,  relapse  from  that  state  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  from  that  Christian  conduct,  which  attended 
and  followed  her  conversion,  into  indifference  and  worldliness, 
or  become  one  of  that  great  class  of  whom,  as  Christians, 
you  have  sorne  hope  and  much  fear.  Her  path,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  Christian  hope  in  her  soul,  was  like  the  morn-^ 
ing — ^gradually,  but  perceptibly  and  beautifully,  progressive* 
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She  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  uniform  and  rapid 
advancement  towards  Christian  excellence,  from  her  conver- 
sion, and  like  the  star  tliat 

"  Springs  lively  up  in  th*  Orient," 

she  grew  brighter  and  brighter  till,  with  her,  it  was  perfect 
day. 

The  early  Christian  experience  of  an  inter6stin^  young 
female,  of  good  understanding  and  of  high  moral  accom- 
plishments, who  becomes  eminently  pious,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  We  would  not  perfer  it,  in  our  comparison,  to 
the  forcible  and  manly  spirit  of  a  youth,  of  equal  religious 
decision.  Each  is  beautiful  in  its  season,  but  the  fennale 
character  shows  us  religious  principles  dnd  sentiments  with 
a  sutTusion  of  soft  light,  that  charms  the  heart  in  coincidence 
with  the  power  of  woman  over  our  best  aflTections. 

Soon  after  her  conversion,  Miss  Huntington  began  to 
manifest  strong  aflection  for  missionary  labor.  The  refined 
and  cultivated  circles  of  Norwich  gave  her  all,  the  social  en- 
joyment she  desired,  but  she  seemed  at  all  times,  by  her  feel- 
ings and  expressions  with  regard  to  opportunities  of  greater 
usefulness,  like  a  bird  that  belongs  to  another  latitude. 

"  To  make  and  receive  viaits,  exchangre  friendly  salutations,  attend  to 
one's  wardrobe,  c.iltivate  a  garden,  read  good  and  entertaining  books, 
and  even  attend  religious  meetings  for  one's  own  enjoyment ;  all  tbis 
does  not  stftisfy  me.  I  want  to  be  where  every  arrangement  will  have 
unreserved  and  constant  reference  to  eternity.  Oh  missionary  ground 
I  expect  to  find  new  and  unlooked  for  trials  and  hindrances  ;  still  it  is 
my  choice  to  be  there.  And  so  fkr  from  looking  upon  it  as  a  difficult 
task  to  sacrifice  my  home  and  country,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  *  flee  as  a 
bird  to  h3r  mountain.' "    p.  24. 

In  her  correspondence  about  this  time,  and  for  several 
years  following,  Miss  Huntington  appears  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  deep  spiritual  feeling,  and  wherever  she  is,  and 
whatever  subject  engages  her  pen,  the  importance  of  living 
for  heaven,  and  of  being  supremely  devoted  to  Christ,  seems 
to  give  character  to  her  actions  and  words.  One  thing  is 
noticeable  in  this  connection ; — the  apparent  purity  of  her 
religious  feelings,  the  absence  of  cant,  and  of  affected  senti* 
ment.  Her  feelings  had  no  need  of  frequent  interjections 
for  their  exponents  ;  there  was  nqthing  of  the  conventicle  ia 
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her  religious  expressions,  nor  of  that  ardor  which  is  merely 
animal,  and  which  often  passes  as  religious  emotion,  for 
more  than  the  standard  value.  In  her  letters,  wriuen  under 
intense  excitement,  there  are  fewer  thino;s  exceptionable  to 
severe  critical  taste  than  are  commonly  found  in  such  eflfii- 
sions.  Propriety  seemed  to  be  so  natural  to  her  in  the 
expression  of  h^r  feelings,  that  in  her  freest  communications 
she  was  correct  and  not  cold,  and  sufficiently  precise,  yet 
natural  and  easy.  Throughout  the  volume,  we  were  struck 
with  her  remarkable  talent  in  expressing  her  thoughts.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  'curiosa  felicitas' of  feminine  expression^ 
as  a  native  chasteness  of  thought,  which  seems  to  charac- 
terize her  style. 

Her  religious  character,  as  a  sister,  is  worthy  of  commen* 
dation  and  love. 

**  Miss  Huntington  had  three  brothers,  whom  she  loved  with  most  ex- 
emplary tenderness ;  and  in  whose  temporal,  l[)ut  especially  spiritual 
good,  she  felt  a  habitual  and  intense  interest.  How  they  would  prosper  in 
the  things  of  this  Hfe,  but  much  more,  how  they  should  live  here  so  as  to 
fflorify  Giod,  and  arrive  at  heaven,  were  subjects  on  which  she  frequently 
disclosed  her  anxiety,  ro  them  and  to  her  Christian  relatives."    p.  33. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  few  quotations  from  her  let- 
ters, in  which,  moreover,  will  be  seen  the  sincerity  and 
strength  of  her  religious  feelings. 

**  I  wrote  to  him  on  new  year's  day,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
told  him  that  I  should  ev^ry  day  offer  a  prayer  for  him  in  his  own 
chamber.    He  received  it  kindly,  but  made  no  reply."  p.  33. 

^  Your  mind  is  naturally  inclined  a  little  to  romantic  sentiment ;  and 
the  leisure  which  you  have  had  for  reading  and  reflection,  have  carried 
yon  rather  above  the  common  level.  From  these  causes,  I  can  easily 
appreciate  all  tiie  feelings  which  you  manifest.  These  intellectual  fea- 
tures, my  dear  E.,  while  tbey  show  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  rou- 
tine of  sober  duty,  render  a  character  more  interesting ;  but  if  permit- 
ted to  assume  the  control,  and  to  lead  one  from  rational  and  necessary 
employments  to  a  romantic  and  visionary  course,  they  destroy  all  har- 
mony of  character,  and  generally  bring  their  victim  to  unlooked  for 
misfortunes.*'  p.  35. 

'•  I  would  recommend  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  to  say  nothing  more 
to  any  one  upon  the  subject  of  your  feelings,  but  go  to  God^  who  alone 
can  help  you ;  and  read  nothing  at  all  but  the  Bible.  Mr.  Temple,  who 
addressed  us  this  P.  M.  says,  *  the  Spirit  may  be  talked  away.'  It  does 
relieve  us  to  converse  ;  yet  we  should  seek  no  relief  in  this  case  but  at 
the  cross.    You  are  still  in  '  slippery  places.*    Haste  away,  my  brother ; 
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oh  haotel  Yoa  gain  nothing  while  yea  delav ;  yea  loae  ground.  Do 
not  prescribe  any  particular  courae  to  God«  or  expect  any  precise 
method.  Scarcely  two  cases  agree  precisely.  Go  in  earaest  prayer 
to  God  ;  *  look  on  him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  mourn,'  and  when 
we  next  hear,  tell  us  that  you  will  join  our  happy  company,"   p.  37. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  the  judicious  selection 
and  arrangement,  by  the  compiler,  of  extracts  from  Miss 
Huntington's  epistolary,  and  others  writings,  upon  practical 
religious  subjects.  In  reading  them,  vfe  are  impressed  with 
the  thought,  that  religion,  with  her,  was  the  atmosphere  in 
iwhich  she  lived.  Her  incidental  remarks  upon  questions  of 
casuistry  and  expediency,  show  good  judgment  and  well 
disciplined  habits  of  reflection. 

In  the  year  1881,  she  became  interested  in  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe  of  M ohegan  Indians,  near  Norwichi  She  visited 
them  for  some  time  on  the  Sabbath,  walking  six  miles  for 
this  purpose,  and  instructed  their  children. 

*«It  is  astonishing  what  effect  is  produced  upon  my  social  interests 
by  an  absence  from  our  church  every  Sabbath.  I  scarcely  know  who 
are  in  town,  or  bow  the  congregation  look.  Yet  it  is  a  self-denial  which 
ought  to  be  practised  for  the  good  of  others.  The  missionaries  give  up 
every  thing."    p.  109. 

Through  ber  instrumentality,  a  grant  of  $900  was  made 
by  the  General  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the  M oh^gans. 
A  meeting-house  was  built  for  them  wholly  by  contributions 
obtained  in  Norwich  by  herself  and  another  lady,  her  first 
companion  in  these  benevolent  labors. 

These  efibrts  quickened  her  latent  desire  to  be  engaged 
in  the  foreign  missionary  service : 

<«  Our  annual  (1631)  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
very  interesting.  I  then  made  the  resolution,  that  whenever  ray  dear 
parents  want  me  no  longer,  if  unfettered  as  I  am  now,  I  shall  devote 
myself  personallv  to  a  mission  among  the  heathen.  Bo  you  mi^  con- 
sider me  henceforth  a  missionary  in  heart;  and  when  circumstances 
favor,  must  be  r^dy  to  resigu  me,  unless  God  should  put  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  my  way."    p.  HO. 

In  1833  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith.  Her  letter 
to  her  father  informing  him  of  the  proposal  of  marriajge,  and 
detailing  the  history  of  her  missionary  feelings,  is  given  in 
the  volume.  It  is,  both  for  its  subject  ^nd  in  its  manner, 
above  praise. 
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We  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  various  scenes 
pertaining  to  the  breaking  up  of  her  many  associations  in 
her  native  land  previous  to  her  embarkation.  In  her  letters 
and  journal  about  this  time,  there  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
many  rich,  solemn,  joyous,  mournful  feelings  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  separation  from  home,  M^hich  remind  us  of 
broken  clouds  that  throng  the  sun*set,  and  fling  forth  their 
dishevelled,  yet  quiet  rays.  There  are  times  in  the  lives  of 
all  who  are  called  to  great  sacrifices,  in  which,  as  all  do  in 
the  event  of  death,  they  can  understand  something  of  the 
intermingling  pathos  and  sublimity  in  those  words  of  Christ, 
*  Father  the  hour  is  come  I'  The  moment  when  a  mis- 
sionary, and  especially  a  female  missionary,  feels  that  she  is 
leaving  home,  for  ever, — the  moment* — and  there  is  always 
such  a  moment, — when  it  breaks  upon  the  mind,  with  full 
force,  that  the  departure  is  at  hand,  and  the  Excitements  of 

preparation  which  had  diverted  the  feelings  subside,  and  a 

* 

'  twilight  gray/ 
Has '  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad,' 

there  is  a  rush  of  feelings  around  the  heart,  a  rapid,  anxious, 
trembling  inquiry  into  the  motives  and  the  principles  by 
which  this  solepnn  juncture  of  retrospection  on  the  whole  of 
a  previous  life,  and  anticipation  of  a  new  world  of  thought, 
and  experience,  and  labqr,  has  been  occasioned.  Images  of 
past  scenes  and  friends  glance  in  hurried  confusion  before 
the  mind ;  chimes  of  departed  hours  and  years  sound 
out  full  many  a  tale ;  the  future  throws  its  great  shadows 
across  into  the  past,  and  existence  becomes,  for  a  time,  a 
blending  together  of  the  past,  and  the  future.  It  is  almost 
like  the  turn  of  a  century  to  a  departed  soul : — like  old  and 
new  year,  where  years  are  ages.  It  is  not  sufficient  at  such 
times  that  our  motives  are  good,  to  keep  the  emotions  at 
regular  tides.  A  cup  is  put  into  the  hand,  which,  in  tran- 
sient moments  of  misgiving,  it  is  almost  wished  might  pass 
away. — Here  are  some  of  the  feelings  whicit  Mrs.  Smith 
recorded  upon  the  eve  of  her  departure. 

**  Monday  morninor  we  bid  a  final  adieu,  tbe  sorrows  of  which  were 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  possibility  of  meeting  again,  before  our  em- 
barkation. It  really  threw  around  our  aged  parents  a  dignity  which 
angels  might  adpire,  to  see  them  thus  relinquish  the  object  of  their  fond 
regard,  to  the  cause  which  angels  love,  and  angels  serve*    May  the 
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richest  blcningB  of  God's  grace  rest  upon  them,  and  upon  youi  my 

dear  parents,  who  make  the  same  cheerful  surrender."    p.  14^S. 

**  You  will  naturally  imagine  that  dear  P.  has  been  brouc^ht  to  mind, 
and  that  many  tender  associations  are  connected  with  him.  There 
stands  the  rocking-chair  which  he  occupied,  and  when  I  lie  down  upon 
the  bed,  I  can  almost  imsgine  that  I  hear  his  steps  in  the  adjoining 
chamber.  But  while  that  precious  form  moulders  in  the  grave,  the 
released  spirit  is  in  far  higher  and  holier  society  above,  fVom  whence  I 
would  not  recall  him,  if  I  could. 

'  There  entertain  him  all  ye  saints  above, 
Id  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  your  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  furerer  fiom  his  eyes '  "  p.  144. 

**  Many  times  during  the  day  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  said  to  mysejC 
*can  it  be  that  I  shall  behold  those  loved  faces  no  more,  until  we  meet  in 
eternity  V  "    p.  144. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  father,  I  take  my  pen  for  the  last  time,  and  ad- 
dress myself  to  vou.  Nature  struggles  hard,  and  I  stop  to  wipe  the 
tears  which  gather  fast,  and  intercept  the  traces  of  my  pen.  But  I 
must  not  indulge  myself  in  saying  what  is  in  my  heart.  God  only 
knows  those  deep,  deep  fountains  of  feeling  which  he  has  created 
there."    p.  150. 

But  some  have  said :  Men  can  leave  home  and  friends  for 
earthly  treasure,  without  such  feelings.  They  can  spend 
years  in  foreign  climes,  nay,  with  their  immediate  families, 
they  can  exile  themselves  for  life,  to  obtain  wealth.  Why 
should  it  be  considered,  and  why,  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves, should  it  prove  such  a  trial  of  feeling*  and  such  a 
sacrifice,  to  go  upon  a  foreign  mission  7 

Wc  think  the  answer  is  given  in  the  statement  of  the 
case.  The  love  of  gain  is  such  an  all-absorbing;  passion, 
that  it  drowns  the  best  affections  of  the  heart.  The  insen- 
sibility with  which  men  bear  long  -exile  from  home  fur  the 
sake  of  gain  is  no  virtue.  So  that  one  reason  why  foreign 
missionaries  find  it  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  kindred,  is,  no  cancerous  passion,  like  the  love  of 
money,  kills  their  natural  affections,  and  benumbs  their 
sensibilities  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  benevolent  feelings 
which  lead  them  to  a  foreign  land,  strengthen  the  -whole 
current  of  their  good  affections  : — as  the  fountains  feel  the 
effect  of  the  shower,  as  well  as  the  earth  for  which  it  was 
intended.  An  illustration  of  the  paralizing  effect  of  the  love 
of  money  upon  the  afiections,  and  a  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  now  said,  is  the  fact,  that  when  men  go  forth  upon 
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secular  expeditions  which  have  a  virtuous  or  purely  benev- 
olent object,  they  manifest  reluctance  and  regret,  and  suffer 
|)ain  proportionably  as  great  as  foreign,  missionaries,  who 
eave  their  native  lands  for  life. 

In  passing  through  a  scene  which  has  been  the  object  of 
long  and  intense  expectation,  we  sometimes  wonder  that  we 
are  so  insensible,  compared  with  what  we  supposed  would 
be  the  case.  But  we  have  for  so  long  a  time  imagined  all 
the  possible  feelings  incident  to  the  scene  or  the  event  in 
prospect,  that,  when  it  comes,  nothing  new  occurs  to  affect 
the  sensibilities  with  a  higher  excitement.  This,  no  doubt, 
oftentimes  proves  a  merciful  arrangement  of  Providence,  the 
trial  of  feeling  being  permitted  to  occur  when  alleviations  of 
^rief  are  at  hand.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Smith's  acute  feelings  in  breaking  away  from 
her  friends,  when  the  hour  of  embarkation  came  she  was 
composed  and  happy.    By  the  pilot,  she  wrote  as  follows : 

**  I  stood  upon  deck  till  I  saw  the  waving  of  the  last  handkerchieff 
and  Mr.  E.'s  white  hat,  as  he  stood  alone  upon  the  shrouds." 

**  From  first  stepping  on  board,  my  heart  has  been  stayed  up  with  the 
Scripture  which  I  repeated  this  morning — *  For  I  am  persuaded,  that 
neither  death,  nor  life ;  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers  ;  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come ;  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anv 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  *  *  *  God's  kingdom  seems  more 
fflorious  than  any  thing  else  ;  thanks  to  his  grace.  *  *  *  Adieu, 
4ear,  dear  friends.    My  heart  feels  what  I  cannot  express.*'    p.  153. 

» 

The  date  of  the  embarkation  is  inadvertently  omitted. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  other  interesting  events  in  the 
memoir.  If  the  dates  can  be  given  in  another  edition,  it 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

»• 

Mrs.  Smith  had  a  correct  eye  for  the  beauties  of  creation, 
a  talent  at  describing  them  naturally,  a  perception  of  little 
things,  and  characteristic  features,  unnoticed  by  a  common 
eye.   . 

^*  As  I  was  taking  dinner  to-day,  a  sweet  little  land  bird,  which  had 
been  hovering  around  the  deck,  perched  in  the  window.  Its  size  that 
of  a  robin,  its  plumage  black  and  white.  But  it  had  not  the  calm  and 
buoyant  look  of  the  sweet  songsters  among  my  native  hills.  It  seemed 
wearied  and  ruffled,  like  some  solitary  wanderer.  It  was  five  hundred 
miles  from  its  home,  the  Western  Islands.*'    p.  155. 
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To  this  we  would  add,  if  we  had  room,  her  description  of 
a  stiiKise  scene  at  sea,  and  several  other  passages  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

The  mission  to  which  Mrs.  Smith  went  forth  is  the  mis- 
sion in  Syria,  which  includes  the  mission  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Her  designation  was  to  the  Syrian  mission  proper,  the  scat 
of  whose  operations  is  Beyroot.  This  place  is  interesting  for 
its  ancient  history,  and  for  its  present  and  prospective  im- 
portance in  missionary  affairs.    Its  ancient  name  is  Berytus, 
derived,  aS  some  suppose,  from  Beroe,  a  nymph  of  the  ocean. 
It  was  a  town  of  Phoenicia.     The  kings  of  fSgypt  originally 
possessed  it,  but  by  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  it 
became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
dotus,  who  destroyed  it,  B.  C.  140.     After  their  conquest  of 
Syria,  the  Romans  rebuilt  this  place  near  its  original  spot. 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  lavished  his 
wealth  upon  it  in  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
porticoes  and  baths.    Joscphus  speaks  of  the  splendid  games 
established  there  by  Agrippa.     I'o  this  place  the  celebrated 
Titus  came,  after  his  capture  of  Jerusalem,   to  honor  the 
birthday  of  his  father.    (Josephus  de  Bello.)  '  Berytus  was 
noted  for  the  celebrated  academy  of  law  established  there, 
by  which  it  was  as  famous  in  the  east  for  its  advantages  in 
the  civil  law,  as  Rome  was  in  the  west.     It  is  not  known 
when  this  Academy  was  established,  but  a  decree  of  Dio- 
cletian concerning  it  exists,  which  makes  it  more  ancient 
than  A.  D.  384.     It  is  believed  to   have  flourished  from  the 
8d  to  the  Qth  century.    Law  was  taught  there  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  Justinian  called  it  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
laws.     He  allowed  no  academies  but  those  of  Rome,  //ery- 
tusy  and  Constantinople,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  he  brought 
two  men  from  the  academy  at  Berytus,  to  join  with  others 
in  preparing  his  Digests.     In  the  25th  year  of  Justinian, 
A.  D.  551,  July  9th,  the  city  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake.    The  Ottoman  Turks  became  the  masters  of  Syria 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  under  whom  it  was  divided  into 
five   pachalics,  viz.  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  Acre  and 
Palestine.    Beyroot  is  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre.     The  exten- 
sion'of  the  Egyptian  power,  now  under  Mohammed  Ali,  to 
this  region,  has  changed  its  political  relations.    Beyroot 
is  situated'ia  a  plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
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Lebanon  into  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wail  of  the 
same  material  with  which  the  housies  are  built,  and  which, 
when  taken  from  the  quarry,  can  be  cut  with  an  axe.  It 
can  be  pierced  by  a  cannon  ball  without  breaking  or 
crumbling.  From  this  place  the  Maronites  and  Druses  ex- 
port their  cottons  and  silks,  chiefly  to  Cairo.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  a  most 
interesting  point  of  future  radiation  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. A  moment's  inspection  of  the  map  of  Syria  and  the 
countries  adjacent  will  show  its  interesting  relations  in  a 
moral  view.  Antioch,  Damascus,  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
places  of  sacred  interest,  may  one  day  be  evangelized  from 
this  missioqary  establishment.  As  yet  we  can  only  say  of 
it,  in  relation  to  these  places,  and  through  them  again  to 
others: 

'^The  monntain  looks  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  1' 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mrs.  Smith's  love  for  natu- 
ral objects.  The  associations,  and  the  scenery  of  her  field 
of  labor,  gratified  her  tasteful  sensibilities,  and  employed  her 
talent  at  description. 

She  made  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbeck, 
and  the  top  of  Sunneen,  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon. 

**  Just  after  sundown  I  stepped  out  of  my  tent,  and  gomg  a  few  paces 
towards  the  west,  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  valley,  one  of  the  roost  sub- 
lime views  met  my  eyes  that  I  ever  saw.  A  rich  bed  of  superb  white 
clouds,  rolling  together,  and  curling  their  tops  in  the  air,  in  the  moet 
fantastic  forms,  filled  the  valley,  occasionally  breaking  from  each  other 
sufficiently  to  discover  to  me  the  grandeur  of  the  depth  below.  Beyond 
them  stretched  the  glorious  sea,  its  outline  nearly  obscured  by  the  blend- 
ing of  its  waters  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  western  sky.  As  I 
stood  alone,  gazing  upon  this  almost  unearthlt^  scene,  the  distant  voices 
of  the  mountaineers,  pursuing  their  occupations  upon  the  declivities 
belo^,  came  up  through  this  magnificent  array  of  mountain  drapery, 
and  produced  a  most  singular  effect  upon  my  senses.  I  almost  imagined 
myself  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  another  sphere,  stooping  down  to  discover 
the  pursuiiB  of  an  inferior  world,  whose  occupants  little  imagined  what 
glories  were  above  them."    p.  205. 

**  Evening , — Mr.  Smith  and  myself  took  a  walk  at  sunset,  the  air 
being  mild,  and  the  clouds  brilliant.  The  foliage  of  the  distant  grove 
of  palm  trees  gave  surpassing  beauty  to  the  scene.  Unlike  other  trees, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  their  outline  is  flistinct  but  graceful. 
Pompey's  pillar,  in  its  simple  beauty,  rose  behind  these  elegant  clusters. 
We  stood  upon  a  slight  elevation,  just  as  the  sun  dipped  his  last  lines 
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below  the^horizon ;  when  a  discharge  of  small  gans,  from  the  fleet  in 
the  harbor,  was  heard,  followed  by  the  evening  tattoo.  Immediately 
we  perceived  the  flags  of  the  minarets  hoisted,  and  from  a  small  door 
on  the  south  side  towards  Mecca,  which  opens  into  a  gallery  near  the 
top,  appeared  the  criers,  whose  voices  we  distinctly  heard,  as  they 
resounded  through  the  sofl  air  of  an  Egyptian  evening.  The  whole 
scene  was  impressive,  yet  affecting ;  while  the  contrast  which  was  pre* 
sented  by  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  moral  darkness  around  us, 
brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  those  lines  of  Heber, 


'  Though  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  ma^  m  vile.' "    p.  171 


171. 

**  Sabbath  Evening,  November  I. — To-day  we  have  bad  our  second 
storm,  the  first  having  occurred  about  ten  days  since.  Both  were  vio- 
lent and  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  My  nerves  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  tremendous  peals  and  vivid  flashes  of  a 
Mediterranean  thunder  storm.  It  is  sublime,  and  at  first  terrifying,  to 
watch  the  lightning's  play  over  the  deep  blue  sea  ;  and  during  the  live 
long  night  listen  to  the  thunder's  roar  as  it  reverberates  through  the 
range  of  Mount  Lebanon."    p.  290. 

We  will  give  a  few  brief  extracts  illustrating  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Smith's  practical  missionary  feelings.  Our  first 
quotation  is  invaluable. 

**  I  need  not  dwell  long,  at  present,  upon  the  highest  requisite  qualifi- 
cation for  a  missionary,  though  1  should  love  to  occupy  many  pages  with 
it.     You  will  readily  believe  that  no  common  degree  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  will  suffice  for  a  foundation,  in  forming  yourself  to  become 
one.     I  will  only  remark,  that  this  must  be  acquired  by  daily  and  pro- 
longed communion  with  God.     You  must  not  only  take  a  few  minutes, 
at  regular  seasons,  for  prayer ;  but  you  must  secure  some  of  your  most 
valuable  hours ;  and  so  occupy  yourself  in  them  as  to  get  near  to  God  ; 
and  so  as  to  bring  eternal  things  near  to  you,  that  you  may  throw  •'your 
entire  self  into  the  work  which  engages  his  infinite  mind ;  and  that 
every  thing  beside  may  dwindle  to  a  point.    Although  I  am  very  far  from 
setting  myself  as  a  standard~-on  the  cpntrary  am  continually  lamenting 
my  deficiencies  ;  yet  I  can  say,  that  if  I  have  any  heart  for  my  work,  I 
look  back  upon  the  hours  of  retirement  and  devotion  which,  before  I 
knew  my  destination,  were  spent  in  my  own  chamber,  in  my  father's 
house,  and  when  the  beautiful  stars  of  the  morning  were  my  only  light — 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  this  heart.    I  have  also  found  great  profit 
from  whole  days  of  private  fasting  and  prayer.     You  will  derive  partic- 
ular benefit  from  such  seasons,  having  a  known  and  definite  object  in 
view.    If  you  pursue  an  undeviating  course  of  secret  devotion,  without 
neglecting  your  active  duties,  your  soul  will  gradually  rise  to  higher  and 
still  higher  perceptions  of  truth  and  personal  obligation ;  and  when  you 
reach  the  land  of  darkness,  where,  within  the  loyal  dominions  of  *■  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'  even  the  regenerate  have  greater  strug- 
gles with  their  depraved  natures ;  past  joys  and  motives  will  come  back 
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upon  your  soul  to  refresh  and  strengthen  you ;  and  like  David,  you  will 
remember  God  *  from  the  land  of  Jordau  and  of  the  Hermonites,  and 
from  the  hilJ  of  Mizar.*  "   p.  228—9. 

*'  Have  you  not  thought  that  missionaries  are  in  danger  of  placing 
too  high  a  value  upon  the  sacrifice  which  they  make,  in  consequence  of 
the  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  pity,  with  which  they  are 
regarded  by  those  whom  they  leave  behind  ?  I  long  to  see  the  churches 
at  home  feci  that  they  are  only  dischargingr  an  obligation  to  the  Re* 
deemer,  when  they  send  their  best,  their  fairest,  their  most  beloved  to 
distant  regions  to  declare  his  name."    p.  279. 

•'  I  am  hoping  to  live  here  to  be  very  old  ;  if  so,  T  think  that  in  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty  years,  I  may  behold  some  important  changes  for  the 
better."    p.  327. 

•*  As  I  was  walking  before  breakfast  upon  the  terrace  of  Mr.  Bird's 
house,  I  saw  a  group  of  females  who  had  just  returned  from  worship- 
ping amid 

*  The  pomp  that  charms  the  eye, 

And  rites  adorned  with  gold.* 

There  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  afler  these,  my  sisters,  have  step- 
ped beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  not  a  ray  of  comfort  will  ever  beam 
upon  them,  through  the  endless  duration  of  their  existence.  So  over- 
whelming was  the  impression  of  that  moment,  that  I  felt  [  could  not 
live  long,  should  it  continue.  My  husband  joined  me  in  my  walk  just 
then,  and  we  talked  over  these  affecting  truths  ;  and  felt,  as  I  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  do,  that  our  very  existence  should  be  identified  with 
them."    p.  183. 

We  give  the  following  from  different  parts  of  the  book  as 
interesting  incidents  of  pious  feeling.  Speaking  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  missionary  at  Jerusalem  : 

•*  When  I  was  an  inmate  of  his  family,  I  found  that  he  uniformly 
rose  very  early  ;  and  from  his  increasing  spiritual  views  and  tender  sen- 
sibilities, it  was  evident  that  he  held  much  communion  with  God.  His 
case  confirms  me  in  the  long-cherished  belief  that  secret  prayer  is  the 
key  to  holy  living  and  a  happy  death."    p.  222. 

••J  find  it  quite  another  thing  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  family,  from 
what  it  was  to  be  a  daughter  in  a  father's  house.  Th6  former  station 
involves  a  thousand  cares,  of  which  in  the  other  I  had  no  knowledge. 
And  in  this  land  too,  which  furnishes  no  external  aid,  hut  on  the 
contrary  every  thing  to  impede  the  progress  of  moral  influence,  the 
spirits  sometimes  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  responsibility.  However, 
I  love  to  think  that  the  Saviouf  pleased  not  himself,  even  on  the  Sab- 
bath :  so  should  I  rejoice  to  give  the  whole  seven  days  to  him  and  to  my 
fellow  beings."    p.  290. 

We  had  marked  for  insertion,  in  this  place,  several  mis- 
cellaneous things  in  her  journal  of  various  interest. 

*^  A  servant  woman  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  who  has  now  lived  long  enough 
with  her  to  love  her  and  appreciate  her  principles,  about  a  year  and  a 
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balf  since  remarked  to  tsome  of  the  Arabs,  that  the  people  with  whom 
she  lived,  did  *  not  lie,  nor  stealt  nor  ({Uarrel,  nor  do  any  such  things  ; 
but,  poor  creatures,'  said  she,  *  they  have  no  religion.'  "    p.  215. 

'*  If  those  females  in  America,  who  decline  leading  the  devotions  of 
a  social  circle,  feel  any  thing  of  the  reluctance  which  I  felt  in  attempt- 
ing to  pray  in  the  native  tongue,  I  pity  more  than  I  blame  them  ;  yet 
if  they  would  cast  themselves  upon  God,  as  I  was  enabled  to  do,  I  doubt 
not  that  similar  strength  would  be  imparted.  My  first  effort  of  the  kind, 
in  this  difiicult  language*  was  with  my  little  girl,  and  I  pursue  it  regu- 
larly."   p.  231. 

Her  husband  savs : 

**  One  who  should  have  gone  into  the  school,  would  have  found  Mrs. 
Smith  seated  on  a  low  stool,  with  six  or  eight  bright  little  girls,  half 
surrounding  her,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  catch  her  instructions  bend- 
ing forward  till  their  heads  often  formed  a  semicircle  very  near  her 
own ;  while  their  lively  faces,  and  animated  inquiries,  showed  the  inter- 
est excited  by  the  words  that  fell  from  her  lips.  The  scene  was  edify- 
ing to  those  who  constantly  witnessed  it ;  and' she  was  often  heard  to 
affirm,  that  she  never  had  a  more  interesting  and  improving  class  at  home, 
than  this  which  she  here  trained  up,  of  untutored  Arab  girls."    p.  389. 

**  We  find  the  children  quite  as  capable  of  forming  musical  sounds  aa 
those  in  our  own  country  ;  but  alas,  we  have  no  hymns  or  psalms  adap- 
ted to  their  capacities.  The  Arabic  cannot  be  simplified  like  the  Eng- 
lish, without  doing  violence  to  Arab  taste  ;  at  least,  siich  is  the  opinion 
now.  What  changes  may  be  wrought  in  the  language  we  cannot  tell. 
This  obstacle  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  here,  you  have  not  perhaps 
thought  of.  American  youth  have  extraordinary  privileges.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thought  to  us,  that  children's  literature,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  genius  of  this  language ;  of  course,  infant  school 
lessons  must  be  bereft  of  many  of  their  attractions.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Whiting  have  each  superintended  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
the '  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul ;'  the  use  of  which  must  prove  its  adapted- 
ness  to  Arab  children."    p.  296. 

The  book  spoken  of  below  was  a  pocket  Testament,  and 
the  lines  here  quoted,  were  written  by  her  on  one  of  its 
blank  leaves,  probably  not  far  from  the  close  of  her  life. 

**  When  you  presented  me  with  this  precious  little  book,  my  dear 
brother,  you  probably  did  not  expect  to  see  it  again.  It  has  been  my 
companion  in  all  my  wanderings  since  I  left  my  native  land.  And  now 
I  return  it  to  you,  for  the  single  reason,  that  it  has  made  a  visit  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.    In  that  spot  I  seated  myself,  and  in  solitude 

riruaed,  Matthew  xxvi.  36—56,  with  peculiar  feeling;  and  then 
plucked  the  sprig  which  you  will  find  herein.  Take  this  little  Testa- 
ment to  your  communion  table,  and  urge  upon  your  church,  once  more, 
the  parting  command  of  their  suffering  Saviour,    p.  332. 

•    Sarah  L.  Smith." 
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The  compiler  makes  the  following  just  remarks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  which  describes  Mrs.  Smith's  resi- 
dence at  Beyroot.  . 

**  It  is  doubtless  proper  that  missionaries  should  be  contemplated,  not 
only  in  their  labors,  cares  and  trials,  but  also  in  their  social  character 
and  enjoyments  ;  and  in  those  pleasant  local  circumstances  in  which 
Divine  Providence  places  them,  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Jf  there  be  any  Christian  in  the  wide  world,  to  whom  a  pleasant 
residence,  and  the  epjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of  a  cultivated  taste 
and  intellect,  are  desirable  and  reasonable,  it  is  the  missionary.  And 
the  Christian  at  home,  of  generous  sentiments,  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
the  *  laborer'  whom  bis  contributions  are  sustaining  in  a  foreign  land, 
finds  some  of  tho  same  temporal  blessings  which  are  bestowed  upon 
himself :  and  will  never  take  it  tip  as  a  reproach  against  him,  that  be 
finda  enjoyment  in  his  field  of  service."    p.  260. 

Let  us  now  hear  Mrs.  Smith's  description  of  her  place  of 
residence. 

'*  You  would  perhaps  like  to  have  me  give  you  some  description  of 
our  residence.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respecta- 
ble families  in  Beyroot ;  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  of  mul- 
berry trees,  retired  from  the  road,  yet  very  accessible.  It  is  built  of 
■tone,  with  a  fiat  roof;  and  beside  tiie  rooms  of  the  press,  has  upon  the 
lower  door,  a  kitchen,  store-room,  lumber-room,  servant's  room  and  bath ; 
all  of  which  surround  a  largre  covered  court,  opening  upon  a  pretty  little 
flower  garden,  between  which  and  the  court  is  an  awningr  of  grape 
vines,  whose  luxuriant  fruit  is  beginning  to  enrich  our  social  board. 
Upon  the  second  story,  which  we  occupy,  are  a  large  dining-room,  a 
bed-room,  study,  room  for  R.,  my  little  girl,  and  two  rooms  beside  are 
now  being  built.  These  occupy  the  sides  of  a  beautiful  open  court, 
where  we  can  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  illimitable  sea  which  stretches  out 
before  us  ;  and  every  evening  we  may  see  the  sun  sink  behind  its  peace- 
ful waters.  The  morning  and  evening  skies  here  are  brilliant  beyond 
description.  When  *  bright  aurora  streaks  the  eastern  sky,'  before  the 
sun  shows  his  head  above  Mount  Lebanon,  we  rise  from  our  undisturbed 
slumbers,  and  after  a  season  of  retirement,  Mr.  Smith  works  in  the  gar- 
den an  hour,  which  greatly  promotes  his  health  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
when  he  comes  up  at*7  o'clock  to  prayers,  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  me  a 
rose,  jessamine,  or  carnation  pink,  to  add  to  tho  choice  bouquet  upon  my 
work  table.  The  flower  garden  contains  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegra- 
nate trees  in  full  bearing;  and  behind  the  house  is  a  garden  somewhat 
larger,  containing  apple,  peach,  plum,  apricot,  and  mulberry  trees. 

**In  reading  my  description  of  our  situation  you  must  remember  that 
this  is  the  dry  season  of  tho  year,  and  that  next  winter,  when  the  porous 
walld  admit  the  rain  and  damp,  we  shall  perhaps  sometimes  think  of 
your  superior  comforts.  In  taking  this  house,  we  had  in  view  accom- 
modatinor  the  press,  as  well  as  promoting  our  own  health  ;  and  weoflen 
■peak  of  the  overrulinsr  Providence  which  has  furnished  us  with  iO 
pieuaat  a  spot."    p,  273 — 4. 
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As  married  men  and  students,  we  must  not  onrit  the  fol- 
lowing. Speaking  of  Mr.  Smith's  arduous  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  press,  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
preaching  in  Arabic,  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the  service  in 
English  every  alternate  Sabbath,  she  adds  : 

«  He  has,  however,  a  most  delightful  study,  in  the  most  airy  and  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  house,  looking  forth  upon  the  waters  of  the  azure  sea, 
and  the  verdure  of  the  variegated  landscape  which  intervenes.''  p.  2d5« 

In  the  name^  of  all  literary  husbands,  we  affix  to  the  above 
our  heartfelt  commendation. 

If  any  one,  in  reading  the  two  last  extracts,  is  tempted 
with  Iscariot's  feelings  at  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  we 
commend  him  to  the  following  passages : 

**  Last  year,  you  recollect,  we  lived  in  one  room  at  the  mountains, 
where  we  were  favored  with  nightly  visits  from  jackalls." 

**  Mr.  S.  returned  on  Saturday,  at  noon,  after  a  f|itiguing  ride.  He 
found  some  favorable  opportunities  for  religious  conversation ;  but  he 
says  that  he  ttiinks  that  tSatan  employs  iilth  and  vermin  to  deter  mission 
aries  from  seeking  intercourse  with  his  subjects.  Missionaries  who  are 
stationary  can  enjoy  cleanliness  and  comforts  in  their  own  habitations, 
however  humble  they  may  be  ;  but  those  who  itinerate,  *  without  purse 
or  scrip,'  depending  upon  the  accommodations  which  the  country  ailbrds, 
have  actual  experience  of  the  self-denial  which  our  Saviour  and  his  fol- 
lowers exercised.  I  can  readily  imagine  what  groups  surrounded  the  be« 
nevolent  Saviour  in  his  wanderings,  whom  his  disciples  sometimes  wish- 
ed to  drive  from  his  presence,  but  never  with  his  consent."    p.  283 — 4 

**  Sometimes  when  I  am  occupying  an  early  hour  in  the  few  domestic 
cares  in  which  I  allow  myself,  and  half  a  dozen  Arab  females  parade 
into  the  room,  I  am  obliged  to  summon  all  my  benevolence  and  rccol-. 
lection,  to  enable  me  to  perform  the  rites  of  hospitality  with  perfect 
cheerfulness.  *  For  this  cause  was  I  sent,'  are  words  which  frequently 
come  into  my  mind,  of  late,  when  thus  interrupted."  p.  235. 

Here  is  a  missionary  trial  which  we,  at  home,  do  not  feel 
every  lime  that  we  receive  letters : 

•*I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  my  own  dear  family  circle 
remains  unbroken.  1  never  receive  a  parcel  from  America,  without 
lifting  up  my  heart  to  God  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  whatever  intelli- 
gence it  may  contain."    p.  236. 
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Here  is  tinother  missionary  experience  whose  bitterness 
only  the  heart  that  feels  it,  knows : 

*<  While  every  important  want  has  been  supplied,  and  innumerable 
comforts  and  refinements  added,  which  I  never  Anticipated  as  a  mission* 
ary  ;  I  have  scarcely  passed  one  quiet  American  day  since  I  parted  fVom 
you.  From  the  hour  that  I  lost  «i^ht  of  my  native  shore,  I  have  been 
fully  aware  that  I  had  thrown  myself  into  the  wide  and  wicked  worldt 
and  forever  deprived  myself  of  tne  moral  repose  and  security  which  my 
once  favored  home  had  f\jrnishcd.  But  I  have  never  for  a  moment  re- 
gretted the  step  which  I  took.  *  There  remaineth  a  rest,'  which,  if 
permitted  to  partake  of  it,  I  shall  enjoy  more  highly,  for  the  labors 
and  disquietudes,  and  the  new  and  deeper  views  of  spiritual  truths 
which  this  expatriation  has  occasioned."    p.  295. 

We  should  omit  an  interesting  feature  in  Mrs.  Smith's 
life  and  character,  if  we  did  not  refer  to  her  peculiar  affec- 
tion for  her  father.  Perhaps  the  early  loss  of  her  mother 
concentrated  her  filial  affections  upon  the  surviving  parent, 
though  we  should  judge  that  the  feeling  now  referred  to 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  .original.  The  affection  of  daugh- 
ters for  their  fathers,  and  of  sons  for  their  mothers,  of  which 
we  frequently  see  striking  cases,  are  beautiful  instances  of  a 
sort  of  cross-play  in  nature.  The  susceptibility  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  deep  impression  by  the  contrast,  in  her  father,  to  her 
feminine  nature,  and  a  son's  impression  in  the  same  way,  by 
hismothcr, — the  daughter  yielding  herself,  thereby,  to  rever- 
ential affection,  and  the  son  to  love,  shows,  in  the  individual, 
a  fine  moral  structure,  which,  however  it  may,  in  many 
instances,  be  covered  up  by  predominating  inclinations  to 
evil,  is  always  a  redeeming  principle  in  the  character,  and, 
under  genial  inflijiences,  bears  precious  fruit.  A  son  in 
whose  heart  his  n^other  holds  a  natural  sway,  is  like  the  sea, 
which  is  oftentmies  swollen  and  troubled,  but  around  which 
the  moon  keeps  her  gentle  bands,  and  its  waves  are  stayed. 
A  daughter's  love  for  her  father  has  more  of  worship  in  it. 
Amongst  the  harmonies  of  her  social  nature,  it  is  a  deep, 
rich  base.  Her  affections,  naturally  inclined  to  something 
beyond  her  own  sex,  are  like  that  honey-suckle  whose 
small  tenacious  nodes  upon  the  stem  attach  it  firmly  to  the 
support  on  which  it  grows,  and  while  it  looks  abroad,  keep 
it,  by  its  voluntary  attachment,  fast  to  the  door-post  on 
which  it   ran  in  youth.      We   have  seen  instances  of  a 
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daughter's  love  for  her  father  which  was  equal  in  strength 
to  any  human  aflection.  One  of  the  most  interesting  images 
in  our  recoileclions  of  the  memoir  before  us,  is, — this 
missionary  female,  on  the  highest  summit  of  '  that  goodly 
mountain/  Liebanon,  saying,  *'  It  is  my  father's  birth  day  1" 
I  Were  there  a  Daguerreoscope  for  moral  sketches,  we  would 
fix  that  little  incident  in  a  picture  of  silver. 

Let  us  once  more  look  at  her  as  a  sister,  in  a  foreign  land. 

**  Since  returning  to  our  room,  I  have  read  a  chapter  in  *  Martha,'  to 
Mr.  Smith — the  one  containiiiff  a  description  of  natural  scenery,  in 
which  she  became  much  absorbed  on  a  certain  evening ;  and  as  the 
writer  sat  beside  her,  watching  the  emotions  of  her  soul  depictod  in  her 
countenance,  she  turned  to  him  and  exclaimed,  *  Brother  I*  That  one 
word  awakened  in  my  breast  such  powerful  and  tender  associations  as 
to  choke  my  utterance,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  wipe  the  falling 
tears  before  I  could  proceed.  I  had  so  much  enjoyment  with  my  own 
dear  brothers,  and  received  from  them  so  much  affection  and  kindness, 
that  my  recollections  of  the  fraternal  relation  are  exceedingly  touching 
and  unalloyed."    p.  285. 

**  December  24. — In  dating  a  note  to  Mrs.  Dodge,  inviting  her  to 
meet  our  other  friends  here  on  Christmas  day,  I  am  reminded  that  this 
is  the  anniversary  of  our  dear  P.'s  death.  Dear  brother!  I  weep  to 
think  of  thee  as  the  sweet  little  child  whom  I  led  to  school  ;  as  the 
buoyant  boy,  the  college  youth,  and  the  gentle  and  dignified  man.  In 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  I  trust  we  shall  unite  our  hearts 
and  our  hands,  in  the  service  and  in  the  presence  of  our  divine  Re- 
deemer."   p.  297. 

She  who  had,  in  the  degree  which  we  have  now  seen, 
the  most  refined  feelings  of  our  nature,  was  doomed  to  sor- 
row. In  the  fall  of  1835,  the  new  school-house  where  she 
taught  was  injured  by  the  periodical  rain,  the  walls  and 
floor  being  literally  soaked,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
she  look  a  violent  cold  which  immediately  fastened  upon 
her  lungs.  She  continued  through  the  winter  of  that  year, 
with  but  little  abatement,  to  discharge  her  usual  duties  ;  but 
when  spring  came,  she  gave  symptoms  of  being  seriously 
diseased.  She  was  advised  to  give  up  her  labor,  and  as  her 
husband  was  about  to  visit  Smyrna  on  business  connected 
with  the  press,  she  concluded  to  embark  with  him. 

^Fivc  days  after  leaving  Beyroot,  they  met  with  bad 
weather,  and  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  the  vessel  struck 
upon  a  reef.     This  is  her  description  of  a  part  of  the  scene : 

**  In  the  mean  time,  crash  after  crash  succeeded  the  first,  some  of 
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them  exceedingly  terri6c«  threatening  the  entire  and  speedy  destruction 
of  the  vessel.  But  amid  the  confusion  on  deck,  I  remained  calmly  upon 
my  seat.  From  the  tirst  moment  of  danger  my  mind  reverted  to  the 
long  boat,  and  some  desolate  shore  ;  whiJe  hope  predominated  that  we 
should  escape  with  our  lives.  Presently  Mr.  Smith  again  appeared  at 
the  cabin  door,  and  called  me  above.  The  tossing  of  the  poor  broken 
vessel  upon  the  rocks  interfered  with  the  lowering  of  the  boat,  while  a, 
wave  broke  over  the  deck  just  as  I  reached  it.  I  spoke  not  a  word  ;  but 
as  I  turned  towards  the  place  where  they  were  lowering  the  boat,  sup- 
ported by  my  anxious  husband,  the  mild  rays  of  the  evening  star  caught 
my  eye,  as  it  was  just  about  to  descend  below  the  horizon ;  and  it 
seemed  like  the  star  of  hope.*'    p.  337. 

The  scene  of  escape  from  the  vessel,  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships which  succeeded,  must  be  read  in  her  own  simple  and 
touching  language  to  be  fully  understood.  We  cannot  with- 
hold the  following  passage. 

**The  gentlemen  went  in  search  of  a  resting  place  for  the  day,  and 
soon  returned,  saying  that  they  had  found  a  habitation,  to  which  they 
invited  me  to  resort.  It  was  a  ruined  stone  building,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  used  for  a  stable,  by  the  nomadic  Turkmans,  during  the  win- 
ter. We  had  the  floor,  which  was  earth,  swept  and  covered  with  the 
fresh  branches  of  trees.  My  bed  was  spread  in  the  most  comfortable 
part ;  and  as  I  entered,  I  can  assure  you  it  seemed  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  ,Thi3  was  my  birth-day  ;  and  although  in 
every  respect  the  most  sorrowful  of  any  that  I  had  passed,  perhaps  none 
ever  found  me  with  so  many  causes  for  gratitude."    p.  342. 

Her  feelings  jof  kindness  to  a  poor,  dissipated,  sick,  young 
Englishman,  who  subjected  her,  in  the  boat,  and  in  their 
rude  shelter,  to  much  inconvenience,  her  attempts  to  sooth 
his  irritated  and  despairing  mind,  her  enjoyment  of  the  reli- 

fious  service  on  the  Sabbath  in  their  poor  hut,  with  her 
lack  shawl  spread  on  some  stones  for  their  common  seat, 
are  interesting  illustrations  of  her  character  under  suffering, 
Thirty-three  days  after  her  embarkation  at  Beyroot,  and 
twenty-eight  from  the  time  of  her  shipwreck,  she  arrived  at 
Smyrna.  The  morning  after  her  arrival  she  found  herself 
very  weak,  and  retired  to  her  bed.  Her  husband  describes 
this  as  a  sad  hour ;  the  hope  of  recovery  and  of  further  use- 
fulness seemed  ready  to  leave  her.  The  scene  between 
them  as  they  wept  together  at  the  thought  of  her  decline, 
and  her  feelings  towards  home,  will  be  read  with  the  deep: 
est  sympathy  and  ialerest. 

Many  things  in  her  last  sickness,  and  in  her  dying  scene, 
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afford  unasually  fruitful  themes  of  meditation  and  instruc- 
tion. A  practical  English  writer  and  divine,  says,  *^  Tell 
me  not  how  a  man  dies;  show  me  how  he  lived.*'  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  feeling ; — the  life  and  the  death  of  the 
good  are  to  be  considered  together,  according  to  that  Scrip* 
ture,  **  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  It  is  extremely  interesting 
to  know  how  thislruly  pious  and  devoted  woman  felt  when 
she  came  to  die.  Her  husband  says,  in,  a  letter  to  her 
parents : 

**  Her  feelings,  when  she  came  now  to  look  at  her  course  as  inevita- 
bly tendins' downward  to  the  grave,  were  far  from  being  such  as  she 
wished. — The  same  trait  of  character,  that  made  the  thousfht  ofleavini^ 
you  so  painful,  made  also  the  anticipation  of  being  talren  trom  her  other 
numerous  friends,  a  source  of  the  mo^t  sorrowful  feelings.  You  know 
how  ardent,  and  how  many  were  the  friendships  she  cherished.  When 
she  came  to  think  of  their  all  being  rent  asunder,  she  said,  much  as  had 
been  the  pleasure  she  had  dcrivea  from  them,  it  were  almost  better  to 
have  no  friends.  But  having  given  you  up,  the  severest  pang  was  over, 
and  as  she  drew  near  eternity,  other  feelings  threw  a  shade  over  these. 
She  did  not  love  the  world  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  yet  it  was  evident  that 
death  was  to  a  degree  taking  her  unawares ;  and  was  occasioning  her  a 
most  trying  disappoiutmenU"    p.  348. 

Two  tilings  were  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  mind  in 
reading  this  part  of  Mr.  ^Smith's  letter,  viz.  The  perfect 
naturalness  oi  this  grief,  and  the  Christian  simplicity  and  in-  /' 

genuousness  in  the  narration  of  it.     We  are  not  sure  that  ' 

some  would  not  have  chosen  to  hide  this  part  of  our  friend's 
history,  perferring  to  give  us  only  the  account  of  those  feel- 
ings and  remarks  which  indicate  the  triumphs  of  faith.  It 
was  a  strange  satisfaction,  we  must  confess,  to  know  that 
an  individual  of  the  undoubted  piety  and  exalted  worth  of 
this  beloved  woman,  had  sorrow  of  heart,  when,  in  spirit, 
she  began  to  say,  **  Mine  age  hast  thou  removed  like  a  shep- 
herd's tent ;  thou  wilt  cut  me  off  with  pining  sickness."  It 
comes  to  us  like  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  to  know,  that  as 
all  •  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,'  eminent 
Christians  likewise  take  part  in  the  same,  and  that  we  are 
permitted,  by  their  experience,  lo  feel,  that  moderated  sor- 
row, (not  murmuring  or  complaining,)  at  disappointed  hope 
and  the  prospect  of  premature  death,  may  consist  with  evi- 
dent tokens  of  acceptance  with  God.    Is  not  one  book  of 
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the  Bible  a  book  of  Lamentalions  T  We  are  always  happy 
to  hear  that  the  first  intimation  of  dying  is  received,  by  the 
Christian  patient,  with  composure,  much  more  with  pleas- 
ure ;  but  we  cannot  properly  regard  reluctance  at  the  sacri- 
fice and  suffering,  incident  to  early  death,  as  unfavorable 
to  Christian  character.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  all 
which  is  said  of  Mrs.  Smith's  first  feelings  in  view  of  her 
probable  decline  and  death,  make  the  impression  of  truth 
and  faithfulness  in  the  whole  narration  of  her  life  and  char- 
acter. 

When  she  had  given  up  the  hope  of  final  recovery,  a 
further  trial  awaited  her.  Notwithstanding  her  past  emi- 
nent dcvotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  her  sincere 
religious  principles  and  feelings,  and  her  frequent  seasons 
of  high  religious  enjoyment,  the  beginning  of  her  last  sick- 
ness and  her  expectation  of  its  fatal  issue  were  cheered 
with  no  religious  comfort.  Such  facts  as  these,  and  they 
are  not  unfrequent,  show  how  entirely  religious  frames  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  and  that,  when  we  may 
seem  to  have  ensured  religious  consolation  in  sickness,  by  a 
good  life,  God  is  as  much  a  sovereign  in.  bestowing  it,  as  in 
any  of  his  gifts.  We  know  of  nothing  which  abases  maa 
and  exalts  God  more  than  this,  that  spiritual  comfort  is  often 
withheld  from  the  best  of  Christians  in  times  of  need,  with- 
out an  apparent  reason.  We  may  say,  indeed,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  that  the  violent  shock  upon  the  nervous  sen- 
sibilities occasioned  by  the  sudden  discovery  that  death  is 
inevitable,  prevents  that  calm  and  quiet  state  of  mind  which 
is  necessary  to  faith  and  hope.  Some  proximate  cause,  no 
doubt,  there  always  is,  in  every  such  case  ;  but  the  permis- 
sion of  it,  and  the  prevalance  of  doubt  and  fear  for  a  season, 
compels  the  acknowledgment  that  God's  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways.  The  individual,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  be 
able  to  answer  every  question  relating  to  evidences  of  piety, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  yet  have  no  ray  of  hope. 
One  incident  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  interested,  at  this  time,  to  know  how  far  she 
might  be  justified  in  depending  upon  past  experience  for 
evidence  of  being  a  Christian.  A  remark  which  fell  from 
her  upon  this  point  deserves  consideration.  She  said  that 
ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  warning  Christians  not  to 
t^'ust  to  past  experience  for  evidence  of  personal  religioni 
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but  when  they  spoke  of  departed  Christians,  they'  would 
refer  to  their  lives  for  evidence  of  their  piety.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  the  reason  is  this :  In  speaking  ot  the 
departed,  we  refer  to  their  life  as  completed,  their  earlier 
evidences  of  piety  as  confirmed  by  death: — while,  with 
regard  to  \\\e  living,  it  is  necessary  to  impress  this  truth, 
that '  he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  shall  be  saved/ 

Another  point  of  great  practical  importance  is  suggested 
by  the  effort  which  we  are  told  Mrs.  S.  made  to  recollect 
particular  sins,  and  to  repent  of  them  one  by  one.  Mr.  Smith 
judiciously  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  it. 

**  I  dissuaded  her  from  pursuing  far  such  an  attempt  to  recall  paiticu- 
lar  transgressions,  as  calculated  at  the  present  time  unnecessarly  to- 
distress  her.  God  would  be  better  pleased,  1  assured  her,  with  her  pass 
ing  ihem  over  as  forgiven  and  blotted  out,  through  his  abounding  mercy* 
She  would  not  err  by  contenting  herself  wiih  a  more  general  repent- 
ance of  her  past  life,  feeling  that  it  had  been  all  imperrection  and  sin, 
and  abhorring  herself  on  account  of  it ;  which,  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness,  she  assured  me,  she  most  heartily  ^id/' — p.  353. 

One  day  she  called  for  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and 
began  to  read  the  account  of  the  river  of  death,  but  was 
unable  to  pursue  it.  Some  time  aftery  her  husband,  at  her 
request,  resumed  the  narrative,  but  she  was  obliged  to  ask 
him  to  stop.  She  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  great  excellence 
of  the  Bible  that  it  was  so  little  exciting ;  that  not  only  could 
the  most  common  minds  understand  it,  but  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerves  could  bear  its  representations,  better  than  those 
of  any  other  book.  She  accordingly  read,  after  this,  almost 
wholly  in  the  Bible. 

She  finally  obtained  peace  and  comfort  in  view  of  death, 
and  the  ground  of  it  seemed  to  be,  entire  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  But  she  drew  her  evidence  of  acceptance  with 
Hirn^  chiefly  from  what  she  had  previously  felt.  She  said 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  her  choice  to  die.  Freedom  in 
heaven  from  imperfection,  made  her  wish  to  be  there,  and 
the  expected  pleasure  of  meeting  departed  friends  gave  her 
much  satisfaction.  She  thought  it,  absurd  to  suppose  that 
departed  friends  in  heaven  would  not  recognise  each  other, 
and  enjoy  each  other's  love* 

The  few  last  days  of  her  life  were  perfectly  happy. 
Having  listened  to  a  part  of  2  Cor.  v.  "  For  we  know  that  if 
this  earthly  house,"  etc.,  she  said  that  it  removed  all  her 
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darkness  and  fears,  that  she  wished  for  nothing  more,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  be  with  her 'Saviour.  She  said  that 
she  had  no  ecstasies,  but  that  her  mind  was  composed  and 
quiet.  **  1  believe  all  that  is  written  in  the  word  of  God^  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  faith,  I  am  going  into  eternity ^ 
Sublime  and  glorious  words  ! 

Two  years  and  four  months  ago,  she  had  embarked  from 
Boston  as  a  missionary.  How  much  she  left  betiind  !  How 
short  her  missionary  life,  how  great  the  disappointment  at 
the  early  interruption  of  her  work  by  death !  "  Thou 
destroyest  the  hope  of  man  T'  ^  And  yet  — 

"  Sept.  22. — In  the  aflernoon,  ehc  said  to  me  with  much  earnestness, 
*  When  you  write  to  my  friends  aficr  all  is  over,  one  thing  1  wish  you 
would  make  prominent.  It  is,  that  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  course  I  have 
taken,  and  that  all  has  been  ordered  by  God/  [Meaning  in  her  becom- 
ing a  missionary.]  *  I  have  no  disposition  to  boast  of  my  labors  ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  left  my  friends  at>d  my  country  in  vain.  I  never 
have  regretted  having  done  so,  nor  do  I  now.  This  is  my  dying  testis 
monyJ  **    p.  858. 

**  *  Tell  my  friends,  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  lay  my  remains  any 
where  but  here,  on  missionary  ground.'  Afler  a  good  many  remarks, 
showing  the  brightness  of  her  views  of  spirituirl  things,  some  of  wliich 
could  be  but  indistinctly  heard,  she  exclaimed,  *  Wliat  a  goodly  company 
of  ancestors  shall  I  meet  there  !  Yes,  and  the  holy  angels,  and  the  Son 
of  God  !  Oh,  the  Almighty  God  !  You  know  nothinir  of  his  glorious 
majesty.  I  cannot  express  it ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  of  it,  that  yott 
may  think  that  yourselves  are  nothing.  I  have  thought  too  much  of 
myself.  In  this  sickness  I  have  thought  it  too  important  that  my  ease 
and  wants  should  be  consulted.  Wc  all  think  that  we  are  of  more  im* 
portance  than  we  are.    Beware  of  pride.'  " 

*(  We  sung  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Doddridge  on  the  eternal  Sabbath, 
commencing, 

*  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love.' 

**  To  my  surprise,  her  voice,  which  she  had  so  long  been  unable  to  use 
for  singing,  was  occasionally  heard  mingling  with  ours.  Her  face 
beamed  with  a  smile  of  ecstasy  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed  in  her  whole  aspect,  that  we  stopped  after  the  first  verse,  lest 
she  should  even  expire  while  drinking  the  cup  of  joy  we  had  presented 
to  her.  But  she  said  to  us,  *Goon;'  and  though  all  were  bathed  in 
tears,  and  hardly  able  to  articulate,  we  proceeded.  I  was  sitting  with 
her  hand  in  mine.  While  singing  the  second  verse,  she  pressed  it,  and 
turned  to  me  at  the  same  time  such  a  heavenly  smile  as  stopped  my 
utterance.  Before  we  reached  the  end,  she  raised  both  her  hands  above 
her  head,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  tears  of  pleasure,  and  almost 
in  shouting.  After  prayer,  she  said,  *  I  have  had  a  little  glimpse  of 
what  1  am  going  to  see.  It  waEk  but  a  glimpse,  and  perhaps  it  was  im- 
agination.'    But  it  seemed  a  glorious  sight.'  "    p.  360, 1. 
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tn  th^  Hceoiliit  of  her  last  tntntieht^y  lire  have  an  interest-' 
ing  fact 

•*  InTolontary  groans  w«re  ocessiotianf  attend  in  hsr  convulsions. 
These,  as  we  were  listening  to  them  with  painful  mnpathft  onee  to 
oar  surprise  malted  away  into  musical  notes ;  and  ror  a  moment  our 
ears  were  charmed  with  the  f\ill,  clear  tones  of  the  sweetest  melody. 
No  words  were  articulated,  and  she  was  evidently  unconscious  of  every 
thing  about  her.  It  beemed  as  if  her  soul  was  already  joining  in  the 
songs  of  heaven,  while  it  was  yet  so  connected  with  the  body  as  to  com- 
mand its  uncOnscioQs  sympathy."    p.  364. 

We  can  never  forget  the  efiect  of  thi«  incident  upon  our 
minds  when  we  first  heard  it  read.  We  cannot  remetnber 
any  incident  in  the  dying  scene  of  any  individual  so 
peculiar  and  striking,  We  have  been  accustonned  to  con- 
sider the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Evarts,  taking  into  view 
his  natural  temperament,  as  more  remarkable  than  those 
of  any  other  departed  friend  whom  we  have  ever  known* 
One  of  his  exclamations  was,  "01  the  face  of  Godf 
Perhaps  this  was  only  anticipation  ;  it  may  have  been  vision. 
But  the  incident  just  referred  to  in  the  last  moments 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  is  certainly  very  striking.  Those  musical 
sounds  were  wonderful.  They  remind  one  of  those  Which 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Memnon's  statue  at  sunrise. 
They  were  the  accidental  notes  of  the  harp,  when  one  is 
removing  the  strings.  The  swan's  last  song  is  sweetest; 
so  was  it  with  this  "  bird"  when  fleeing  "  to  her  mountain.** 
The  passage  last  quoted  from  the  memoir  will,  we  doubt 
not,  long  be  remembered  by  ail  who  read  the  book. 

'  "  Not  long  after,  she  again  opened  her  eves  in  a  state  of  conscious" 
ness.  A  smile  of  perfect  happiness  lightea  up  her  emaciated  features. 
She  looked  detiberately  around  upon  different  objects  in  the  room,  and 
then  fixed  upon  me  a  look  of  the  tenderest  affection.  *  *  *  Her 
frequent  prayers  that  the  Saviour  would  meet  hqr  in  the  dark  valley, 
liave  already  been  mentioned.  By  her  smile,  she  undoubtedly  intended 
to  assure  us,  that  she  had  found  him.  Words  she  could  not  utter  to  eX« 
press  what  she  felt.  Life  continued  to  struggle  with  its  last  eneniy 
until  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  ;  when  her  affectionate  heart 
gradually  ceased  to  beat,  and  her  soul  took  its  final  departure  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord."    p.  364. 

She  died  Sept.  30,  1836,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age, 
having  been  a  missionary  about  two  years  and  four  months, 
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On  receiviog  the  intelliffence  of  her  de^th,  the  American 
Consul  put  his  flag  at  half  mast,  as  did  all  the  American 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  eight  or  ten  in  number.  The  ladies 
at  Smyrna,  contrary  to  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  place, 
followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  Her  grave  was  the 
first  in  a  new  cemetery,  prepared  by  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican residents.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  funeral 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis. 

The  memoir  closes  with  a  most  interesting  chapter  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  on  some  of  the  traits  of  missionary  charac- 
ter, and  the  habits  of  this  lamented  servant  of  Christ ;  to 
which  is  added  an  appropriate  monody  by  her  friend,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  beginning,— 

**  So, — Syria  hath  thy  dust,— thou  who  wert  bom 
Amid  my  own  wild  hillocks."— 

We  naturally  ask,  why  this  excellent  and  useful  mission- 
ary came  forth  as  a  flower  and  was  cut  down  7  Recollec- 
tions of  similar  events  crowd  upon  our  minds.  We  have 
almost  wondered  whether  missionary  labor  is  performed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  universe.  If  so,  we  see  apparent  rea- 
son in  the  removal  of  able  and  accomplished  laoorers  from 
this  field,  that  they  mav  preach  to  other  spirits  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.  iBut  we  check  such  fancies.  We  think 
of  our  common  doom,  to  die.  No  one  can  be  too  good  or 
too  useful  to  die.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  in  view  of  our 
general  fate,  who  dies  first,  especially  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  has  the  keys  of  death,  and  consults  the  good  of  his 
cause  when  He  so  frequently  opens  the  gates  of  death  to  the 
most  devoted  and  useful  of  his  servants.  The  corn  of 
wheat  that  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies,  brings  forth  fruit. 
This  memoir,  we  are  persuaded,  will  greatly  advance  the 
missionary  cause. 

What  a  cause  this  is,  which  consumes  so  much  treasure, 
calls  for  such  sacrifices,  separates  earthly  ties,  and  still,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  view  of  all  which  it  has  cost,  is  more 
precious  than  ever  to  its  friends  1  There  must  be  something 
real  and  substantial  in  the  object  which  is  thus  pursued. 
Visionary  and  romantic  schemes  are  soon  found  out,  and 
cease  to  delude  their  votaries.  But  the  spirit  of  missions 
throughout  Christendom  is  increasing  in  depth  and  strength. 
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Men  and  women,  some  of  them  the  choice  ones  of  Christian 
lands,  are  yearly  baptized  into  this  work  for  the  dead. 
Times  of  commercial  depression  and  disaster  seem,  at  least 
in  one  instance,  of  late,  to  have  increased  the  missionary 
fund.  In  the  year  1837,  remarkable  for  commercial  dis- 
tress, the  contributions  to  the « American  Board  amounted  to 
$252,000,  while  in  the  previous  year  of  general  prosperity, 
they  were  only  $176,000,  being  an  increase  or  $76,0001 
Even  sectarian  divisions  and  separation  of  labor  amongst  its 
friends  are  swelling  the  amount  of  missionary  effort ;  perse- 
cution  in  foreign  lands  scatters  its  influence  only  to  increase 
it.     In  spite  of  every  difficulty  it  holds  on  its  way. 

When  we  think  of  the  heathen  world  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain  together  until  now,  and  then  consider  the  in- 
tention and  efforts  of  Christians,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
relieve  them,  it  makes  us  think  of  the  patriarch  Jacob's 
dwelling  in  mourning  and  lamentation  and  wo,  and  Joseph's 
wagons  standing  at  the  door,  waiting  to  make  the  mourning 
household  partakers  of  the  plenty  of  Egypt. 

We  are  able,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  we  intend,  to 
pour  into  the  heathen  world  an  amount  of  consolation  for  its 
sorrows,  joy  for  its  sufTerinj^,  knowledge  for  its  iffnorance, 
cultivation  and  refinement  for  its  barbarism,  which,  no  be- 
nevolent mind  can  contemplate  without  earnest  longings  for 
its  accomplishment. 

Apart  from  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  it  is  interesting  to 
think  what  blessings  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow 
upon  the  heathen  and  pagan  world. 

There  is  the  bliss  of  virtuous,  domestic  relations,  relief 
from  bodily  tortures,  from  human  sacrifices,  the  establish- 
ment of  humane  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  sick  and  insane ; — of  which  institutions,  the  pagan 
and  heathen  world  contains  not  one  original  example. 
Useful  knowledge,  with  the  pleasure  which  its  acquisition 
affords,  as  well  as  the  practical  benefits  of  it,  is  yet  to  be 
enjoyed  by  entire  heathen  nations ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
pagan  countries  are,  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to 
enjoy  similar  blessings,  which  their  wise  men,  if  they  had  the 
benevolence  of  the  Christian  religion,  might  now  in  some 
measure  impart.  Geb^raphy,  natural  history,  astronomy, 
mineralogy,  botany,  writing,  engraving,  painting,  the  various 
arts  of  locomotion,  with  good  roads  and  bridges,  and  the 
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imuimereble  inventioD^  of  the  civUized  world,  are  ready,  ai 
sooD  as  the  heathen  tribes  are  prepared  to  receive  them,  to 
break  upon  them,  like  the  successive  works  of  God  upon 
jchaos,  at  creation.  The  blessings  of  good  laws  and  just 
|;ovemment  await  the  pagan  and  heathen  world. 

The  heathen  world  Has  this  advantage,  that,  whereas  we 
have  spent  centuries  in  inventing  useful  arts,  they  are  to  re- 
ceive tnem  disencumbered  of  the  slow  processes  by  which 
we  arrived  at  them.  They  are  to  take  our  conclusions 
for  premises,  and  with  the  impatient  curiosity  and  activity 
of  awakened  mind»  push  on  inquiry  to  further  results. 
Sublime,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  scenes  amongst  them  when 
the  human  mind  awakes  from  its  sleep  of  ages,  and  goes 
forth  like  Samson  to  shake  itself,  as  in  ancient  times.  It  is 
an  honor  and  privilege  to  live  at  this  age  of  the  world,  when 
we  can  be  instruments  of  this  renovation. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  not  only  at  the  communicative 
nature  of  Christianity  with  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  probable  permanency  of  its  influences,  com- 
pared with  that  of  ancient  kingdoms.  Take  Egypt  for  aii 
example.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  proverbial, 
yet  how  little  has  the  world  profited  by  them.  They  were 
once  the  people,  and  their  wisdom  died  with  them.  The  world, 
instead  of  being  taught  by  them,  sends  her  wise  men  to  spell 
out  what  they  thought  and  said,  from  their  hieroglyphics. 
Concerning  the  knowledge  which  these  emblems  were  in- 
tended to  impart,  '^  Destruction  and  Death  say,  we  have 
heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.**  We  think  of  Cham- 
pollion  in  a  mausoleum,  lying  on  his  back,  far  up  under  the 
roof,  sketching  the  mystic  signs.  So  passes  the.  wisdom  of 
this  world  which  knew  not  God.  Will  any  nation  which  re- 
ceives and  retains  Christianity  ever  become  a  desert,  and  its 
places  of  sepultured  grandeur  echo  to  the  foot-fall  of  the  sol- 
itary and  adventurous  traveller,  searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time^  the  indentures  of  its  caves  and  ruins  indicate  ? 
"VVe  believe  it  to  be  impossible.  Besides,  increasing  inter- 
course will  keep  the  various  portions  of  the  world  frpm  stag- 
nation and  decay,  as  the  currents  and  tides  of  ocean  do  its 
.own  ports.  Those  who  assist  in  diffusing  Christianity,  we 
believe,  are  doing  an  imperishable  work. 
'  The  Christian  Church  appreciates  these  things  to  a  great 
extent,  but  not  in  their  full  importance^    Some  of  the  com- 
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plaints  which  we  hear,  and  know  to  be  felt,  that  no  more  is 
done,  are  good  signs.  They  are  like  the  sounds  in  the  ice 
in  spring,  which  indicate  that  the  sun  and  streams  are 
breaKing  up  the  bonds  of  winter.  Seed  time  and  harvest 
must  come.  Prophecy,  like  the  vegetative  power  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  restrained.  The  embarkation  of  every 
companjr  of  missionaries,  the  death  of  every  servant  of  Christ 
on  missionary  ground,  is  a  repeated  assurance  that  there  is 
a  spirit  of  determination  and  of  self-sacrifice,  divinely  in- 
spired and  guided,  as  we  trust,  which  cannot  fail  to  see  its 
end  accomplished. 

Into  this  great  work,  the  lamented  subject  of  the  memoir 
before  us  entered  with  her  whole  soul  and  strength.  Her 
influence  as  a  missionary,  so  far  from  being  ended,  is  but 
just  beginning.  Great  enterprises  when  somewhat  advan- 
ced, receive  strength  and  excite  enthusiasm,  by  the  names 
and  memoirs  of  their  early  founders.  When  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  the  Syrian  mission  was  established,  begin  to 
appreciate  its  efforts,  they  will  revive  its  early  history ;  the 
name  and  character  of  this  missionary  female  will  then 
be  honorable  and  precious,  and  she  will  be  to  them  a 


^' star  of  Arcadf ,  } 


"  Of"  Syriaik  '*  Cynosure."— 

Several  things  constitute  Mrs,  Smith  a  good  example  in 
the  missionary  work. 

She  entered  the  missionary  service  for  life. 

We  have  heard  missionaries,  who  acted  on  this  principle, 
say,  that  they  had  already  experienced  the  "  hundred  fold  in 
this  life,"  according  to  the  promise.  All  who  are  supremely 
devoted  to  this  work,  regard  enlistment  in  it  for  life  as  es- 
sential to  the  highest  happiness  as  well  as  to  the  greatest 
usefulness.  It  is  a  great  means  of  posthumous  influence  for 
a  missionary  to  die  on  the  field  of  his  labor.  His  tomb  or 
head-stone  in  coming  years,  will  be  moss-grown  with  hal- 
lowed associations.  His  bones  will,  in  some  spiritual  sense, 
be  like  the  bones  of  Elisha.  A  missionary  who  dies  on  his 
field,  is  like  a  plant  that  goes  to  seed  on  the  spot  where  it 
grew,  and  scatters  itself  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Chris- 
tians at  home  associate  his  name  with  the  martyrs.  There 
is  a  canonizing  disposition  in  the  human  mind.  '  The  names 
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and  memories  of  the  faithful  are  tutelar  influences  to  pious 
feeling  and  sacred  efforts.  This  law  of  social  influence  may 
be  one  reason  why  '  the  death  of  his  saints'  is  '  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord/    We  cannot  think  of  the  death  of  a 

.  missionary  in  his  field  of  labor^  otherwise  than  as  a  most  ap- 

.  propriate  and  desirable  termination  of  his  course.  It  gives 
the  friends  of  missions  confidence  in  their  work,  adds  mor^l 
power  to  appeals,  excites  respect  for  the  cause  in  the  con)- 

.munity,  to  know  and  feel  that  missionaries  are  missionaries 
for  iife.  But  this  is  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  privilege  than 
as  a  duty.  Eflbrts  to  recover  health  and  to  prolong  life  by 
a  return  to  one's  native  land  are  obviously  desirable  and 
pri^per,  alld^are  not  inconsistent  withr  the  general  principle 

.  m  question.    Let  us  hear  the  opinion  and  feelipg  of  JMrs. 

;  Smith  upon  this  point. 

**  An  enlistment  for  Hie,  as  a  general  tbiog,  is  quite  essential  to  the 
peimanenee  of  this  great  enterprise.  If  I  anticipated  retorning  in  sev- 
-en  years,  I  should  be  thinking  more  about  that  event,  I  fear,  than  I 
ought.  Now  I  try  to  realize  that  this  is  my  home  (or  life ;  that  heie 
are  all  my  interesls.  I  do  not  wish  to  feel  that  I  am  a  foreigner,  but  a 
denizen ;  and  I  hope  to  live,  if  it  please  Grod,  to  a  good  old  age,  among 
this  people.*'    p.  184. 

She  had  a  professional  enthusiasm  as  a  missionary. 

Before  she  left  her  native  land,  her  love  for  missionary 
work  led  her  to  disinterested  labors*  among  the  Moheean 
Indians.  When  she  entered  the  foreign  missionary  service, 
she  was  like  a  ship  that  spreads  every  inch  of  canvass  to  the 
breeze,  and  shows  that  its  impulse  is  felt  through  her  entire 
frame.  Illustrations  of  her  enthusiastic  love  for  her  work 
occur  on  almost  every  page  of  her  memoir.  One  fact  will 
suffice  as  an  example ; — we  refer  to  her  earnestness  in 
learning  the  Arabic  language.  She  had  no  special  taste  fpr 
the  study  of  languages.  Her  time  was  much  occupied  by 
her  school.  Her  husband  was  her  only  teacher,  and  his 
labors  prevented  him  from  giving  her  much  tirpe  in  this  in- 
struction. She  often  wept  at  the  difficulties  she  met  with  in 
acquiring  the  tongue,  and  would  sometimes  say  in  despair, 
'that  she  should  never  learn  it.  There  were  excuses  enough 
for  relinquishing  the  study,  had  she  been  so  disposed.  But 
she  was  unwilling  to  live  as  a  missionary  amongst  a  peoplei 
and  be  ignorant  of  their  language.  This  reason  prevailed. 
In  less  than  nine  months  after  she  learned  the  Arabic  signs. 
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3be.  began  to  pray  in  Arabic  with  the  little  girl  whom  nke 
had  taken  into  her  family.  In  two  months  more  she  led  in 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  native  female  prayer  meeting. 
These  efforts  were  extemporaneous.  The  last  winter  of  her 
life,  she  began  to  translate  an  Arabic  grammar,  written  in 
Arabic,  (which  had  been  her  only  written  guide  I)  for  the 
use  of  missionary  females  who  might  succeed  her,  hoping  to 
make  their  task  in. acquiring  this  difficult  tongue  easier  tnaa 
hers  had  been. 

The  fact  of  her  being  without  children  of  her  own,  gave 
'  her  more  time  for  her  missionary  studie0  and  other  labors. 
We  refer,  in  these  remarks,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  her  as  to  her  spirit  as  a 
missionary.  She  did  not  enter  the  missionary  service  mere- 
ly as  a  wife.  She  was  a  missionary  herself,  and  she  makes 
this  to  appear  in  all  her  plans  and  conduct.  She  might 
have  considered  it  enough  to  be  the  companion  and  the 
housekeeper  of  a  missionary.  She  was  a  companion,  indeed, 
and  a  most  excellent  housekeeper,  but  still  she  was  a  mis- 
sionary, and  a  noble  instance  of  energtic,  resolute  industry, 
joined  with  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  a  true  lady.  For 
though,  in  her  character  as  a  missionary,  she  was  like  a  tree 
that  has  roots  of  its  own,  yet  as  a  wife  and  companion,  she 
mingled  her  branches  with  those  of  the  tree  which  had 
received  her  to  its  side ;  and  they  threw  one  shadow  in  that 
weary  land. 

But  with  all  her  enthusiasm  as  a  missionary, 

She  was  free  from  extravagant,  radical  views  and  feelings. 
.  Her  labors  of  love  were  joined  with  the  patience  of  hope. 
She  expected  that  when  she  had  reached  a  good  old  age, 
she  should  see  changes  ip  the  population  around  her.  That 
this  feeling  was  not  the  result  of  idleness,  but  of  calm  and 
sober  views  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  missionary 
work,  is  evident  from  her  incessant  industry  and  exhausting 
labors.  She  was  like  a  faithful  husbandman  that  hath  loqg 
patience  for  the  latter  rain. 

We  nowhere  find  in  her  writings  impatient  rebukes  of  the 
churches  at  home  for  their  want  of  zeal.  She  gives  us 
solemn  apd  faithful  admonitions  and  reproofs  which  no 
Christian  mind  can  resist ;  but  they  are  noiseless  and  impres- 
sive a»  Uie  twilight.  They  make  us  think  of  our  duty  and 
of  our  peglect  pf  it»  and  not  of  the  irritation  and  fretfulness 
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of  our  reprover.  Her  manner,  as  in  all  cases,  was  the  tran- 
script of  the  heart.  No  great  and  permanent  work  can  be 
accomplished  with  an  irritable,  impatient  spirit.  Mrs. 
Smith's  spirit  and  manner  in  her  work,  remind  us  of  what 
Foster  says,  in  his  Decision  of  Character,  when  speaking  of 
Howard.  She  ^  had  an  equability  of  manner,  which  scarce- 
ly appeared  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy,  it  was 
so  totally  the  reverse  of  any  thing  like  turbulence  or  agita- 
tion. It  was  the  calmness  of  an  intensity  kept  uniform  by 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbiddinc;  it  to  be  more,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be  less.'' 

She  was  remarkable  for  her  private  religious  habits. 

Incidental  facts  in  her  letters  and  journals,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Smith  in  his  sketch  of  her  character,  present 
her  to  us  in  this  respect  as  worthy  of  love  and  imitation. 
She  made  her  circumstances  yield  to  her  desire  to  be  alone 
with  God.  We  see  in  her  uniform  habits  of  private  prayer  the 
secret  of  her  devotedness  to  arduous  and  self  denying  la- 
bor, and  of  her  uniform  tone  of  religious  feeling.  Solitary 
pryer  seems  to  have  been  her  great  and  constant  source  of 
enjoyment  since  her  conversion.  She  was  not  fully  aware 
of  the  influence  she  was  exerting  by  this  means ;  for  the 
good  she  accomplished  is  as  much  the  result  of  her  being 
good,  as  of  her  active  employment  By  the  religious  chai-- 
acter  she  was  thus  assisted  to  form,  as  well  as  by  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  her  private  devotions,  her  Father,  who  saw 
her  in  secret,  is  rewarding  her  openly. 

Though  in  a  land  of  exile  she  conscientiously  cherished 
the  feelings  and  private  observances  of  cultivated  life. 

We  should  infer  from  the  history  of  her  foreign  residence, 
that,  while  abroad,  she  regarded  every  thing  that  aflfects  the 
manners  and  character,  as  scrupulously  as  in  her  native 
land.  She  yielded  to  no  neglectful  spirit  of  indolence :  she 
made  order  and  beauty  spring  around  her  path ;  she  did 
not  degenerate,  by  comparative  seclusion,  in  any  of  those 
things  which,  though  trivial  in  themselves,  greatly  affect  the 
moral  feelings.    Herbert  says, 

'  Affect,  in  things  about  thee^  cleanliness, 
That'  all  may  gladly  hoard  thee,  as  a  flower.' 

While  the  motive  here  offered,  was  necessarily  weakened 
by  the  circumstances  of  her  seclusiooi  we  should  infer  from 
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Mi0  Life  before  us^  that  she  aim(sd  at  the  highest  propriety 
^D  all  her  doa^estic  arrangemeotk,  from  principle,  and  for  its 
efiect  upon  her  own  character.  She  also  cultivated  a  love 
for  the  works|  pf  God.  Ip  ;the  midst  of  a  shipwreck*  the 
ev^eoiog  star.  Just  jinking  below  the  horizon*  caught  her  eye» 
and  gave  her  a  sensation  of  hope.  Oq  the  wild  and  precip- 
itous places  near  Mount  Lebanon  the  'passion  flower,'  and 
the  *  dragon's,  mouth/  attracted  her  observation. 

"  Thus  pleasares  are  spread  tlirough  the  earth, 
In  stray  gifts,  to  be  etaimed  by  whoerer  shall  find ;" 

and  she  kept  her  eye  and  heart  open,  and  cherished  the 
influence  of  a  love  of  nature  in  refining  and  elevating  the 
moral  feelinp.  By  this  and  other  means,  she  is  now  exert- 
ing, through  her  published  Life,  an  influence  upon  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  communitV,  and  '  them  of  reputation/ 
who  are  attracted  by  her  good  taste  and  refinement  joined 
with  ardent  feelings.  The  niemoir,  we  are  happy  to  see,  is 
extending  its  circulation  amongst  this  part  of  the  community* 
'We  cannot  resist  the  reflection,  in  view  of  this:  How  im- 
portant are  the  private  habits,  and  the  private  hours  of  one 
who  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  extensive  usefulness  I  Their  in** 
fluence,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  have  no  limits.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  act  in  private  and  hidden  life,  upon  high 
moral  principle,  and  when  no  eye  sees  us,  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  to  walk  with  God. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  with  unqualified  praise.    To  some  it  no  doubt  ap* 

Eears  inexpedient  ever  to  do  so.  We  hope  we  shall  do  it, 
owever,  whenever  we  have  as  good  an  opportunity  as  the 
present.  We  think  it  cynical  and  evil-eyed  to  seek  for 
netractions  land  qualifications  in  speaking  of  the  good.  De- 
fects and  sins,  of  course,  they  all  -have  in  their  measure. 
We  are  for  reversing  the  sentiment  of  the  sly  Mark  Anto- 
ny ; — for  it  is  also  true  that 

The*  s'Mii  ^  that  men  dOr  lives  After  them/ 
The'  evU  *  Is  often  Interred  with  their  bones.' 

We  love  to  think  of  a  certain  example  of  praise,  in  the 
Bible,  spoken  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us:  ''Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
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in  the  earth ;  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  one  that  feareth 
God,  and  eschewelh  evil  ?"  Just  •  praise'  is  *  comely '  to,  as 
well  as  *  for,  the  upright/ 

Mrs.  Smith's  private  journal  was  lost  in  her  shipwreck. 
We  could  better  spare  some  lost  manuscripts  of  much  re- 
pute ;  for  we  believe  that  her  journal  contained  invaluable 
records  of  her  private  religious  life.  We  think  that  some 
have  been  whimsical  in  denouncing  diaries,  as  written  with 
an  eye  to  publication^  Suppose  that  they  were?  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  urging  this  as  an  objection  against 
keeping  a  log-book  at  sea.  Others,  who  almost  exclude  the 
passive  from  Christian  experience,  and  think  little  of  medi- 
tative frames  of  mind,  and  affect  a  sort  of  smartness  in  their 
religious  feelings,  have  no  patience  with  these  writings.  We 
mourn  over  this  degeneracy.  Eminently  good  and  useful 
Christians  have  had  great  conflicts  in  their  private  religious 
experience,  Such  things  seem  inseparable  from  eminent 
religious  usefulness.  *  Bread-corn  is  bruised:'  (las.  28:  28,) 
it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  see  the  process. 

The  portrait  in  this  volume,  we  are  told,  is  by  no  means  a 
correct  likeness.  Another  engraving  is  to  be  made  from  the 
excellent  original  portrait  in  her  father's  possession,  and  it  is 
the  wish  of  many  of  her  friends  that  the  purchaser  of  this 
volume  may  be  supplied,  gratuitously,  with  the  new  likeness, 
and  substitute  it,  in  the  volume,  for  the  present  engraving. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  we  recollect  no  volume  of  biography  which  has 
affected  us  with  so  many  delightful  emotions.  The  early 
Christian  experience,  the  supreme  devotion  to  Christ,  the 
disinterested  and  self-denying  labors,  the  enthusiastic  ardor 
in  the  missionary  work,  the  calm  and  quiet  energy,  the  ex- 
treme sensibility  to  all  that  is  naturally  beautiful  and  sublime, 
the  composed  and  tranquil  mind  in  perils  by  sea,  the  sadness 
and  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  premature  death,  the  sublime 
faith,  the  final  joy,  the  involuntary  music  in  death,  of  this 
Christian  female,  have  excited  in  us  no  common  feelings. 
We  borrow  a  part  of  an  old  epitaph,  with  a  slight  alteration  : 

**  Death !  ere  thou  takest  '*  many  a  "  vrift, 
Virtuoas,  fair  and  good  as  she, 
, ;  Qhrist  sl^all  launch  a  dart  at  thee.** 
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ARTICLE  IX. 


Critical  Notic  es. 

1. — Jfotes^  Critical  and  Pfacticaly  on  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
designed  as  a  general  help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  In^ 
struction.  By  George  Bush^  Prof,  of  Heb,  and  Orient. 
Lit.^  JV*.  Y.  City  University.  In  two  volumes.  Third 
Edition.  Andover  and  New^York :  Gould,  Newman  and 
Sazton,  1839.  pp.  364,  444. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  completion  of  Prof. 
Bush's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  the  first  volume  of  which  we 
have  hefore  noticed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  com« 
mentary  is  better  adapted  to  popular  use  than  any  other,  but 
we  think  that  its  author  has  formed  a  happy  conception  of 
what  a  commentary  ought  to  be.  We  think  that  his  work  on 
Genesis  exhibits  the  foUowing  excellences.  (To  say  that  it 
has  some  faults  is  only  to  say,  it  is  a  human  production.) 

First.  A  clear  exposition  of  the  original  text.  The  first  duty 
of  a  commentator  is  to  express  clearly  the  sense  of  his  author. 
He  must  therefore  have  a  correct  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  language  in  which  his  author  wrote ;  not  a  mere  lexico* 
graphical  knowledge,  but  an  acquaintance  with  idioms,  and  a 
nice  discernment  of  the  variations  in  the  ustis  loquendi.  He 
must  be  able  to  trace  analogies  between  words,  to  adduce 
parallelisms,  and  place  the  reader  in  the  precise  situation  of 
those  whom  the  author  originally  addressed.  Prof.  Bush  has 
adopted  the  happy  method  of  often  giving  at  the  outset  the 
original  Hebrew  word  or  phrase  with  a  literal  version,  and  he 
confirms  his  rendering,  wnen  the  case  demands,  by  a  copious 
citation  of  parallels.  This  process  often  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extended  exposition,  and  puts  the  reader  at  once  .in 
the  footsteps  of  an  oriental.  It  thus  in  a  measure  supplies 
the  place  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

Secondly.  A  commendable  fearlessness  in  meetings  and  gen^ 
eral  success  in  solving^  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  text.  Com- 
mentators often  eschew  the  real  difficulties,  and  wax  mightily 
erudite  and  eloquent  where  there  is  nothing  to  trouble  them. 
Not  so  Prof.  Bush.  He  shuns  nothing,  shrinks  from  nothing, 
but  marches  up  boldly  to  the  loci  vexati.    Hence  the  reader 
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when  harassed  with  the  obscureness  of  the  text  is  not  vexed 
with  evasions  in  his  commentator,  but  finds  a  readiness  to 

give  solutions  which  seldom  leave  the  mind  so  unsatisfied  as 
ley  found  it.  The  Professor  is  happy  in  his  use  of  the  an- 
cient versions,  and  the  Targums,  and  by  means  of  them  often 
puts  his  reader  upon  the  right  track  of  interpreting  for  him- 
self. 

Thirdly.  True  judiciatisness  cmd  candor.  He  seems  to  know 
when  to  be  diffuse  and  when  to  be  brief;  makes  no  display  of 
learning  for  mere  effect ;  does  not  mean  to  bring  a  '^prejudi- 
cate  sense"  to  the  sacred  volume,  nor  to  sustain  any  precon- 
ceived system,  but  chooses  to  follow  where  inspiration  leads, 
and  to  substantiate  his  assertions,  as  far  as  truth  requires,  by 
philological  induction.  Hence  the  reader  is  freed  from  sus- 
picions that  the  commentary  is  to  be  made^an  instrument  for 
f  arty  purposes,  and  to  defend  a  favorite  nect  per- faa  vel  nefa9. 
'rof.  Bush  is  not  a  sectarian  expositor. 

Fourthly;  Fulness  and  pertinency  of  illuitratum.  Our  author 
has  a  good  idea  of  the  requisite  furniture  for  a  commentary, 
and  hence  avails  himself  of  oriental  sourcea  of  illustration, 
and  makes  travellers  largely  tributary  to  the  explanation  of 
costumes,  manners,  topography,  etc.  etc.  His  ideas  are  thus 
expressed  with  vividness  and  spirit. 

Fifthly.  The  work  is  consequently  well  fitted  to  arrest  and 
confine  attention.  Prof.  Bush  is  very  far  from  presenting  the 
truths  of  Scri]^ure  in  a  dry  light.  He  is  evidently  in  love 
with  his  work,  and  writes  con  amore ;  he  therefore  diffuses 
an  interest  through  his  pages  and  allures  the  reader  to  further 
investigation.  His  quotations  from  the  old  English  fathers 
are  especially  rich  and  attriictive,  and  his  work  is  so  written 
as  to  be  interesting  in  the  perusal  as  well  as  useful  for  refer- 
ence. 

Sixthly.  Practical  character.  The  Notes  are  written  with 
the  recollection  that  "  all  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness,"  and 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  is  quick  with  spiritual 
vitality.  There  is  a  union  of  the  exegetical  with  the  ethical, 
and  an  ease  and  felicity  in  the  introduction  of  practical  re- 
marks, which  we  are  always  glad  to  see.  The  German  mode 
of  severing  the  homiletic  from  the  hermeneutic  interpretation 
may  be  desirable  for  certain  classes  and  at  certain  times, 
but  is  not  the  best  adapted  for  popular  benefit  among  churches 
like  our  own. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  Prof.  Bush  has  adopted  a 
happy  medium  for  instructing  and  quickenin?  the  mass  of 
mind  in  our  religious  community.    We  anticipate  an  exten- 
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sive  and  1>eiieficial  influence  from  his  biblical  labors,  and  cor* 
dially  recommend  his  Notes  on  Genesis  to  ministers,  theolo- 
sicai  students,  teachers  in  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools* 
we  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  appearance  of  his  com* 
mentary  on  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we 
expect  that  his  originality  of  conception,  and  his  industrious 
research,  will  be  the  means  of  awakening  a  fresher  and  more 
general  desire  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  textb 

2. — The  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  William  JenkSj  D.  D.  of  Boston.  Published 
at  Brattleboroughj  Vt.^  by  the  Brattleborough  Typographic 
Company* 

This  great  work  has  been  completed  for  several  months, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  its  vari« 
ous  and  very  useful  contents.    This  plan  of  re-editing  Henry's 
Exposition,  in  an  abridged  form,  originated  with  John  C.  Hx>l* 
brook,  Esq.,  of  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  and  was  by  him  communi- 
cated to  Drs.  Jenks  and  Wisner  of  Boston.     The  latter  hav- 
ing engaged  in  his  duties  as  one   of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,'  did 
not  engage  actually  in  the  enterprise.     Dr.  Jenks  has  had  the 
sole  general  charge  and  responsibility.    He  has,  however,  re- 
ceived able  assistance  from  several  gentlemen,  particularly 
from  his  son,  Joseph  W.  Jenks,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  L.  Ives 
Hoadley  of  Charlestown.     Both  are  to  be  considered  as  joint 
editors  with  Dr.  Jenks   in  the    undertaking.     It   was   soon 
agreed  to  combine  with  Henry's,  Dr  Scott's  admirable  Com- 
mentary, as  far  as  it  was  practicable.     Much  use  has  also 
been  made  of  the  labors  of  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Doddridge,  Camp- 
bell, McKnight,  Bloomfield,  Kuinoel,  Rosenmueller  father  and 
son,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Adam  Clarke,  Stuart,  and  many  others. 
The  text,  according  to  the  common  version,  is  first  printed ; 
then  succeed  the  exposition  of  Henry  abridged ;  Scott's  ob- 
servations condensed,  and,  finally,  original  and  selected  notes 
and  illustrations  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  and  of  a  cri'* 
tical,  philological,  topographical,  geographical  and  practical 
character. 

The  work  is  completed,  (not  including  the  supplement,)  in 
five  large  octavo  volumes,  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
pages  in  all.  The  reading  matter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
seventy  common  octavos  of  450  pages  each,  which  would 
have  cost,  at  the  common  price,  more  than  150  dollars.  The 
whole  cost  of  bringing  out  the  work,  exclusive  of  paper,  print- 
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mg  and  binding,  lias  been  about  50,000  dollars.  On  the  whole, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  works  ever  published  in 
this  country,  ranking  in  the  same  class  in  respect  to  the  pecu- 
niary outlay,  with  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopiedia  and 
Lieber's  American  Encyclopedia.  The  principal  advantages 
of  the  publication  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

1.  It  has  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Henry.  It  presents  the  best 
thoughts  of  this  prince  of  practical  commentators  in  a  com- 
pressed form.  Most  biblical  readers  have  not  the  time  to  read 
Henry  in  its  exuberant  and  diffuse  original  shape.  It  includes 
too  much,  as  we  may  say,  of  a  good,  thing.  We  are  cloyed 
with  the  excessive  sweetness.  Besides,  Henry  deduces  many 
thoughts  from  his  texts,  which  do  not  legitimately  flow  from 
them.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  additions  to  the  word  of  God. 
They  were  not  suggested  by  logical  reasoning  or  fair  infer- 
ence, but  by  a  prolific  fancy.  Henry's  thoughts  have  been 
extracted  and  condensed,  in  the  Comprehensive  Commentary, 
As  we  believe,  honestly  and  conscientiously.  There  could  be, 
indeed,  no  motive  for  prevarication  and  deception.  The  ori- 
ginal exposition  is  so  multiplied  among  us,  that  the  cheat 
could  have  been  instantly  detected. 

2.  We  have  many  of  the  most  valuable  practical  remarks, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  exegetical  notes  of  Dr.  Scott.  This 
venerable  Commentator  was  not  accurately  skilled  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  mere  philological 
work,  his  commentary  is  very  deficient.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  of  sound  judgment,  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  large  experience  in  the  Christian  life,  and 
firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  orthodox  doctrines.  Hence,  his 
commentary,  as  a  practical  work,  is  unrivalled.  It  is  full  of 
experimental  knowledge  for  the  advanced  Christian.  Dr.  Scott 
is  always  sober  and  in  earnest.  The  editors  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  have  done  well  to  copy  largely  from 
him.  He  has  not  the  sententiousness  or  the  lively  terms  of 
Henry ;  but  neither  has  he  the  conceits,  the  prolixity,  and 
the  inconsequential  reasonings  which  considerably  mar  the 
pages  of  Henry. 

3.  We  attach  great  value  to  the  more  direct  and  original 
labors  of  Dr.  Jenks  and  his  coadjutors.  The  results  of  their 
investigations  are  not  indeed  so  prominent,  being  found  mostly 
in  the  smallest  type.  They  have  condensed  in  a  limited  space 
much  curious  and  important  information,  the  fruits  of  learned 
study,  and  of  extensive  reading.  Familiar  use  has  been  made 
of  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  prepared  by  the  scientific  and 
literary  corps  under  the   orders  of  Napoleon.    The  latter 
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researchea  of  the  Champollions,  of  Rosellini,  of  WilkinBon, 
Lane,  and  others  have  not  been  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  these 
illustrations  were  drawn  directly  from  the  original  fountains, 
and  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  They  sometimes  cast  light 
on  the  obscurest  passages  in  the  most  difficnlt  books  of  the 
Old  Testament, 

4.  There  is  a  ffreat  number  of  engravings  on  steel  and 
wood.  Some  of  these  are  very  finely  done,  and  greatly  in> 
crease  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  The  numerous 
maps  and  engravings  will  add  materially  to  the  worth  of  the 
volumes  for  Sabbath  School  teachers  in  the  country,  who  can 
not  easily  have  access  to  laree  libraries  or  bookstores.  Much 
use  has  been  made  by  the  editors  of  the  plates,  and  pictures 
of  Laborde,  Porter,  W  ilkinson,  Arundel,  and  of  the  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  Bible  by  the  Messrs.  Finden,  of  London. 

5.  The  editors  have  supplied  a  verv  valuable  supplementary 
volume,  which  is  nearly  indispensable  to  the  readers  of  the 
commentary.  It  comprises  a  new  concordance  to  the  Bible, 
with  many  illustrations  on  wood,  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  embracing  Evidences  of  Christianity,  History  of  the 
Bible,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences,  etc.,  being  Carpen- 
ter's Biblical  Companion  condensed,  biographical  notices  of 
nearly  every  author  quoted  in  the  Commentary,  with  copious 
lives  of  Henry,  Scott  and  Doddridge,  and  a  select  list  of 
biblical  helps,  an  index  to  the  Bible ;  Wemyss's  Symbol  Dic- 
tionary, Chronological  and  other  tables,  and  a  complete  and 
full  index  to  the  Comprehensive  Commentary. 

In  conclusion,  the  editors  and  spirited  publishers  of  this 
commentary  have  conferred,  in  our  opinion,  an  inestimable 
service  on  the  religious  community  by  the  wide  diffusion  of 
these  six  volumes,  Thousands  of  families  are  thus  put  in 
possession,  at  a  low  rate,  of  a  great  amount  of  religious 
reading.  The  Commentary  is,  without  doubt,  imperfect.  A 
carping  criticism  may  delight  to  detect  macula.  The  judi- 
cious biblical  critic  may  demur  at  many  of  the  exegetical 
observations  of  Henry  and  of  others.  Still,  all  candid  and 
enlightened  Christians  will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  which  flowed  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  such  men 
as  Henry,  Scott  and  Doddridge,  are  the  possession,  reverently 
examined  morning  and  evening,  at  ten  thousand  firesides 
throughout  the  land. 
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3. — Jahn^s  Biblicml  Archeology  ^  translated  from  the  LaHtiy  with 
additions  and  corrections^  by  Thomas  C.  Upham^  Professor 
of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy j  and  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  J  in  Bowdoin  College.  Fourth  edition.  Andover : 
Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton,  1839,  pp.  573. 

Three  large  editions  of  this  work  have  been  sold  since 
1823.  The  third  edition  was  out  of  the  market  about  two 
years  since.  The  respected  author,  for  many  years  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  at  Vienna,  (bom  in  1750,  died  in  1816,) 
was  one  of  the  most  sober  writers  which  Germany  has  pro- 
duced. His  learning,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  of  many  men  now  living,  was  exten- 
sive and  exact.  Prof.  Upham's  version  of  the  Archsology  is 
one  of  the  best  E^cimens  of  a  clear,  simple  and  digpiined 
translation  which  has  ^et  been  made  from  German  authors. 
No  work  of  the  size  will  be  more  useful  for  Sabbath  School 
teachers. 

^.-^-Gulielmi  Gesenii  Thesaurus  Philologicus  Crtiicus  LingutB 
Hebram  et  Chaldmce  Veteris  Testamenii.  Tomi  Secundi 
Fasciculus  Primus^    Lipsiie,  1839,  pp.  278,  4to. 

This  is  the  third  number  of  the  great  Hebrew  Thesaurus 
of  Qesenius.  The  first  part  was  published  in  1829,  the  second 
in  1835.  The  fourth  part  is  promised  to  be  ready  at  the 
Easter  Fair,  in  1840.  The  work  is  now  carried  to  the  close  of 
the  letter  Mem.  The  remainder  will  probably  be  completed 
in  three  parts.  The  last  portion  will  contain  some  additions, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  first  number,  also  four  indexes, 
namely,  a  grammatical  and  analytical  index,  a  Latin  index,  an 
index  of  helps,  both  of  books  and  MSS.,  and  an  index  of  illus- 
trated passages  of  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  work,  when 
completed,  will  be  an  invaluable  present  to  the  Christian  and 
the  Oriental  scholar.  Each  preceding  part  bears  evidence  of 
the  industry,  accuracy,  and  sound  judgment  of  the  author^ 
Recourse  is  every  where  had,  for  the  purposes  of  proof  and 
illustration,  to  the  most  recent  travellers,  and  Oriental  investi- 
gation, to  the  labors  of  Rosellini,  and  to  the  other  students  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,,  to  the  author's  own  Phcenician  pursuits, 
and  to  the  results  of  the  studies  in  the  Indo-Germania 
languages. 
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b.^^Die  Heilige  Schr^  des  alten  und  Jfeuen  Testaments, 
Uebersetzt  von  Dr.  W.  M.  L,  Be  Wette.  Dritte  verbesserte 
Jlusgabe  Erster  Theily  SS.  527.     Zweiter  Theil,  SS.  539. 

The  first  edition  of  this  translation  was  hrought  oat  in  the 
years  1809 — 14,  by  the  joint  labors  of  De  Wette  and  Au^usti. 
The  second  edition,  printed  in  1831,  was  the  work  of  De  Wette 
alone,  he  having  re-translated  the  portions  which  had  been 
rendered  byAugusti.  The  translation  of  Isaiah,  however,  was 
the  excellent  one  of  Gesenius,  with  a  few  slight  alterations. 
The  third  edition,  which  is  just  completed,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  fresh  revision,  and  comes  out  in  a  very  portable  and 
handsome  style.  The  notes,  not  very  copious,  are  now 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volumes  respectively.  They  are 
almost  invariably  of  a  critical  character,  and  are  confined  to 
the  most  difiicult  texts.  The  second  volume  includes  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ten  apocryphal  books.  Though  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  the  theological  opinions  of  De  Wette,  yet 
his  philological  labors  we  very  highly  esteem.  His  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  life  of  ardent  and 
judicious  study  of  the  Bible.  No  German,  perhaps,  equals 
him  in  power  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  great  merit  of  Luther's  version,  its  astonishing  influence 
on  the  German  language,  the  modes  and  habits  of  thinking 
among  the  people,  etc.,  while  he  maintains  that  many  passages 
are  not  rendered  correctly  by  Luther,  and  many  others  are 
susceptible  of  much  improvement.  A  perfectly  accurate 
translation  of  documents,  so  ancient  as  those  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  not  the  work  of  one  age  or  of  one  man. 

6. — The  Last  Days  of  the  Saviour,  or^  History  of  the  Lord's  Pas* 
sion^from  the  German  ofOlshausen.  Mors  Christi,  Vita 
Mundi.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  1839,  pp.  248. 

The  Treatise,  of  which  a  tri^nslation  is  here  given,  is  taken 
from  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by  Prof. 
Hermann  Olshausen  of  the  University  of  Konigsber?,  in 
Prussia.  The  original  work  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Commentary  which  has  appeared  from  the  orthodox 
Commentators  of  Germany.  The  author  has  a  heart  to  feel, 
as  well  as  a  pen  to  delineate,  in  relation  to  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  afiecting  event  in  the  world's  history.  The  version 
{we  suppose  by  Mr.  Osgpod  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,)  is  remarkably 
idiomatic  and  fresh. 

20* 
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7. — Xenophon^s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates^  wiik  English  Jfotes 
by  Alpheus  S.  Packard^  Prof,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  and  Literature^  Bowdoin  College.  Andover : 
Gould,  Newman  &  Saxton,  1839,  pp.  264. 


Prof.  Packard  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  and  of  the 
theological  community  for  the  rich  presents  which  he  is,  from 
time  to  time,  furnishing.  The  complete  works  of  President 
Appleton  was  an  invaluable  offering  to  all  who  speak  the  £ngr 
lish  tongue.  The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  is  one  of  the 
precious  treasures  of  the  Greek  Classics.  It  is  here  pre* 
sented  in  an  attractive  and  useful  form,  in  a  large  and  clear 
Greek  type,  accompanied  with  pertinent  and  somewhat  copious 
English  notes.  The  text  is  substantially  that  published  by 
Weigelius  at  Leipsic,  in  1819,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Prof.  G.  H.  Scheefer.  The  editions  of  Weiske,  Bomemann 
and  Dindorf  have  been  diligently  compared,  ^^e  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  institutions  will  follow  the  example  of 
Bowdoin  and  Union  Colleges,  in  adopting  this  edition  of  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  as  one  of  their  text  books« 


8. — Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans^  by  Thomas 
Chalmers^  D,  D.,  and  L.  L.  D.  Glasgow,  Vol.  I.  1837, 
pp.  450,  Vol.  II.  1838,  pp.  428,  vol.  III.  1839. 

These  Lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  are  plain  and  practical, 
designed  for  the  mass  of  common  readers  of  the  Bible.  They 
are  the  record  of  his  Sabbath  preparations  for  many  years. 
They  were  delivered,  as  it  would  seem,  when  he  was  minister 
of  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow.  Though  not  finished  and 
elaborate  performances,  yet  they  may  be  read  with  much 
pleasure  and  advantage.  The  genius  of  the  great  theologian 
will  break  out  occasionally,  in  spite,  as  it  were,  of  himself. 
Dr.  Chalmers  cannot  cover  up  his  idiosyncrasies.  No  man's 
intellectual  framework  is  more  strongly  marked.  No  one 
adheres  moire  tenaciously  to  his  peculiarities  of  style  and 
manner.  We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  to  see  how 
such  a  man,  surrounded  by  the  terrors  of  Scotch  orthodoxy, 
would  get  over  the  locos  vecoatissimes  of  Rom.  v.,  vii.,  and  ix. 
Had  we  space  we  would  enrich  our  p^ges  with  his  <;OQ[iment)i 
on  two  or  thr^e  passages. 
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9. — jSn  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  Rector  of  St,  Gregorifsy  London^ 
A.  D.  1633.  Revised  and  corrected  by  James  Sherman^ 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel^  London.  Holdsworth,  Pat- 
ernoster Row,  London,  1839,  roy.  Syo.  pp.  899. 

This  is  a  remarkable  work ; — ^remarkable  for  the  richness, 
originality,  and  force  of  intellect  it  displays,  remarkable  also 
from  the  fact  of  its  havinc;  remained  so  long  a  hidden  treasure, 
seldom  found  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  or  on  the  pages  of 
catalogues.     But  it  carries  within  itself  its  license  to  live,  and 
it  is  now  by  the  labors  and  enterprise  of  Editor  and  Publishers 
put  beyond  the  reach  of  a  second  oblivion.    As  far  as  Mr. 
Sherman  may  desire  any  reward  beyond  what  he  enjoys  in 
the  thought  of  having  conferred  a  lasting  favor  upon  every 
class  of  theologians  and  philo-Biblists,  he  may  doubtless  pro- 
mise himself  a  kind  of  secondary  immortality^  an  appended 
perpetuity  to  his  own  name,  in  connection  with  that  which  he 
has  thus  happily  lifted  out  of  a  long  and  undeserved  obscurity. 
Every  lover  of  Scripture,  expounded  almost  in  the  very 
spirit  of  its  authors,  is  familiar  with  the  worth  of  Leighton's 
golden  comment  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. ••  In  the  expo- 
sition of  Adams  on  the  Second^  we  have  a  monument  of  equal, 
though  differing  talent,  eloquence,  unction,  and  all  the  other 
attributes  of  a  head  and  heart  of  the  rarest  endowments.     Of 
the  author  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  an  Episcopalian 
in  discipline,  though  a  Puritan  in  faith  and  spirit,  and  that 
after  laboring  for  forty  years  in  Bedfordshire,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  continued  preaching  and  publishing  for 
several  years  longer,  closing  and  crowning  all  his  works  with 
this  masterly  Exposition  of  Peter,  in  1633.     Though  distin- 
guished by  tne  quaintness  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
It  is  a  surprising  specimen  of  mental  wealth  and  ministerial 
diligence,  exhibiting  as  many  thoughts  in  as  few  words'  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  any  other  language. 
Even    Sallust    himself    is  not  more    distinguished  for  the 
epigrammatic  pith  of  his  sentences.    His  acquaintance  with 
Scripture  is  extensive  and  minute,  and  the  felicity  with  which 
he  brings  one  truth  to  illustrate  another  is  scarcely  to  be  par- 
aDeled.     His  quaint  and  punning  style  no  doubt  diminishes  at 
this  day  somewhat  the  effect  of  his  general  excellence  as  an 
expositor,  but  the  reader  cannot  but  be  penetrated  with  the 
conviction,  which  must  have  rested  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  not  only  of  his  abilities  and  diligence,  but  of  the  im- 
mense labor  he  must  have  bestpwed  ta  bring  all  his  resources 
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to  bear  on  this  book*  The  consequence  must  have  been  a 
fixed  attention  and  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  sacred  oracles.  But  as  all  our 
remarks  will  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  work, 
we  insert  the  following  as  a  slight  specimen  of  the  author's 
style : — ''  The  creatures  are  constrained  to  minister  to  the 
wicked  desires  of  sinful  men.  The  sun  was  fain  to  lend  his 
light  to  those  pagan  monsters,  while  they  conunitted  their 
most  execrable  rapes  and  murders.  The  .moon  waits  on  the 
thief,  while  he  acts  his  robbery.  The  stars  hide  not  their  as- 
pects from  atheistical  astrologers.  The  winds,  with  prospe- 
rous gales,  fill  the  sails  of  pirates.  On  the  lands  of  oppressors 
the  clouds  let  fall  their  fructifying  butdens.  Viands  make  fat 
the  epicure  ;  and  wine  is  ready  for  the  unnatural  thirst  of  the 
drunkard.  Herbs  and  minerals  are  medicinal  to  the  unholiest 
bodies.  Jewels  and  precious  stones  shine  on  the  proud. 
Birds  are  compelled  to  part  with  their  feathers  to  stufiT  the 
bed  of  uncleanness.  They  are  all  forced  to  serve  them  that 
do  not  serve  God.  This  is  the  bondage  under  which  they 
groan,  and  from  which  they  labor  to  be  delivered,  longing  for 
the  time  when  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved." 

10. — ^n  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel^  with  useful  ohser^ 
vations  thereupon.  Delivered  in  several  Lectures  in  Lon- 
don^ by  William  Greenhill^  M,  ^.,  Rector  of  Stepney, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and 
the  Lady  Henrietta  Maria,  A,  D.,  1650.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  James  Sherman,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
London :  Samuel  Holdsworth,  1839.  roy.  8vo.  pp.  85^. 
Daniel  Appleton,  New-York. 

Mr.  Sherman,  the  industrious  Editor  of  Adams,  above-men- 
tioned, has  laid  the  religious  world  under  a  fresh  obligation 
by  the 'reprint  of  this  valuable  relic  of  Puritan  talent,  learning 
and  unction.  It  is  got  up  in  the  same  beautiful  style  of  typo- 
graphy with  the  former,  uid  destined  to  take  its  place  on  the 
same  shelf.  We  cheerfully  accord  to  the  Editor  not  only 
the  meed  of  our  gratitude  for  th^e  service  performed,  but  of 
our  cordial  respect  for  the  liberality  of  spir^  which  has 
allowed  him  to  see  sufficient  merit  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
little  handful  of  Independents  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
to  engage  his  efforts  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  equal  treasures  remain  yet  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
9ame  mine,  and  if  we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  these  re- 
marks would  ever  reach  the  eye  of  Mr.  S.,  we  wpuld  earnestly 
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solicit  his  attention  to  the  works  of  Greenhill's  associate  in 
the  Stepney  Lectures,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Burroughs.  The 
style  of  his  Discourses,  most  of  which  were  expository,  is 
more  homely,  from  his  apparently  aiming  at  a  less  cultivated 
class  of  hearers,  than  that  of  most  of  his  compeers ;  and  he 
has  moreover  a  larger  mass  of  merely  temporary  and  local 
allusions,  intermingled  with  matter  of  general,  or  rather  of 
universal  interest,  hut  for  originality  and  richness  of  thought, 
for  felicity  of  illustration,  and  for  a  tact  of  educing  the  most 
striking  practical  applications  of  Scripture,  we  consider  him 
ahsolutely  unrivalled.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Flavel  that 
few  men  in  England  were  ever  more  hlessed  in  their  labors, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty^three,  of  a  broken  heart,  in 
view  of  the  troubles  and  distractions  of  the  church  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  His  works,  together  with  the 
choicer  Treatises  of  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Caryl,  on  Job,  after 
being  submitted  to  a  judicious  modernizing  revisal,  we  yet 
hope  to  see  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  genera- 
tion of  Christian  men  and  ministers.  They  will  serve  at  least 
as  a  perpetual  fountain  from  which  to  transfuse  the  quicken- 
ing streams  of  practical  inference  into  the  more  predominantly 
critical  commentaries  demanded  by  the  exie^ency  of  our  times. 

But  to  return  to  Greenhill.  His  exposition  of  the  Prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  was  delivered  in  Lectures  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
originally  printed,  a  volume  at  a  time,  as  a  few  chapters  were 
concluded,  till  five  small  quarto  volumes  completed  the  Exposi- 
tion .  These  were  ever  after  held  in  the  highest  repute,  but  they 
gradually  became  scarce,  and  so  difiicult  did  it  at  length  be- 
come to  obtain  a  perfect  set,  that  one  has  been  known  to  have 
been  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  from  seven  to  ten  pounds 
sterling.  The  last  volume  became  particularly  rare,  from  its 
having  been,  as  is  supposed,  destroyed  in  the  calamitous  fire 
of  London,  in  1666.  The  whole  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
edition  complete. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  in  a  great  measure  that  of  the  age. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  Editor  as  abrupt,  not  always  chaste, 
often  imperfect,  and  full  of  singularities ;  yet  searching,  bold^ 
striking,  and  efiTective.  His  method  of  exposition  is  to  go 
as  fully  into  the  literal  meaning  of  his  author  as  the  critical 
furniture  of  his  day  would  allow,  and  after  settling  the  import  of 
the  Hebrew  terms,  which  are  copiously  interspersed  through 
his  pages,  to  lay  out  'the  beginning  of  his  strength,  upon  the 
pertinent  and  spirit-searching  observations  which  he  would 
point  to  the  inmost  hearts  of  his  readers.  It  would  doubtless 
be  too  ihuch  to  expect  of  any  commentator  of  th<it  age  a  lucid 
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and  satisfactory  exegesis  of  the  dark  things  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy. Indeed  the  obscurities  of  that  book  continue  still  to 
defy  the  eradiating  sagacity  of  Christian,  as  it  has  ever  done 
of  Jewish,  critics ;  yet  the  Lectures  of  GreenhiU  are  full  of 
edification,  and  to  use  one  of  his  quaint  allusions,  if  the  reader 
finds  the  strong  meat  of  the  literal  sense  too  strong  for  his 
spiritual  digestion,  he  can  betake  himself  to  the  milk  of  the 
observations. 

11. — wf  Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the 
J^ew  Testament,  By  Br,  George  Benedict  Winery  Pro- 
feasor  of  Theology  in  the  University  at  Leipsic,  Trans^ 
lated  by  J,  H,  Agnew  and  0.  G.  Ehheke,  rhiladelphia : 
Herman  Hooker,  1840.  pp.  469. 

Some  months  since  we  announced  the  proposed  Translation 
of  Winer's  Grammar,  etc.,  by  Professors  Agnew  and  Ebbeke. 
The  work  now  appears,  with  the  unqualified  recommendation 
of  Professors  Stuart,  McLelland,  Hodge,  Sears,  Nevin,  Mayer 
and  Schmucker,  prefixed.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  from  a  cursory  examination,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  executed. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lating the  German  into  smooth  and  correct  English,  and  who 
will  cast  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  and  observe  the 
almost  numberless  references  and  quotations  which  it  contains, 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  Translators  have  performed  a 
work  of  great  labor  and  difficulty.  "We  trust  it  will  be  found, 
(on  a  more  thorough  examination  than  we  are  able  at  present 
to  give  it,)  to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  at  once 
worthy  of  their  character  as  accurate  scholars,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  numerous  students  of  the  New  Testament  to  whom  the 
laborious  investigations  and  extensive  researches  of  Dr.  Winer 
are  thus  rendered  available. 

Among  those  who  have  had  access  to  this  work  in  the 
German,  and  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  we  have  heard  but 
one  opinion  expressed  of  its  superlative  excellence.  Prof. 
Stuart  says,  '^  There  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a  nonpareil  of  its  kind.''  Dr.  Hodge  remarks,  that  it 
*'  is  not  properly  a  Grammar,  but  a  '^  Grammatical  Commen* 
tary  on  the  New  Testament  j — a  work  of  the  highest  authority 
ana  usefulness." 

The  following^  remarks  of  the  Translators,  which  we  copy 
from  their  preface,  contain  a  candid  and  satisfactory  notice  of 
the  author  and  his  work. 
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*'  Dr.  Winer  commenced  his  labors  in  this  department  some 
twentyfiye  years  ago,  and  soon  after  published  a  small  Gram- 
mar, trandated  in  1825,  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Robinson. 
At  the  time  of  the  original  publication  he  was  Professor  Ex- 
traordinary at  Leipaic,  his  native  city.  In  1823  he  became 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen, 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  death  of  Tittmann,  in  1832,  he  was  re- 
called to  Leipsic  to  supply  his  place,  where  he  remains  at 
present  attracttnff  crowds  to  his  Lectures.  He  is  the  giant  of  the 
Theological  faculty  at  Leipsic,  as  Hermann  is  in  the  Classical. 

^'The  volume  now  offered  to  the  American  scholar  is  the 
fourth  and  last  edition  (1836)  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  Idioms,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almost  per^ 
feet  in  its  line.  *  *  *  An  examination  of  its  pages  will  prove 
that  it  surpasses  any  thing  published  in  the  English  language 
in  the  department  of  New  Testament  philology,  and  that  it 
will  be  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  Theological  student. 
The  general  classical  scholar  also  will  find  it  full  of  interest, 
both  in  its  numerous  references  to  ancient  authors,  and  in  its 
copious  illustrations  of  grammatical  principles  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Greek  languagre  of  classical  writers.  There  is 
aconstantcomparison,  on  all  points,  of  the  nomi  dioAcxro^  with 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  syntactic  rules." 

12. — ^n  Address  delivered  in  South  Hadley^  Mass.^  July  Uth, 
1839,  ai  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  By  Rufus  Anderson^  D.  D,  Pub' 
lished  by  request  of  the  TrusteeSj  pp.  24.  Boston : 
Perkins  and  Marvin,  1839. 

This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet.  The  author  has  not  attempted 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  control  the 
arrangements  and  methods  of  female  education.  He  has 
rather  chosen  to  look  calmly  on  the  swelling  and  movement 
of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  from  the 
history  of  that  movement  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  from 
its  present  aspects  to  form  some  reasonable  anticipations  of 
what  the  future  may  be.  No  man  is  better  fitted  than  Dr. 
Anderson  to  contemplate  such  a  subject  with  close  and  dis- 
passionate scrutiny,  or  to  educe  from  shifting  and  uncertain 
appearances,  probable  surmises  of  far  remote  results.  While 
the  past  and  the  present  offer  little  that  can  satisfy,  in  this 
respect,  the  desires  of  the  judicious  friends  of  that  sex,  he 
sees  the  future  full  of  hope.  We  join  in  his  hope,  and  are 
cheered  by  his  assurance. 
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We  fully  sympathise  with  the  noble  doctrine,  ably  set  forth 
in  this  address,  that  the  field  of  every  man  and  of  every 
woman's  labor  is  the  world.  But  we  would  guard  against 
perversion  and  abuse  of  the  doctrine.  Our  labors  are  thus 
widely  and  eternally  operative,  because,  under  the  wise  govern- 
ment of  God,  we  are  parts  of  a  vast  system,  in  which  every 
moral  act  in  any  the  humblest  soul  is  felt  to  the  remotest 
boundary  as  surely  as  the  falling  of  a  drop  into  the  ocean  moves 
the  whole  mighty  mass  of  waters.  We  are  not  so  by  our  own 
choice.  Our  own  volition  cannot  make  us  more  or  less  so. 
A  power  mightier  than  we  entering  through  our  multiplied  re- 
lations into  our  feeble  acts  gives  them  this  wider,  this  infinite 
diffusion.  The  same  power,  by  the  same  means  thwarts  and 
disappoints  our  largest  and  wisest  schemes.  They  who  have 
toiled  for  immortality  were  laid  in  their  graves,  and  forgotten 
in  a  day,  and  now  no  trace  of  them  and  of  their  great  works 
can  be  found.  Systems  laboriously  piled  up  to  work  the 
world's  weal  or  wo  have  shrunken  and  withered  as  in  a  night. 
While  the  poor  and  despised,  working  solitary  and  apart,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  him,  has  achieved  a 
labor  that  lives  in  the  daily  life  of  men,  or  put  the  first  hand 
to  an  impulse  whose  waves  are  yet  circling  the  globe.  We 
would  not  discourage  any  man  from  acting  on  this  lofty  view 
of  universal  good.  But  because  that  good  is  not  easily  mea- 
sured by  our  conceptions  of  it,  and  a  false  conception  may 
lead  to  fanaticism,  we  would  have  men  remember  that  God 
makes  our  acts  long  and  broad,  not  we — ^that  our  sphere  is 
narrow,  and  we  must  look  well  to  its  narrow  interests,  for 
little  as  they  may  be,  the  world  cannot  well  get  on  without 
them.  While  he  looks  widely  around  to  refresh  him,  and 
gain  strength,  he  must  again  and  ever  stoop  to  his  hourly  toil. 

A  true  education  for  the  world,  in  our  view  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  Providence,  is  that  which  prepares  every  one  to  work 
for  good,  humbly  and  quietly  and  obscurely  if  need  be,  but  con- 
tentedly to  work  somewhat,  in  the  faith  that  Providence,  out 
of  the  fragments  we  furnish,  will  make  a  harmonious  whole. 
As  in  doing  this  work  from  our  complex  nature,  we  must,  and 
rightfully  and  innocently  may,  act  from  many  principles,  so  in 
education,  must  these  principles  be  appealed  to,  that  they  may 
act  strongly  in  future  life.  The  sphere  of  woman  is  eminently 
laborious,  and  always  domestic.  Let  her  be  trained  for  home, 
and  her  influence  shall  go  out  through  all  the  world. 

We  cannot  leave  this  discourse  without  bestowing  our  most 
hearty  commendation  on  the  chaste  and  transparent  style  in 
which  it  is  written.     Though  the  doctrine  is  deep,  the  expres- 
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Bion  is  always  clear.  It  is  exact^  basiness-like,  and  forcible. 
Sach  a  production  from  «ich  aman,  ought  to  do  much  to  check 
the  prurience  of  fine  writing  that  is  unhappily  too  prevalent 
among  us. 

13.-««Ofi  the  Elation  hetiBetn  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  some 
parts  of  Geological  Science.  By  John  Pye  ^mith^  D.  D., 
F.  G.  S.,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  Protestant  Dissenting 
College  at  Homerton.  London:  Jackson  &  Walford. 
1839.  8yo.  pp.  489. 

The  distinguished,  author  of  the  "  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah  here  appears  in  a  new  field.  The  recent  demon* 
strations  made  by  the  science  of  Geology,  have  created,  it  is 
well  known,  no  Httle  alarm  amonff  good  men  lest  its  allega- 
tions and  conclusions  should  invalidate  the  testimony  of  reve- 
lation. We  cannot  doubt  that  the  discussions,  by  Professors 
Hitchcock,  Stuart  and  Pond,  in  the  previous  Volumes  of  the 
Repository,  and  from  which  Dr.  Smith  draws  very  largely  in 
the  volume  before  us,  have  done  much  to  remove  the  fear  of 
any  ill-omened  antagonism  between  the  records  written  by  the 
pen  of  Moses  on  '  goat-skins  and  sheep-skins,'  and  those  in- 
scribed '  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone,'  dug  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Still  it  may  be  admitted  that  some- 
thing further  was  wanted  to  present  the  argument  in  all  its 
strength ;  to  give  in  a  full,  yet  perspicuous  form,  as  little  en- 
cumbered as  possible  by  scientific  technicalities,  the  reasons 
which  have  led  geologists,  while  professing  a  reverential 
regard  for  Scripture,  to  assign  to  our  globe  such  a  vastly 
higher  antiquity  than  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  seems 
to  ascribe  to  it.  This  work  we  are  happy  to  say  is  most  ably 
achieved  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  great  desideratum  so 
extensively  felt  is  here  most  happily  supplied.  Such  a  view 
of  the  whole  subject  is  exhibited  as  could  be  exhibited  by  no 
one  who  did  not  combine  in  himself,  in  very  unwonted  mea- 
sure, the  knowledge  of  philology  and  of  physics.  Without 
professing  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  a  practical 
geologist^  with  which  his  literary  avocations  are  clearly  in- 
compatible, he  yet  shows  himself  completely  master  of  geolo- 
gy as  a  science,  and  appears  to  be  as  familiarly  conversant 
with  rocks,  strata,  drifts,  conglomerates,  detritus,  rolled  peb- 
bles, bowlders,  and  all  the  technics  of  the  science,  as  if  he  had 
never  labored  at  all  in  the  field  of  criticism  and  theology. 
He  has  evidently  explored  the  whole  region  of  research,  as 
far  as  its  recorded  results  have  enabled  him,  and  hie  appears 
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in  this  W6Tk  carrying  the  torch  of  revelation  down  into  the 
deep  caverns  and  clefts  which  the  lamp  of  science  had  disclos- 
ed)  and  illuminating^,  with  a  brighter  light,  the  foundations  of 
the  '  everlasting  mountains.' 

The  consequence  is,  that  while  he  yields  an  unhesitating 
assent  to  the   most  stupendous  conclusions  of  the  modem 
geology,  and  in  fact  states  their  evidence  in  a  new  and  in- 
tensely interesting  light,  he  finds  no  conflict  between  them 
and  the  Mosaic  records  fairlv  and  rationally  interpreted ;  and 
by  rationally  we  mean  simply  in  accordance  with  that  sound 
and  enlightened  reason  which  God  has  given  us,  the  only  me- 
dium of  correctly  understanding  his  word.  After  two  lectures 
on  the  origin,  design,  and  importance  of  geological  science ; 
the  requisites  and  methods  of  study  ;  the  narmony  of  all  sci- 
ence with  revelation ;  the  description  of  facts  relative  to  the 
crust  of  the  earth  ;  its  internal  condition,  stratified  formations, 
&nd  organic  remains  i  he  enters  upon  the  recital  of  opinions 
which  are  by  maUy  assumed  to  be  asserted  or  implied  in  the 
Scripture d,  but  which  are  contrary  to  geological  doctrines. 
Of  these  he  specifies,  (1.)  The   recent  creation  of  the  earths 
(2.)  A  previous  universal  chaos  over  the  earth.  (3.)  The  crea- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  that  of  the  earth.  (4.)  The 
derivation  of  all  vegetables  and  animals  from  one  centre  of 
creation.  (5.)  That  the  inferior  animals  were  not  subject  to 
death  till  after  the  fall.  (6.)  The  ascription  of  the  grander 
geological  phenomena  to  the  deluge.     All  these  positions  he 
alleges  to  be  erroneous,  and  proceeds  to  set  them  aside  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  which  no  one  can  fail  to  admit  to  be  of 
most  Inasterly  character,  whatever  eflfect  it  may  have  UpOii  his 
Convictions.     He  then  enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties  and  alleged  contradictions  between  geology  and 
Scripture*     Of  these  he  mentions,  (1.)  The  denial  of  any  dif- 
ficulty, by  shutting  the  eyes  to   the  evidence  of  geological 
facts,  and  representing  the   inquiry  as  impious.    (2.)  Sacri- 
ficing the  Mosaic  records  as  unintelligible,  or  as  being  the  lan- 
guage  of  mythic   pcfetry.   (3.)  Regarding   the   six  days   as 
designed   to   represent    indefinite  periods.    (4.)    Attributing 
stratification  and  other  geological  phenomena  to  the  interval 
between  the  Adamic  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  the  action 
of  the  diluvial  waters. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  forms  of  language  used  in 
Scripture  to  convey  to  man  a  knowledge  both  of  the  Deity  and 
his  works,  and  thence  to  deduce  a  general  law  of  irterpreta- 
tion  to  be  applied  to  the  narrative  of  the  creation,  which  leads 
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bim  into  an  extended  critical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  gtmi  principle,  which  he  defends  as  conclu- 
sive and  as  ahs^ntely  indispensahle  for  maintaining  the  honor 
of  the  word  of  God,  is,  that  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
-Scriptares  in  respect  to  God  and  his  works  were  conveyed  in 
representations  to  the  senses^  chiefly  that  of  sight^  and  in  words 
descriptive  of  those  representations.  Consequently  it  is  the 
usage  of  the  sacred  writers  to  speak  of  the  Deity ^  his  nature^ 
his  perfections^  his  purposes^  his  operations^  in  langttage  bor- 
rowed  from  the  bod'dy  andmerUal  constitution  of  man,  and  from 
those  opinions  concerning  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural 
world^  which  were  generally  received  by  the  people  to  whom  the 
revelation  was  granted.  From  this  principle  as  an  axiom  the 
author  argues,  that  as  the  Scripture  references  to  natural  objects 
would  be  in  such  style  as  comported  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  delivered,  so  at  the  present  time  we  are 
fully  warranted  to  translate  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
upon  physical  subjects  into  such  modem  expressions  as  shall 
be  agreeable  to  the  reality  of  the  things  spoken  of 

But  we  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  very  valuable 
volume.  After  all  we  have  said  of  its  contents,  the  reader 
will  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  interest  and 
information  which  it  embodies.  But  by  way  of  amends  for 
the  meagerness  of  our  sketch,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that 
an  immediate  reprint  in  this  country  is  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  work  will  probably  soon  Ve  presented  to  the 
American  public. 


14«. — Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  exhibiting  a  Systematic 
View  of  that  Science,  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL,  D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  in  the  Royal  Academi* 
cal  Institiuion,  Belfast,  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Clark. 
1839.     8vo.  pp.  411. 

The  high  gratification  we  feel  in  noticing  the  appearance  of 
this  able  work  is  mingled  with  regret  that  we  can  at  present 
do  no  more  than  simply  to  notice  it.  The  more  ample  and 
elaborate  review  which  it  merits  it  can  scarcely  fail  eventually 
to  receive.  Mr.  Davidson's  name  has  been  hitherto  unknown 
among  us  in  the  walks  of  biblical  literature,  but  from  the 
sample  which  he  has  here  given  of  his  ability  to  fill  with 
distinguished  repute  the  department  which  he  occupies  in  the 
Belfast  Institution,  we  cannot  but  draw  the  happiest  omens  of 
tiis  future  achievements  in  the  same  sphere*    The  sternest 
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republican  can  scarcely  be  ofiendcfd  with  tbe  epidiet  '  royal' 
when  he  finds  it  attached  to  an  institute  >vhich  gives  scope  to 
labors  and  researches  like  those  embodied  in  the  present 
volume.  The  field  which  Mr.  Davidson  here  enters  with  so 
firm  a  tread  and  so  manly  a  bearing  is  one  that  has  been  hith- 
erto for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the  German  literati,  and 
though  we  would  not  detract  aught  from  the  just  award  of 
their  labors  which  they  have  so  aealously  pat  forth  in  this 
department  of  sacred  letters,  yet  we  rejoice  to  perceive  that 
they  are  not  to  be  left  as  its  sole  Occupants  and  cultivators. 
Every  one  acquainted  mth  the  idiosyncrasies  of  German 
genius  is  aware  that  it  shows  a  continual  tendency  to  spend 
its  enerffies  in  settling  the  letter  of  revelation  rather  than  dis- 
closing Its  spirit ;  or  in  other  words,  a  tendency  to  exalt  crit* 
icism  above  hermeneutics*  Our  author  brings  altogether  another 
temper  to  his  work.  Although  he  undertakes  not  to  erect  his 
edifice  without  a  scafifold,  yet  he  does  not  busy  himself  so 
much  about  the  scafibld  as  to  forget  that  he  has  an  edifice  to 
erect ;  which  the  German  is  very  apt  to  do. 

The  various  topics  embraced  m  Mr.  D.'s  volume  are  ti^eated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  instead  of  servilely  copying 
from  copyists,  he  has  gone  to  the  sources  of  authority,  and 
examined  and  judged  for  himself.  The  reader  will  accord- 
ingly find  in  these  pages  a  real  advance  in  the  science  of  bibli«> 
Cflu  criticism.  The  whole  field  of  Manuscripts,  Versions, 
Editions,  Readings,  Quotations,  etc.  etc.,  in  fine,  whatever  con* 
stitutes  the  res  critka  of  revelation,  is  explored  with  adiligence 
and  discrimination  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.  His  rea- 
sonings and  results  are  conveyed  in  a  lively  and  spirited  style, 
at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  dry,  abstract,  barren 
prosings  which  usually  distinguish  treatises  of  this  nature. 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  satisfactory  and  excellent  it 
were  not  easy  to  specify  the  more  attractive  parts,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to  the  chapter  on  the  ^  Nature  of 
the  Hebrew  Language,'  as  remarkable  for  the  original  and 
luminous  views  it  exhibitr  of  the  structure  and  genius  of  that 
ancient  tongue.  In  his  chapter  '  on  the  Greek  Article,'  he 
enters  into  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Middleton's  doctrine  on 
that  subject  in  which  he  comes  in  collision  with  the  views  of 
Prof.  Stuart,  expressed  in  former  numbers  of  the  Repository. 
Although  somewhat  free  in  his  strictures  on  the  Professor's 
positions,  yet  he  is  throughout  abundant  in  indications  of 
his  great  respect  for  the  value  of  his  labors  in  the  province  of 
sacred  literature. 
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15. — Job  and  his  Times  ;  or  a  Picture  of  the  Patriarchal  Age^ 
during  the  period  between  J^oah  and  Abraham^  as  re- 
gards  the  state  of  Religion  and  Morality^  Arts  and  Sci^ 
encesj  Manners  and  Customs^  ere,  and  a  JVeio  Version 
of  that  mast  ancient  Poem^  accompanied  with  Jfotes  and 
dissertations.  By  Thomas  Wemyss^  author  of  ^  Biblical 
GltaningSy  '  Symbolical  Dictionary^^  and  other  works. 
London :  Jackson  &  Walford.  1839.  8vo.  pp.  382. 

Whether  as  a  version  or  a  commentary,  the  title  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  unique ;  yet  as  illustrating  the  history  and 
biography  of  a  Scripture  personage  it  is  strictly  appropriate. 
The  design  of  the  author  is  not  oitly  to  throw  out  all  the  most 
distinguished  lights  and  shadows  of  JoVs  character  and  expe- 
rience, but  to  introduce  the  reader  to  patriarchal  scenes }  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  that  early  period  of  society.  The  object  is  certainly  a  gooj 
one,  for  a  cprrect  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  any  ancient; 
author  can  usually  be  obtained  only  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
times.  The  interest  and  fascination  thrown  around  these 
primal  ages  is  almost  universally  felt,  yet  our  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  but  limited,  being  gleaned  from  detached 
materials  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  Scriptures. 
These,  however,  Mr.  Wemyss  has  detected  with  singular  acute- 
ness,  and  seized  with  the  avidity  of  one  who  has  found  great 
spoil.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  result  pf  bis  researches  i^ 
this  department,  we  insert  a  part  of  his  table  of  contents  ^ — 
the  mechanical  art ;  the  military  art  i  modes  of  travelling  i  of 
hunting ;  of  writing ;  mining  operations  ;  precious  stones ; 
coins  ;  process  of  refining ;  musical  instruments ;  cosmology  ; 
astronomy ;  meteorology ;  aurora  borealis ;  volcanoes  i  vege- 
table productions ;  zoology,  behemoth  and  leviathan ;  judicial 
proceedings. 

Under  these  several  heads  the  author  has  brought  together 
a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter.  As  a  sample 
of  it  we  may  refer  to  that  entitled  ^Aurora  Borealis,'  in  respect 
to  which  the  reader  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  what  al- 
lusion, is  contained  in  the  book  of  Job  to  a  phenomenon  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence  1 
Such  an  allusion  the  author  shows  to  be  recognised  by  the 
great  mass  of  interpreters  in  ch.  37:  22,  *  Fair  weather  cometh 
out  of  the  north,'  where  the  original  word  for  '  fair  weather' 
signifies,  in  its  primary  senpe,  gold  ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
any  thing  resembli?ig  gold  in  color  and  lustre.  Mr.  W.  supr 
poses  accordingly  that  the  term  refers  to  those  radiant  streams 

21* 
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or  flashes  of  golden   light  which   constitute  this  splendid 
spectacle. 

The  author  discovers  great  diligence  in  his  researches,  and 
much  ingenuity  in  advocating  his  views  of  particular  texts, 
though  the  critical  apparatus  which  he  has  actually  used  seems 
to  have  heen  confined  in  great  measure  to  English  commen- 
tators. His  list  of  writers  on  Job  contains  indeed  the  mention 
of  some  of  the  principal  modern  German  critics,  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  is  very  familiar  with  this  source  of  illustration. 

The  famous  passage  ch.  19:  25 — 21y  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  etc.,  he  regards  on  the  whole  as  not  referring 
to  the  Messiah,  but  to  God  as  his  future  Deliverer  and  Vindica- 
tor on  earth.  He  supposes  that  the  expression  '*  whom  I  shall 
see  for  myself,"  etc.  was  fulfilled  afterwards  when  he  ex- 
claimed, ch.  42:  5,  '  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee^  etc.  We  cannot  profess  our- 
selves convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  of  this  passage, 
yet  we  freely  admit  that  much  of  his  reasoning  upon  it,  is  very 
difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  subject  merits  an  investigation, 
which  we  hope  ere  long  to  present  to  our  readers  in  the  pages 
of  the  Repository. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  Job'  forms  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  growing  stock  of  our  sound  biblical 
literature,  and  .we  trust  that  a  volume  so  well  entitled  to  a 
^lace  in  every  theological  library  will  not  be  long  in  finding  a 
publisher  in  our  own  country. 

16. — The  Paren;^s  Friend  /  a  Manual  of  Domestic  Instruction 
and  Discipline,  By  John  Morison,  D.  !>.,  author  of 
'  Counsels  to  a  newly-wedded  Fair^  etc,  etc,  etc,  ;  with  a 
Prefatory  Address  to  Parents  in  America ;  by  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox^  D,  D,  New-York :  Gould,  Newman  and 
Saxton.     183S».     18mo.  pp.  172. 

This  is  an  a^e  of  ^Friends,'  both  to  young  and  old,  to 
parents  and  chudren,  to  teachers  and  pupils,  to  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  happy  should  we  be  to  affirm  that  they  were 
ail  as  well  entitled  to  the  name  as  the  little  volame  that  here 
comes  with  its  gentle  and  unobtrusive  proffers  of  counsels 
to  fathers  «id  mothers.  We  mast  feel  grateful  to  the  inter- 
meditate  agency,  which  at  this  season  of  gift-making  to  the 
young,  has  provided  so  fitting  a  present  for  the  parental  hands 
which  have  just  emptied  themselves  of  their  annual  mementos 
of  love  and  duty  to  their  children^ 

With  but  humble  pretensions,  this  little  treatise  csn  sliQ 
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scareely  fail  to  win  its  way  to  the  aceeptanee  and  confidence 
and  growing  estimation  of  those  for  whose  nse  it  has  been  so 
eonsiderately  prepared.  It  comes  forward  as  an  exceedingly 
well-timed  assistant  to  the  discharge  of  the  hallowed  functions 
of  those  whom  Qod  hath  *■  set  in  ramifies.'  Within  the  most 
convenient  compass  it  embodies  a  really  large  mass  of  sound 
and  sanctified  good  sense  on  the  various  topics  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  seasonable,  suitable^  practical,  adapted,  as  it  is 
intended,  to  befriend  parents  who  are  to  educate  their  children 
for  heaven.  As  a  wide  .mecumy  replete  with  hints,  principles, 
suggestions,  cautions,  rules,  encouragements,  we  cannot  con* 
ceive  of  any  Christian  father  or  mother  who  would  not  be 
enriched  by  its  possession.  The  position  of  the  author  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  city  population  gives  him  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  estimating  and  portraying  the  evil  influences  which 
beset  parental  exertion  from  thieit  source,  and  enable  him  to 
speak  as  an  instructed  monitor  on  the  gayeties,  modishness, 
and  follies  that  under  a  specious  guise  war  a^rainst  the  soul. 

The  Prefatory  Address  of  the  American  Editor  is  in  the 
happiest  vein,  and  we  cannot  perhaps  speak  in  more  laudatory 
terms  of  the  volume  itself  than  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of 
such  an  exordium.  No  one  on  reading  the  whole  will  find 
that  there  is  any  want  of  keeping  between  the  rich  preludium 
and  the  brief  but  pithy  sequel. 

17. — The  School  Library^  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

This  enterprise  is  one  of  momentous  consequences.  A  judi- 
cious selection  of  books,  which  i^re  to  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  reading  of  the  children,  and  we  may  add  of  the  parents 
too  of  a  State, — a  selection  made  with  a  discriminating  literary 
taste,  an  accurate  apprehension  of  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  regard  to  sound  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
may  be  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  elevating 
the  poor  and  informing  the  ignorant ;  but  by  raising  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  thought  and  of  attainment,  may  raise  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  insensibly  but  surely  to  higher  degrees  of 
refinement  and  cultivation.  The  greatness  of  the  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  framers  of  it ; 
and  they  have  carefully  guarded  against  any  abuse  of  the  vast 
powers  which  have  been  committed  to  their  hands. 

A  large  portion  of  the  works  which  are  to  constitute  this 
library  are  to  be  original  productions  by  men  of  well  known 
literary  and  scientific  character,  made  expressly  for  this  col- 
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lection ;  or  standard  works  revised  by  responsible  and  suita* 
ble  persons,  and  adapted,  by  whatever  changes  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  the  purposes  of  it.  Those  of  the  first  kind  will  prob* 
ably  be  the  largest  number.  Every  book,  before  it  can  oc* 
cupy  a  place  in  the  Library,  must  be  approved  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  gentlemen  who  are  elected  to 
that  place,  with  regard  to  their  taste,  their  knowledge  of  the 
people,  their  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  education,  and 
their  sound  discretion.  The  names  of  those  gentlemen  are  a 
sufficient  guaranty  that  no  unworthy  ^volume  will  be  offered  to 
the  public.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose  pens  have 
been  engaged  to  prepare  different  works  for  this  collection  are 
another  and  sufficient  guaranty.  We  notice  among  them  that 
i)r.  Robley  Dunglison  is  to  prepare  two  volumes  on  Human 
Physiology ;  Prof.  Silliman,  one  or  more  on  Chemistry ;  Prof. 
Olmsted,  a  popular  treatise  on  Astronomy  ;  Dr.  Jacob  bigelow, 
two  on  the  Useful  Arts  ;  Judge  Story,  one  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  etc.  etc  etc. 

'  The  Library  when  complete  is  to  consist  of  two  series,  of 
fifty  volumes  each,  one  in  18mo.  of  250t  o  280  pages  a  volume ; 
the  other  in  12mo.  of  350  to  400  pages.  One  of  them  is  to 
be  a  juvenile  series.  Ten  volumes  (more  perhaps,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  it,)  have  been  published.  These  are  the  Life  of 
Columbus,  by  Washington  Irving,  revised  by  him  and  en- 
larged for  this  edition  ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  wood  cuts,  and  Selected  Notes  from  Brougham  and 
others,  arranged  by  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett;  three  volumes  of 
Lives  of  Eminent  Individuals,  celebrated  in  American  History, 
with  portraits  ;  these  are  selected  from  Sparks'  American  Bio- 

Sraphy  ;  The  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  by  Rev.  Henry 
►uncan,  of  Scotland,  edited,  in  four  volumes,  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
P.  Greenwood  of  Boston.  These  works  are  clearly  of  great 
value.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  youth,  they  will  im- 
part knowledge  and  kindle  thought,  and  stimulate  inquiry. 
They  will  ms^e  labor  and  thrift  intelligent.  They  will  aid 
every  effort  that  is  made  in  any  way  and  any  where,  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  social  character  of  our  people. 

In  looking  over  these  volumes  we  were  struck  with  the  sin- 
gularly infelicitous  account  given  in  his  Life  of  Vane,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Upham,  of  the  doctrinal  faith  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  No 
one  who  understands  the  spirit,  and  especially  the  theological 
spirit  of  New  England  in  her  d  ay,  and  who  has  studied  the 
documentary  evidence  in  the  case,  could  easily,  we  think, 
imagine  that  her  doctifine-ofUhe  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  just  modem  Unitarianism,  an  indwelling  of  the  moral 
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virtues.  Such  blemishet  may  here-  and  there  perhaps  be  de- 
tected, bat  they  do  not  materially  impair  the  vahie  of  the 
whole. 

There  ie  one  defect,  which  some  may  consider  an  excel- 
lency, in  the  plan  of  the  Board.  All  works  more  directly  re- .  * 
ligioas  than  those  which  treat  of  morals  and  of  natural  theo- 
logy, are  excladed.  We  iear  that  the  state  of  public  sentiment 
in  Massachusetts  is  such  as  to  require  it.  Tet  we  cannot  but, 
believe  and  hope  that  the  dread  of  sectarianism  will  ere  long 
be  found  to  have  been  officious  in  this  thing,  and  that  men 
will  bear  to  have  their  children  read  works  of  theology  which 
may  not  m  every  respect  harmonize  with  their  own  judgrments. 
We  regret  to  have  it  so  gravely  knplied  that  party  difierences 
in  religion  are  so  fierce  among  us. 

The  publication  of  this  library  is  the  serious  enterprise  of  a 
state,  guarded,  ordered,  and  controlled  W  the  best  wisdom  of 
the  state.  We  know  of  no  similar  collection,  that  can  be 
compared  with  it,  for  pureness  and  for  valuable  information. 
It  is  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board,  by 
Marsh,  Gapen,  Lyon  and  Webb,  109  Washington-strjet, 
Boston. 

18. — The  School  District  Library^  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers^  82  Cliff-street^  JSTew-York : — embracing  History, 
Voyages  and  Travelsy  Biography ^  Jfatural  History^  the 
Physical  Sciences,  l^griculture,  Manufactures,  Arts, 
Commerce^  Belles  Lettres,  the  History  ana  Philosophy  of 
Education,  etc. 

The  preceding  notice  of  the  "  School  Library,*^  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
has  been  furnished  us  by  a  literary  friend  in  that  state,  in  whose 
good  sense  and  accurate  discrimmation,  on  such  a  subject,  we 
have  the  highest  confidence.  We  have  therefore  inserted  it 
with  pleasure,  and  would  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  enterprise  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
state,  and  to  the  individuals  who  have  commenced  it. 

Such  a  notice,  however,  of  the  laudable  endeavors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  sphere  of  common- 
Bchool  instruction,  reminds  us  that  it  may  be  our  duty  to 
advert,  in  connection  with  it,  to  the  progress  of  a  similar 
enterprise^  in  another  state.  "  7%c  School  District  Library^** 
V  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  of  New- York,  has  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public.  Their  first  preparation  of  a 
School  Library  was  commenced  as  early  as  1835,  and  embraoed 
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a  first  and  second  series^  of  from  ten  to  twenty  volames  each. 
Since  that  time  they  have  much  enlarged  and  improved  their 
plan.  The  Lihrary  now  emhraced  under  the  general  title 
given  at  the  head  of  this  notice  consists  of  a  First  Series^  of 
fifty  volumes,  and  a  Second  Series^  of  fortyfive  volumes,  al- 
ready hound  and  printed  in  a  neat  and  uniform  style,  and  a 
Third  SerieSj  now  in  the  progress  of  publication. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  these  enterprising  pub- 
lishers to  adapt  their  preparation  to  the  recent  provision  of 
the  state  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools.  This  pro- 
vision appropriates  to  each  school  district  a  sum  sufiicient  for 
the  purchase  of  a  library,  more  or  less  extensive.  They  have 
sought  also  and  obtained  the  counsel  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  of  the  State,  (at  present  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Spencer,)  and  his  able  advisers.  The  first  and  second  series 
are  accordingly  accompanied  by  the  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion of  that  gentleman,  whose  character  and  ample  quali- 
fications to  judge  on  such  a  subject  will  give  to  his  opin- 
ions great  influence  with  the  Trustees  and  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools  throughout  the  State. 

Here  then  is  another  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  reading  of 
the  mass  of  the  population  embraced  in  the  school  districts  of 
an  immense  Commonwealth.  This  endeavor,  however  il;  may 
have  originated,  has  become,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  ^'  the 
serious  enterprise  of  a  State,"  through  its  constituted  officers 
for  such  purposes.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  con- 
templating it  as  an  enterprise  of  momentous  consequences. 
It  proposes  to  itself  a  duty  of  the  highest  responsibility  and 
the  greatest  difiUculty.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  stimulated  by 
an  energy  adequate  to  its  full  accomplishment,  and  guarded 
by  all  the  salutary  checks  of  sound  discretion  and  practical 
morality. 

The  object  of  such  an  enterprise  should  be  to  provide  such 
books  as  are  adapted  by  the  variety  and  interest  of  their  topics 
and  the  style  in  which  they  are  ddscussed,  to  allure  the  peo* 
pie  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  which  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  inculcate  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  enough  that  we  exclude  from  the  Libraries, 
procured  for  our  School  districts,  books  which  avow  and  de- 
fend infidel  and  irreligious  principles.  Nothinj^  should  be 
retained  that  is,  in  this  respect,  even  equivocal.  It  is  time 
that  this  were  understood  by  politicians,  and  publishers,  as 
well  as  by  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  believed  by  the  most 
intelligent  and  sagacious  among  us,  of  all  professions,  that  the 
only  security  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  a  healthy  state 
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of  morals  in  any  community  is  in  the  religious  principles  of 
the  people.  Every  department  of  Education,  therefore,  should 
be  adapted  to  the  inculcation  of  truth; — ^not  scientific  and 
intellectual  truth  only,  but  religious  truth,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  all  the  truths  of  nature  and  of  science,  and  without  which 
the  best  developments  of  the  human  mind  can  never  be 
attained. 

We  have  not  ourselves  compared  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
and  New- York,  in  regard  to  the  securities  which  they  afibrd, 
for  the  procuring  of  School  Libraries  of  the  best  moral  ten- 
dency. Of  one  thing,  however,  we  feel  assured.  It  is  that 
that  library  will  ultimately  be  preferred  and  will  secure  to 
itself  the  most  lasting  success,  which  conforms  with  the  most 
firmness  and  decision  to  the  principles  above  stated.  The 
books  in  all  these  libraries  which  lay  claim  to  the  public  pat- 
ronage must  be  examined  and  tried  by  these  principles,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  periodical  press  thus  to  try  them,  and  for  our- 
selves we  hope  not  to  be  remiss  in  this  duty.  It  is  a  Christian 
literature  for  which  we  propose  to  labor,  in  all  the  departments 
of  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  highest  seminary 
of  learning.  Not  that  we  desire  to  see  every  book  written 
about  religion.  But  as  the  goodness  of  God  pervades  all  his 
works  and  ways,  so  would  we  have  piety  towards  him  pervade 
all  our  learning.  Nor  would  we  plead  for  a  sectarian  litera- 
ture. We  will  join  hands  with  sober  minded  Christian  men  of 
all  classes  in  the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
of  all  the  books  contained  in  ''  Harper^s  School  District  Li* 
brary,"  We  have  been  favored  with  the  possession  of  only  a 
very  few  of  them,  as  they  appear  in  these  series.  A  catalogue 
of  their  subjects  and  authors  only  is  before  us.  Most  of  these 
are  familiar  to  us,  as  among  the  most  instructive  an4  useful 
books  in  our  language  for  juvenile  and  even  for  adult  reading. 
The  selection,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  be  judiciously  chosen 
and  well  adapted  to  the  object  proposed.  We  name  the  fol- 
lowing as  among  the  ninety'five  volumes  which  constitute  the 
first  and  second  series ; — Life  of  Washington,  by  J.  E.  Pauld- 
ing, Esq.; — ^American  History,  by  the  author  of  American 
Popular  Lessons ; — American  Revolution,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher, 
Esq. ; — The  Principles  of  Physiology,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Combe ; — 
Celestial  Scenery,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Dick  ; — Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Russel ; — Improvement  of  Society,  etc.,  by 
Dr.  Dick ; — The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  by  Aber- 
crombie  ; — ^Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Franklin  ; — ^The  Farmer's 
Instructor,  by  the  late  Judge  Buel ; — The  Pursuit  of  Enow- 
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ledge  under  DiffienhieB,  etc.  ^— Tytier  ic  Naies'  Universal 
History,  in  six  volumes; — Paley's  Natural  Theology,  with 
Notes  by  Brougham  and  Bell,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Potter ; — 
Ten  volumes  of  Sparks'  American  Biography  ^--Goldsmith's 
History  of  Greece,  prepared  by  an  American  Author ; — ^Fami- 
liar Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Renwick ; — 
Elements  of  Geology,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee ; — Goldsmith's  History 
of  Rome  ;**-Ghaptai'8  Chemistry  ;'-^Dwight'8  Lives  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; — Plutarch's 
Lives,  in  four  volumes. 

Among  the  books  announced  for  the  third  series,  are  Hale's 
History  of  the  United  States ; — Selections  from  the  Writings 
of  Washington ; — ^Dick  on  the  Starry  Heavens,  etc. ;— -A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; — ^Biographies  of 
Distinguished  Females; — Prof.  Upham  on  Imperfect  and  Dis- 
ordered Mental  Action,  etc.  etc. 

These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  works  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, for  popular  use,  embraced  in  these  selections.  They 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  character  and  tendency 
of  the  whole,  and  to  awaken  the  most  encouraging  anticipa- 
tions of  the  general  usefulness  of  these  successive  series  of 
books,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  selected  and  prepared  with 
a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  adapted  to  a  uni- 
versal diffusion  in  our  country. 

We  shall  turn  our  attention  to  these  series  of  publications 
hereafter,  and  shall  thankfully  receive  suggestions  from  the 
experience  and  observation  of  our  enlightened  correspond- 
ents. It  is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  us  all  to  see  that 
the  books  which  are  to  constitute  the  reading  of  the  nation  be 
such  as  shall  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  selections 
now  made  and  in  preparation  under  the  sanction  of  the  organs 
of  the  States  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  those  states.  If  wisely  made,  and  discreetly  and  in- 
telligently adapted  to  the  objects  in  view,  they  wiU  be  adopted 
by  the  guardians  of  education  and  the  friends  of  improvement 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

19,^— Dictionary  of  Latin  SynonymeSj  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students,  with  a  Complete  Index,  By  Lewis 
Ramshom,  From  the  German  by  Francis  Lieber.  Boston: 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.     1839.  pp.  475. 

The  author  of  this  work.  Dr.  Ramshorn,  is  a  distiiu^uished 
philologist  and  a  practical  teacher  in  Germany.    It  is  an 
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abridgment  of  a  much  larger  work,  in  which  the  author  avails 
himself  of  the  works  of  Gardin — ^Dumesnil  and  Emesti,  and 
which  is  entitled  "  Universal  Latin  Synonymes."  This  abridg- 
ment now  translated  into  English  and  adapted  to  our  Schools 
and  Colleges,  will  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
those  who  instruct  in  Latin.  Few  works  could  be  offered, 
either  to  the  Instructor  or  the  Student,  more  welcome  than 
this.  The  translator  has  done  his  part  with  accuracy  and 
ability,  making  such  additions  as  seemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  most  exact  expression  in  English  of  the  peculiar  shade  of 
the  Latin  terms  ; — and  the  publishers  have  executed  the  work 
in  a  neat  and  economical  form,  making  it  available  to  students 
of  limited  means.  We  value  it  highly  as  a  help  to  the  accu- 
rate perception  of  the  precise  meaning  of  Latin  terms  and 
phrases,  and  shall  often  refer  to  it  as  such.  It  is  a  book  which 
every  scholar,  who  possesses  it,  will  find  occasion  to  use. 

20. — Letters  to  the  Rev,  Professor  Stuart,  comprising  Remarks 
on  his  Essay  on  Sin^  published  in  the  American  Biblical 
Repository  jor  April  and  July^  1839.  By  Daniel  Dana^ 
D.  D,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  JSTewburyport,  Boston ; 
1839.  pp.  46. 

This  pamphlet  has  quite  recently  fallen  into  our  hands., 
We  have  read  it  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  interest, 
both  from  our  respect  for  the  author  and  because  it  is  a  reply 
to  an  Article,  by  a  writer  equally  respected  in  our  own  publi- 
cation. We  may  add  also  that  this  reply  was  prepared  for 
the  Repository,  and  we  would  gladly  have  inserted  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  had  not  the  author  chosen  to  give  it  a  form,  and 
to  embrace  in  it  some  personal  considerations  addressed  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  which  were  judged  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
usages  of  our  work.  On  these  accounts  the  application  for  its 
insertion  in  the  Repository  was  withdrawn,  and  its  separate 
publication  adopted  as  better  suited  to  meet  the  convenience, 
and  answer  the  objects  of  the  respected  author. 

In  regard  to  the  considerations  of  a  merely  personal  bearing, 
in  these  Letters,  we  intentionally  abstain  from  any  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dischssion  of  important  principles 
in  the  Christian  system  may  not  always  be  conducted  apart 
from  all  implication  of  personal  dereliction  or  of  official  incon- 
sistency. Such  considerations  tend  to  no  profitable  progress 
in  discussions  whose  object  is  truth  on  the  grounds  of  eyi- 
dence  and  argument.  They  are  neither  evidence  nor  argu- 
ment, and  rather  hinder  than  advance  the  establishment  of  the 
truth. 
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The  style  of  Dr.  Dcitia  id  cliaste  and  courteous.  The  cur- 
sory reader  of  these  Letters  will  be  impressed  with  the  kind- 
ness and  urbanity  of  the  writer.  In  this  respect  his  example 
i»  worthy  of  imitation. 

Of  the  conclusiveness  of  our  author's  arguments  we  are  not 
ambitious  to  express  an  opinion.  The  Letters  are  before  the^ 
public,  and  the  essay  which  they  controvert  is  accessible  in 
our  own  publication.  He  who  reads  the  former  should  also 
avail  himself  of  the  latter,  if  he  would  understand  the  real 
strength  of  the  positions  of  the  parties.  We  make  this  last 
remark,  because,  to  us,  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  most 
important  positions  of  the  Essay  are  misapprehended  in  the 
Letters.  Much  of  the  strength  of  Dr.  Dana,  therefore,  is  ex- 
pended in  defending  doctrines  which  Prof.  Stuart  equally  de- 
fends, and  in  opposing  positions  which  he  does  not  assume* 
For  example,  (p.  4.)  "  The  object  of  your  Essay  seems  to  be, 
to  disprove  and  explode  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  of  na- 
tive depravity,"  etc.  Again :  "  Your  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,"  etc.  Now,  if  we  rightly  understand  Prof.  S., 
he  does  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  its  intelligent  defenders;  but  maintains  that  the 
phraseology  in  which  that  doctrine  has  commonly  been  ex- 
pressed is  improper.  He  declares  it  as  his  firm  conviction, 
that  "The  parties  agree  as  to  every  important  fact  in  the  case,'* 
and  the  grand  question  which  he  raises  and  discusses  is  this : 
"  Do  the  Scriptures  recognise,  and  ought  we  to  adopt  the 
phraseology  of  original  sin,  either  imputed  or  inherent  1"  There 
are  other  statements  in  the  Letters  which  we  think  equaUy 
conflict  with  those  which  are  found  in  the  Essay,  and  which 
seem  to  have  led  the  author  of  the  former  away  from  the  true 
points  of  the  discussion.  Though  it  is  not  our  intention, 
therefore,  at  present,  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  we  would 
again  recommend  that  the  Letters  and  the  Essay  be  read  in 
connection. 

21. — Fraternal  appeal  to  the  American  Churches,  with  a  Plan 
for  Catholic  Union,  on  apostolic  Principles,  By  S.  S, 
Schmucker,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  TheoL  Sem.  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Geitysburgj 
Pa.,  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  New- York :  Taylor  and 
Dodd,  1839.    pp.  165. 

The  readers  of  the  former  series  of  the  Repository  will 
recollect  that  the  substance  of  this  "  Appeal"  appeared  first 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  in  1838.    By  the  recommendation 
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of  miiikeroti'B  defgjmet.  and  others  of  different  denominations^ 
a  htige  edition  of  it  was  published  a  few  months  since.  We 
are  glad  to  see  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  before  the  public. 
It  is  an  evidence  that  the  truly  catholic  views  and  spirit  which 
it  inculcates  do  not  slumber  in  the  churches.  We  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  wiU  be  more  justly  apprecia- 
ted and  universally  embraced.  They  should  be  seriously  and' 
prayerfully  pondered  by  all  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the ' 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth. 

22. — Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin^  D.  D.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  own  writings.  By  William  B.  Sprague^ 
D.  n.  Albany.  Nevf^York:  Taylor  and  Dodd,  1839. 
pp.  270.     Octavo. 

The  Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  Griffin,  in  two  volumes, 
were  noticed  in  the  Repository  for  July  last.  The  memoir  is 
now  publif^ed  in  a  separate  volume,  and  in  a  form  which  we 
trust  will  be  acceptable  to  the  numerous  personal  friends  and 
admirers  of  tha{  great  man.  It  is  accompanied  with  an 
engraved  likeness  of  Dr.  Griffin,  which  is  deservedly  admired 
as  remarkably  accurate  and  characteristic. 

23. — The  Trial  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  and  Pilaie,  being  a 
Refutation  of  Mr.  Salvador  s  Chapter  entitled  "  The 
Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Jesus.  By  M.  Dupin^ 
Advocate  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  Translated  from  the 
French  by  a  Member  of  the  American  Bar.  Boston : 
Charles  G.  Little  and  James  Brown,  1839.  pp.  96. 12mo. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  with  great  interest.  It 
places  a  familiar  subject  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
light  before  the  mind.  Salvador,  in  a  work  on  the  '^  Institu- 
tions of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  People,"  published  a  few 
years  since,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  trial  and  condem-  ' 
nation  of  Jesus,  considered  merely  as  a  legal  proceedings  was 
conformable  to  the  Jewish  laws.  M.  Dupin,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  French  Bar,  immediately 
called  in  question  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  volume 
whose  title  is  given  above,  is  the  result  of  his  examination, 
conducted  with  great  legal  skill  and  extensive  learning.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers.  Both  the  Christian  teacher  and 
the  disciple  will  derive  instruction  from  its  perusal. 
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24.^-7%e  Theaire^  in  ih  influence  upon  LUercduTe^  Morah  ani 
Religion.  By  Robert  Tumbull^  Pastor  of  the  Boidston- 
street  Church^Boston,  Second  Edition.  Boston :  Gould, 
Kendall  and  Lincoln,  1839.  pp.  110. 

The  substance  of  this  treatise  was  prepared  and  delivered 
as  a  discourse  before  the  young  men  of  Hartford,  Connec« 
ticut,  when  a  measure  in  favor  of  Theatres  was  pending 
before  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It  is  a  lively  and  pointed 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  deservedly  popular  little 
volume. 


ADDITIONAL    NOTICES. 

Several  other  books  are  on  hand,  which  we  have  not  room 
even  to  name  in  this  No.  of  the  Repository.  They  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

Barnes^  JSTotes  on  Isaiah^  in  three  volumes,  have  just  made 
their  appearance,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest. 

The  following  books  are  on  our  table :  The  "  Philosophy  of 
Human  Life,^^  etc.  By  Amos  Dean,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Albany  Medical  College  5  Pictures  of  Early  Life  ; 
or  Sketches  of  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury ;  both  from 
the  press  of  Marsh,  Gapen,  Lyon  and  Webb :  Boston.  The 
Museum  of  Religious  Knowledge,  designed  to  illustrate  Reli- 
gious Truth.  Edited  by  Marcus  E.  Cross.  Published  by  J. 
Whetham,  Philadelphia,  and  Eobert  Carter,  New-York. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  Syntax  of  Dr.  Nordheimer's 
Hebrew  Grammar  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  be  put  to  press.  So  far  as  our  informa- 
tion extends,  it  will  fully  meet  the  high  expectations  which 
the  public  are  entitled  to  entertain  from  the  character  of  the 
first  volume. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
Religious  P&ejudices. 

By  Philip  Lindaley,  D.  D.  President  of  NaahTille  Uaiversity,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Sir  William  Jones,  at  the  commencement  of  an  essay, 
in  which  he  proposes  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  gods 
of  the  Indian  and  European  heathens,  makes  the  following 
liberal  preliminary  remark :  '*  I  shall  remember  that  noth- 
ing is  Jess  favorable  to  inquiries  after  truth  than  a  systema- 
tical spirit :  and  shall  call  to  mind  the  saying  of  a  Hindu 
writer, '  that  whoever  obstinately  adheres  to  any  set  of  opin- 
ions may  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  freshest  sandal 
wood  is  a  flame  of  fire.' " 

To  rise  fibove  vulgar  prejudices,  [is,  generally  esteemed 
an  evidence  of  an  enlightened  and  superior  mind.  If  by 
this,  nothing  more  were  meant,  than  a  rejection  of  error  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  or  an  honest  disposition  to  seek  and  to  em- 
brace truth  to  the  utter  renunciation  of  error,  in  defiance  of 
all  our  previous  opinions  and  habits,  we  should  not  object  to 
the  position.  Such  a  determination,  if  rigidly  adhered  to, 
does  certainly  evince  much  candor  of  temper  and  strength 
of  intellect.  But  if  the  declainiers  against  vulgar  prejudices, 
expect  us  to  be  divested  of  every  prejudice  before  we  can 
be  qualified  for  the  fair  investigation  of  truth  or  for  its  recep- 
tion, we  humbly  conceive  that  they  quite  overshoot  the  mark, 
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by  making  a  demand  on  poor  human  nature  which  it  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  yield.  All  men  have  prejudices.  They 
imbibe  them  unconsciously  and  imperceptibly  from  the  hrst 
moments  in  which  impressions  are  made  on  the  senses  from 
any  causes. 

Prejudice  is  a  prejudgment — or  a  judgment  formed  before- 
hand, without  examination — an  anticipation  of  knowledge — 
a  preconceived  opinion — om  an  opinion  embraced  without 
proof,  or,  at  least,  before  the  mind  has  ever  comprehended 
the  proof  which  supports  it. 

The  majority  of  every  man's  sentiments  and  principles 
may,  with  much  propriety,  be  denominated  prejudices. 
He  has  received  them  from  his  parents,  from  his  nurse,  from 
his  teachers,  from  his  associates,  from  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  and  rank  in  society, 
from  the  particular  form  of  government  and  religion  of  his 
country,  from  partial  reading,  and  from  all  those  numerous 
and  nameless  causes  and  influences  wliich  give  variety  to 
life,  and  which  impart  a  specific  coloring  to  every  man's 
character  and  destiny.  Many  of  these  prejudices  are  doubt- 
less good  and  well-founded,  though  we  may  never  trouble 
ourselves  at  all  about  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  in  every  country,  are  actuated  and 
governed  by  their  prejudices.  They  neither  reflect  nor  rea- 
son for  themselves.  If  their  prejudices  happen  to  be  correct, 
they  generally  prove  orderly  and  useful  citizens  or  subjects. 
And  we  certainly  feel  no  desire  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  such  virtuous  well-meaning  persons,  by  suggesting  a  single 
doubt,  or  by  throwing  a  single  diflSculty  in  their  way.  Let 
them  live  and  die  under  the  salutary  influence  of  prejudice. 
Let  the  Laplander  Igve  his  freezing  snows,  and  the  African 
his  burning  sun.  It  is  a  happy  prejudice  which  inclines  him 
to  prefer  his  dreary  native  regions  to  every  other  country. 
Were  it  not  for  this  prejudice,  this  invincible  amor  patrite, 
half  the  globe  would  be  destitute  of  inhabitants.  It  is  there- 
fore an  innocent  and  very  beneficial  prejudice.  This  is  one 
instance.  Many  more  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  mentioned. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  human  family  were  all  their  pre- 
judices equally  harmless.  Happy  if  their  prejudices  on  subjects 
of  deep  and  lasting  moment  were  always  in  favor  of  truth. 
•  But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  ten  thousand  totally 
dissimilar  and  contradictory  political  and  religious  systems 
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\7hich  prevail  in  the  world,  and  which  command  the  aflfeo 
tions  of  men,  incontestably  prove  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
far  greater  proportbn  of  our  race  are  erroneous.  These 
prejudices,  too,  are  inveterate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
eradicate  them  from  the  minds  of  any  considerable  number. 
And  it  is  always  dangerous  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  in  aji  open  and  direct  manner.  Such  an  attack 
generally  tends  to  bind  them  more  strongly  to  their  errors : 
or  if  it  should  produce  an  opposite  effect,  the  consequences 
are  oftentimes  much  more  deplorable.  This  is  eminently 
the  case  with  regard  to  religious  prejudices.  The  falsest 
views  and  notions  of  religion  are  better  than  none.  With- 
out the  fear  of  God,  in  some  form,  operating  on  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  men,  human  laws  become  nugatory,  and 
society  is  at  an  end.  Witness  France — so  often  cited  on 
similar  occasions — soon  after  the  commencement  of  her  rev- 
olutionary tumults.  Her  ignorant  volatile  people  were  so 
powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  disguised  enemies  of  truth, 
that  they  were  at  length  induced  to  trample  in  the  dust  the 
entire  fabric  which  papal  tyranny  and  superstition  had 
erected  among  them,  to  burst  in  sunder  the  chains  by  which 
they  had  been  for  ages  fettered,  and  to  rush  into  all  the  ex- 
travagancies of  atheistic  licentiousness.  No  substitute  was 
offered  them  for  the  absurdities  of  a  religion  \^hich  they  so 
hastily  abandoned.  The  result  was  natural,  and  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Every  benevolent  oppugner  of  popular 
religious  prejudice  will  proceed  with  cautious  steps ;  and 
endeavor  to  give  at  least  an  equivalent — something  true  and 
salutary — for  what  is  false  and  mischievous.  Otherwise  he 
had  better  be  content  to  Jet  prejudice  reign  undisturbed. 

These  hasty  and  desultory  remarks  we  have  thought 
proper  to  premise  as  illustrative  of  the  subject  generally. 
We  profess  not,  however,  to  be  the  advocates  of  prejudice 
wiy  further  than  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  frailty  of  our 
nature  seem  to  render  unavoidable.  The  ignorant  multitude 
Are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  under  its  dominion.  Let  them 
therefore  be  excused,  and  pass  without  censure  or  rebuke. 

But  can  we  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  men  who 
claim  the  distinction  of  scholars — of  free  inquirers  after  truth, 
**~who,  notwithstanding  their  superior  opportunities,  and 
their  high  pretensions  to  science  and  liberality,  do  yet  enter- 
tain partial  and  bigoted  sentiments  on  any  subject  which 
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they  profess  to  have  investigated,  and  which  they  certainly 
might  have  investigated  to  its  very  foundations  and  through- 
out all  its  bearings  and  connexions  ?  Is  it  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  science  to  dispel  error,  to  remove  prejudice  or  to 
convert  what  was  once  prejudice,  into  certain  knowledge  or 
indisputable  truth,  by  a  lucid  development  of  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  ? ,  But  when  she  fails  to  produce  this  effect 
in  her  votaries — when  even  the  comparatively  enlightened 
favored  few,  who  affect  to  despise  the  ignoble  vulgar,  evince 
an  uncandid,  dogmatical,  opinionative  spirit,  an  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  tenets  which  they  have  adopted,  they  cannot  tell 
whence  or  wherefore — what  can  be  reasonably  urged  in 
their  defence  or  justification?  Or  what  benefit  do  they 
derive  from  science,  if  their  minds  be  not  sufficiently  en- 
larged and  liberalized  to  qualify  and  dispose  them  to  look 
into  their  own  hearts,  and  to  scrutinize  the  opinions  and  doc- 
trines which  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  as 
indubitable  or  as  innate  verities  7 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be- 
come truly  learned  upon  any  subject,  ought  forthwith  to  re- 
nounce all  his  previously  acquired  ideas  of  that  subject — to 
become,  as  it  were,  a  tabula  rasa — that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  proceed  dispassionately  and  without  bias,  till  he  shall 
arrive  at  truth  by  fair  demonstration  or  induction.  We 
would  not  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  infancy  with  a  view  to 
rectify  the  obliquities  of  premature  manhood.  This  would 
be  impossible.  But  we  ask  him  to  exercise  his  reason  in 
subjecting  to  a  legitimate  test  the  materials  already  stored  in 
his  mind.  We  ask  him  to  be  ready  to  give  the  proof  of 
what  he  professes  to  believe.  And  not  like  mere  children 
to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  parents  and  teachers,  or  like 
orthodox  Romanists,  who  believe  because  the  church  be- 
lieves. We  ask  him  to  venture  beyond  the  bare  ipse  dixit 
of  philosopher  or  priest  or  favorite  author,  and  to  learn 
why  his  master  has  taught  him  thus,  or  why  this  particular 
creed  or  system  has  been  imposed  on  his  mind  and  incorpo- 
rated with  his  feelings  rather  than  another.  We  ask  him, 
in  a  word,  to  be  open  to  conviction.  Not  to  become  a 
skeptic  in  order  to  escape  delusion. 

When  a  man  has  once  reached  this  point,  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  discover  truth  and  cordially  to  embrace  it.  He  may 
then  be  said  to  have  begun  to  be  divested  of  prejudice.    He 
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is  prepared  to  canvass  systems  and  opinions  which  had  once 
been  his  aversion ;  to  give  a  candid  hearing  to  men  and 
parties  which  all  his  early  habits  and  notions  had  led  him  to 
oppose  and  despise.  Names  no  longer  alarm  him,  however 
odious  they  may  be  to  the  particular  party  or  sect  or  denom- 
ination with  which  birth  and  education  may  have  connected 
him.  It  is  truth,  under  whatever  guise  or  name  she  appears, 
that  he  is  now  in  search  of.  Such  a  man  is  liberal,  forbear* 
ing,  tolerant,  generous,  independent,  just  and  modest.  He 
never  condemns  hastily,  nor  without  adequate  cause.  And 
if  his  researches  shall  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
Bible — as  they  necessarily  would,  if  he  have  the  happiness 
to  live  in  a  Protestant  Christian  country — we  may  then  be- 
hold in  him  an  edifying  example  of  what  is  so  rarely  to  be 
met  with — a  truly  charitable  man.  In  the  Bible  he  finds 
truth,  pure  and  unadulterated,  substantial  and  cheering  to  the 
soul.  Before  its  celestial  light,  all  his  religious  prejudices 
vanish  away.  And  his  faith  is  settled,  as  upon  a  rock,  never 
more  to  be  shaken. 

But  why  then  are  not  all  Christians  of  one  mind  and  of 
one  faith  f  Why  do  they  not,  at  least,  live  together  in  the 
exercise  of  love  and  mutual  forbearance  7  If  charity  be  the 
essential  pervading  attribute  of  our  holy  religion  ;  should  we 
not  expect  that  her  friends  would  be  friends  to  one  another  T 
Should  we  not  expect,  moreover,  that  much  unanimity  of 
sentiment  would  obtain  among  men  who  derive  their  notions 
or  doctrines  from  one  and  the  same  source  ?  This,  we  think, 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  For  we  certainly 
should  never  have  conjectured,  previously  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  so  many  discordant  opinions  as  are  entertained 
in  the  Christian  world,  could  ever  have  claimed  a  shadow  of 
support  from  the  great  charter  of  a  religion  so  pre-eminently 
gracious  and  benevolent  in  its  nature  and  object.  Strange 
that  so  many  inconsistencies  should  exist  in  a  book,  the 
avowed  design  and  tendency  of  which  are  so  plain  and  ob- 
vious that  even  the  most  illiterate  may  readily  understand 
and  obey  its  precepts.  Strange  that  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  the  only  unerring  guide  to  mortals 
through  this  world  of  darkness,  sin  and  trial,  the  only  revela- 
tion-ever  vouchsafed  by  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  Jeho- 
vah to  his  creatures — strange,  inconceivably  strange,  (hat 
the  work  of  such  a  Being,  and  given  for  so  great  and  so 

1* 
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kind  a  purpose,  could  be  fairly  construed  or  even  plausibly 
perverted  so  as  to  countenance  the  multiform,  absurd,  perni- 
cious, and  contradictory  dogmas  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  it  or  extorted  from  it. 

We  must  believe  that  a  revelation  from  God  could  not  be 
justly  obnoxious  to  such  variety  of  constructions :  othervirise 
we  take  from  it  all  certainty  and  all  value.    Its  grand  para- 
mount object  must  be  something  definite,  unequivocal  and 
explicit.    If  then  the  Bible  does  contain  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will— and  that  it  does,  all  the  contending  parties  agree 
— it  necessarily  follows  that  its  main  scope  and  design  must 
be  clear  and  precise,  and  altogether  above  the  misconcep- 
tion of  any  candid  mind.    But  were  we  to  judge  of  the  gos- 
pel exclusively  from  the  conduct  and  writings  of  very  many 
Christian  doctors  and  divines,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  it  consisted  of  some  antiquated  collection  of  ambiguous, 
metaphorical,  mysterious,  oracular,  enigmatical  phrases  and 
sentences — similar  to  the  far  famed  Sibylline  verses — ^which 
had  been  purposely  contrived  or  accidentally  arranged,  to 
bewilder  and  perplex  the  human  intellect,  and  to  defy  all 
rational  interpretation.    And  yet,  we  feel  assured,  that  the 
gospel  is  light ;  and  that,  like  its  glorious  Author,  in  it  there 
is  no  darkness  at  all.    It  unfolds  to  us  a  system  of  morals 
and  a  plan  of  salvation,  which,  however  depraved  ingenuity 
may  misrepresent  or  reckless  impiety  assail  and  asperse  it,  can- 
not fail  to  command  the  reverence,  and  to  meet  the  wants  and 
fears  and  hopes  of  the  humble,  the  ingenuous  and  the  devout. 
It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  at  least,  to  in- 
quire whence  such  various  and  conflicting  opinions  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  its  doctrines  and  provisions ;  and  why 
these  still  continue  to  be  held  by  honest  and  dishonest, 
learned  and  unlearned  Christians,  in  every  land  where  the 
light  and  privileges  of  the  gospel  are  most  abundantly  dif- 
fused and  enjoyed  ?    Whence  is  it  that  the  mild,  benevolent, 
peace-speaking  religion  of  Jesus  has  been,  and  still  is,  dis- 
graced by  the  wranglings  and  disputes  of  those  who  are 
solemnly  commanded  by  their  common  Lord  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity  and  love,  as  the  brethren  of  one  family,  and 
the  servants  of  one  Master  1    Neither  the  nature  of  this  reli- 
gion, nor  the  volume  which  records  it,  furnishes  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty.    No  reason  can  there  be  discovered  for 
such  uncharitable  dissensions. 
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The  truth  is,  that  all  these  differences,  and  all  the  contro- 
versies which  have  agitated  the  Christian  church,  are  charge- 
able, in  some  sense,  to  prejudice — to  the  study  and  influence 
of  theological  systems,  composed  by  schoolmen  or  philoso- 
phers, or  spiritual  dogmatists,  or  zealous  enthusiasts,  or  aspir- 
ing ecclesiastical  demagogues,  and  addressed  to  the  credulity 
of  their  disciples,  either  as  a  substitute  fol*  the  Bible  or  as  a 
complete  exposition  of  its  doctrines.  Thus  we  have  em- 
bodied, in  the  elaborate  tomes  of  divinity  designed  for  the 
training  of  the  youthful  minister,  and  in  the  numberless  reli- 
gious fcNooks,  tracts  and  catechisms  prepared  expressly  for 
the  laity,  all  sorts  of  crude  speculation,  of  ingenious  sophistry, 
of  mystic  reveries,  of  monstrous  hallucinations,  of  logical  sub- 
tleties and  metaphysical  refinements,  which  either  human 
reason,  or  passion,  or  fancy,  or  ambition,  or  wisdom,  or  folly 
or  cunning,  or  hypocrisy,  may  have  been  able  to  achieve  or 
to  inculcate. 

This  heterogeneous  mixture  of  human  absurdities  with  Di- 
vine revelation,  has  caused,  and  still  nourishes,  that  captious 
persecuting  spirit  which  has  reigned  for  ages  in  the  church. 
The  gospel  had  scarcely  appeared  in  the  world,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  adulterated  by  human  contrivances.  Among  the 
Jews,  it  received  much  of  its  coloring  from  the  Mosaic  law 
and  those  traditionary  institutions  to  which  they  were  obsti- 
nately attached.  Nor  even  among  these  did  Christianity  ex- 
hibit one  uniform  hue,  but  was  diversely  shaded  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  sects  which  embraced  it : — 
as  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes  and  H^rodians. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  also,  very  soon  endeavored  to 
incorporate  their  favorite  philosophy  with  the  body  of  the 
gospel.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  of  Zeno,  of  Epicurus, 
of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  did  not  fail  to  discover  some  kind  of 
resemblance  between  many  of  their  maxims  and  those  of 
the  Messiah.  And  even  where  there  evidently  was  none  at 
all,  pride  and  prejudice  prompted  them  to  fancy  or  create 
one.  They  had  been  long  accustomed  to  yield  implicit  cre- 
dence to  the  word  of  their  masters ;  whose  dogmas  they 
frequently  revered  as  eternal  and  immutable  truths.  They 
sought  therefore  to  bend  the  gospel  to  suit  their  own  precon- 
ceived opinions,  instead  of  examining  these  before  the  light 
of  revelation.  The  same  observation  may  apply  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
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Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies.  And  in  every  country 
where  the  gospel  was  preached,  there  flourished  a  system 
of  opinions  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  men. 
These,  the  gospel  had  to  encounter :  and  it  succeeded  be« 
yond  all  human  probability — in  a  degree,  indeed,  which  no 
human  means  could  have  effected.  The  banners  of  the  cross 
were  unfurled  in  etery  region  perhaps  of  the  habitable  earth : 
and  multitudes  submitted  unreservedly  to  its  heavenly  pre- 
cepts. But  many,  however,  and  those  generally  of  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious,  yielded  only  in  part.  They  chose  to 
form  to  themselves  a  mixed  system — a  compound  of  truth 
and  error.  So  that,  in  a  little  space,  the  world  presented  as 
great  a  variety  of  Scripture  glosses,  or  rather  mongrel  gospels, 
as  there  were  schools  of  philosophy. 

Some  were  led  by  comparisons  instituted  between  Christ 
and  the  ancient  sages,  to  treat  them  all  with  the  same  vene- 
ration and  respect.  Thus  Alexander  Severus  paid  divine 
honors  indiscriminately  to  Christ  and  to  Orpheus,  to  Apollo- 
nius,  and  the  other  philosophers  and  heroes  whose  names 
virere  famous  in  history  or  in  fable. 

Christianity  therefore  was  constantly  fluctuating  and 
changing  its  aspect,  according  to  the  caprice,  or  genius,  or 
learning  of  the  great  fathers  and  doctors  who  professed  to 
teach  it  ex  cathedra  and  agreeably  to  the  most  approved 
systems  and  authorities.  They  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  regulating  their  studies  and  researches  by  Scripture  alone. 
To  study  theology,  was  to  study  a  system  constructed  by 
some  celebrated  bishop  or  divine,  who  had  devoted  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle  or  to  the  more  capti- 
vating morality  of  Plato ;  and  who,  of  course,  had  warped 
and  perverted  every  gospel  tenet  to  some  kind  of  conformity 
to  his  own  peculiar  and  more  rational  theory.  Thus  we 
may  perceive  that  the  gospel  was  not  the  cause  of  the  early 
divisions  in  the  church ;  but  that  these  resulted  solely  from 
human  devices  and  prejudices  and  anti-scriptural  systems. 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  rapid  progress  of  error  in 
the  world— the  innumerable  forms  which  the  gospel  was 
made  to  assume — the  bitter  animosities  and  furious  contests 
which  arose  about  the  most  insignificant  quibbles  and  con- 
ceits— the  colleges  of  divinity  converted  into  nurseries  of 
mere  logomachy, — ^where,  instead  of  the  gospel,  youth  were 
carefully  disciplined  to  manage  with  adroitness  the  noisy 
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artillery  of  the  most  contemptible  logic  and  metaphysics  that 
ever  disgraced  the  seats  of  science  and  religion — we  may 
then  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  extravagant  absur- 
dities to  which  a  blind  devotion  to  human  systems  evidently 
conducted  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world  antecedently  to 
the  Reformation. 

The  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  middle  ages,  were  con- 
stantly thronged  with  champions  who  eagerly  sought  distinc- 
tion by  entering  the  lists  oi  public  disputation ;  who  were 
fired  with  ambitious  zeal  to  vanquish  an  opponent  in  some 
notable  controversy,  which  was  oftentimes  unimportant  in  its 
very  nature — ambiguous  in  its  terms — a  mere  play  upon 
words — or,  at  best,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
decided  in  one  way  or  another,  or  in  no  way  at  all.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  these  scholastic  sophists  could  have 
excited  so  much  interest  as  is  everywhere  assigned  to  them 
in  history.  That  men  of  the  first  rate  talents  and  acquire- 
ments should  sacrifice  their  time,  health  and  comfort  for  the 
despicable  pleasure  of  clearing  up  difficulties  which  never 
existed  but  in  their  own  brain — of  reconciling  contradictions 
by  renouncing  common  sense — establishing  axioms  by  rigo- 
rous demonstration,  and  thereby  obscuring  the  simplest  truths, 
and  which  every  tyro  comprehends  and  believes  the  moment 
he  hears  them  announced— ^is,  indeed,  a  severe  and  most 
humiliating  satire  upon  poor  arrogant  human  nature.  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  conscience,  were  all  rejected.  And  the  vene- 
rable, sagacious,  infallible  successors  of  St.  Peter  wisely  ven- 
tured to  rear  their  proud  temple  of  superstition,  power  and 
grandeur,  upon  a  much  more  convenient  and  stable  basis. 

Whenever  a  sanctimonious  aspiring  dignitary  wished  to 
introduce  any  innovations  in  faith  or  ritual — ^to  strengthen 
his  authority  or  augment  his  revenue — ^nothing  more  was  ne- 
cessary than  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  subtle  schoolmen  and 
dependent  clergy,  who  were  so  thoroughly  practised  in  the 
manoBUvres  and  evolutions  of  monkish  tactics  and  ghostly 
warfare,  as  easily  to  convince  or  silence  all  gainsayers,  and 
to  induce  the  besotted  multitude  to  swallow  the  most  palpa- 
ble contradictions,  and  to  sanction  the  most  flagrant  immora- 
lities. The  people  were  powerfully  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  holy  mother  church.  So  that  any  lesson 
or  mandate  from  such  a  source  was  generally  received  with- 
out the  least  question  or  scruple.    Thus  the  gigantic  great- 
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ness  of  this  tremendous  anti-christian  hierarchy  grew  out  of 
the  early  and  gradual  and  steadily  increasing  admixture  of 
human  philosophy  and  inventions  with  Divine  truth,  and  from 
the  final  triumph  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  Such  an  ex- 
ample, and  such  a  result,  may  well  incline  us  to  distrust  all 
systems  which  would  either  supersede  the  diligent  study  of 
Scripture,  or  which  would  preclude  or  control  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  reason  in  its  interpretation. . 

Have  we  then  amongst  us  none  of  that  crafty,  arrogant, 
secular,  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  furious,  vindictive,  system- 
building,  church-glorifying  spirit  which  characterized  the 
darker  ages  of  Komish  fanaticism  and  usurpation  ?  That 
there  are  numerous  sects — all  recognizing  the  same  gospel — 
each  believing  the  others  wrong — each  pertinaciously  ad- 
hering to  its  own  peculiarities— each  regarding  4he  rest 
with  a  suspicious  and  evil  eye — and  all  striving  for  the  mas- 
tery in  some  fashion  or  other — will  hardly  be  denied.  Nay, 
we  know  that  the  most  illiberal  and  exasperating  contests 
frequently  arise  among  members  of  the  same  Christian  deno- 
mination. And  to  what  cause  shall  we,  at  the  present  day, 
impute  the  existence  of  misunderstandings  and  dissensions, 
which,  viewed  through  the  glass  of  history,  appear  so 
strange,  so  puerile,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  Christian 
grace,  and  with  every  principle  of  enlightened  policy  or  of 
ordinary  decorum ;  especially  now,  that  the  light  of  the 
Reformation,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  vast  increase  of 
knowledge,  have  dissipated  so  many  errors,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  detection  of  them  all  ?  We  are  constrained  to 
attribute  these,  as  similar  effects,  to  the  same  cause.  Instead 
of  going  directly  to  Scripture,  which  alone  ought  to  be  our 
guide,  we  (i.  e.  the  simple,  honest,  credulous  mass  of  both 
ministers  and  people,)  imbibe  our  theological  prejudices  and 
tenets  from  human  systems  and  expositions ;  or  from  the 
dicta  of  some  living  village  or  sectarian  or  metropolitan  de 
facto  pope.  That  is,  we  adopt  our  religion  before  we  think 
of  examining  the  only  authentic  record  of  its  origin  and  cha* 
racter  in  existence. 

There  is  something  so  preposterous  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  we  cannot  divine  a  semblance  of  excuse  for 
pursuing  it.  Unless,  indeed,  we  admit,  what  some  assert, 
that  there  is  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  too  early  an  ao« 
quaintance  with  Scripture— that  we  ought  previously  to  be 
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Well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  less  exposed  to  a  misconception  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, and  have  something  settled  and  fixed  in  our  minds  to 
serve  as  a  standard  of  truth.  As  if  Divine  revelation  were 
less  perfect  and  less  intelligible  than  human  speculation  I 
As  if  Divine  revelation  needed  the  wisdom  or  the  ingenuity 
of  man  to  illustrate  its  simplest  principles,  and  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  level  with  common  capacities :  when  we  know 
that  the  gospel  was  originally  preached  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  to  the  humblest  and  most  illiterate  of  man- 
kind I 

By  the  latter  remarks,  we  would  not  intimate  that  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Bible  can  be  understood  by  a  mere 
perusal  of  the  text, — far  from  it.  There  are  mysteries — 
mysterious  facts — which  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened 
mind  can  never  penetrate  or  unfold ;  and  in  examining 
which,  the  man  of  science  has  but  little  advantage  over  the 
unlettered  peasant.  There  are  many  passages  of  a  historic, 
prophetic,  political  and  juridical  nature — many  poetic  and 
allegorical  representations— many  singular  allusions  and 
graphic  descriptions-*-many  sententious  proverbs  and  signi- 
ficant parables — many  references  to  local  customs,  arts  and 
ceremonies — together  with  many  embarrassing  difficulties 
of  a  mythological,  geographical,  physiological,  idiomatic  and 
critical  character— <^which  require  a  most  extensive  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  almost  every  thing  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  world,  including  the  languages  also  in  which  the 
whole  was  originally  recorded.  We  would,  by  no  means 
therefore,  seem  to  depreciate  the  necessity  or  value  of  real 
science  and  profound  scholarship.  The  more  sound  learn- 
ing we  can  acquire,  the  better.  But  away  with  the  trashy 
figments  of  the  scholastic  ages,  in  whatever  novel  forms  they 
may  be  served  up  and  garnished  to  suit  the  modern  taste  of 
knave  or  fool.  Away  with  the  polemic  dogmatism  and 
metaphysical  cant  of  conceited,  intolerant,  bigoted,  theolo- 
gical dictators  of  every  church  and  party.  Genuine  divinity 
is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  alone :  and  there  only  can  it 
be  learned  in  all  its  primeval  purity  and  perfection.  Were 
we  therefore,  with  becoming  diligence,  humble  docility,  and 
prayerful  sincerity,  to  study  the  Bible,  unbiassed  by  preju- 
dice or  authority,  we  should  seldom  disagree  in  any  matter 
of  radical  importance.     The  gracious  Author  of  our  religion 
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never  designed  to  veil  it  in  clouds  and  darkness  in  order  to 
conceal  it  from  vulgar  eyes. 

Considering  then  the  manifest  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  singularly  benevolent  spirit  ivhich  it  breathes,  we 
might  presume  that  the  accredited  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
serve  at  his  altar,  who  preach  his  cross  and  administer  his 
ordinances,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and  dispen- 
sation pf  his  word,  would  be  enabled  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  which  might  occasion  some  slight  discrepancies 
of  opinion  among  men  of  ordinary  opportunities  and  pur- 
suits : — or,  at  least,  that  they  would  cordially  harmonize  in 
all  essential  points :  while  in  regard  to  those  of  minor  mo- 
ment, the  mere  circumstantials  of  religion,  they  would 
charitably  agree  to  differ.  Why  should  not  every  honest 
Christian  divine  be  disposed  to  address  his  brother  in  the 
language  of  Wesley  ?  "  Is  thy  heart  right  with  God  ?  If 
it  be,  give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  not  mean,  *  be  of  my  opinion.' 
You  need  not.  Neither  do  I  mean,  *I  will  be  of  your 
opinion.'  I  cannot.  Let  all  opinions  alone  ;  only  give  me 
thine  hand."  Whv  not  be  as  teachable  as  Locke?  "I 
read  the  word  of  God  without  prepossession  or  bias,  fmd 
come  to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take  my  sense  from  it,  and 
not  with  a  design  to  bring  it  to  the  sense  of  my  system." 
Or  as  catholic  as  Robert  Hall  ?  "  No  man,  or  set  of  men, 
are  entitled  to  prescribe  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined  as  a 
condition  of  salvation." 

But  notwithstanding  jthe  reasonableness  of  this  expecta- 
tion, many  of  the  clergy,  even  Protestant  clergy,  have  be- 
trayed more  illiberality  and  bitterness  in  their  conduct  and 
publications  than  almost  any  other  class  of  men  in  society. 
Their  odium  theologicum  has  become  a  proverbial  and 
standing  reproach.  Their  prejudices  seem  to  be  invincible, 
and  their  animosities  inveterate.*    And  yet, 

*  Witness  the  melancholy  and  embittered  contests  between 
Luther  and  Calvin;  which  kept  them  as  wide  asunder,  in 
heart  or  afTection  at  least,  as  both  were  distant  from  their 
common  adversary,  the  Pope.  Witness  the  two  hundred 
years'  war  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  about  five 
foinis, — ^which  some  shrewd  men  have  suspected,  no  doubt 
rashly  or  profanely,  to  be  after  all  incomprehensible  in  their 
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1.  In  the  first  place :  They  have  no  solid  reason  for  di- 
fering  at  all ;  as  must  appear  from  the  v^hole  tenor  of  our 
argument  and  illustrations. 

2.  In  the  second  place:  The  greater  part  of  them  do 
not  differ  in  matters  of  much  importance  :  or  the  difference 
is  rather  verbal  than  real. 

3.  In  the  third  plac« :  Common  sense  ought  to  teach 
them  the  folly  of  contending  for  points  that  are  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  for  quibbles  in  language  which  a  grammarian 
would  disdain  to  notice  ;  for  shades  of  distinction  which  no 
unjaundiced  eye  could  ever  trace ;  for  punctilios  of  cere- 
mony and  discipline  which  are  perfectly  discretionary,  which 
may  be  managed  twenty  ways  equally  well,  or  which  may 
be  omitted  altogether ;  for  modes  of  treating  and  expounding 
mysteries  which  are  infinitely  above  our  reach,  and  with 
which  the  Author  of  the  gospel  never  intended  that  we 
should  intermeddle  further  than  he  has  revealed. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place  :  Experience  proves  the  impolicy 
and  absurdity  of  conducting  any  controversies  in  that  acri- 
Hionious  abusive  style  which  generally  predominates  in 
religious  warfare.     When  deep-rooted  prejudices  encounter 

very  nature,  and  therefore  inexplicable,  and  therefore  unde- 
batable.  Witness  the  fierce  gladiatorial  combats  of  Episco- 
pacy and  Presbytery — of  both  with  Independency  'or  Congre- 
gationalism—of High  Church  and  Low  Church  in  all  sects — 
of  ultra  orthodox  and  all  sorts  of  self-styled  moderate  or 
liberal  or  peace  men  in  every  denomination.  Witness  the 
uncompromising  and  endless  disputes  about  the  mode  and 
subjects  of  Baptism — about  the  particular  day  to  be  hallowed 
as  the  Christian  Sabbath — about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
atonement — about  original  sin,  free  will,  Divine  agency,  the 
proper  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
etc.,  etc.  Witness  the  deplorable  divisions,  the  domestic 
feuds  and  family  broils,  which  rend  and  distract  the  American 
churches  of  almost  every  name,  at  this  day,  under  divers  forms 
and  pretexts.  Indeed,  the  entire  history  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom is  replete  with  instances  which  corroborate  all  our 
positions,  and  amply  demonstrate  the  folly  and  danger  of  con- 
fiding in  human  wisdom  or  authority  to  the  neglect  of  the 
heavenly  Teacher.  Verily,  "  it  is  easier  (as  a  profound  thinker 
has  declared,)  to  lead  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  battle  than 
to  vanquish  a  single  prejudice." 
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each  other,  reason  invariably  retires  frojn  the  field  of  battle. 
And  the  rival  disputants  frequently  give  full  license  to  all 
their  powers  of  satire,  ridicule,  invective  and  low  scurrility ; 
without  once  recollecting  that"  their  professed  object  was 
only  to  convince  and  reclaim  a  wandering  brother.  A  dis- 
courteous, arrogant,  overbearing  mode  of  dealing  with  ad- 
versaries or  errorists  never  did,  and  never  will  make  a 
sincere  convert.  Its  tendency  is  rather  to  confirm  men  in 
prejudice  and  error — to  harden  and  exasperate  and  embitter 
the  heart.  More  injury  has  probably  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  such  narrow-minded  impracticable  bigots, 
than  by  the  whole  tribe  of  infidels  and  avowed  opposers  of 
the  gospel  since  its  first  introduction  into  the  world. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place :  The  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth 
condemn,  in  most  decisive  terms,  this  whole  system  or 
method  of  *  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,'  by  the  dexterous  employment  of  mere  carnal 
weapons,  furnished  by  an  ambitious  church  or  school  or 
party  champion.  Charity  is  inscribed,  as  with  a  sunbeam, 
upon  every  page  of  this  blessed  volume.  We  are  directed 
to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities;  to  "avoid  foolish 
questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  strivings 
about  the  law,  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain."  **  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words, 
even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  thje  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing 
nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words, 
whereof  Cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  per- 
verse disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of 
the  tinith,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness  :  from  such  with* 
draw  thyself."  **  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called  ;  which  some  professing, 
have  erred  concerning  the  faith."  "Flee  also  youthful 
lusts  :  but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with 
them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.  But 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they  do 
gender  strifes.  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient ; 
in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if 
God  peradventure  will  give  therh  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  truth."    "It  is  (remarks  Dr.  Campbell,)  the 
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liberal  advice  of  an  apostle :  *  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good;* — an  advice  which  breathes  nothing  of  that 
narrow,  sectarian  spirit,  which  has  so  long  and  so  generally 
prevailed  among  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  hath 
proved  the  greatest  pest  of  the  cause."  '*It  is  indeed 
shocking  (says  Toplady,  whose  own  practice,  by  the  way, 
did  not  always  accord  with  his  precept,)  that  those  who 
profess  to  experience  and  to^preach  the  love  of  Christ,  can 
so  far  prostitute  the  dignity  and  design  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing, as  to  seek  to  exasperate  differing  parties  against  each 
other,  instead  of  laboring  to  preserve  unity  of  spirit,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  peace,  and  to  promote  righteousness 
of  life." 

Many  persons,  no  doubt,  reject  and  denounce  the  gospel 
without  examination,  because  its  rash,  obstinate,  official  ad- 
vocates betray  the  cause  by  their  mutual  persecutions  and 
recriminations.  They  will  judge  of  its  excellence  by  [what 
they  mistake  for]  its  effects  upon  the  lives  of  its  teachers. 
They  dei^pise,  and  with  reason,  the  contentious,  intolerant, 
uncompromising  spirit  which  reigns  among  them.  They 
perceive  also  the  utter  want  of  worldly  piiidence  and  judi- 
cious tact  in  all  such  conduct.  **  The  true  secret  (says  Hume) 
for  the  discreet  management  of  sectarists,  is  to  tolerate  them." 
When  unopposed,  their  strength  is  spent  in  the  air,  and  they 
die  of  themselves.  In  this  sentiment,  the  shrewd  philosophi- 
cal  skeptic  is  supported,  by  the  learned  commentator  on  the 
Laws  of  England.  "  Undoubtedly  (observes  Judge  Black- 
stone)  all  persecution  and  oppression  of  weak  consciences, 
on  the  score  of  religious  persuasion  are  highly  unjustifiable 
upon  every  principle  of  natural  reason,  civil  liberty,  or  sound 
religion."  Man  is  naturally  accountable  to  no  tribunal  for 
the  soundness  of  his  faith  and  the  purity  of  his  worship,  but 
to  that  only  which  can  search  the  heart.  "  To  banish,  im- 
prison, plunder,  starve,  hang  and  bum  men  for  religion,  (says 
Jortin,)  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  gospel  of  the 
devil.  Where  persecution  begins,  Christianity  ends.  Christ 
never  used  any  thing  that  looked  like  force  or  violence  ex- 
cept once  :  and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men  out  of  the  temple, 
and  not  to  drive  them  in." 

Now  we  fain  would  know  in  what  persecution  essentially 
consists.  In  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  their  own  consciences  ;  that  no  laws  ought  to  be 
enacted,  tending  in  the  least  to  endanger  liberty,  life  or  pro- 
perty, on  the  ground  of  religious  belref  or  profession.  But 
can  men  be  injured,  persecuted  and  oppressed  only  in  perso« 
nal  liberty,  life  or  property  ?  Is  it  no  persecution  to  sport 
with  the  feelings  of  men  ? — to  cavil  against,  condemn  and 
ridicule  principles  and  ceremonies  which  they  regard  most 
sacred  1  Is  it  no  persecution  to  denounce  the  members  of 
a  dissenting  sect  or  individuals  of  our  own  sect  whose  shih- 
holeth  we  cannot  or  will  not  enunciate,  as  deluded  fanatics 
or  obdurate  heretics — as  crafty  designing  hypocrites — as 
wilful  and  impudent  perverters  of  gospel  language  and  doc- 
trines—as ambitious  conformists  to  the  corrupt  maxims  of 
the  world — as  morose  churlish  devotees,  who  vvould  deprive 
us  of  every  rational  enjoyment-r-or  as  ravenous  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  ?  Is  it  no  persecution  to  hold  men  up  before 
the  public  as  objects  of  scorn  and  derision — as  insidious  cor- 
rupters of  the  popular  morals,  whose  society  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  be  avoided  ? — to  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
them,  which  must  render  their  name  ^pdious  to  all  but  their 
own  particular  communion  or  party  ?  In  a  word,  to  wound 
their  character  in  the  tenderest  points  ;  to  destroy  their  com- 
fort, as  far  as  possible,  in  this  world,  and  to  consign  them  to 
perdition  in  the  next  ?  If  this  be  not  persecution,  and  of  no 
very  gentle  character  too,  then  the  term  to  us  has  no  mean- 
ing and  no  application.  '  The  apostle  indeed  forewarned  the 
early  converts  that  there  must  be  heresies  in  the  church,  that 
they  who  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest :  but  it  does 
not  occur  to  these  fiery  zealots,  that  a  system  of  persecution 
for  opinion  is  the  worst  of  all  heresies,  as  it  violates  at  once 
truth  and  charity,' 

But  while  we  thus  appear  the  advocate  of  charity  in  op- 
position to  sectarian  bigotry,  which  always  results  from  pre- 
judice of  some  kind,  we  would  not  forget  that  even  bigots 
and  persecutors  have  a  claim  upon  our  charity.  They,  too, 
are  not  unfrequently,  rather  to  be  commiserated  than 
harshly  condemned.  St.  Paul,  when  hurried  onward  by  his 
prejudices — by  zeal  without  knowledge — to  the  most  revolt- 
ing acts  of  cruelty  and  violence  upon  the  harmless  unresisting 
followers  of  Christ,  was  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of 
hatred.  He  was  honest,  though  misguided.  His  ignorance 
however  could  not  excuse  him,  because  it  was  voluntary. 
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He  had  the  means  of  being  better  informed.  ''  But  his  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
shut  the  door  to  inquiry  and  to  light.  And,  without  a  mira- 
cle, he  probably  would  never  have  seen  his  errbrs. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  difficulty 
with  which  men  are  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  pre- 
judice ;  and  our  obligations  to  exercise  much  tenderness  and 
forbearance  towards  them.  **My  own  case  (says.Luther,  in 
a  description  of  his  feelings  respecting  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  Eckius  and  himself,)  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  a  man  emerges  from  erroneous  notions 
of  long  standing.  How  true  is  the  proverb :  '  custom  is  a 
second  nature/  How  true  is  that  saying  of  Augustin : '  habit, 
if  not  resisted,  becomes  necessity.'  I  who,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  had  taught  divinity  with  the  greatest  diligence  for 
seven  years,  insomuch  that  I  retained  in  my  memory  almost 
every  word  of  my  lectures,  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  only 
just  initiated  into  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Christ :  I  had 
only  just  learned  that  a  man  must  be  justified  and  saved,  not 
by  works,  but  by  the  faith  of  Christ :  and  lastly,  in  regard 
to  pontifical  authority,  though  1  publicly  maintained  that  the 
Pope  was  not  the  head  of  the  church  by  a  Divine  right,  yet 
I  stumbled  at  the  very  next  step,  namely,  that  the  whole 
Papal  system  was  a  satanic  invention.  This  I  did  not  see, 
but  contended  obstinately  for  the  Pope's  right,  founded  on 
human  reasons :  so  thoroughly  deluded  was  I,  by  the  exam- 
pie  of  others,  by  the  title  of  Holy  Church,  and  by  my  own 
habits.  Hence  I  have  learned  to  have  more  candor  for 
bigoted  Papists,  especially  if  they  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  sacred,  oT  perhaps  even  with  profane  history.''  "  In  the 
schools  (he  observes  again,)  I  lost  Jesus  Christ :  I  have  now 
found  him  in  Sl  Paul."  • 

But  even  this  enlightened  reformer  and  indefatigable 
inquirer  after  truth,  fell  at  last  far.  short  of  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  ia 
which  he  had  been  nurtured.  His  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  for  instance,  is  regarded  by  a  large  majority  of  Pro- 
testant Christians  as  not  a  whit  less  unscriptural  and  contra- 
dictory than  that  of  transubstantiation  which  he  reprobated. 
**  Truth  is  seldom  seen  at  once  in  its  full  order  and  propor- 
tion of  parts."  And  *'  strong  conviction  is  much  more  apt  to 
breed  strife  in  matters  of  little  moment  than  in  subjects  of 
high  importance," 

2* 
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Scott,  in  his  Force  of  Truth,  has  exhibited  his  own  expe- 
rience on  this  subject.  His  case  was  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  certainly  very  unpromising.  He  seemed  "  lost  in  error's 
endless  maze."  His  slow  progress,  step  by  step,  with  much 
study  and  research  ;  reluctantly  yielding  up,  inch  after  inch, 
the  ground  which  he  had  already  assumed,  and  which  he 
seemed  reetolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  ;  and  his  final 
surrender  of  the  whole  before  the  broad  day-light  and  omni- 
potence of  truth  ;  may  serve  to  expose  the  despotic  power 
of  prejudice,  and  to  point  out  the  proper  way  to  overcome 
and  subdue  it.^ 


*  Widely  different  was  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
widely  different  also  was  the  result:  as, the  following  para- 
graph from  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  1812,  may  show.  The 
rationale  here  given  is  characteristic  and  illustrative  of  the 
course  pursued  by  many  a  superior  mind  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be  great  and  liberal 
and  just  in  one  department  of  scientific  investigation,  while  he 
is  quite  the  reverse  in  another.  There  have  been  but  few 
Giceros  and  Bacons  and  Lockes  and  Newtons  even  among  the 
nomiTia  clara  of  philosophy. 

^^In  his  theological  and  philosophical  pursuits,  he  [Priestley] 
seemed  to  be  compounded  of  two  different  men*  It  was  not 
to  his  penetrating  genius  only  that  mankind  are  indebted  for 
his  vast  discoveries  in  chemistry,  but  to  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion exact  and  persevering  in  this  department — ^proceeding  by 
<^autious  induction  which  allowed  much  slower  understandings 
to  keep  pace  with  his  own,  and  guarding  against  error  in  his 
conclusions  by  frequent  repetition  of  his  experiments.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  in  his  theological  pur- 
suits, and  more  especially  in  those  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
which  he  most  disgracefully  failed,  the  conduct  of  his  under- 
standing was  precisely  reversed.  He  began  with  conclusions, 
and  then  sought  for  premises  to  justify  them.  Having  pre- 
viously made  up  his  mind  that  certain  doctrines  could  not 
have  come  from  God,  he  proceeded  by  a  species  of  analysis 
peculiar  to  himself,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  con- 
tained in  Scripture.  To  this  end  the  analogies  of  language 
were  set  aside,  grammar  tortured,  and  rules  of  lax  interpreta- 
tion applied  to  the  most  decisive  and  convincing  texts,  by 
which  any  thing  might  be  deduced  from  any  thing.  Above 
all,  mystery  was  to  be  discarded,  and  the  philosopher,  who 
knew  and  acknowledged  that  the  most  common  operations  of 
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'*  The  authors  of  ftll  systems  (says  a  judicious  divine)  are 
more  or  less  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  some  particular  and 
artificial  mode  of  faith.  He,  therefore,  who  begins  with  the 
study  of  them,  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  sacred 
volume,  sees  with  a  jaundiced  eye  every  text  supporting  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  his  first  master,  and  acts  as  absurd  a  part 
as  he  who  tries  not  the  gold  by  the  copal,  but  the  copal  by 
the  gold.  The  principles  of  real  theology  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  word  and  works  of  God :  and  he  who  would 
extract  them  pure  and  unsophisticated,  must  dig  for  them 
himself  in  that  exhaustless  mine." 

But  should  it  be  objected,  that  if  we  were  to  discard  all 
human  auxiliaries  ana  authorities,  and  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures alone  with,  attention  and  candor,  still  there  would  be  no 
unity  in  doctrine  ;  we  answer  in  the  words  of  Chillingworth : 
^  1.  It  is  impossible  you  should  know  this,  considering  that 
there  are  many  places  in  Scripture  which  do  more  than 
probably  import,  that  the  want  of  piety  in  living,  is  the  cause 
of  want  of  unity  in  believing.  2.  That  there  would  be  unity 
of  opinion  in  all  things  necessary,  and  that  in  things  not  ne- 
cessary, unity  of  opinion  is  not  necessary.  3.  But  lastly, 
that  notwithstanding  differences  in  these  things  of  lesser  im- 
portance, there  might  and  would  be  unity  of  communion, 
unity  of  charity  and  affection,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  the  world  is  capable  of;  absolute  unity  of 
opinion  being  a  matter  rather  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for.'* 
Such  catholic  sentiments  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.* 

nature  quickly  ran  up  into  causes  and  principles,  which  eluded 
even  his  own  penetrating  research;  when  he  assumed  the 
character  of  th^  theologian,  and  undertook  to  investigate  siib- 
jects  which  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  sense,  would  not 
endure  that  the  Almighty  should  *  veil  himself  in  clouds,'  and 
that  '  darkness  should  be  the  habitation  of  his  seat.' " 

*  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  conversed  with  an  indi- 
vidual, whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  who  did  not  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  all  prejudice  and  uncharitableness.  The  truth 
is,  most  men  deceive  themselves  in  this  matter.  They  are 
charitable  on  a  grand  scale — ^towards  the  heathen,  it  may  be — 
and  all  the  world,  afar  off.  But  at  home— towards  their  near- 
est brethren  of  another  party  name — ^they  indulge  the  temper 
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We  are  aware  that  the  tenor  of  this  .whole  discussion  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  popular  voice  on  the  subject.  It  is 
generally  esteemed  an  evidence  of  a  strong,  original,  inde- 
pendent mind  to  have  settled  or  firmly  established  opinions 
at  an  early  period ; — ^a  mark  of  intellectual  superiority  and 
moral  courage  never  to  doubt,  or  waver,  or  chanse,  when 
once  we  have  adopted  our  opinions ; — a  point  of  nonor  to 
sustain  and  defend  them  on  all  occasions  and  at  dli  hazards. 
And  this  too,  nothwithstanding  they  may  oftentimes  have 
been  embraced  upon  the  most  flimsy  grounds,  or  without 
any  reason  whatever.  Such  a  person  has  efiectually  closed 
every  door  and  avenue  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He 
has  eyes,  but  he  sees  not ;  eietrs,  but  he  hears  not ;  under- 
standing, but  he  perceives  not.  He  moves  in  a  charmed 
circle.  He  cannot  get  out  of  it,  or  look  beyond  it.  He  is 
a  one-sided,  wrons-headed,  self-sufficient  politician  or  reli- 
gionist as  long  as  ne  lives.  Now,  an  opinionated  man — es- 
pecially a  young  man  who  is  just  entering  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  liberal  inquiry — and,  above  all,  one  who  is  commenc- 
ing a  course  of  theological  study  with  a  view  to  the  sacred 
ministry — is,  at  best,  but  a  sorry  specimen  of  adventurous 
blindfold  humanity.  We  cannot  but  regard  him  as  a  vain 
deluded  creature,  who  is  about  to  impose  on  himself  a  tedious 
painful  drudgery,  through  which  we  foresee  he  will  doggedly 
worry,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  eVer  becoming  one 
jot  the  wiser.  He  has  prejudged  the  cause,  and  is  fully  re- 
solved never  to  alter  one  article  or  clause  of  his  creed.  Nay, 
this  creed  may  have  been  prescribed  to  him  by  authority  at 
the  outset :  and  he  may  have  been  required  to  bind  himself 

and  feelings  of  a  Dominic  or  a  Bonner,  Thus,  a  loyal  charch- 
man,  contemporary  with  Chillingworth,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
thQ  chief  scope  of  which  would  seem  to  be  the  exhibition  of 
himself  as  a  paragon  of  Christian  charity,  after  sundry  honey- 
ed phrases,  adds,  with  infinite  naivtiy  the  following  precious 
proof:  ^*  Difference  in  opinion  may  work  a  disaffection  in  me, 
but  not  a  detestation  \  I  rather  pity  than  hate  Turk  or  Infidel, 
for  th^y  are  of  the  same  metal,  and  bear  the  same  stamp  as  I 
do,  though  the  inscriptions  differ.  If  I  hate  any,  it  is  those 
schismatics  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peace  of  our  church ;  so 
that  I  could  be  content  to  see  an  Ana,bapti8t  go  to  hell  on  a 
Brownist's  back."  Letter  of  James  Howeily  Esq.j  to  Sir  Ed.  B. 
Knight* 
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by  promise  or  oath  never  to  believe,  think,  act  or  teach,  ex- 
cept in  conformity  with  its  arbitrary  instructions.  Yet,  bow- 
ever  much  we  may  commiserate  the  weakness  or  folly  or  rash- 
ness or  hardihood  of  such  an  individual,  or  however  much 
we  may  dread  and  deplore  the  consequeqces  likely  to  result 
from  his  future  influence  as  a  spiritual  guide  or  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  he  will  be  lauded  and  honored  by  his  party  as  a 
bold,  consistent,  high-minded,  unflinching  advocate  of  ortho- 
doxy. But  is  there  honesty — is  there  independence-^ is 
there  magnanimity  in  such  a  course,  or  in  the  mind  that  can 
be  constrained  to  pursue  it  ?  **  The  dogmatist  (says  Camp- 
bell) knows  nothing  of  degrees,  either  in  evidence  or  in  faitn. 
He  has  properly  no  opinions  or  doubts.  Every  thing  with 
him  is  either  certainly  true  or  certainly  false.  Of  this  turn 
of  mind  I  shall  only  say,  that  far  from  being  an  indication  of 
vigor,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  debility  in  the  intellectual 
powers."  ''  In  all  cases  (remarks  Beattie)  where  dogmati- 
cal belief  tends  to  harden  the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices 
incompatible  with  candor,  humanity,  and  the  love  of  truth, 
all  good  men  will  be  careful  to  cultivate  moderation  and 
difliidence."* 

*  We  have  not  designed,  in  this  rambling  essay,  to  approach 
the  question  about  the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  creeds, 
confessions,  and  articles  of  religion.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  reject  them,  when  experience  shall  have  proved  it  practicable 
for  any  church  to  exist  without  them.  We  merely  hold,  that 
the  public  teacher  o(  Christianity  ought  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Scripture  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  subscribe 
honestly  to  any  creed  or  formulary.  When  he  has  thus  volun- 
tarily, and  conscientiously  subscribed,  he  is  of  course  bound  to 
preach  accordingly.  He  cannot,  in  good  faith,  adhere  osten- 
sibly to  any  church  or  ecclesiastical  connexion,  while  opposed 
to  its  doctrines  or  government.  It  is  his  duty  to  leave  such 
connexion  whenever  he  finds  it  irksome,  oppressive  or  crimi- 
nal to  comply  with  its  known  and  acknowledged  requisitions, 
or  to  fulfil  his  own  promises  and  engagements. 

As  to  children,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  must  ever 
be,  in  a  large  measure,  dependent  on  parental  and  ministerial 
instructions.  So  much  the  greater  is  the  urgency  for  a  well 
educated,  faithful,  devoted  ministry,  to  give  the  proper  tone 
and  character  to  every  gradation  of  inferior  and  subordinate 
teachers.    Nor  do  we  object  to  the  use  of  theological  systems, 
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How  often  do  we  see  men  who  have  heard  or  perused 
only  one  side  of  a  furious  controversy,  declare  themselves 
perfectly  convinced,  and  unalterably  fixed  in  their  opinions? 
They  act  like  an  ignorant  jury,  whose  passions  are  excited 
and  whose  judgments  are  thereby  swayed  or  bribed  to 
assent  to  any  measure  or  award  which  a  skilful  advocate 
may  urge  in  behalf  of  his  client :  and  who  would,  if  then 
called  upon  for  a  decision,  undoubtedly  find  an  unrighteous 
verdict.  They  would  decide  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
prejudice  and  partial  information.  Such  injustice  or  ini. 
quity,  however,  is  generally  prevented  by  their  being  com- 
pelled to  hear  counsel  for  the  defendant  also.  They  there- 
fore gradually  become  cool  and  self-possessed  while  listening, 
it  may  be,  to  a  clear,  simple,  judicious,  matter-of-fact  argu- 
ment or  statement  from  the  opposite  party:  or,  if  their 
passions  shall  be  again  appealed  to,  the  two  directly  contrary 
fires  will  destroy  or  neutralize  each  other's  effects,  and  leave 
them  once  more  in  the  exercise  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  We  ought,  then,  in  all  our  pursuits  after  truth,  par- 
ticularly when  sought  amidst  the  flames  of  controversy,  to 
be  '*  persuaded  that  moments  of  passion  are  always  moments 
of  delusion  ;  that  nothing  truly  is  what  it  then  seems  to  be ; 
that  all  the  opinions  which  we  then  form,  are  erroneous ; 
and  all  the  judgments  which  we  pass,  are  extravagant.** 
Blair, 
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commentaries,  etc.,  provided  they  be  rigidly  tried  and  judged 
by  the  '  law  and  the  testimony/  and  not  implicitly  followed  as 
paramount  and  infallible  guides.  But,  the  Bible  first,  above 
all,  without  rival  or  peer,  always  open  and  in  hand,  constantly 
studied  'without  note  or  comment,'  and  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  arriving  at  the  '  mind  of  the  Spirit'  in  the  language  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  answer  of  Luther  to  his  friend  George  Spalatinus,  on 
being  requested  to  give  him  his  advice  concerning  the  best, 
method  of  acquiring  sacred  knowledge,  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered and  practised  by  every  student  in  divinity.  After  re- 
commending to  his  notice  certain  parts  of  the  writings  of  Je- 
rome, Ambrose  and  Augustin,  he  exhorts  him  always  to  berai 
his  studies  with  serious  prayer :  for,  says  he,  "  there  is  really 
no  interpreter  of  the  Divine  word,  but*its  own  Author."  He 
adds :  '^  Read  the  Bible  in  order  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end." 
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A  single  notorious  fact  might  lead  us,  without  further  in- 
quiry, to  suspect  the  dangerous  tendency  of  theological 
systems,  devised  to  regulate  and  control  human  reason. 
It  is  this :  We  universally  find  that,  at  least,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  mankind,  learned  and  unlearned,  live  and  die 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  that  particular  sect  to  which  they  happen 
to  belong  by  birth.  The  evil  of  instilling  party  prejudices 
and  opinions  into  the  youthful  mind  must  therefore  be  con* 
ceded :  or  we  must  allow  that  the  creeds  of  Papist  and 
Protestant,  of  Socinian  and  Athanasian,  are  equally  good 
and  true.  Nay,  by  the  same  rule,  we  ought  to  apologize 
for  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  Pagan.  For  these, 
too,  believe  as  they  have  been  taught.  Such  is  human 
nature :  whatever  men  may  have  imbibed  from  early  child*- 
hood  with  implicit  confidence,  they  inflexibly  retain  and 
cherish — especially  every  thing  of  a  sacred  nature.  A  kind 
of  superstitious  veneration,  a  solemn  dread  of  indulging  what 
might  be  accounted  an  impious  curiosity,  ordinarily  prevents 
all  future  investigation,  and  confirms  them  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  Now,  what  argument  can  be  plausibly  ad- 
vanced a  priori  for  preferring  the  system  of  one  sect  to  that 
of  another  ?  How  ought  -  an  unbiassed  individual  (if  one 
there  be,)  still  ignorant  of  Christianity  but  desirou^v.  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  principles,  to  choose  among  them  ? 
How  would  you  advise  him  to  proceed  ?  Would  you  direct 
him  to  this  or  that  sectarian  system  or  confession,  and  assure 
him  of  its  entire  agreement  with  the  Scriptures  ?  But,  sup. 
pose  he  should  ask,,  Does  not  every  sect  possess  a  system  or 
profess  a  creed  founded,  in  like  manner,  exclusively  upon 
the  same  Scriptures  ?  Do  they  not  all  affirm  that  the  word 
of  God— the  Bible— is  the  only  authentic  and  unerring  cri- 
terion by  which  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ?  And 
do  they  not  all  loudly  proclaim  their  ability  to  establish  by 
it  every  tittle  of  their  doctrine  and  church  polity?  He 
would  be  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  begin  or  what  course  to  pursue,  unless  his 
own  good  sense  should  suggest  to  him  the  obvious  propriety 
of  neglecting  them  all  for  the  present,  and  of  recurring  at 
once  to  the  sacred  paramount  standard  which  all  receive  as 
infallible  and  reverence  as  divine. 

Finally  :  What  is  there  so  captivating  or  magical  or  potent 
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in  a  mere  name,  that  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  duped 
or  dazzled  by  it  or  subjected  to  its  dominion  ?  It  can 
neither  protect  us  from  error  and  mischief,  nor  guide  us^  in 
the  sure  road  to  heavenly  peace  and  happiness.  Why  do  we 
not  then  study  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  the 
gospel  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Hopkins,  or  Wesley  ?  Why 
do  we  not,  in  this  respect,  heed  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  primitive  converts,  not  to  account  themselves  the  disciples 
of  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas  or  of  any  other  human  teacher 
or  master,  however  eminent  or  gifted  ?  And  why,  when 
we  pretend  to  take  the  Scriptures  as  our  only  authority,  do 
we  dread  a  sentiment  or  doctrine  or  truth  evidently  set  forth 
therein  merely  because  it  may  be  in  favor  with  an  unpopular 
or  dissenting  party?  Why  do  we  hesitate  to  welcome 
truth,  even  though  a  heretic  or  infidel  may  have  stumbled 
upon  it  ?  If,  indeed,  we  ever  become  earnest,  dispassionate, 
persevering  seekers  after  truth,  we  shall  inevitably  subscribe 
to  many  things  which  have  been  admitted  by  all  the  be- 
ligerant  Christian  sects — not  because  they  admit  thenf,  but 
because  the  Bible  clearly  reveals  them.  We  shall  retain 
much  that  is  common  to  all.  We  shall  not  be  Calvinists 
perhaps,  nor  Arminians.  We  shall  have  become  the  honest  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  him  only.  If  so,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  extend  our  charity  to  all  his  sincere  disciples,  by 
whatever  appellation  they  may  be  known  among  men.  We 
shall  estimate  Christian  sincerity  by  the  life  and  practice, 
rather  than  by  the  profession.  We  shall  learn  to  judge  by 
the  fruits,  and  not  by  the  peculiarities  of  a  creed.  Let  us 
then  dare  to  make  the  gospel  the  only  basis  of  our  faith,  and 
the  only  rule  of  our  conduct.  And  we  may  calmly  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  slanders  and  reproaches  of  an  illiberal,  bigoted, 
misjudging,  captious  world. 

If  we  know  our  own  hearts  (the  faithful  pastors  should  be 
able  to  say,)  we  fain  would  be  divested  of  all  sectarian  and 
of  all  secular  pride  and  prejudice.  We  would  preach  to 
guilty  perishing  sinners  neither  this  nor  that  distinguished 
divine  or  reformer.  We  would  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  We  would  acknowledge  ourselves  his  servants 
and  his  only.  We  would  glory  in  his  cross,  and  in  being 
esteemed  his  ambassadors  and  ministers  :  and  as  such,  we 
should  feel  ourselves  invested  with  an  ofiicial  character  and 
authority  infinitely  above  what  any  man  or  ecclesiastical 
body  can  impart. 
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Should  we  then  ascend  to  the  fountain  head,  and  no  longer 
be  contented  with  the  shallow  and  turbid  streams,  which  are 
flowing  in  every  direction  from  spurious  or  poisoned  sources, 
wonderful  and  glorious  would  be  the  effects.  How  soon 
would  petty  distinctions  vanish  awajr — party  animosities 
cease — and  Christians,  every  where  be  disposed  to  banish 
envy,  maKce,  pride  and  bigotry  !  "  Universal  charity  would 
throw  wide  her  *  arms,  and  humility  stoop  to  the  tenderest 
offices  of  beneficence.  Dove-like  meekness  would  smile 
with  benignity  in  her  heart  and  candor  upon  her  lips." 
^  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God." 


ARTICLE  II. 


The  Comparative  Moral  Purity  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 

EBN  Literature. 

By  Edwta  D.  Sanborn,  Prof.  LaL  and  Gr.  Languages  and  literature,  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

«  Literature  is  the  mirror  of  national  character.  It  re- 
flects both  the  beauties  and  deformities  of  the  age,  in  which 
it  originates.  The  learned  and  the  common  mind  acting 
reciprocally  upon  each  other,  the  characteristics  of  both  are 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  productions  of  genius  and  art. 
Superior  mental  endowments  are,  undoubtedly,  the  gift  of 
God,  yet  these  find  their  appropriate  stimulus  in  the  excite- 
ments of  the  popular  mind,  and  are  fostered  by  popular 
praise.  In  the  world's  literary  history,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  an  author  who  lives  in  advance  of  his  age  and 
writes  for  a  more  enlisfhtened  posterity.  Such  were  Homer, 
Dante,  Milton  and  Bacon.  Others  act  as  the  teachers  and 
guides  of  their  contemporaries.  They  discuss  those  sub- 
jects which  are  of  deepest  interest  to  the  common, mind. 
Seeing  the  multitude  eagerly  contending  for  principles  but 
imperfectly  conceived  and  partially  understood^  bring^ing  to 
the  task  a  nicer  discrimination  and  a  more  comprehensive 
intellect,  they  collect  the  scattered  elements  of  truth,  as  they 
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exist  amid  conflicting  o{>inions,  and  present  them,  united  in 
one  beautiful  whole,  to  the  contemplation  of  an  admiring 
multitude.  These  are  the  men  who  leave  the  impress  of 
their  own  minds  upon  the  rising  generation,  challenge  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  and  are  justly  styled  the  benefactors 
of  their  race.  But  a  large  majority  of  authors  prepare  their 
works  expressly  for  the  markeU  They  write  to  please  the 
multitude.  They  seek  popular  applause,  and  they  have 
their  reward.  Such  writers,  incorporating,  in  their  works, 
the  prevailing  tastes,  prejudices  and  principles  of  their  times, 
become  the  representatives  of  their  age,  the  true  indices  of 
national  character.  No  opinion  is  too  absurd,  no  supersti- 
tion too  degrading,  no  vice  too  loathsome,  no  crime  too  re- 
volting to  find  even  a  talented  advocate,  if  the  multitude 
approve. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  splendid  talents  often  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  vulgar  and  raise  them  from  their 
low  desires  and  grovelling  pursuits  to  the  contemplation  of 
nobler  themes ;  yet,  it  oftener  happens  that  the  multitude 
drag  down  the  gifted  mind  to  their  own  level,  and  make  it 
the  pander  of  their  degraded  appetites.  Hence  the  popular 
literature  of  every  age  is  tainted  by  popular  vices.  This 
literature,  moulded  by  the  habits,  feelings,  sympathies,  preju- 
dices, vices  and  follies  of  the  age  becomes,  in  turn,  an  active 
agent  in  forming  the  morals  and  minds  >  of  those  who  read, 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  influence  of  those  great  vices, 
against  which  the  spirit  of  our  times  is  arrayed,  upon  the 
literature  of  different  ages,  cannot  be  deemed  a  trifling  sub- 
ject by  any  well-wisher  of  his  race.  The  devotee  of  intem- 
perance and  sensuality  cannot  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
without  betraying  his  inherent  corruption.  .  The  influence  of 
these  vices  pervades  the  whole  man.  Both  the  moral  and 
physical  constitution  is  corrupt.  Not  a  single  filament  of 
nerve  or  capillary  tube  remains  unscathed,  no  chamber  of 
the  soul  unpolluted.  The  intellectual  oflspring  of  such  an 
author  must  betray  its  infamous  parentage.  National  vices 
are  thus  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  and  time, 
which  destroys  every  thing  else,  that  is  human,  only 
strengthens  the  influence  of  splendid  crimes.  The  licen- 
tious goddess  of  Grecian  lyrics  still  breathes  her  poisonous 
influence  into  the  soul  of  the  modern  student,  and  the  amor- 
ous ditties  and  bacchanalian  songs  of  Roman  bards  are  still 
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"^ure  by  the  modern  sensualist.    The  influ- 
"^ature,  however,  is  comparatively  feeble, 
umber  of  those  who  study  it,  and  to 
ith  the  manners  and  usages  of  an- 
ient literature,  we  acknowledge,  is 
^itate  to  assert,  that  a  larger  pro- 
tare  is  still  more  corrupt.     Modern 
ji  -hold  of  national  sympathies.    Written 
vge,  portraying  scenes  like  those  we  have 
viibing  emotions  like  those  we  have  felt  and 
countless  associations  kindred  to  our  own,  it 
>ine  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  touches  all  the  springs 
nan  sympathy  and  moulds  the  character  of  the  man. 
it  has  recently  become  quite  popular  in  order  to  disparage 
the  study  of  the  classics,  to  denounce  them,  en  masse,  as  the 
puerile  and  worthless  productions  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  to 
extol  the  modems  as  the  only  efficient  helps  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  the  only  safe  models  of  imitation.  Some  writers,  in 
their  zeal  for  reform,  would  charge  upon  the  authors  of  anti- 
quity all  the  crimes  of  later  times,  would  bring  upon  them  all 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  since  the  fall  of  Imperial  Rome, 
and  fasten  upon  them  all  the  intemperance  and  sensuality 
which  are  the  offspring  of  modern  luxury.    The  gentle  ad- 
vocate of  peace  is  shocked  with  those  tales  of  war  and 
bloodshed  which  blacken  the  page  of  ancient  history.     '*The 
natural    selfishness    and  injustice   of    the   ancients,"  says 
Mr.  Simpson,  '*  are  positively  recommended .  as  the  noblest 
objects  of  imitation  ;  the  history  of  their  murderous  and  ag- 
gressive wars,  rapine  and  martial  glory  is  listened  to  with 
delight  and  made  in  mimic  essay  the  pastime  of  the  play- 
ground of  every  grammar  school."    Are  these  historians 
then  to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  and  folly  of  those  teachers 
who  positively  recommend  injustice  and  selfishness  to  the 
imitation  of  their  pupils,  and  with  the  perversity  and  wicked- 
ness of  those  students  who  delight  in  tales  of  bloodshed? 
Were  we  to  destroy  all  books  that  treat  of  human  selfishness 
and  injustice,  literature  would  be  annihilated.     If  we  were 
to  banish  from  our  libraries  all  books  that  treat  of  murder- 
ous and  aggressive  wars,  national  history  would  be  a  blank, 
and  the  Bible  itself  must  be  mutilated. 

In  treating  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  ancients,  partisan 
writers  generally  run  into  the  extremes  of  commendation  or 
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censure.  But  in  discoursing  of  this  subject  $is  well  as  others, 
the  direction  of  the  poet  is  a  safe  one :  "  In  medio  tutissiraus 
ibis."  The  ancients,  it  is  frequently  said,  were  universally 
intemperate.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true.  They  were 
systematically  intemperate,  hut  their  revels  were  only  peri- 
odicaL  in  many  of  their  religious  festivals  excessive  drink- 
ing was  practised,  in  some  it  was  enjoined  as  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  god  they  honored.  . 

Their  religion  was  a  religion  of  the  senses.  The  prevail- 
ing element  of  their  worship  was  excitement.  They  gave 
full  indulgence  to  their  animal  appetites  and  <<  allowed  the 
passions  of  earth  to  keep  holiday  io  honor  of  Heaven." 
Sacrifices  and  paeans,  music  and  dancing,  revelry  and  feast- 
ing were  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  their  devotion.  But 
these  carousals  were  only  occasional  The  common  people 
were  not  habitual  topers.  Only  the  more  wealthy  class 
could  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  and  furnish  their  tables  with 
the'  choicest  viands  and  wines.  During  the  public  festivals 
every  citizen  made  merry  and  sometimes  a  whole  city  was 
sunk  in  intoxication.  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  occa- 
sional debauch  is  not  so  injurious  either  to  the  soul  or  body 
as  the  habitual  though  moderate  use  of  unnatural  stimulants. 
The  injury  inflicted  upon  public  morals  and  health  by  an  oc- 
casional revel  in  the  city  of  Athens  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  results  of  the  habitual  drinking  of  modem  Euro- 
pean nations. 

The  religion  of  the  ancients  being  thus  sensual,  their  lite- 
rature, which,  in  its  infancy,  was  the  offspring  of  religion, 
must  exhibit  similar  characteristics.  Poetry  was  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  If  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped were  licentious  and  intemperate,  the  hymns  com- 
?osed  in  their  praise  must  necessarily  reflect  their  vices, 
'he  drama  originated  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  wine,  and 
while  under  the  form  of  comedy,  it  pandered  for  the  cor- 
rupted taste  of  the  rabble,  it  was  deeply  stained  with  immo- 
rality and  indecency.  Tragedy,  however,  adopted  a  higher 
standard  of  morality,  rose  above  the  desires  of  the  unthinking 
multitude  and  furnished,  for  the  intelligent  hearer,  an  intellec- 
tual treat  which  could  not  oflTend  the  ear  of  purity  itself. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter.  Poetry,  in  its  infancy,  was  wedded 
to  religion,  and  of  course,  exhibited  all  the  imperfections  of 
that  religion.     Soon,  however,  it  left  the  airy  regions  of 
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mythology  and  walked  with  men  on  earth.  It  then  became 
the  handmaid  of  history  and  science,  the  mirror  of  human 
thoughts,  sympathies,  habits  and  laws.  The  Epic  of  Homer 
gives  us  a  full  length  picture  of  the  Grecian  hero,  with  all 
the  strong  points  of  his  character  illuminated  as  by  a  sun- 
beam. And  was  this  hero  a  drunkard  7  To  be  sure,  saya 
one ;  "for  after  every  battle,  sacrifice  or  council  of  war,  they 
had  a  drunken  revel  and  not  unfrequently  a  drunken  brawl.** 
But  let  us  examine  (his  point  more  minutely.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  heroes  of  Homer  were,  by  no  means 
acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  a  subsequent  Grecian 
age  or  the  luxuries  of  Roman  Epicureanism ;  much  less  with 
the  delicacies  of  a  modem  Parisian  table.  They  were  sturdy 
warriors.  They  did  nothing  by  halves.  They  fought  like 
amateurs  ;  they  ate  like  gourmands ;  they  drank  like  topers, 
still  they  were  neither  fiends,  gluttons,  nor  drunkards.  Every 

?art  of  their  character  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole, 
'heir  virtues  and  vices  were  in  excess.  Their  love  of  coun- 
try was  unquenchable  ;  their  hospitality  proverbial ;  their 
honor  unsullied ;  their  eloquence  unrivalled ;  their  wrath  un- 
appeasable ;  their  might  irresistible.  Such  was  the  Grecian 
hero.  What  wonder  then,  if,  after  the  fatigues  of  war,  men 
of  such  strong  passions  should  revel  ?  Homer  paints  them  as 
they  were.  Their  characters  are  drawn  with  artless  simpli- 
city, and  making  suitable  allowances  for  poetic  embellish- 
ment, with  perfect  accuracy — There  is  nothing  in  the  de- 
scription of  tneir  banquets  to  fire  the  most  ardent  imagination, 
nothing  to  tempt  the  most  excitable  spirit  or  seauce  the 
weakest  virtue.  The  time,  place  and  manner  of  their  feast- 
ing are  described  in  the  most  unvarnished  style.  Scarcely 
any  part  of  the  poems  of  Homer  is  less  labored  or  more 
uninteresting  to  tne  general  jeader  than  his  descriptions  of 
the  heroic  festivals  and  sacrifices — Nothing  is  added  to 
render  the  scene  captivating  or  to  recommend  intemperance 
to  the  dainty  reader.  He  says  they  feasted  largely  and 
drank  copiously,  but  he  does  not  say  that  they  were  disguised 
or  besotted.  He  uses  little  variety  in  describing  the  different 
festivals  that  occur  in  his  works.  The  same  words  are  fre- 
uently  repeated.  After  describing  minutely  the  preparations 
or  the  feast  and  the  manner  of  partaking  of  it,  he  usually 
adds  something  like  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad ; 

3* 


?, 
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"  When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repressed, 
With  pure  libations  they  conclude  the  feast ; 
The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd, 
And  pleased,  dispense  the  flowing  ^ wis  around.' \ 

They  usually  drank  after  the  fatigues  of  a  battle  and  fre- 
quently before  fighting  to  nerve  them  to  greater  effort 
Ulysses,  before  battle  counsels  Achilles  to  give  his  soldiers 
wine  and  food,  for,  says  he  : 

"  Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood 
And  these  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food." 

Such  advice  would  have  been  regarded  as  quitie  prudent, 
even  with  us,  a  few  years  since.  Sometimes  the  warriors 
are  represented  as  simply  satisfying  the  demands  of  appetite. 
When  the  princes  feasted  in  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  the 
poet  says : 

« 

"  Each  seiz'd  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast, 
But  stay'd  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  ceased." 

« 

The  expression  most  frequently  used;  by  the  poet,  on  such 
occasions  implies  that  they  simply  satisfied  the  calls  of  na- 
ture. But  allowmg  that  his  heroes  were  intemperate  and 
licentious,  he  does  not  commend  those  traits  to  the  imitation 
of  the  reader ;  nor  does  he,  by  the  power  of  his  genius^  throw 
such  a  charm  around  these  vices  as  to  tempt  others  to  adopt 
them. — **  It  is  not  in  him,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  **  as  in  our  modern 
romances  where  men  are  drawn  in  perfection,  and  we  but 
read  with  a  tender  weakness  what  we  can  neither  apply  nor 
emulate."  Homer  wrote  for  men,  and  therefore  he  wrote  of 
men  ;  if  the  world  had  been  better,  he  would  have  shown  it 
&o.  As  a  faithful  painter  of  human  actions  he  describes  the 
vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  his  heroes.  The  existence 
of  these  vices  is  the  fault  of  the  times  not  of  the  poet.  He 
has  not  failed  to  leave  his  own  testimony  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance and  chastity  in  numerous  instances. 

Some  of  his  characters  are  perfect  patterns  in  these  vir- 
tues. Hector  and  Penelope  may  be  cited  as  instances,  the 
one  of  temperance,  the  other  of  unsullied  chastity. — When 
the  mother  of  Hector  thus  advises  him  to  drink  freely : 

"  Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  gen'rous  bowl  j" 
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the  hero  replies  in  language  that  would  not  disgrace  a  moral 
philosopher ; 

"  Far  hence  be  Baccbas'  gifts,— 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicioas  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs  and  diills  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  absUiint  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To.  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use/' 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  strong  man  of  old  was  a  water 
drinker ;  and  Milton  in  his  Samson  Agonistes  discovers  his 
own  regard  for  strict  temperance,  by  frequently  enlarging 
upon  this  virtue.  In  one  instance  we  find  sentiments  simi- 
lar  to  those  contained  in  the  last  quotation  from  Homer  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  interlocutors. 

Chorus.    "  Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicioas  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
Thoa  could'st  repress ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  uutpour'd,  the  flavor  or  the  smell. 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream.'* 

Samson,     "  Whenever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refresh'd :  nor  envied  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.*' 

There  are  but  few  objectionable  passages  in  Homer  in  re* 
spect  to  intemperance  and  licentiousness ;  and,  there  are 
still  fewer  in  Virgil.  His  scenes  of  festivity  and  love  are 
described  with  greater  delicacy  of  language  and  purity  of 
thought  than  those  of  Homer.  In  the  ]£neid  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tempt  the  weakest  virtue  on  the  score  of  intemperance, 
unless  the  rage  of  thirst  may  be  enkindled  by  such  simple 
phrases  as  the  following  :  *'  Vina  coronant ;"  "  Indulgent 
vino ;"  "  Somno  vinoque  soluti."  In  one  passage  in  the 
Georgics,  where  he  recommends  the  cultivation  of  useful 
trees  instead  of  the  vine,  he  strongly  expresses  his  conviction 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  vtrine-bibbing.  After  mentioning 
the  uses  to  which  the  various  forest  trees  may  be  appropri- 
ated, he  adds, 

**  Gtuid  memorandum  seque  Baccheia  dona  tulemnt  1 
Bacchus  et  ad  culpam  causas  dedit/*  etc. 

which  Dryden  thus  translates : 
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**  Now  balance  with  these  gifts,  the  famy  joys 
Of  wine,  attended  with  eternal  noise. 
Wine  urg'd  to  lawless  last  the  Centaur*s  train: 
Thro*  wine  they  qaarrel'd  and  thro'  wine  were  slain." 

The  Roman  poet  Lucretius  wrote  upon  scientific  subjects 
and  had  but  little  occasion  to  allude  to  the  habits  or  morals 
of  social  life.  In  one  instance  attempting  to  prove  the  ma- 
teriality and  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  from  the  effects  of 
inebriation  upon  it,  he  uses  the  following  language  ; 

"  When  wine's  quick  force  has  pierced  the  brain, 
And  the  brisk  heat's  diffused  thro*  every  vein, 
Why  do  the  members  all  grow  dull  and  weak, 
The  tongue  not  with  its  usual  swiftness  speak? 
The  eye  balls  swim  1  the  legs  not  firm  and  straight 
But  bend  beneath  the  body's  natural  weight? 
Unmanly  quarrels,  noise  and  sobs  deface 
The  pow'rs  of  reason  and  usurp  its  place. 
How  could  this  be,  did  not  the  precious  juice, 
Affect  the  mind  itself  and  spoU  its  use  ?" 

From  the  brutalizing  effect  of  wine,  this  Epicurean  poet  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  man  is  kindred  to  the  brute  and  that 
the  soul  which  can  thus  be  degraded  and  besotted  with 
wine  is  material  and  mortal.  Compare  the  thoughts  above 
quoted  of  this  heathea  atheistical  poet  with  a  passage  from 
the  "Divine  Spencer,",  "the  purity,  devotion  and  exalted 
morality"  of  whose  writings  have  been  often  commended. 

The  following  "  wofefe  lines*'  as  they  are  called  by  Mr. 
Gifford  are  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  7th  satire  of  Juvenal : 

"  Whoever  casts  to  compass  weighty  prize, 
Let  pour  in  lavish  cups  and  generous  meat, 
For  Bacchus*  fruit  is  friend  to  Phcsbus  wise ; 
And  when  with  wine  the  brain  begins  to  sweat, 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise." 

"  Thou  ken'st  not,  Percie,  how  the  rime  would  rage, 
O  if  my  temples  were  distained  with  wine : — 
How  I  would  rear  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskins  fine, 
With  quaint  Bellona  in  her  equipage !" 

It  is  true  of  ancient  epic  poetry,  generally,  that  it  has  little 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  modern  sensualist.  If  the 
revels  of  bacchanalians  are  described,  the  picture  is  too  gross 
to  be  alluring.  They  make  no  effort  to  throw  a  charm 
among  the  festive  scene.    They  say  little  of  the  sweet  de- 
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l^hts  the  delicious  reveries  and  extatic  joys  of  inebriation. 
If  there  be  vicious  thoughts  in  their  productions,  they  )are 
not  covertly  expressed.  The  poison  of  vice  is  not  wrapped 
in  the  garb  of  imaginary  pleasure  to  render  it  agreeable. 
Vice,  generally,  owes  its  attractiveness  to  the  artificial  deco- 
rations that  arc  thrown  around  it ;  when  divested  of  these^ 
it  becomes  disgusting.  *'  Amori^  the  ancients,"  says  Person, 
"  plain  speaking  was  the  fashion  ;  nor  was  that  ceremonious 
delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught  men  to  abuse  each 
other  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  express  the  most  inde- 
cejit  ideas  in  the  most  modest  language.  The  ancients  had 
little  of  this.  They  were  accustomed  to  give  to  every  thing 
its  proper  name."  But  it  is  not  so  with' modern  writers. 
Those  who  now  write  for  the  popular  eye  are  less  gross  but 
not  less  corrupt  r  more  refined^  and  on  that  account,  more 
dangerous.  They  teach  libertinism  by  circumlocutions,  and 
suggestions,  and  propagate  their  corrupt  sentiments  by  hints 
and  innuendos.  Public  opinion  has  been  so  far  reformed, 
by  Christianity,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  unprincipled 
men  to  assume  the  garb  and  language  of  virtue.  Modem 
Anacreons,  therefore,  appear  more  like  temperate  meq,  and 
literature  bcisomes  more  plausibly  vicious.  Its  appeals  are 
made  to  our  n^ost  tender  sensibilities,  to  those  ^  amiable 
weaknesses"  of  our  nature,  (as  they  have  been  preposter- 
ously named  by  some  of  our  "  sentimentaV^  writers,)  which 
so  readily  yield  to  the  seductions  of  sense.  These  remarks 
apply,  more  particularly,  to  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry.  The 
drama  has.  been  called  the  school  of  morals,  and  yet,  Si  a 
majority  of  instances,  its  influence  has  been  decidedly  preju- 
dicial to  morals. 

The  character  of  ancient  comedy  cannot  be  defended. 
It  deserves  no  apology,  it  originated  in  the  buffoonery  and 
low  jesting  that  accompanied  the  worship  and  festivals  of 
Bacchus.  In  its  infancy,  it  was  the  aniusement  of  the  low- 
est rabble  ;  in  its  maturity,  it  catered  for  the  tastes  of  the 
multitude.  Though  it  contains  many  noble  sentiments  hap- 
pily expressed  and  much  unrivalled  wit  and  eloquence,  yet 
a§  a  whole  it  is  deeply  contaminated  with  licentiousness^  in- 
temperance and  obscenity.  Many  of  these  indecencies, 
however,  are  rather  ofiences  against  taste  than  morality, 
more  gross  than  corrupt.  Yet  vulgar  as  it  is,  its  very  ob- 
scenity is  surpassed  not  only  by  modern  dramatists  but  by 
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modern  divines.  The  writings  of  Swift  and  Sterne  are 
equally -offensive  and  far  more  pernicious  in  their  tendency. 
It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  civilization  and  the  deep  dishonor  of 
Christianity,  that  the  very  hierophants  of  heathen  orgies 
should  in  obscenity  and  vulgarity  be  outheathened  by  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Swift  says, 
**  The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  analyzing  his  char- 
acter is  to  discover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took 
delight  in  revolving  ideas  from  which  almost  every  other 
mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  .The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even 
when  criminal  may  solicit  the  imagination,  but  what  has 
disease,  deformity  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts  can  be 
allured  to  dwell  f" 

If  ancient  comedy  deserves  no  apology,  on  the  score  of 
decency  and  purity,  ancient  tragedy  needs  none.  "  In 
lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  theatre,  in  Athens,"  says 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  <*  justice  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their  chaste  and  manly 
composition,  furnish  a  noble  exception.  In  no  country  has 
decency  and  purity,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality  and  even  piety  been  so  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  any  theatrical  compositions  as  in  what 

-^— '  her  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  of  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence.* " 

Haying  the  decision  of  such  a  judge,  of  one  whose  good 
sense  and  piety  cannot  b(e  questioned,  we  need  not  quote 
passages  to  prove  our  assertion.  The  same  author  in  re- 
marking of  the  English  drama,  says,  **  our  tragic  poets  have 
afforded  scarce  any  instances,  except  Milton  in  his  exquisite 
Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste  and 
classic  dramas  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
their  entire,  unweeded  volumes  as  never  deviating  from  that 
correctness  and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tragic  muse.  In  how  many  of  the  favorite 
tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Otwaydo  we  find  passages  calculated 
to  awaken  those  very  passions  which  it  was  the  professed 
pbject  of  the  author  to  counteract, 

"  First  raising  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  spmi^cold  moral  they  would  quench  the  fir^.'* 
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The  earUest  dramatic  exhibitions  in  England  were  miracle 
plays  or  *' mysteries.'*     They  are  so  cdled  because  they 
taught  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  repre- 
sented the  miracles  of  the  first  founders  of  the  faith,  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs.    They  frequently  introduced  allegorical 
characters,  such  as  Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  etc. 
and  finally,  plays  were  formed  consisting  entirely  of  such 
characters— These  were  called  "moralities."    These  plays 
were  monstrous  combinations  of  piety  and  absurdity,  of  Scrip- 
ture  narratives  and  lying  legends.    They  are  not  only  charac- 
terized by  what  an  enlightened  age  would  call  impiety  and 
irreverence,   but   frequently  polluted  by  gross  and  open 
obscenities.    "  In  one  play  of  the  Old  and  I^w  Testament,** 
says  Warton,  "  Adam  and  Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  the 
stage  naked  and  conversing  about  their  nakedness :  this  very 
pertinently  introduces  the  next  scene  in  which  they  have 
coverings  of  fig  leaves.     This  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
beheld  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes  with  great 
composure." .  These  "  mysteries"  yrere  at  first  exhibited  in 
the  monasteries  and  churches, —  afterwards  in  the  universi- 
ties and  at  court.    The  practice  of  acting  plays  in  the  churches 
became  so  offensive  and  troublesome  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YHI,  Bonner  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of 
bis  diocese,,  prohibiting  "all  manner  of  common  plays,  games 
or  interludes  to  be  played,  set  forth  or  declared  within  their 
churches,  chapels,"  etc.    These  miracle  plays  and  moralities 
contained  the  rudiments  of  the  English  drama.    It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pageants  and  processions, 
shown  on  civil  occasions,  accompanied  with  great  pomp  and 
splendid  decorations,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  introducing 
profane  characters  into  th<^  drama. 

From  this  hybridous  union  of  monkish  piety  and  courtly 
revels,  with  the  assistance  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  mimics, 
jugglers,  dancers,  tumblers,  musicians,  mummers,  maskers 
and  minstrels  that  thronged  the  palaces  of  nobles  and  kings, 
during  the  middle  ages,  arose  the  "  splendid  fabric^*  of  the 
English  drama. 

Warton  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  plays  on  general 
subjects  were  no  uncommon  mode  of  entertainment  in  the 
royal  palaces  of  England,  at  least  in  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Notwithstanding  the  patronage  ex- 
tended to  players  by  nobles  and  kings,  the  profession  soon 
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< 
became  disreputable.    In  an  old  poem  published  A.  D.  1509, 
we  find  them  classed  as  follows, 

'  Chimney  swepers;'aDd  costerd  mongers, 
Lode  men  ana  bere  brewers, 
Fyshers  of  the  see  and  muskel  takers, 
Schovyl  chepers,  gardeners  and  rake  fetters. 
Players  J  parse  cutters,  money  batterers, 
Golde  washers,  tomblers  and  jogelers,'  etc. 

In  1572,  itinerant  performers  had  become  so  numerous  and 
troublesome  that  a  statute  was  enacted  against  them,  ranking 
^'juglers,  pedlers,  tinkers,  bearwards,  common  ^^yers  and 
minstrels  together  as  rogues  and  vagabonds^*  But  through 
the  influence  of  royal  patronage  in  encouraging  meii  of  talent, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  in  building  theatres,  there 
was  a  progressive  improvement  in  dramatic  exhibitions. '  At 
the  commencement  of  the*  17th  century  there  were  no  less 
than  eleven  regular  playhouses  in  London  and  the  insipid  pro- 
ductions of  Edwards  and  Whetstone  soon  yielded  the  stage 
to  the  real  geniifs  of  Greene  and  Marlowe,  and  after  them 
to  Shakspeare.  Though  the  stage  was  thus  rescued  from  dis- 
grace it  was  not  purged  of  its  immoralities.  Even  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  it  still  exhibited  traces  of  its  impure  origin. 
The  splendid  moral  sentiments  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
Shakspeare  are  probably  rather  the  reflection  of  the  virtuous 
morals  of  his  age  than  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart;  for 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  author  himself  was  a  libertine  in 
principle  and  practice.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  he 
was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  tavern  life  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  intemperance.  He  ever  treats  it  as  a  venial 
fault  and  makes  the  follies  and  crimes  of  inebriates  rather 
subjects  of  pleasantry  than  censure.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  characters  of  Prince  Hal,  and  Falstaff. 
Concerning  the  general  character  of  his  works  a  distinguished 
English  writer  remarks,  "The  plays  of  this  most  unequal  of 
all  poets  contain  so  much  that  is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  ab- 
surd and  so  much  that  is  impure  ;  so  much  indecent  levity, 
false  wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only  be  read 
in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection.  His  more  excep- 
tionable pieces  should  not  be  read  at  all." 

The  morality  of  the  «tage  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  morality  of  the  age.  A  licentious  community  will 
not  tolerate  a  virtuous  drama  or  patronise  a  virtuous  author. 
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Hence  the  drama  generally,  represents  the  prevailing  man- 
ners of  the  age.  Authors  who  write  for  their  bread  must 
please  their  employers. 

*'  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give ; 
For  they  that  lire  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  is  well  known  as  a  period  of  uncom- 
mon licentiousness.  Charles  himself  was  an  abandoned  pro- 
fligate. He  squandered  millions  upon  harlots  and  parasites. 
Drunkenness  and  impurity  were  then  the  honored  badges  of 
loyalty.  .  Baxter  says,  '*  not  only  seriousness  but  even  tem- 
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writers  confirm  these  statements.  Neal,  in  his  history  of  the 
Puritans  says,  "  There  were  two  play-houses  erected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  court.  Women  actresses  were  intro- 
duced into  the  theatres,  which  had  not  been  knowQ  before ; 
the  most  lewd  and  obscene  plays  were  brought  on  the  stage ; 
and  the  more  obscene  the  better  was  the  king  pleaml. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  at  court  but  feasting,  hard  drinking, 
revelling  and  amorous  intrigues,  which  engendered  the  most 
enormous  vices.**  The  manners  of  the  court  were  imitated 
by  the  common  people  and  impiety  and  debauchery  became 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age.  The  wits  of  the 
age  were  generally  leaders  in  these  infamous  practices,  and 
those  authors  whose  private  life  was  free  from  stain,  prosti- 
tuted their  talents  to  please  the  court.  Such  was  Dryden. 
His  works  contain  many  examples  of  dissolute  hcentiousness 
furnished  not  from  inclination  but  in  way  of  trade.  He  bar- 
tered away  his  innocence  for  bread.  Hear  the  comment  of 
the  great  "  English  Moralist"  upon  it.  «*  Of  the  mind  that 
can  trade  in  corruption  and  can  deliberately  pollute  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  con- 
tagion in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depra- 
vity. Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius,  such  abuse 
of  superlative  abilities  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with 
grief  and  indignation."  Dryden  lived  to  repent  of  his  folly 
but  could  not  atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Drama- 
tic writers,  since  the  days  of  Dryden,  have  neither  improved 
in  manner,  matter  nor  morals.  Wycherly  appears  to  have 
been  a  handsome  libertine  with  a  tolerable  share  of  impudence 
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and  conceit  joined  to  other  qualities  of  a  more  agreeable  and 
captivating  nature.  The  perusal  of  the  works  of  Congreve, 
says  Johnson,  ''  will  make  no  man  better.  Their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice,  and  to 
relax  those  obligations  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated." 
This  criticism  would  apply  equally  well  to  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  English  drama  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
present  time.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
and  orators  during  the  reign  of  George  the  third.  His 
School  for  Scandal  and  another  of  his  comedies  are  said  to 
have  been  received  with  unbounded  applause,  at  the  two  most 
celebrated  theatres  in  London,  on  the  very  night  when  he 
made  his  celebrated  speech  against  Warren  Hastings.  This 
unrivalled  orator,  wit  and  dramatist,  was  notoriously  dissolute 
and  intemperate,  and  his  character  is  stamped  upon  his  pro- 
ductions. Wraxhall  says  of  him,  *•  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It  might  be  said  of 
his  aspect  as  Milton  does  of  the  fallen  angel's  form, 


•'  His  face  bad  not  yet  lost 


Ail  its  original  brightness/ — 

Excess  of  wine  had  not  degraded  its  lineaments,  eclipsed 
its  fine  expression,  covered  him  with  disgusting  eruptions, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  dramatic  nickname  of  Bardolph. 
At  sixty,  he  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  who  having  tasted  of  Circe's  charmed  cup,  in- 
stantly 

•*  lost  bi^  uprigbt  sbape 


And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.'  '* 

At  the  present  time  the  popularity  of  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions is  waning.  The  gay,  the  fashionable  and  dissolute 
are  seeking  other  sources  of  excitement.  Novel  reading 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  substituted  for  the  theatre. 
This  species  of  amusement,  or  rather,  "  beggarly  day  dream- 
ing," as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  is  one  of  very  ques- 
tionable moral  influence.  When  we  prefer  novel-reading 
to  theatre-going,  we  do  but  choose  the  less  of  two  acknow- 
ledged evils.  There  are  honorable  exceptions,  however,  to 
this  remark,  both  among  the  early  and  later  novelists.  The 
novels  of  Richardson,  which  were  the  reigning  entertain- 
ment of  the  last  century,  but  now  obsolete,  contain  more 
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maxims  of  virtue  and  sound  moral  principle  than  many 
books  called  moral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  novels 
of  Fielding  and  Smollet,  which  still  maintain  their  popu- 
larity with  the  reading  world,  are  polluted  with  language 
unpardonably  gross  and  disgusting  and  with  descriptions 
suited  only  to  the  brothel  and  dram-shop.  The  reader  is 
thus  amused  at  the  expense  of  delicacy  and  virtue.  Hannah 
More  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  **  I  never  saw  Johnson 
really  angry  with  me  but  once ;  and  his  displeasure  did  him 
so  much  honor  that  I  loved  him  the  better  for  it.  I  alluded 
rather  flippantly  to  some  witty  passage  in  Tom  Jones ;  he 
replied,  i  am  shocked  to  hear  you  quote  from  so  vicious  a 
book.  I  am  sorry  to  he^r  you  have  read  it ;  a  confession 
which  no  modest  lady  should  ever  make.  I  scarcely  know 
a  more  corrupt  book.''  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  probably 
laid  a  heavier  tax  upon  the  time  and  money  of  the  reading 
community  than  any  other  auth^  that  ever  lived,  furnishes  a 
tolerably  safe  amusement  to  those  who  aim  at  nothing  higher 
and  would  seek  something  worse,  if  not  thus  employed,  not 
because  he  says  so  much  in  favor  of  virtue,  but  because  he 
says  so  little  in  favor  of  vice.   ^ 

The  authoress  quoted  above  says  of  his  poetry  and  ficti- 
tious  works,  "  I  am  far  from  putting  Byron  and  Walter  Scott 
on  a  level ;  the  one  is  an  anti-moralist  indeed,  but  surely  I 
may  say  the  other  is  a  non- moralist." 

But  let  us  leave  the  drama  and  novels  and  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  Lyric  Poetry,  which  is  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  popular  vices  both  in  ancient  and  modem  literature, 
because  it  is  the  store-house  of  popular  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies. Fletcher  did  not  speak  unadvisedly  when  he  said, 
*<  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people  and  you  may  make  its 
laws."  With  the  intemperance  of  Grecian  lyrics  the  name 
of  Anacreon  is  intimately  associated.  A  debauchee  in 
opinion  and  practice,  his  sum  mum  bonum  was  sensual  plea- 
sure. *'  Wine  was  alike  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  his  love 
and  his  joy."  Yet  vile  as  he  was  he  has  been  the  idol  and 
pattern  of  many  a  Christian  poet.  Cowley,  in  his  eulogy 
upon  Anacreon,  says : 

"  Had  I  the  power  of  creation 
My  creatures  shoald  be  all  like  thee, 
'Tis  thou  should 'st  their  idea  be : 
They,  lik«  thee,  should  thoroughly  hate 
BosiQcss,  honor,  tide,  state. 
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Wisdom  itself  they  should  not  hear 
When  it  presumes  to  be  severe  j 
They  should  not  love  yet  all  or  any 
But  very  much  and  very  many. 
All  their  life  should  gilded  be 
With  minh  and  wit  and  gaiety." 

Cowley  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  lying  under  a  hedge  all 
night,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  But  the  sentiments  of  the 
inebriate  still  live  and  breathe  in  his  songs. 

The  writings  of  Anacreon  betray  the  systematic  toper. 
He  laughs  at  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  revels  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  The  premonitions  of  death  and  pres- 
ent cares  were  with  him  only  incentives  to  mirth  and  inebri- 
ation.   His  object  was  present  enjoyment.     He  says, 

To-day  Til  haste  to  quaff  the  wine 

As  if  to-morrow  ne'er  would  shine; 

But  if  to-morrow  comes,  why  then 

I'll  haste  to  quaff  my  wine  again. 

For  death  may  come  with  brow  unpleasant, 

May  come  when  least  we  wish  him  present 

And  beckon  to  the  sable  shore, 

And  grimly  bid  us  drink  no  more. 

But  Anacreon  was  a  heathen  and  ignorant  of  higher  and 
better  hopes,  mistook  the  road  to  happiness  through  the 
flowery  paths  of  pleasure.  Let  us  hear  the  inspirations  of 
the  Christian  Burns : 

Here^s  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend, 

What  ^ad  ye  wish  for  mair  1 
Who  kens,  before  his  life  may  end, 

What  his  share  may  be  of  care  % 
Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought, 
Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy 
(  And  comes  not  ay  when  sought. 

The  sensualist,  Anacreon,  vainly  thought  wine  a  remedy  for 
wo ;  he  says, 

Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking, 

Grasp  the  bowl  in  nectar  sinking, 

Oh  let  us  quaff  the  rosy  wave 

Which  Bacchus  loves,  which  Bacchus  gave, 

And,  in  the  goblet  rich  and  deep, 

Cradle  our  crying  woes  to  sleep. 

Compare  him  again  with  the  "  divine  Burns"  whose  pleasing 
strains  are  the  solace  of  the  aged  and  delight  of  the  young: 
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Gle  him  strong  drink  until  he  wink 

That's  sinking  in  despair; 
An'  liqnor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid, 

That's  press'd  wi'  grief  and  care ; 
There  let  him  bouse  and  deep  .carouse 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er; 
Till  he  forgets  his  lotres  and  debts 

An'  mii^ds  his  griefs  no  more. 

Again  addressing  his  favorite  drink,  he  says, 

Thou  clears  the  head  of  doited  Lear ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  of  drooping  care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  of  labor  sair 

At's  weary  toil, 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair 
Wi*  gloomy  smile,  etc. 

In  respect  to  Anacreon,  it  seems  that  he  was  not  actu- 
ally so  vicious  as  his  writings  represent  him  to  be,  for  the 
severe  and  moral  Plato  condescends  to  call  him  the  "  wise 
Anacreon,"  and  Athenseus  distinctly  mentions  him  as  '<  sober 
and  honorable."  But  all  the  biographers  of  Burns  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  the  slave  of  intemperance.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  recollected  in  reading  translations  of  bacchanalian 
songs  from  the  ancients,  that  one  half  the  charms  of  vice 
that  hover  about  them  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
translator's  corrupt  imagination.  This  remark  may  be  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  literal  translation  of  one  of  the 
most  exceptionable  odes  of  Anacreon  with  the  poetic  color, 
ings  of  Moore.  The  following  is  the  literal  version.  **  The 
black  earth  drinks  and  the  trees  drink;  the  sea  also  drinks 
the  breezes ;  and  the  sun  the  sea,  and  the  moon  drinks  the 
sun ;  why  do  ye  contend  with  me,  O  companions,  when  I 
myself  have  a  mind  to  drink  ?" 

Now  follows  Moore's  translation. 

Observe  when  mother  Earth  is  dry 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky ; 
And  then  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  every  thirsty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapors  whicn  at  evening  weep 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep  y 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears 
He  drinks  the  ocean's  misty  tears, 
The  moon  too  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lastre  from  the  solar  beam, 
Then  hence  with  all  yonr  sober  thinking 
Since  natures  holy  law  is  drinking, 
I'll  make  the  law  of  nature  mine, 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine. 

4* 
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Who  but  an  amateur  inebriate,  a  wine-bibbef  by  profession, 
could  have  magnified  thi^  simple  ditty  of  the  Greek  poet  into 
such  a  magnificent,  universal  drinking  song  ?  What  imagi- 
nation, unless  fired  with  wine  and  swollen  by  its  vapors, 
would  ever  conceive  of  a  drunken  universe  ?  There  is  quite 
as  much  difference  between  the  thoughts  of  Moore  and 
those  of  Anacreon  as  there  would,  be  between  the  ancient 
author  himself,  in  his  simple  unornaraented  costume,  and  the 
modern  exquisite  who  has  paraphrased  his  verses. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  lyrics  of  Anacreon  are  as 
corrupt  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  the  student  who  seeks 
an  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  ancient  literature 
is  not  obliged  to  read  them.  The  spotless  page  of  Pindar 
alone  will  furnish  him  a  competent  knowledge  without  the 
least  taint  of  impurity. 

Roman  lyric  poetry  is  perhaps  more  objectionable,  on  the 

f  round  of  its  pernicious  tendency,  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
loman  lyric  poets  imitated  the  voluptuous  bards  of  Greece 
in  their  amatory  and  convivial  effusions.  English  poets 
have  gathered  poisonous  flowers  from  both  these  gardens  to 
weave  a  wreath  for  their  own  brows.  In  some  instances  they 
have  surpassed  their  teachers  in  delicacy  of  language,  and 
always  in  voluptuousness  of  thought.  We  cannot  quote 
passages  from  modern  writers  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  lest 
by  turning  the  attention  of  the  young  reader  to  the  charms 
of  these  seductive  songs,  we  should  increase  the  very  evil 
we  would  guard  them  against.  Both  the  ancient  Epicureans 
and  their  modern  imitations  exhort  to  sensual  enjoyment 
from  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  approach  of  death. 

**  The  ungodly"  says  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  reason  with 
themselves,  but  not  aright :  *'  Our  life  is  short,  our  time,  is  a 
very  shadow  that  passeth  away — and,  after  our  end,  there 
is  no  returning.  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  are  present,  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures 
like  as  in  youth.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and 
ointinents,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us ;  let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be  withered. 
Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our  voluptuousness ; 
Jet  us  leave  tokens  of  our  joyfulness  in  every  place  ;  for  this 
is  our  portion  and  our  lot  m  this  world." 

Among  the  Latin  poets  there  is  no  passage  which  exhibits 
a  more  perfect  specimen  of  this  voluptuous  and  pensive 
Epicureanism  than  the  following  from  Catullus. 
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**  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atqae  amemns, 
Ruoioresqae  senum  severiorum 
Omnes  anius  Kstimemus  assis/'  etc. 

*  Let  us  live  while  we  may 
And  love  while  we  can, 
And  the  scorn  spam  away 
'  Of  censorious  man/ 

is  a  summary  of  the  morality  of  Roman  lyric  poets  whose 
genius  has  immortalized  their  own  vices.  Their  morality 
was  the  morality  of  thj  age.  This  laxity  of  principle  arose 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  which,  by 
corrupting  the  morals  and  destroying  the  manly  energies  of 
the  nation  was  greatly  instrumental  of  its  rum.  Horace, 
that  prince  of  lyric  poets,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  charge 
of  licentiousness  and  intemperance  by  writing  for  the  tastes 
of  a  vicious  people  and  humoring  the  inclinations  of  ^  profli- 
gate court.  Though  he  has  many  redeeming  traits  and  has, 
throughout  his  works,  inserted  many  excellent  moral  reflec- 
tions and  some  maxims  showing  the  value  of  temperate 
habits,  still  we  cannot  but  lament  that,  with  the  good,  he  has 
mingled  so  much  that  is  unpardonably  gross  and  licentious. 

But  should  we,  as  the  opponents  of  the  classics  recommend, 
throw  aside  ancient  literature  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
promote  intemperance  and  other  vices,  and  make  an  indis- 
criminate use  of  modern  literature,  should  we  be  gainers  by 
the  exchange  ?  The  whole  body  of  our  popular  literature  is 
corrupt,  and  no  moralist  can  recommend  the  "  unweeded^ 
volumes  of  popular  writers  to  the  young  student.  In  its 
infancy,  it  was  baptized  in  the  filthy  wkters  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence. Its  very  originators  were  parasites  and  liber- 
tines. They  lived  by  flattering  the  vices  of  the  great 
whom  in  these  respects,  they  faithfully  imitated.  In  the 
understages  of  society  the  ofiices  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
the  singer  and  the  actor  were  united  and  represented  by  a 
single  character.  "  The  aoidoi  and  rhapsodoi  of  Greece," 
says  Turner,  **the  citharcedi  of  the  Romans,  the^  bards  of 
Wales,  the  harpers  and  gleemen  of  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Northern  scalds  were  all  itinerant  performers  who  combined 
the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  singing  and  gesticulation."  These 
strolling  minstrels  were  in  a  great  measure  the  originators 
of  the  early  literature  of  their  respective  nations,  and,  of 
course,  left  the  impress  of  their  own  characters  upon  it. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  harpers  were  the  retainers  of  kings  and 
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nobles.  They  feasted  at  their  master's  table  and  followed 
him  to  the  battle  field.  They  celebrated,  in  song,  his  ex- 
ploits in  war  and  the  revels  of  the  banquet  hall.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  description  of  a  royal  feast,  by 
an  Anglo  Saxon  poet,  Who  having  borrowed  the  outlines  of 
the  story  from  the  Apocrypha  has  applied  the  manners  and 
characters  of  his  day  to  the  time  of  Judith  and  thus  really 
made  it  an  Anglo  Saxon  romance. 

"  Then  was  Hotofernes 
Enchanted  with  the  wine  of  men  : 
In  the  hall  of  the  guests 
He  laughed  and  shoated, 
He  roared  and  dined, 
That  the  children  might  hear  afar 
How  the  siardy  one 
Stormed  and  clamored ; 
Animated  and  elated  with  wine.'' 

Mr.  Turner  adds,  "  We  have  a  list  of  the  liquors  used  at 
a  great  Anglo  Saxon  festival  in  a  passage  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tington. They  were  wine,  mead,  ale,  pigment,  morat  and 
cider.  The  pigment  was  a  sweet  and  odoriferous  liquor, 
made  of  honey,  wine  and  spices  of  various  kinds.  The 
morat  was  made  of  honey  diluted  with  the  juice  of  mulber- 
ries." After  the  Norman  conquest,  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking  was  characteristic  of  the  barons  and  their  re- 
tainers. The  courts  of  princes  swarmed  with  ministrels, 
players  and  buffoons,  whose  regular  salaries  and  expensive 
living  exhausted  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  The  minstrels 
were  the  principal  literary  characters  of  the  times,  until  the 
clergy  were  induced  to  write  poetry.  Thus  living  in  idle- 
ness and  voluptuous  ease,  their  number  increased  ;  andthe]f> 
like  many  of  the  pensioned  wits  of  a  subsequent  age,  copy- 
ing the  vices  of  the  court,  became  so  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned that, in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Elizabeth  they 
were  made  the  subjects  of  penal  enactments  being  described 
as  "rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars."  The  first 
drinking  ballad  in  our  language,  which  has  been  thought 
worth  preserving  appeared  in  1551.  It  commences  as 
follows, 

'  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
Bat  sure  I  think,  that  I  can  drink 
Wilh  him  that  wears  a  hood/ 
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The  last  stanza  but  one  reads 

'  Now  let  them  driDk,  till  they  nod  and  wink, 
Even  as  good  fellows  should  do : 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 
Good  ale  doth  bring  meii  to.' 

This  song  opens  the  second  act  of  "Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,"  one  of  the  oldest  comedies  extant  in  our  language. 
This  fact  a^ain  reminds  us  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
drama  and  mtemperance. 

These  merry  minstrels  who  are  branded  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics and  historians  of  the  times,  as  *<  Antichrist,^  *'  haunters 
of  taverns,** "  tutors  of  idleness,**  etc.,  disappeared  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  and,  their  "  merry  minstrelsie**  and  *•  losels 
tales"  which  "  did  make  their  hearers,  in  taverns,  to  drink,** 
afterwards  gained  but  little  notoriety  either  of  praise  or  in- 
famy. About  this  time,  there  arose  a  splendid  constellation  of 
literary  men,  whose  works  are  still  read  with  undiminished 
pleasure  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  read  down  "  to 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.'*  Yet  amid  all  their  ex- 
cellence we  find  many  other  things,  which,  like  the  impuri- 
ties of  amber,  are  "  neither  rich  nor  rare,"  embalmed  in  the 
very  language  genius  has  chosen  in  which  to  clothe  its  ever- 
lasting thoughts.  Some  of  these  defects  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  in  our  notice  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  that 
age.  As  learning  was  not  then,  generally,  difiused  among 
the  people,  literary  men,  with  the  exception  of  dramatists, 
could  not  expect  a  support  from  the  public.  -  Authors,  there- 
fore, who  possessed  neither  rank  nor  wealth  depended,  en- 
tirely, upon  the  patronage  of  nobles  and  princes.  It  was 
fashionable,  at  that  time,  for  courtiers  to  encourage  intem- 
perate habits  both  by  their  example  and  by  the  provision 
they  made  for  their  dependents.  The  parsimonious  Queen, 
indirectly,  encouraged  this  laxity  of  morals  by  feasting  at 
the  expense  of  her  nobles.  She  was  accustomed,  frequently, 
to  visit  her  nobility  when  she  and  her  numerous  attendants, 
retainers,  parasites,  poets  and  players  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained. These  carousals  sometimes  continued  for  several 
weeks  in  succession.  At  one  of  these  entertainments  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  "  one  of  the 
items  of  consumption  by  the  populace  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty  five  hogsheads  of  beer.**    •*  This  species  of  hospi* 
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tality,''  says  Hume,  '*  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder,  sedi- 
tion and  idleness."  The  pensioned  wits  and  literary  para- 
sites of  the  age  caught  the  infection  and  many  of  them  be- 
came abandoned  profligates.  Anthony  Wood  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Charles  II.  alludes  with  great  severity  to  *'  the 
vices  of  the  poets"  and  the  grossly  immoral  habits  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  ace.  Of  one,  he 
says,  '*  he  wrote  to  maintain  that  high  and  loose  course  of 
living  which  poets  generally  follow,"  of  another,  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  wit  of  the  age  of  Charles  II. 
he  remarks,  being  naturally  inclined  to  excess  of  pleasure 
and  mirth,  dissolute  men  for  some  years  heightened  his  spirts 
(inflamed  with  wine)  into  one  almost  uninterrupted  fit  of 
wantonness  and  intemperance.  In  short,  we  may,  with  jus- 
tice, say  of  the  productions  of  many  of  the  poets  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  what  one  of  the  boon-com- 
panions of  "  rare  Ben  Johnson"  said  of  a  work  of  his, 

• 

How  could  that  poem  heat  and  ^igor  lack, 
When  each  line  ojH  cost,  Ben  a  cup  of  sack  J* 

The  age  of  Queen  Anne  was  somewhat  improved  though  still 
distinctly  marked  with  the  same  vices.  The  papers  of 
Addison  and  Steele  abound  in  the  discussion  of  principles 
which  are  now  taken  for  granted,  and  the  avowed  object  of 
these  essays  was  the  reformation  of  popular  vices.  Yet 
Steele  and  Addison  taught  morals  better  by  precept  than 
example,  for  Steele  was  notoriously  intemperate  ;  ana  Addi- 
son, says  his  biographer,  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  tavern 
life  and  destroyed  his  constitution  by  habitual  excess  in  wine. 
Prior,  another  celebrated  poet  of  that  age  was  said  to  be 
fond  of  low  pleasures  and  ale-house  companions.  We  are 
told  by  Spence  also  that  '*  he  cohabited  with  a  despicable 
drab  of  the  lowest  species."  Pope  being  naturally  of  a  feeble 
constitution  could  not  bear  the  excitement  of  the  convivial 
entertainment  which  the  literati  of  the  age  so  freely  indulged 
in.  Yet  some  of  his  minor  p6ems  betray  a  polluted  ima- 
gination and  exhibit  greater  wantonness  and  indecency  than 
the  works  of  his  less  temperate  associates.  The  biographer 
of  Sterne  says,  **  we  may  collect  from  his  correspondence 
that  without  much  warmth  of  heart  he  was  a  decided  sensu- 
ahst."  All  his  works  bespeak  the  unprincipled  libertine  though 
sometimes  concealed  beneath  the  sacred  surplice.    He  was 
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undoubtedly  more  solicitous  about  the  gratification  of  his  own 
pleasures  than  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Thompson  preferred 
the  transient  pleasures  of  the  voluptuary  to  the  quiet  of  do^ 
mestic  life.  He  was  a  decided  sensualist.  Johnson  could 
practice  abstinence  but  not  temperance.  ''Many  a  day,'' 
says  Boswell,  "did  he  fast,  many  a  year  refrain  from  wine  ; 
but  when  he  did  eat  it  was  voraciously :  when  he  did  drink 
it  was  copiously."  ^  Poor  Goldsmith''  was  dissipated,  but  his 
follies  injured  none  but  himself.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Thompson  and  Johnson.  These  three  last  named  authors 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind  that  they  did  not  suffer 
their  private  vices  to  poison  the  well  spring  of  human  sym* 
pathies  nor  make  their  own  undpng  thoughts  the  vehicle  of 
intemperance  and  sensuality.  Would  that  their  successors 
had  imitated  their  example.  Many  of  the  most  admired 
poems  of  a  more  recent  date  are  redolent  with  the  fumes  of 
wine.  Byron  often  drank  his  inspiration  from  the  bottle. 
His  Don  Juan  is  the  offspring  of  lust  and  inebriation,  and  its 
sentiments  are  fit  only  for  the  dram  shop  and  the  brothel. 
Some  of  the  most  spirited  productions  of  Charles  Lamb 
were  penned  in  the  very  delirium  of  intoxication.  Let  us  in 
imagination,  for  a  moment,  look  in  upon  this  charming  favorite 
of  the  muses  as  he  is  finishing  one  of  his  delightful  essays.  See 
him,  at  midnight,  shrouded  in  tobacco  smoke  with  one  hand 
grasping  a  pen  and  the  other  a  drinking  glass,  with  a  bottle 
in  front ;  and  after  sipping  his  favorite  beverage,  hear  him 
exclaim,  "must  I  then  leave  you  gin, rum, brandy, aqua  vitse, 
pleasant  jolly  fellows  1  Hang  temperance  and  him  that  first 
invented  it."  Ijct  his  biographer  now  explain  the  enigma. 
"  Drinking  with  him  except  so  far  as  it  cooled  a  feverish 
thirst  was  not  a  sensual  but  an  intellectual  pleasure.  It 
lighted  up  his  fading  fancy ;  enriched  his  humor  and  impelled 
the  struggling  thought  or  beautiful  image  into  day."  It  is  a 
pity  that  intemperate  authors  should  have  their  boon  compan- 
ions for  their  biographers,  who  either  positively  commend 
their  vices  or  apologise  for  them.  Thus  the  mflucnce  of 
their  crimes  is  not  only  perpetuated  by  their  works  but  by 
their  eulogists. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  exposure  of  the  vices  of 
literary  men  diminishes  our  respect  for  men  of  genius  and 
dishonors  those  whom  we  wish  to  admire  and  love.  D'lsraeli 
in  his  "  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  has  furnished  us  with  a  perti- 
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nent  reply :  "  This  chapter  is  not  honorable  to  authors— but 
it  may  be  useful ;  and  that  is  a  quality  not  less  valuable  to 
the  public.  It  lets  in  their  readers  to  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge, which  opens  a  necessary  comment  on  certain  works, 
and  enlarges  our  comprehension  of  their  spirit."  Besides, 
we  wish  to  know  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate. When  Byron  died,  the  libertine  did  not  die.  He  still 
lives  and  his  works  have  given  to  him  a  sort  of  ubiquity.  He 
is  now  the  intimate  associate  of  thousands  who  might  never 
have  heard  his  name  had  he  not  written  "  Don  Juan."  Were 
that  accomplished  libertine  bodily  present,  in  every  family 
where  his  licentious  poetry  is  now  resid  with  all  the  fascination 
of  manners,  brilliancy  of  wit,  sprightliness  of  conversation 
and  seductive  arts  of  intrigue  that  characterized  him  while 
living,  his  influence  would  scarcely  be  increased.  He  has 
embodied  his  infamous  principles  in  his  works.  He  has 
thrown  around  them  the  charms  of  sentiment,  of  wit  and  of 
eloquence.  The  living  voice  and  captivating  manner  of  the 
author  could  scarcely  render  them  more  seductive.  Here, 
the  solitary  student  and  the  modest  maiden  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nobleman  without  the  formalities  of  an 
introduction.  Impelled  by  a  desire  for  forbidden  knowledge 
they  receive,  from  his  hand,  the  proffered  volume,  and  liKe 
the  monarch  in  Eastern  story,  inhale  death  while  they  turn 
the  poisoned  pages. 

When  Burns  died  the  drunkard  did  not  die. — He  still  lives, 
and  by  his  admired  songs,  commending  strong  drink  and  good 
fellowship,  whispers  encouragement  to  many  a  hesitating 
student  as  he  first  takes  his  seat  in  the  social  circle.  Burns 
is  still  the  life  and  soul  of  many  a  convivial  party  and  many 
a  toper,  who  never  heard  the  name  of  Burns,  has  joined  in 
the  chorus, 

"  We'll  take  a  cup  of  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  revert  once  more,  to  the  comparatively 
feeble  influence  of  ancient  literature  in  respect  to  intempe- 
rance and  licentiousness.  The  student  who  seeks  corruption  as 
his  element  may  undoubtedly  find  it  in  the  compass  of  ancient 
literature.  Few,  however,  have  the  diligence  to  seek  it  there, 
when  they  can  find  it  more  to  their  taste  in  their  vernacular 
tongue.  "  It  is  not"  says  an  American  writer, "  the  man  who 
keeps  Homer,  Spphocles  and  Virgil  upon  his  table,  in  whose 
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bosom  one  might  expect  to  see  the  foulness  and  damp  of  im- 
purity, but  he  who  has  neither  industry  to  learn  nor  elevated 
feeling  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  such  minds,  and  who 
finds  his  lazy  kvel  in  communion  with  the  corrupting  novels 
of  Fielding  or  the  poetry  of  Byron  aiid  Moore."    The  licen- 
tious poetry  of  antiquity  is  generally  too  gross  and  the  drink- 
ing songs  tdo  insipid  to  excite  the  jaded  appetite  of  the  in- 
ebriate or  inflame  the  passions  of  the  sensualist,  till  dressed 
out  in  a  modern  suit.    It  is  not  probable  that  any  student's 
imagination  was  ever  fired  and  his  drooping  spirits  roused  for 
a  drunken  revel  by  reading  the  **  Nunc  est  bibendum"  of 
Horace,  as  they  are  by  the  delicate  and  insinuatmg  address  of 
that  **  sentimental  foor  Tom  Moore  (as  he  is  significantly 
named  by  the  author  of  the  Puritan)  : 

'*  Friend  of  my  life  this  wine  cap  sip, 
Twill  chase  away  thy  care,"  etc. 

or  that  other  drinking  song  of  Campbell : 

•*  Drink  ye  lo  her  that  each  loves  best/*  etc. 

Such  sentiments  are  committed  to  memory  by  the  student,  and 
are  garnered  in  the  store-house  of  the  soul  as  the  choicest  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  *•  the  beauties**  of  these  admired  authors.  There, 
like  a  slow  poison,  they  sap  the  moral  constitution  and 
gradually  introduce  moral  death. 

Licentiousness  when  dressed  in  the  simple  costume  of  anti« 
quity  has  comparatively  little  to  kindle  unhallowed  emotions, 
but,  **  tricked  out  in  the  tawdry  finery  of  modem  sensualism, 
with  all  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  a  re/fne^?  voluptuousness, 
it  easily  attracts  the  attention  of  the  unsophisticated,  decoys 
the  unwary,  and  steals  upon  the  prudent  even  in  ^retirement.'* 
Thus  the  tnind  of  the  reader  is  debased,  his  imagination  pol* 
luted,  his  passions  inflamed,  his  appetites  vitiated,  and  his 
soul  ruined* 
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ARTICLE  III. 

The   Land  of   Goshen,  and  the   Exodus  of  the 

Israelites. 

By  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Bib.  Lit.  New-Tork  Theol.  Bern.,  New-Toik. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository: 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository  for  Oct.  1832, 
Vol.  II.  p.  743»  sq.,  there  is  an  article  by  me  on  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites.  That  article  was  prepared  with  the  best  helps 
which  were  then  accessible,  particularly  the  Travels  of 
Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
better  than  these  are  yet  extant.  Bu|  having  b^een  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  country  in  question  in  the  spring  of  1838,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  the  isame  subject  naturally 
claimed  a  first  place  among  the  objects  of  our  attention. 
We  both  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  I  believe,  with  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  arrive  only  at  the  truth  ;  without  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  former  travellers,  or  our  own  previous 
views.  We  could  have  no  other  wish  or  interest,  than  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  present 
article,  that  the  result  of  our  investigations  led  only  to  a 
stronger  convicticm  of  the  general  correctness  of  my  former 
view.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  are  so  marked,  that  I  hardly  think  any 
candid  person  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject^  who  should 
view  the  Red  ,Sea  and  the  adjacent  country  on  the  spot, 
would  find  it  possible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

The  following  pages  comprise  an  extract  from  the  ac- 
count of  our  Journey,  which  will  not  be  published  for 
several  months  to  come.  Whoever  chooses  to  compare  this 
article  with  the  former  one,  will  not  be  slow,  I  think,  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  report  of  an  eyewitness  and 
that  of  a  mere  compiler.  E.  R. 

Berlin^  Oct.  9th,  1839. 
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Thursday,  March  I5thf  1888.  Our  encampment  for  the 
last  night  was  in  the  valley  between  Jebel  ^Aweibid  and  the 
western  ridges  of  'Atftkah.  We  first  descended  alon?  the 
valley,  which  after  a  time  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Emshftsh. 
At  9h.  1*5'  we  left  it,  taking  a  course  E.  S.  £.  around  a  small 
hill  called  el-M unt&la\  and  down  a  narrow  pass,  which  was 
formerly  considered  dangerous.  The  pass  gradually  opens, 
and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  'AjrOid.  We  thought  too  that  the 
Red  Sea  lay  in  sight  before  us ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only 
the  mirage.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  near  'Ajriid,  we 
dismounted  from  our  camels,  and  ascended  a  hill  on  the 
right,  from  which  we  had  $i  wide  prospect  over  the  plain 
into  wtitch  the  pass  opens,  the  fortress  of 'Ajriid  on  the  left, 
and  Suez  on  the  right  in  the  8.  E.  with  the  Red  Sea  beyond. 
The  atmosphere  to-day  seemed  specially  adapted  to  produce 
the  mirage;  for  as  we  looked  towards  Suez  it  seemed 
wholly  surrounded  by  water ;  while  lakes  and  ponds  appa- 
rently extended  from  the  sea  far  up  from  the  shore  upon  the 
desert  plain.  This  plain,  which  we  now  overlooked,  is  not 
far  from  ten  miles  square,  extending  with  a  gentle  plope  from 
'Ajr6d  to  the  sea  west  of  Suez,  and  from  the  hills  at  the 
base  of 'Atftkah  to  the^arm  of  the  sea  N'.  of  Suez.  But  it 
retains  the  same  general  character  as  the  desert  we  had 
passed.  Hills  and  mountains  and  the  long  narrow  strip  of 
salt  water  were  indeed  around  and  before  us  ;  but  not  a  tree, 
nor  scarcely  a  shrub,  and  not  one  green  thing  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  circle  of  vision. 

'Ajril^d  is  the  next  station  on  the  Haj  route  after  Dar  el- 
Humra.  It  is  a  fortress  with  a  well  of  bitter  water  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,*  built  for  the  accommodation 
and  protection  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Mecca.  Near  by  it  is  a  mosk  with  a  saint's  tomb,  also 
enclosed  with  walls.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  S.  side  of 
Wady  Emsh&sti,  along  which  on  the  north  a  range  of  low 
hills  stretches  from  W.  to  E.    The  Haj  roirte  passes  by  the 


.11  u. 


*  Burckhardt's  Travels  iu  Syria,  etc,  p.  &28.  Edrisi  men- 
tions 'Ajrtid  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Rtippeli 
singularly  enough  writes  the  name  Hadgi  Roidh  /  Reise  in 
Abyssinien,  I.  p.  135.  The  Arabic  orthography  has  been  fixed 
at  leatst  ever  since  the  days  of  Edrisi. 
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castle  on  the  south,  and  continues  its  course  directly  towards 
the  mountains  which  lie  E.  of  the  line  of  the  Gulf,  and  con- 
stitute the  ascent  to  the  high  plain  of  the  eastern  desert. 
Two  summits  were  pointed  out  to  us,  between  which  the 
road  passes  on  towai*ds  'Akabab ;  the  northern  one  called 
Mukhsheib,  and  the  southern  er-Rahah,  as  belonging  to  the 
more  southern  chain  of  that  name. 

Before  reaching  'Ajriid  our  road  separated  from  that  of 
the  Haj,  turning  more  S.  £.,  and  we  passed  the  fortress  at 
1  Ih.  40',  leaving  it  about  twenty  minutes  distant  on  our  left. 
From  'Ajrud  to  Suez  is  reckoned  four  hours.  Crossing  the 
plain,  which  is  every  where  intersected  by  water-courses, 
we  came  at  2h.  50'  to  Bir  Suez,  one  hour  from  the  town. 
Here  are  two  deep  wells,  surrounded  by  a  square  massive 
building  of  stone,  with  towers  at  the  corners,  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  appears  from  an  inscription.  The 
water  is  brackish,  and  is  carried  to  Suez  on  asses  and  camels 
only  for  <;ooking  and  washing ;  being  too  salt  to  be  drank. 
Even  where  it  flows  upon  the  ground  round  about  the  build- 
ing, it  produces  no  vegetation,  causing  only  a  saline  efflor- 
escence. In  Niebuhr's  time  the  water  was  drawn  up  by 
hand,^  but  is  now  raised  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  runs 
into  a  large  stone  trough  outside,  where  animals  drink  and 
water-skins  are  filled.  Here  our  camels  were  watered  for 
the  first  time.  They  had  been  fed  in  Cairo  with  green  clo- 
ver; and  had  not  drank,  it  was  said,  for  twelve  days  before  our 
departure.  Yet  they  now  drank  little,  and  some  of  them 
none  at  all. 

We  reached  Suez  (Arabic  Suweis)  at  3.  50',  and  pitched 
our  tent  outside  of  the  walls,  on  the  north  of  the  town,  near 
the  shore  :  having  first  reconnoitered  the  interior  and  found 
no  spot  so  clean  and  convenient* among  all  its- open  places; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  and  risk  to  which  we  should 
have  been  exposed  from  idlers.  From  the  gate  of  Cairo  to 
Sue&  we  reckoned  32^  hours  of  march ;  equivalent  to 
64^'geogr.  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  75  English  miles. 
Our  whole  time,  including  the  stops  at  night,  was  Tlf 


*  Eeisebeschr.  I.  p.  217,  These  would  seem  to  be  the 
wells  mentioned  by  Edrisi  under  the  nam^  el-^Aj^Z|  between 
'AjrM  and  Kolzum  i  p.  3^9,  ed.  Jaubert, 
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• 
hours  or  nearly  three  whole  days.    The  India  mails  had  just 
before  been  carried  across  in  twenty-two  hours ;  and  the 
Pasha  is  said  to  have  once  crossed  on  horseback  in  thirteen 
hours,  by  having  relays  of  horses  stationed  on  the  way. 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  English  Vice-consul,  Mr. 
Fitch,  to  whom  we  nad  letters ;  and  of  whose  kindness  we 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance.*  He  had  been  only  five 
weeks  in  the  place ;  and  his  chief  business  was  the  agency 
for  the  Bombay  steamers,  which  were  to  arrive  and  depart 
every  month.  At  his  invitation  we  attended  his  soirie^ 
where,  however,  we  met  only  three  other  persons,  and  these 
in  his  employ.  They  were  three  brothers  Manueli,  nativjes 
of  the  place,  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  One  of 
them,  Nicola,  had  been  for  many  years  English  Agenf  at 
Suez,  until  recently  superseded  by  the  Vice-consul,  under 
whom  he  now  acted  as  Dragoman  and  fac-totum.  We 
found  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  well-informed  man, 
and  obtained  from  him  satisfactory  information  on  many 
points  of  inquiry  connected  with  this  region.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Vice-consul,  he  procured  for  us  a  letter  from 
the  Grovernor  of  Suez  to  the  Governor  of  'Akabah  ;  which, 
however,  we  found  to  be  of  little  importance. 

Suez  is  situated  on  the  angle  of  land  between  the  broad 
head  of  the  Gulf,  the  shore  of  which  here  runs  nearly  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  the  narrow  arm  which  runs  up  northward  from 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  poorly  walled  on 
three  sides ;  being  open  to  the  water  on  the  E.  or  rather 
N.  E.,  where  is  the  harbor  and  a  good  quay.  Here  were 
lying  quite  a  number  of  the  Red  Sea  craft,  vessels  of  consid- 
erable size,  with  neat  white  bottoms,  but  with  only  one  mast 
and  sail,  and  no  deck  except  over  the  cabin.  The  timber 
and  materials  for  all  vessels  built  here,  have  usually  been 
brought  from  the  Nile  on  camels.f  Within  the  walls  are 
many  open  places,  and  several  khans  built  around  large 
courts.  In  the  large  open  space  connected  with  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  consulate,  a  beautiful  tame  gazelle  was 
running  about,  belonging  to  the  Governor,  whose  house  was 


*  This  gentleman  died  a  year  afterwards  at  Alexandria. 
f  Niebud^r  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  218.    Compare  Wilkin's  Gesch. 
der  Kreuzzuge,  III.  ii.  p.  223. 
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adjacent  to  tlie  same  court.  The  houses  in  general  are 
poorly  built.  There  is  a  bazar,  or  street  of  shops,  which  we 
found  tolerably  furnished  with  provisions  and  stuffs,  mostly 
from  Cairo.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred Mohammedans,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Christians, 
of  the  Greek  Church. — The  geographical  position  of  Suez 
is  in  lat  2l>°  57'  30"  N.,  long.  30°  11'  09"  E.  from  Paris.* 

The  transit  of  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  the 
East  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mile^  has  always  made  this  an 
important  point,  and  caused  the  existence  of  a  city  in  the 
vicinity ;  though  Suez  itself,  as  a  town,  is  of  modern  origin, 
and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  who 
annually  embark  here  for  Mecca.  The  present  arrange- 
pn^ts  for  making  it  the  point  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  India  t)y  means  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Red 
Sea,  may  probably  give  to  it  an  impulse,  and  somewhat  en- 
large its  population ;  but  it  can  never  become  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  place  of  passage,  which  both  the  traveller  and 
the  inhabitant  will  hasten  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
aspect  both  within  and  without  is  too  desolate  and  drear}% 
Not  a  garden,  not  a  tree,  not  a  trace  of  verdure,  not  a  drop 
of  fresh  water  I  all  the  water  with  which  Suez  is  supplied 
for  personal  use,  being  brought  from  the  fountain  Naba*, 
three  hours  distance  across  the  Gulf,  and  so  brackish  as  to 
be  scarcely  drinkable. 

About  ten  minutes,  or  one  third  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
town,  is  a  lofty  mound  of  rubbish,  in  which  a  few  substruc- 
tions are  visible,  and  frequent  fragments  of  pottery.  It  is 
called  Tell  Kolzum.  This  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  former 
city  Kolzum,  so  often  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers,  as  the 
port  where  fleets  were  built  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
Accessor  of  the  Greek  Klysma ;  Kolzum  bemg  merely  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  same  name.f     The  earlier  city  of  Arsi- 

*  So  Berghaus,  as  a  mean  deduced  from  many  observations. 
See  his  Memoir  zu  seiner  Karte  von  Syrien,  pp.  28,  29. 

f  Klysma  (KKvafia)  is  mentioned  in  this  place  by  Cosmas 
Tndicopleustes  so  late  as  about  A.  D.  530.  See  Montfaucon's 
Collectio  nova  Patrum,  T.  II.  p.  194.  In  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople A.  D.  553,  the  name  of  Stephanus  Bishop  of  Clys- 
ma  appears  amonff  the  signers  ;  see  in  Harduin  Acta  Concilior. 
III.  p.  52.     For  Kolzum,  see  Edrisi  Geogr.  I.  pp.  331,  333,  ed. 
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noe  or  Cleopatrts  is  supposed  to  have  stood  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  ;  and  may  perhaps  have  occupied  the  same  spot. 
The  Gult'ofSueZy  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  hills,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  long  strip  of  water,  setting  far  tip 
like  a  large  river,  through  a  desert  valley  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  width,  the  shores  skirted  sometimes  by  arid  plains, 
and  sometimes  interrupted  by  naked  mountains  and  promon- 
tories on  either  side.  Tlie  whole  configuration  reminded 
me  strongly  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  a  larger  scale  ;  ex- 
cept that  there  the  noble  river  bears  fertility  on  its  bosom 
and  scatters  it  abroad  in  lavish  profusion ;  while  here  deso- 
lation reigns  throughout.  The  Gulf  becomes  narrower  to- 
wards Suez,  and  terminates  in  a  line  of  coast  extending  from 
the  town  westward  nearly  to  Jebel  'Atikah,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  miles.  Further  south,  this  mountain  runs  quite  down 
to  the  sea,  forming  a  promontory  called  R&s  'Atdkah ;  beyond 
which  opens  the  broad  mouth  or  plain  of  Wady  Tawarik,  and 
then  follows  Jebel  Deraj  or  Kulilah,  and  the  long  chain  of  Afri- 
can mountains.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf,  the  parallel 
ridge  of  mountains,  called  er-Rahah,  is  here  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  coast.  Around  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
extensive  shoals  stretch  out  southward  far  into  the  sea,  and 
are  left  bare  at  low  water ;  except  a  narrow  winding  chan- 
nel like  a  small  river,  by  which  light  vessels  come  quite  up 
to  the  town.  We  saw  these  shoals  twice  while  the  tide  was 
out.  They  extend  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  Suez, 
are  quite  level  and  hard,  thinly  covered  with  sea-weed,  and 
composed  apparently  of  sand  mingled  perhaps  with  coral. 
We  saw  persons  walking  upon  them  quite  near  the  southern 
extremity.  Larger  vessels  and  the  steamers  lie  ofi*  in  the 
road  below  these  shoals,  more  than  two  miles  distant  from 
the  town. 

The  desert  plain  back  of  Suez,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above  as  extending  west  as  far  as>  to  'Atakah,  and  north  to 
'Ajrud,  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  hard  gravel ;  and  is 
apparently  of  no  recent  formation,  but  as  old  ad  the  adja- 
cent hills  and  mountains.  Just  at  Suez  a  narrow  arm  of 
water  runs  up  northward  for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Gulf ;  in  which,  when  we  saw  it,  the 

Jaubert.    Abulfeda  in  Busching's  Magazin,  IV.  p*  196.     Com- 
pare also  Bochart's  Phaleg.  II.  c.  18. 
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"water  extended  up  about  two  miles ;  but  the  depression  or 
bed  of  it  continues  beyond  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  canal, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Opposite  Suez  this  arm  is 
about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  according  to 
Niebuhr  ;*  but  higher  up  and  opposite  Tell  Kolzum  it  is 
broader,  and  has  several  low  islands  or  sand-banks,  which 
are  mostly  covered  at  high  water.  It  is  here  and  around  the 
northern  part  of  this  arm,  that  there  are  evident  traces  of  a 
gradual  filling  up  of  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  circumstances  which  go  to  show  that  the  level 
of  the  sea  itself  has  ever  been  changed  ;  but  the  change,  if 
any,  has  been  brought  about  solely  by  the  drifting  m  of 
sand  from  the  northern  part  of  the  desert  plain,  which  here 
extends  to  the  eastern  mountains.  This  plain  is  ten  miles 
or  more  wide.  Burckhardt  crossed  it  in  1812  in  six  hours 
from  the  wells  of  Mab'^k  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
mounds  of  the  canal ;  and  says  it  was  full  of  >' moving  sands 
which  covered  the  plain  as  far  as  he  could  discern,  and  in 
some  places  had  collected  into  hills  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height."t  Such  it  was  as  we  also  saw  it  on  our  left,  in  pass- 
ing around  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  and  this  sand,  driven  by 
the  strong  N.  E.  wind  which  often  prevails,  is  continually 
carried  towards  and  into  the  water,  and  the  prx)cess  of  filling 
up  is  still  going  on.  There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt,  that 
tl^  islands  above  Suez  were  formed  in  this  manner ;  since 
in  former  days  vessels  probably  lay  at  Kolzum,  which  they 
now  cannot  reach.  Around  the  head  of  the  inlet,  there  are 
also  obvious  indications,  that  the  water  once  extended  much 
further  north,  and  probably  spread  itself  out  over  a  wide  tract 
towards  the  east.  The  ground  bears  every  mark  of  being  still 
occasionally  overflowed ;  and  our  Arabs  said  it  was  often 
covered  by  the  sea,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  S.  winds 
prevail.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  a  fine  sand  like  that  of  the 
adjacent  desert,  only  rendered  more  solid  by  the  action  of 
the  waves.  In  some  parts  it  was  covered  with  a  saline 
crust,  and  occasionally  exhibited  strips  of  shells.  Whether 
the  shoals  south  of  Suez  were  formed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
is  more  diflSicult  to  decide  ;  though  they  would  seem  now  to 
have  a  firmer  consistence. 


Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  253.  f  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  754. 
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Wc  were  told  that  the  tide  risefl  at  Suez  and  upon  these 
shoals  about  seven  £nglish  feet.  According  to  the  French 
measurements,  the  average  rise  of  the  tides  in  their  time  was 
5  j-  Paris  feet,  though  it  sometimes  exceeded  6  feet.  Niebuhr 
found  it  to  be  only  3f  feet.*  It  must  obviously  vary  much 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  smce  a  strong  wind  from 
the  northern  quarter  would  have  the  effect  to  drive  the  tide 
out  and  prevent  its  return  ;  while  a  south  wind  would  pro- 
duce the  contrary  results.  Opposite  Suez  there  is  a  ferry ; 
and  higher  up,  at  Tell  Kolzum,  a  ford,  which  is  sometimes 
used  at  low  water,  leading  over  two  of  the  sandy  islands. 
Ntebuhr's  guides  passed  this  ford  on  foot,  and  the  water  came 
scarcely  up  to  their  knees.t  An  island  just  below  the  ford 
is  called  Jezirat  eUTekudlyeh^  or ''  Jews'  Island ;"  but  although 
we  inquired  particularly  we  could  not  learn  that^the  ford 
itself  is  called  Derb  eUYehud^  or  Jews'  Road,  as  reported  by 
£hrenberg4  There  is  also  another  ford  south  of  Suez,  near 
the  edge  of  the  shoals,  where  a  long  narrow' sand-bank  ex- 
tends out  from  the  eastern  shore.  Here  at  low  tides  the 
Arabs  sometimes  wade  across  the  channel ;  the  water  being 
then  about  five  feet  deep ;  or,  as  it  was  said,  coming  up  to 
the  chin. 

The  road  which  we  travelled  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  of  all  between  those  two  points,  and 
like  all  the  rest  (except  the  southern  one),  is  wholly  destitute 
of  water  as  far  as  to  'Ajdid.  On  the  Bes&tin  route  west  of 
Jebel  Gharbiin  are  the  shallow  pits  of  Gandali  (or  Gandelhy), 
in  which  a  small  quantity  of  tolerable  water  collects.  On 
the  more  southern  and  longer  branch  of  this  route  through 
Wady  Tawirik,  is  the  well  of 'Odheib  (sweet  water),  near  the 
shore  S.  of  Ras  'Atakah,  about  eight  hours  from  Suez. 
Here  is  also  a  small  mound  of  rubbish  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, indicating  a  former  site.  But  the  shortest  route  of  all 
between  Suez  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  lies  to  the  north- 
ward of  all  these  roads,  and  passes  nearer  to  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  canal.  Caravans  proceeding  from  Suez  in  this  direc- 
tion, stop  the  first  night  at  Rejiim  eUKhail,  a  mere  station  in 

*  Le  P6re  in  Descr.  de  PEg.  Et.  Mod.  I  p.  90.    Niebuhr 
Beschr.  von  Arab.  p.  4>21. 
\  Reisebesehr.  I.  p.  252. 
X  See  bis  Map  in  Naturgesch.  Reisen  Abth.  L  Berlin,  1828^ 
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the  dei^ert  without  water;  and  the  next  day  reach  R&s  el-Wa- 
dy,  a  considerable  village  on  the  borderof  Wady  TiimiIat,some 
distance  N.  K  of  Belbeis.  This  Wady  is  the  western  part 
of  the  broad  valley  of  the  canal,  which  more  to  the  eastward 
IS  called  Wady  Seba'  Biy&r  (Seven  Wells).  The  water  of 
the  Nile  flows  up  into  it  during  the  annual  inundation,  some- 
times as  far  as  to  the  salt  lakes  Temsah  (Crocodile  Lakes) 
as  marked  on  the  maps ;  which  lakes  indeed  are  said  on  the 
great  French  map  to  have  water  only  at  these  periods.  This 
circumstance  of  course  renders  the  valley  a  tract  of  fertile 
land  on  which  are  scattered  many  villages  and  traces  of  an- 
cient sites.  By  taking  a  direction  more  to  the  right  from 
Rejiim  el-Khail,  a  days'  journey  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
well  of  Abu  Suweirah  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  great  Wady,  a  little  N.  W.  of  the  Crocodile  Lakes.* 
A  more  direct  course  from  Suez  to  the  latter  place,  is  pre- 
vented by  salt  marshes,  into  which  the  camels  sink.  Our 
Arabs,  who  had  themselves  been  this  route  and  gave  us  this 
information,  said  these  marshes  were  made  by  a  canal  cut 
thus  far  from  the  Red  Sea  and  then  neglected ;  though  now 
a  hill  (as  they  said)  separates  them  from  the  sea.  These  are 
doubtless  the  well-known  marshes  or  Bitter  Lakes  of  the 
ancients,  which  the  French  found  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  (12  to  15  metres)  below  the  usual  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez ;  while  the  broad  tract  of  sand  which  now  separates 
them  from  the  Gulf  is  only  about  three  feet  above  the  same 
level.  A  higher  bank  or  swell  of  ground  at  their  western 
extremity  separates  them  in  like  manner  from  the  Crocodile 
Lakes,  and  forms  the  utmost  limit  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.f 

The  bearing  of  the  preceding  details  upon  one  of  the  most 

*  See  Letter  of  Rev.  E.  Smith,  Bib.  Repos.  IL  pp.  748,  749, 
Oct.,  1832. 

fRozi^re  in  Descr.  del'Egypte.  Antiq.  Mem.  I.  p.  137.  Lc 
Pere  and  Du  Bois-Aym6,  ib.  Et.  Mod.  I.  p.  21,  sq.,  187,  sq. 
Compare  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  Th.  II.  1818,  p.  232,  sq.  A  valua- 
ble abstract  of  the  results  contained  in  the  great  French  work, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Maclarin  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joiir* 
nal,  1825,  vol.  XIII.  p.  274.  There  are  however  doubts  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  French  measurements. 
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remarkable  events  of  Biblic&l  history,  \?ill  be  obvious ;  I 
mean  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  their  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  1  propose  to  bring  together  in  this  place  ail  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject :  premising  such  information  as 
we  were  able  to  obtain  relative  to  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and 
the  probable  route  of  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt. 

We  were  quite  satisfied  from  our  own  observation,  that 
they  could  not  have  passed  to  the  Red  Sea  from  any  point 
near  Heliopolis  or  Cairo  in  three  days,  the  longest  interval 
which  the  language  of  the  narrative  allows.  Both  the  dis* 
tance  and  the  want  of  water  on  all  the  routes,  are  fatal  to 
such  an  hypothesis.  We  read,^hat  there  were  six  hundred 
thousand  men  of  the  Israelites  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  left  Egypt  on  foot.*  There  must  of  course  have  been 
as  many  women  above  twenty  years  old ;  and  at  least  an 
equal  number  both  of  males  and  females  under  the  same 
age  ;  besides  the  *'  mixed  multitude "  spoken  of,  and  very 
much  cattle.  The  whole  number  therefore  probably  amount- 
ed to  two  and  a  half  millions ;  and  certainly  to  not  less  than 
two  millions.  Now  the  usual  day's  march  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed armies,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  not 
estimated  higher  than  fourteen  English,  or  twelve  geograph- 
ical miles  ;*!'  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Israelites,  en- 
cumbered with  women  and  children  and  flocks,  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  more.  But  the  distance  on  all  these  routes 
being  not  less  than  sixty  geographical  miles,  they  could  not 
well  have  travelled  it  in  any  case  in  less  than  five  days. 

The  difficulty  as  to  water  might  indeed  have  been  obvia- 
ted so  far  as  the  Israelites  were  concerned,  by  taking  with 
them  a  supply  from  the  Nile,  like  the  caravans  of  modern  days. 
But  Pharaoh  appears  to  have  followed  them  upon  the  same 
track,  with  all  his  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  upon  any  of  the  routes  be- 


*  Ex.  xii.  37,  38,  Comp»  Num.,  i.  2^  3,  46, 46,  where  a  year 
later  the  number  is  given  at  603,550. 

fRennell's  Compar.  Geogr.  of  Western  Asia,  1.  p.-54.  I 
am  informed  by  Prussian  officers  of  rank,  that  the  usual  march 
of  their  armies  is  three  German  miles  a  day,  equal  to  twelve 
geographical  miles,  of  sixty  to  the  degree.  Forced  marches 
are  reckoned  at  five  German  miles  a  day.  In  either  case  the 
whole  army  rests  every  fourth  day. 
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tween  Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea.  Horses  are  indeed  often 
taken  across  at  the  present  day ;  but  then  a  supply  of  water 
must  be  provided  for  them ;  usually  about  tw6  water-skins 
for  each  horse.  Six  of  these  waternskins  are  a  load  for  a 
camel ;  so  that  for  every  three  horses,  there  must  be  a  camel- 
load  of  water.  Still  they  not  unfrequentiv  die ;  and  we  saw 
the  carcasses  of  several  which  had  perishM  during  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Haj.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  might  pass 
across ;  but  for  neat  cattle  this  would  be  impossible,  without 
a  like  supply  of  water. 

Land  of  Goshen. 

The  preceding  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  usual 
view  of  scholars  at  the  present  day,  that  the  Land  of  Gk)shen 
lay  along  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  and  was  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  Palestine**  This 
tract  is  now  comprehended  in  the  modern  province  esh- 
Shriikiyeh,  which  extends  from  the  neighborhood  of  Abu 
Za'bel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  desert  to  the  former  Tanaitic 
branch  of  the  Nile  ;  thus  including  also  the  valley  of  the  an- 
cient canal.  If  the  Pelusiac  arm,  as  is  commonly  assumed, 
were  navigable  for  fleets  in  ancient  times,  the  Israelites  were 
probably  confined  to  its  eastern  bank ;  but  if  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  that  this  stream  was  never  much  larger  than  at 
present,  then  they  may  have  spread  themselves  out  upon  the 
Delta  beyond  it,  until  restrained  by  larger  branches  of  the 
Nile.  That  the  Land  of  (ioshen  lay  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Israelites 
practised  irrigation ;  that  it  was  a  land  of  seed,  figs,  vines, 
and  pomegranates  ;  that  the  people  ate  of  fish  freely  ;  while 
the  enumeration  of  the  articles  for  which  they  longed  in  the 
desert,  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  list  given  by  Mn 
Lane  as  the  food  of  the  modern  Fellahs^f    All  this  goes  to 

•  The  usual  arguments  from  Scripture  and  the  early  writers, 
on  which  this  opinion  rests,  may  be  found  in  Rosenmueller's 
Bibl.  Geogr.  III.  p.  246,  sq.  Gesenius^  Thesaur.  Ling.  Heb.  p. 
307.  Bibl.  Repos.  Oct.  1832,  p.  744.  A  view  of  the  various 
earlier  theories  respecting  the  position  of  Goshen  is  giVen  in 
Bellermann's  Handb.  der  Bibl.  Literatur  IV*  p.  19L  Gesenius 
1.  c. 

■fDeut.  xi.  10,  Num.  xx.  5,  Num.  xi.  5,  "We  remember  the 
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show,  that  the  Israelites,  when  in  Egypt,  lived  much  as  the 
Egyptians  do  now ;  and  that  Goshen  probably  extended  fur- 
ther west  and  more  into  the  Delta  than  has  usually  been 
supposed.  They  would  seem  to  have  lived  interspersed  among 
the  Egyptians  of  that  district,  perliaps  in  separate  villages, 
much  as  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  are  mingled  with  the 
Mohammedans.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
borrowing  "jewels  of  gold  and  silver'*  from  their  Egyptian 
neighbors ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  their  houses  were  to 
be  marked  with  blood  in  order  that  they  might  be  spared  in 
the  last  dread  plague  of  the  Egyptians.* 

The  immediate  descendants  of  Jacob  were  doubtless  no- 
madic shepherds  like  their  forefathers,  dwelling  in  tents ; 
and  probably  drove  their  flocks  for  pasture  far  up  in  the 
Wadys  of  the  desert,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  same 
region.  But  in  process  of  time  they  became  also  tillers  of 
*  the  soil,  and  exchanged  their  tents  for  more  fixed  habitations. 
Even  now  there  is  a  colony  of  the  Tamarah  Arabs,  about 
fifty  families,  living  near  Abu  Za'bel,  who  cultivate  the  soil 
and  yet  dwell  in  tents.  They  cilme  thither  from  Mt.  Sinai 
about  four  years  before  the  French  invasion.  This  drove 
them  back  for  a  time  to  the  mountains  of  the  Terltbin  E.  of 
Suez ;  but  they  had  acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  good  things 
of  Egypt,  that  like  the  Israelites  they  could  not  live  in  the 
desert,  and  soon  returned  after  the  French  were  gone.  Now, 
said  our  Arabs,  though  we  acknowledge  them  as  cousins, 
they  have  no  right  to  dwell  among  us :  nor  could  they  live 
in  our  barren  mountains  after  enjoying  so  long  the  luxuries 
of  Egypt. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  was  "the  best  of  the  land;^f  and 
such  too  the  province  of  the  Shurkiyeh  has  ever  been,  down 
to  the  present  time.  .  In  the  remarkable  Arabic  document 

fish  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  mel- 
ons, and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic.'^  Manners 
^  and  CuBtoms  of  the  Modem  Egyptikas,  I.  p.  2451.  ^'  Their 
food  consists  of  bread  made  of  millet  or  of  maize,  milk,  new 
cheese,  eggs,  smedl  salted  fish,  cucumbers  and  melons,  gourds 
of  a.  ^reat  variety  of  kinds,  onions  and  leeks,  beans,  chick-- 
peas, lupins,"  etc.  etc. 

•  Ex.  xi.  2,  xii.  12,  13,  22,  23,  etc. 

f  Gen.  xlvii.  6. 

SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.   HI.  NO.  n.  6 
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translated  by  De  Sacy,*  containing  a  valuation  of  all  the  pro- 
yinces  and  villages  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1376,  the  province 
of  the  Shurkiyeh  comprises  383  towns  and  villages,  and  is 
estimated  at  1,411,875  dinars — a  larger  sum  than  is  put 
upon  any  other  province,  with  one  exception.  During  my 
stay  in  Cairo,  1  made  many  inquiries  respecting  this  district; 
to  which  the  uniform  reply  was,  that  it  was  considered  as 
the  best  province  in  Egypt.  Wishing  to  obtain  more  defi- 
nite information,  I  ventured  to  request  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  with 
whom  the  Pasha  was  understood  to  be  on  a  very  friendly 
footing,  to  obtain  for  me,  if  possible,  a  staten&ent  of  the  valu* 
ation  of  the  provinces  of  Egypt.  This,  as  he  afterwards  in-  • 
formed  me,  could  not  well  be  done  ;  but  he  had  ascertained 
that'the  province  of  the  3hurkiyeh  bears  the  highest  valua- 
tion and  yields  the  largest  revenue.  He  had  himself  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  lower  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  confirmed  from  his  own  observation  the  reports 
of  its  fertility.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intersected 
by  canals ;  while  the  surface  of  the  land  is  less  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  than  in  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  so  that 
it  is  more  easily  irrigated.  There  are  here  more  flocks  and 
herds  than  any  where  else  in  Egypt ;  and  also  more  fisher- 
men. The  population  is  half  migratory,  composed  partly  of 
Fellahs  and  partly  of  Arabs  from  the  adjacent  deserts  and 
even  from  Syria ;  who  retain  in  part  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  frequently  remove  from  one  village  to  another.  Yet 
there  are  very  many  villages  wholly  deserted,  where  some 
fifty  thousand  people  might  at  once  find  a  habitation.  Even 
now  another  million  at  least  might  be  sustained  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  soil  is  capable  of  higher  tillage  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  So  too  the  adjacent  desert,  so  far  as  water  could  be 
applied  for  irrigation,  might  be  rendered  fertile ;  for  wher- 
ever water  is,  there  is  fertility* 

ROVTE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  TO  THE  ReD  SeA. 

From  the  land  of  Goshen,  as  thus  defined,  to  the  Red  Sea, 
the  direct  and  only  route  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient 
canal.  The  Israelites  broke  up  from  their  rendezvous  at 
Rameses  *'  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  the  mor- 


*  Abdallatif  8  Relation  de  PEgypte,  par  De  Sacy,  p.  583,  sq. 
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row  after  the  passover  ;*  and  proceeded  by^  Succoth  and 
Etham  to  the  sea.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the 
identity  of  Rameses  with  HerOopolis,  or  the  position  of  the 
latter  place,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  former 
town  (as  is  generally  admitted)  lay  probably  on  the  valley 
of  the  canal  in  the  middle  part,  not  far  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  point,  whether  this  basin  anciently  formed  a 
prolongation  of  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  is  supposed  by 
some ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  covered  with  brackisn 
water,  separated  from  the  Red  Sea,  as  now,  by  a  tract  of 
higher  ground.  Nothing  more  is  needed  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, even  admitting  that  a  communication  existed  from  this 
basin  to  the  sea,  than  to  suppose  that  the  inlet,  if  any,  was 
already  so  small,  as  to  present  no  important  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  the  Israelites. 

From  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  according  to  the 
preceding  data,  would  be  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles,  which  might  easily  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Israelites  in  three  days.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
apparently  already  collected  at  Rameses,  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  depart,  when  the  last  great  plague  took  place. 
From  the  time  when  Pharaoh  dismissed  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  (according  to 
the  Jewish  reckoning)  until  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day, 
when  the  people  set  off,  there  was  an  interval  of  some  thirty 
hours,  during  which  these  leaders  could  easily  reach  Rame- 
ses from  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  whether  this  were  at  Mem- 
phis, or  as  is  more  probable,  at  Zoan  or  Tanis.f 

The  first  day's  march  brought  them  to  Succoth,  a  name 
signifying  ^  booths,"  which  might  be  applied  to  any  tempo- 
rary station  or  encampment.  Whether  there  was  water  here 
is  not  mentioned ;  and  the  position  of  the  place  cannot  be  de- 
termined. On  the  second  day  they  reached  Etham,  "  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness."  J  What  wilderness  ?  The  Israelites 
after  passing  the  Red  Sea  are  said  in  Exodus  to  have  gone 
three  days'  march  into  the  desert  of  Shur ;  but  in  Numbers 
.  —  I    <    '    I  ■  .  I  I       ■        ■ 

*  Ex.  xii.  37 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3. 

t  The  Psalmist  places  the  scene  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  in 
the  region  of  Zoan ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43. 
X  Ex.  xiii.  20  \  Num.  xxxiii.  6. 
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the  same  tract  is  called  the  desert  of  Etham.*"  It  hence 
follows,  that  Etham  probably  lay  on  the  edge  of  this 
eastern  desert,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  present  head  of  the 
Gulf,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  Gulf  or  canal. 
May  it  not  have  stood  upon  or  near  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  Gulf  and  the  basin  of  the  bitter  Lakes  ?f  At  any  rate, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  point  from  which  the  direct 
course  of  the  Israelites  to  Sinai  would  have  led  them  around 
the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  and  along  its  eastern  side. 
From  Etham  they  *'  turned"  more  to  the  right ;  and  instead 
of  passing  along  the  eastern  side,  they  marched  down  the 
western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  Gulf,  to  the  vicinity  of  Suez. 
This  movement,  apparently  so  directly  out  of  their  course, 
might  well  give  Pharaoh  occasion  to  say,  ''  they  are  entan- 
gled in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in  ;"  and  lead 
him  to  pursue  them  with  his  horsemen  and  chariots,  in  the 
hope  of  speedily  overtaking  and  forcing  them  to  return.^ 

The  position  of  Migdol,  Pi-haheroth,  and  Baal-Zephon, 
cannot  of  course  be  determined,  except  that  they  probably 
were  on  or  near  the  great  plain  back  of  Suez.  If  the  wells 
of  'Ajriid  and  Bir  Suez  were  then  in  existence,  they  would 
naturally  mark  the  sites  of  towns ;  but  there  is  no  direct  ev- 
idence either  for  or  against  such  an  hypothesis.  That  this 
point,  so  important  fof  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
already  occupied  by  a  town,  perhaps  Baal-Zephon,  is  not 
improbable.  ^  few  centuries  later  several  cities  lay  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  these  must  have  had  wells,  or  there  were  more 
fountains  than  at  present.  In  the  plain,  the  Israelites  would 
have  abundant  space  for  their  encampment. 

Pasbaoe  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  question  here  has  respect  to  the  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  passage  t<x)k  place,  which  many  writers  and  travellers 
have  assumed  to  be  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tawa- 
rik,  south  of  Has  'At&kah,  principally  perhaps  because  it  was 

•  Ex.  XV.  22  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8. 

f  This  view  would  be  supported  by  the  Egyptian  etymology 
which  Jablonski  assigns  to  the  name  Etam,  viz.  ATIOM,  bor« 
der  of  the  sea. 

X  Ex.  xiv.  2,  3,  sq. 
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supposed  that  the  Israelites  passed  down  that  valley.  But 
according  to  the  preceding  views,  this  could  not  well  have 
taken  place  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  crossed  at  that  point,  they 
must  first  have  passed  down  around  Has  'Atakab  and  en- 
camped in  the  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  often  been  embarrass- 
ed, by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  the  circumstances  narra- 
ted by  the  sacred  historian  ;  which  are,  in  the  main  points, 
the  following.  The  Israelites,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,—- on 
their  left  and  in  front  the  sea,  on  their  right  Jebel  'At&kah, 
and  behind  them  the  {Egyptians, — began  to  despair  of  escape, 
and  to  murmur  against  Moses.  The  Lord  now  directed 
Moses  to  stretch  out  his  rod  over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  flow  (Heb.  go)  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 
that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry,  and  the  waters  were  divi- 
ded. And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  upon  the  dry  (ground) ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
tfiiem  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  The  Egyptians 
pursued  and  went  in  after  them  ;  and  in  the  morning  watch; 
the  Lord  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians.  Ana  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to 
his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared,  and  the  Egyptians 
fled  against  it ;  and  the  waters  returned  and  covered  all  the 
host  of  Pharaoh.* 

In  this  narration  there  are  two  main  points,  on  which  the 
whole  question  may  be  said  to  turn.  The  first  is,  the  means 
or  instrument  with  which  the  miracle  was  wrought.  The 
Lord,  it  is  said,  caused  the  sea  to  go  (or  flow  out)  by  a  strong 
east  wind.  The  miracle  therefore  is  represented  as  mediate ; 
not  a  direct  suspension  or  interference  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  but  a  miraculous  adaptation  of  those  laws  to  produce 
a  required  result.  It  was  wrought  by  natural  means  super- 
naturally  applied.  For  this  reason,  we  are  here  entitled  to 
look  only  for  the  natural  eflects  arising  from  the  operation  of 
such  a  cause.  In  the  somewhat  indefinite  phraseology  of  the 
Hebrew,  an  east  wind  means  any  wind  from  the  eastern 
quarter ;  and  would  include  the  N.  £.  wind,  which  often  pre- 
vails in  this  region.  Now  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  go(Kl  map  of  the  Gulf.f  that  a  strong  N.  E.  wind, 

>l I  I    I    .       ■     ■    11     I.        11    .  I       II  .   I         I  ■     h. I    I         n 

♦  Ex.  adv.  11,  12,  21—28. 

t  Especially  Neibuhr's  Tab.  xxiv.  in  his  Reschr.  von  Arabien* 
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acting  here  upon  the  ebb-tide,  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  up  by  Suez,  and  also  from  the  end  of  the  Gulf 
itself,  leaving  the  shallower  portions  dry;  while  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered  with  wa- 
ter. Thus  the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  be  a  wall  (or 
defence)  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left* 
Nor  will  it  be  less  obvious  from  a  similar  inspection,  that  in 
no  other  part  of  the  whole  Gulf,  would  a  N.  £.  vnnd  act  in 
the  same  manner  to  drive  out  the  waters.  On  this  ground, 
then,  the  hypothesis  of  a  passage  through  the  sea  opposite  to 
Wady  Taw&rik,  would  be  untenable. 

The  second  main  point  has  respect  to  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  passage  was  effected.  It  was  night ;  for 
the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  (out)  all  night ;  and  when  the 
morning  appeared,  it  had  already  returned  in  its  strength ; 
for  the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed  in  the  morning  watch. 
If,  then,  as  is  most  probable,  the  wind  thus  miraculously  sent 
acted  upon  the  ebb-tide  to  drive  out  the  waters  during  the 
night  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  usual,  we  still  cannot  as- 
sume that  this  extraordinary  ebb,  .thus  brought  about  by 
natural  means,  would  continue  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
at  the  most.  The  IsraeUtes  were  probably  on  the  alert,  and 
entered  upon  the  passage  as  soon  as  the  way  was  practica- 
ble;  but  as  the  wind  must  have  acted  for  some  time  before 
the  required  effect  would  be  produced,  we  cannot  well  as- 
sume that  they  set  off  before  the  middle  watch,  or  towards 
midnight.  Before  the  morning  watch,  or  two  o'clock,  Ihey 
had  probably  completed  the  passage ;  for  the  Egyptians  en- 
tered after  them,  and  were  destroyed  before  the  morning 
appeared.  As  the  Israelites  numbered  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  persons,  besides  flocks  and  herds,  they  would  of 
course  be  able  to  pass  but  slowly.  If  the  part  left  dry  were 
broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  cross  in  a  body  one  thou- 
sand abreast,  which  would  require  a  space  of  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  (and  is  perhaps  the  largest  supposition  ad- 
missible,) still  the  column  would  be  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  in  depth ;  and  in  all  probability  could  not  have  ex- 
tended less  than  two  miles.  It  would  then  have  occupied  at 
least  an  hour  in  passing  over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering 
the  sea ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  largest  time  intervening 
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before  the  Egyptians  mast  also  have  entered  the  sea,  there 
will  remain  only  time  enough,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  body  of  the  Israelites  to  have  passed  at  the  most  over  a 
space  of  three  or  four  miles.  This  circumstance  is  fatal  to 
the  hypothesis  oi  their  having  crossed  from  Wady  Taw&rik ; 
since  the  breadth  of  the  sea  at  that  point,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr's  measurement,  is  three  German  or  twelve  geogr.  miles, 
equal  to  a  whole  day's  journey.* 

All  the  preceding  considerations  tend  conclusively  to  limit 
the  place  of  passage  to  the  neighborhood  of  Suez.  The  part 
left  dry  might  have  been  within  the  arm  which  sets  up  from 
the  gulf,  which  is  now  two  thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  nar- 
rowest part,  and  was  probably  once  wider ;  or  it  might  have 
been  to  the  southward  of  this  arm,  where  the  broad  shoals 
are  still  left  bare  at  the  ebb,  and  the  channel  is  sometimes 
forded.  If  similar  shoals  might  be  supposed  to  have  anciently 
existed  in  this  part,  the  latter  supposition  would  be  the  most 
probable.  The  Israelites  would  then  naturally  have  crossed 
from  the  shore  west  of  Suez  in  a;i  oblique  direction,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles  from  shore  to  shore.  In  this 
case  there  is  room  for  all  the  conditions  of  the  miracle  to  be 
amply  satisfied* 

To  the,  former  supposition,  that  the  passage  took  place 
through  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Suez,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected, that  there  could  not  be  in  that  part  space  and  depth 
enough  of  water,  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  manner  related.  It  must  however  be  remembered, 
that  this  arm  was  anciently  both  wider  and  deeper ;  and 
also,  that  the  sea  in  its  reflux  would  not  only  return  with  the 
usual  power  of  the  flood-tide,  but  with  a  far  greater  force 
and  depth,  in  consequence  of  having  been  thus  extraordina* 
rily  driven  out  by  a  N.  E.  wind.  It  would  seem  moreover 
to  be  implied  in  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  on  the  return  of  the  sea,  the  wind  was  also  changed, 
and  acted  to  drive  in  the  flood  upon  the  Egyptians.f  ^en 
now  caravans  never  cross  the  ford  above  Suez ;  and  it  is 
considered  dangerous,  except  at  quite  low  water4 

*  Neibuhr's  Reisebeschr.  I.  p.  251. 
t  Ex.  XV.  10 ;  comp.  verse  8. 

J  In  1799,  Gen.  Bonaparte  in  returning  from  'Ayiin  Mtisa 
attempted  the  ford.    It  was  already  late  and  grew  dark ;  the 
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Our  own  observation  on  the  spot  led  both  my  companion 
and  myself  to  incline  to  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  the 
passage  took  place  across  shoals  adjacent  to  Suez  on  the 
south.  But  among  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  here  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  precise  spot ;  nor  is  this  ne- 
cessary. Either  of  the  above  suppositions  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case ;  on  either,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  equally  great,  and  the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  glori- 
ously revealed. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


On  the  Geology  of  Palestine,  and  the  Destruction  of 

Sodom  and  Gtomorrah. 

By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  Late  Prof,  of  Mat  Med.  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uai 

versity  of  New-York. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository  : 
Sir: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  of  Prof.  Robin- 
son, in  the  last  No.  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  "  On  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.*' 
The  facts  therein  detailed,  serving  as  they  do,  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  both  on  Scripture  history,  and  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  most  interesting  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
must  be  considered' as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  bift  also  of  the  Biblical  student.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  inquiry,  what  were  the  means  employed  by 
the  Almighty  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities  of  the 
plain  ;  and  since  this  catastrophe  is  represented  in  Scripture, 

tide  rose,  and  flowed  with  greater  rapidity  than  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  the  general  and  his  suite  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger ;  although  they  had  guides  well  acquainted 
with  the  ground.  See  Note  of  Du  Bois-Aym6,  Descr.  de 
I'Egypte,  Antiq.  Mem.  I.  p.  127,  sq. 
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as  the  result  of  a  combinatioii  of  Divine  agency  and  natural 
and  secondary  causes^  I  propose^  in  the  present  essay,  to  in- 
quire what  these  causes  were.  While  I  do  this,  however,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  admitting,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
special  agency  and  interposition  o?  the  Deity  in  the  event. 

In  your  notice  of  the  late  excellent  geological  work  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  (page  243),  you  have  justly  re- 
marked, that  **  it  is  the  usa^e  of  the  sacred  writers  to  speak 
of  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  the  natural  world,  in  lan- 
guage adapted  to  the  opinions  which  were  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  people  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made," 
and  hence  infer,  that  Scripture  references  to  natural  objects 
would  be  in  such  style  as  comported  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Believing  this  rule 
to  be  a  correct  one,  1  shall  endeavor,  in  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  offer,  to  shape  my  views  and  suggestions  in  conso- 
nance with  it,  and  in  no  case,  to  propose  theories,  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  vrith  this  principle  of  exegesis. 

Before  proceeding  however  to  a  consideration  of  the  main 
object  of  our  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  at  some 
length  the  geological  features  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  views  which  will 
afterwards  be  presented. 

Geology  of  Palestine. 

Palestine,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  hilly  and  in  many  places  a 
mountainous  country;  extending  about  150  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  having  Syria  and  the  lofty  ridges  of 
Lebanon  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and 
the  Arabian  desert  on  the  east  and  south.*  Judea,  which 
is  chiefly  situated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  a  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from 
a  shore  that  is  in  many  places  bold  and  lofty.  Its  principal 
eminences  are  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Tabor,  which  are  not 
bleak  and  rugged  heights,  but  covered  with  luxuriant  woods, 
pastures,  and  vineyards.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  however,  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  there  are  exten- 
sive, high  and  desolate  tracts ;  the  surface  being  broken  by 
deep  and  dreary  glens,  and  hemmed  in  by  lofty  precipices. 


*  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  Vol.  II.  p.  254« 
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which  exclude  the  sun.  Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem, 
extend  the  flat  plains  of  Jericho,  20  miles  in  length  and  10 
in  breadth  ;  walled  in  on  every  side  by  the  high  mountains 
of  Judea  and  Arabia.  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of  salt,  dry 
mud,  and  moving  sand. 

Limestone  tools  are  the  most  abundant  formation  in  Pal- 
estine. They  form  the  chief  mountain  ranges  in  Syria,  and 
are  of  a  whitish  color,  and  very  hard,  and  sonorous  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  Extending  south,  they  surround 
Jerusalem,  stretching  to  the  river  Jordan  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  plain  of  Acre  and  Jaffa  on  the  other.  Numerous 
caverns  abound  in  this  rock,  as  they  do  in  every  country ; 
to  which  we  fiqd  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture,  One,  near 
Damascus^  is  said  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  ten  thousand 
men.  Mt.  Seir  is  composed  of  limestone,  though  detached 
masses  of  basalt  and  large  quantities  of  breccise,  formed  of 
sand  and  flint,  abound  in  its  vicinity.  The  valley  of  Asphal- 
tites  is  underlaid  by  fetid  limestone,  i.  e.  limestone  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  and  bituminous  particles ;  which  is 
extensively  manufactured  in  the  east  into  amulets,  and  worn 
as  a  specific  against  the  plague.  That  a  similar  superstition 
respecting  this  stone  existed,  in  very  early  ages,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  charms  made  from  it,  have 
lately  been  found  in  the  subterranean  chambers  under  the 
pyramids  of  Sakhara,  in  Upper*  Egypt.  The  fetid  proper- 
ties of  this  rock  are  ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  as  all  bituminous  limestone  does 
not  possess  this  property.  The  hills  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  extending  several  miles  back,  are  composed  of  a 
soft  chalky  substance,  (carbonate  of  lime,)  containing  a  great 
variety  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  marine  organic  remains. 
Near  Beyrout,  lipon  the  Castravan  Mountains,  extensive  de- 
posits of  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes  are  founds  in  a  state  of 
the  most  perfect  preservation  ;  so  that  the  minutest  portions 
of  the  fins  and  scales  are  clearly  distinguished.f  Chalk  beds 
occur  on  the  heights  of  Carmel,  containing  numerous  flint 
nodules,  embodying  petrifactions  of  different  kinds.  Some 
specimens  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  olive,  and  are 

*  Palestine,  by  Rev,  Michael  Russel,  D.  D.  p.  306. 
t  Shaw's  Travels. 
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called  **"  lapides  Judaici;^  these  are  regarded  by  the  inhabi- 
tantSi  when  dissolved  in  lemon-juice,  as  a  specific  for  curing 
the  stone  and  gravel.*  Yolney  states,  that  he  traced  the 
limestone  formation  through  the  whole  extent  of  Syria,  par- 
ticularly between  Antioch  and  Aleppo  and  Hama ;  that  it 
forms  the  greater  part  of  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Druses,  Gallilee,  Mt.  Carmel,  and  the 
ridges  which  stretch  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  that  the 
houses  in  Palestine  are  built  with  it,  and  lime  manufactured 
from  it ;  that,  in  the  upper  regions  of  Lebanon  it  contains 
no  petrifactions,  but^  that  near  the  sea,  it  abounds  with  the 
remains  of  plants,  ^sh,  shells,  and  sea-animals.f  Yolney 
also  discovered  small  volutes  and  bivalves  in  a  "  heavy,  po- 
rous and  salt  stone"  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Azkalon,  in 
Palestine,  and  Pococke  observed  them  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea.;]; 

Granitic  rocks   are  met  with  to  considerable  extent  in 
Palestine,  and,  according  to  some  travellers,  the  loftiest 
peaks  that  surround  the  lake  Asphaltites  are  of  this  formation. 
Mt.  Sinai  is  unquestionably  a  member  of  this  group,  and  so 
also  are  the  hills  which  run  up  on  each  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.    Mt.  Hor  and  Wady  Mousa  are  composed  of  rocks 
belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation ;  and  it  is 
from  this  rock,  that  all  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Petra  have 
been  excavated.^    It  extends,  in  all  probability,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley  of  £1  Ghor,  and  passes  into 
quartz  rock,  or  a  fine  siliceous  sandstone,  which  caps  the 
summits  of  the  neighboring  cliiTs,  giving  them  a  highly  gro- 
tesque* and  fantastic  appearance.    The  sides  of  the  cliffs, 
lining  this  valley,  are  often  perpendicular,  presenting  alter- 
nating strata  of  calcareous  rocks,  sandstone  and  quartz, 
lying  over  each  other  in  horizontal  layers.      "Nowhere," 
says  Irby, « is  the  extraordinary  coloring  of  these  mountains 
more  striking  than  in  the  road  to  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  which 
we  followed,  where  the  rock  sometimes  presented  a  deep, 
sometimes  a  paler  blue^  and  sometimes  was  occasionally 

•  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  parts  of  Bar 
bary  and  the  Levant.     Vol.  II.  p.  153. 

•  ■  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.    Vol.  I. 
; :  Pococke's  Travels. 

§  Burckhardt's  Travels. 
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streaked  with  red;  or  shaded  off  to  blue  or  purple ;  some- 
times  a  salmon  color  was  veined  in  waved  lines  and  circles, 
with  crimson  and  even  scarlet,  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the 
color  of  raw  meat ;  in  other  places,  there  are  lined  stripes 
of  yellow  or  bright  orange,  and  in  some  parts  all  the  differ- 
ent colors  were  ranged  side  by  side  in  parallel  strata ;  there 
are  portions  also  with  paler  tints,  and  some  quite  white,  but 
these  last  seem  to  be  soft,  and  not  good  for  preserving  the 
sculpture.  It  is  this  wonderful  variety  of  colors  observable 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  mountains,  that  gives  to  Petra 
one  of  its  most  characteristic  beauties  ;  the  facades  of  the 
tombs,  tastefully  as  they  are  sculptured,  owe  much  of  their 
impo»ng  appearance  to  this  infinite  diversity  of  hues  in  the 
stone.*** 

Mt  Sinai  is  a  granitic  rock.  In  many  places  it  presents 
blackened  perpendicular  cliffs  of  from  600  to  800  feet  in 
height.  Porphyry  and  greenstone  are  found  among  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  mountains,  passing  into  slate.  Accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  the  porphyry  contains  red  feldspar  and 
small  crystals  of  hornblende,  with  rose-colored  quartz  and 
micaf  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  The  granite,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  of  the  fine-grained  species;  an  immense 
block  of  which  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  St.  Catharine.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Tabakat,  the  same  traveller  observed 
large  .slabs  of  feldspar,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  and 
rose-colored  quartz.f 

The  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Sinai  ar^  princi- 
pally underlaid  with  beds  of  limestone^  though  the  white  and 
red  sandstone  often  crop  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Ig- 
neous rocks,  or  those  of  a  volcanic  origin,  are  also  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine.  At  Akaba,  the  extremity  of 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
trap  rocks  lined  the  shore  ;  and  near  Sherm,  further  south, 
Burckhardt  traced  the  same  basaltic  formation  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  the  cliffs  being  perpendicular,  formed  in 
half,  or  sometimes  nearly  whole  drcles,  and  from  60  to  80 
feet  in  height.  In  some  places,  he  observed  appearances  of 
volcanic  craters.  The  rocks  are  black;  or  slightly  tinged 
with  red,  full  of  cavities,  and  rough ;  and  the  surface  cov- 

•  Irby  &  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  438,  9. 
f  Burckhardt's  Travels. 
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ered  with  deep  layers  of  sand.  Volney  states  that  *'the 
south  of  Syria,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country 
of  volcanoes,  **  and  that  the  bituminous  and  sulphurous  wa* 
ters  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  the  lava  wad  pumice  stones 
upon  its  banks,  and  the  thermal  springs  of  Tubaria,  prove 
that  this  valley  has  been  the  seat  of  a  subterranean  fire  not 
yet  extinguished."*' 

Between  Cana  and  Turan,  near  the  Jordairf,  and  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  nu« 
merous  basaltic  columns  of  regular  prismatic  form,  like  those 
of  Staffa,  or  the  Giant's  Causeway.  They  penetrate  the  sur* 
face  of  the  soil,  and  by  their  gradation  in  the  order  of  step% 
or  a  stair-case,  form  a  series  of  successive  plains  in  approach* 
ing  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.f  In  descending  to  Tiberias,  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  soil  black,  which  he  attributes  to  the  de* 
composition  of  volcanic  rocks :  the  stones,  scattered  over  the 
surface,  were  amygdaloidal  and  porous;  their  cavities  being 
occasionally  occupied  by  mesotype^  or  by  plumose  carbonate 
of  lime.  On  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  he  also  found 
pieces  of  a  porous  rock,  resembling  toad-stone^  with  cavities 
filled  with  crystals  of  zeolite.  Native  gold  was  formerly  dis> 
covered  in  the  same  vicinity.l  Hasselquist  informs  us  that 
the  hill  of  Tiberias,  from  which  issue  the  fountains  whence 
the  baths  are  supplied,  is  composed  of  '*  a  black  and  brittle 
sulphurous  stone"  which  is  only  found  in  considerable  mass- 
es in  that  neighborhood,  though  it  is  very  often  met  with  in 
rolled  specimens  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  valley.§  This  was  probably  a  species  of  bitu" 
minous  shale^  containing  sulphur^  as  it  often  does.  Near 
the  town  of  Tiberias  are  situated  the  celebrated  thermal,  or 
hot  baths  of  Emmaus.  These  waters  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Josephus,  and  were  formerly  in  great  repute,  for 
their  salubrious  qualities.  In  relation  to  them  Pliny  remarks, 
*'  Aboccidente  Tiberiade,  aquis,  callidis,  salubri."||  Pococke 
analyzed  the  water  and  found  it  to  contain  ''gross  fixed  i;;^ 

•  Volney' s  Travels  in  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 
t  Clarke's  Travels,  in  Ureece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  272. 

X  Reland  Palcest.  Illust.  Tom.  11.  p,  1042. 

§  Hasselquist' s  Travels. 

U  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  15.) 
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riol,  some  alum  and  a  mineral  salt.*'*  Monconys,  quoted  by 
Reland,  states  that  the  water  is  extremely  hot,  having  a  taste 
of  sulphur^  mixed  with  nitre.  Egmont  and  Heyman  describe 
its  quality  as  resembling  that  of  the  springs  of  Aix  la  Chap- 
elle,  **  so  hot  as  not  easily  to  be  enduiped/'  and  '*  so  salt  as  to 
communicate  a  brackish  taste  to  that  of  the  lake  near  it/' 
Volney  relates  that  "  for  want  of  cleaning,  it  is  filled  with  a 
black  mud,  which  is  a  genuine  j^ihiops  Martial,'*  and  that 
**  persons  attacked  by  rheumatic  complaints,  find  great  relief, 
and  are  frequently  cured  by  baths  of  this  mud/'f  These 
statements  are  confirmed  by  Hasselquist,  who  says  that ''  the 
water  deposits  a  black  sediment  like  paste,  smelling  strongly 
of  sulphur,  and  is  covered  by  two  pellicles,  one  of  a  green, 
the  other  of  a  rusty  color ;"  the  former  being  probably  pe- 
troleum, ajad  the  latter  an  oxide  of  iron. 

Near  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Dr.  Clarke 
states  that  he  saw  a  mountain,  <<  resembling,  in  its  form,  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  near  Naples,  having  a  crater  upon  its  top, 
which  was  plainly  discernible.''^  Make  Brun  remarks  that 
"  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ofiers  many  traces  of  volcanoes ; 
the  bituminous  and  sulphurous  water  of  Lake  Asphaltites, 
the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the  warm 
baths  of  Tabariah,  show  that  this  valley  has  been  the  theatre 
of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished  ;  volumes  of  smoke  are  often 
observed  to  escape  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  are 
found  on  its  margin/'§  Maundrell,  who  is  at  all  times  wor* 
thy  of  the  most  implicit  belief,  relates  that  "  when  he  arrived 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  found  the  ground 
uneven,  and  varied  into  hillocks,  much  resembling  those  places 
in  England  where  there  have  been  ancient  lime-kilns ;"  that 
«*  the  Dead  Sea  is  enclosed  by  very  high  mountains,"  and 
that  on  ''  the  shore  of  the  lake  he  found  a  black  sort  of  peb- 
bles, which,  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  soon  burn 
and  yield  a  smoke  of  an  intolerable  stench,  losing  only  of  its 
weight,  but  not  of  its  bulk  by  burning."  "The  hills  border- 
ing on  the  lake,"  he  observes,  "  abound  with  this  sort  of  sul- 
phurous stones,"  and  he  saw  pieces  of  it  two  feet  square, 

■  ■  ■  - '  ,  -,  ,  - 

*  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  Vol.  11.  p.  69. 
t  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  Vol.  II.  p.  230. 
X  Clarke's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  374. 
§  Malte  Brun's  Geography. 
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carved  in  basso  reKevo^  and  ^  polislied  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  black  marble  is  capable  of."*  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  a  very 
intelligent  English  physician,  and  the  same  gentleman  who 
lately  testified  at  New  Haven,  in  the  case  of  the  Amistad 
prisoners,  observes  thaf^tbe  face  of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
country  sarrounding  the  Dead  Sea,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  volcanic  region ;  and  having  resided  for  some  years  at 
the  foot  of  Yesuyius,  having  visited  Solfatara«  £tna,  and 
Tromboli,  I  was  tolerably  conversant  with  volcanic  pro- 
ductions. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  sea  wbidi 
occupies  the  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  Adma,  Seboimt 
and  Segor,  covers  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  I  must  confess  I 
found  neither  pumice-stone  nor  genuine  black  lava^  but  the 
soil  was  covered  with  white  porous  stone  and  red  veined 
quartz,  which  had  decidedly  undergone  combustion.  At  Ghor, 
native  sulphur  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  beneath  the 
soil ;  the  inflammable  asphaUum^  which  forms  a  pellicle  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  western  shore,  arises  from 
fissures  in  the  rock  on  the  opposite  beach.  On  coming  out 
of  the  water,  I  found  my  body  coated  with  it,  and  likewise 
with  an  incrustation  of  salt  about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence. 
At  the  northern  extremity,  the  sea  is  fordable ;  and  here, 
the  Arabs  of  Saba  inform  me,  that  there  are  hot  springs 
bubbling  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Bahr  Luthj  or  Sea  of  Lot, 
as  they  call  the  Dead  Sea.  That  species  of  phosphoric 
stone  which  is  found  in  Tuscany,  on  the  supposed  site  of  a 
volcano,  is  found  on  the  eastern  side.  I  found  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  fetid  lime-stone,  called  stink-stone,  on  the  western 
mountains ;  the  recent  fracture  produces  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  basis  of  all  the  western  shore 
is  a  calcareous  rock  mixed  with  silex.  Two  feet  below  the 
sandy  surface  of  the  earth,  I  found  a  stratum  of  red-veined 
quartz ;  and  below  another  stratum  of  lime-stone,  a  vein  of 
reddish  earth.  Many  of  these  substances  are  only  found  in 
volcanic  countries ;  at  all  events  the  rugged  aspect  of  the 
mountains,  the  terrible  ravines  on  either  shore,  the  uncouth 
forms  of  the  jagged  rocks,  all  prove  that  the  surrounding 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of 


*  A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  1697,  by 
Henry  Maundrell,  M.  A.  p.  112. 
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nature."*  The  hills  around  Medina,  in  Arabia,  Bnrckhardt 
considered  as  decidedly  of  volcanic  origin,  being  of  a  bluish 
black  color,  very  porous,  yet  heavy  and  hard,  containing 
small  white  granules  of  other  minerals.  He  describes  the 
whole  plain  as  blackened  by  the  debris^  by  which  it  is  over- 
spread. The  inhabitants  informed  him,  that  'Mn  the  13th 
century  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  were  experi- 
enced in  that  region,  and  that  an  immense  black  mass,  re- 
sembling a  city,  with  walls,  battlements  and  minarets,  burst 
forth  east  of  the  town,  ascending  towards  heaven  with 
a  smoke  that  blackened  the  sky."  Numerous  thermal 
springs  are  found  along  the  road  to  Mecca,  and  between 
Syria  and  Yemen.  Accordinct  to  Ali  Bey,  there  are  seven 
groups  of  volcanic  bills  near  Jedeida  in  Arabia,  of  a  black 
color,  and  resembling  picturesque  ruins.f  Several  islands  in 
the  Red  Sea  have  the  same  character.  Near  Suez  Burck- 
hardt  found  petroleum  springs,  which  furnished  large  quan- 
tities of  this  mineral  oil  for  purposes  of  commerce ;  it  being 
carried  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  extensively  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  rheumatism  and  sores.;);  Numerous  specimens  of 
petrified  date  trees  were  also  found  in  this  vicinity,  some  20 
or  30  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Dead  Sea. 

A  geological  sketch  of  Palestine  requires  a  more  extended 
description  of  this  celebrated  sheet  of  water.  It  is  called  in 
Scripture  the  "  Sea  of  the  Plain,''  (Deut.  3 :  17,)  the  "  Salt 
Sea,'*  (Deut.  3 :  17,)  the  ''East  Sea,"  (Ezek.  47 :  18,)  from 
its  situation  relative  to  Judea ;  and  by  Josephus  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  Lacus  Asphaltites,  from 
Its  supposed  bituminous  properties.  In  modern  times,  it  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  a  tradition  that  no 
living  creatures  can  exist  in  its  waters.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Bahar  Jjoth,  or  the  Sea  of  Lot ;  it  also  is  known  in  Syria 
by  the  name  of  Ahnotanah ;  and  occupies  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  vale  of  Jordan,  extending  about  70  miles  iu 
length,  and  20  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part.    Near  its 

-     -1  — -     -m-     -     -I    l-irTTT  I -!■        ■-  M      IM     T  _  >^M-|-|  ____■_  . . ^^ — 

*  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  by  R. 
R.  Madden,  p.  212. 

t  AU  Bey's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
j  Burckhardt's  TraveU. 
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southern  extremity  is  a  ford,  mentibned  by  Prof.  Robinson, 
about  six  miles  over,  near,  the  middle  of  which  are  warm 
springs.  Chemical  analysis  has  dispelled  whatever  of  mys- 
tery there  has  been  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  waters  of 
this  lake,  and  we  now  know  that  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
iTvaters  of  saline  springs,  especially  of  those  in  volcanic  dis« 
tricts.  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  it 
contains  of 

Muriate  of  Lime,  8.020  per  cent. 

Muriate  of  Magnesia,  10.246        '< 

Muriate  of  Soda,  10.860        '' 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  0.054        '' 

24.580 

A  bottle  of  water  brought  home  b^  Dr.  Madden,  and  ana- 
lyzed, yielded,  of 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  9.58  per  cent. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium,  5.28        " 

Chloride  of  Calcium,  3.05        « 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  1.34        " 

19.25 

The  saline  matter  amounts,  therefore,  to  19.25  per  cent,  be« 
sides  containing  a  trace  of  Bromine  ,*  a  ne^  substance  lately 
discovered,  by  M.  3&lard,  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra-' 
nean,  and  since,  by  the  late -Dr.  TiA*ner,  in  those  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Lyell,  a  hot  spring  rises  through 
granite,  at  Saint  Metaire,  in  Auvergne  (France)  in  the  region 
of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  Muriate  of  Soda,  with  Magnesia  and  other  ingredients, 
closely  resembling  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  Many 
springs  in  Sicily  possess  similar  properties  \  and  some  of  the 
brine  springs  of  Cheshire  (England),  of  this  State,t  and  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  also  very  analogous  in  their 

*  Lyell's  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 

f  There  is  a  small  lake  two  miles  east  of  Manlius  Centre, 
about  20  rods  south  of  the  Erie  Canal  jn  the  State  of  New- 
York,  which  is  called  Lake  Sodom.  The  water  tastes  like  the 
Harrowgate  waters.  This  is  supposed  by  some  geologists,  to 
be  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano, 
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composition.  "  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea/'  says  Lyell, 
"  contain  scarcely  any  thing  except  Muriatic  Salts^  which 
lends  countenance,  observes  Dr.  Daubeny,  to  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  surrounding  country,  these  salts  being  frequent 
products  of  volcanic  eruptions.***  Pococke  had  a  bottle  of 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  analyzed,  the  result  of  which 
was  similar  to  those  above  given.  In  1778,  Messrs.  Lavoi- 
sier, Macquer  and  Sage,  repeated  the  analysis,  and  found 
that  100  lbs.  of  water  contained  45  lbs.  six  ounces  of  saline 
and  earthy  ingredients.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.211,  that  of 
fresh  water  being  1000.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  contains 
1)0  Alumine  nor  Bitumen^  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  bitu- 
men is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  fully  saturated,  as  salt 
requires  twice  and  a  half  its  weight  of  water  at  a  tebipera- 
ture  of  60°  for  solution ;  but  it  is  much  stronger  than  any 
saline  springs  in  this  country.  It  also  differs  from  our  brine 
springs,  by  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  Chloride  of 
magnesittm,  and  less  Sulphate  of  Limef  which  is  very  abun- 
dant in  our  saline  waters. 

The  strongest  saline  spring  in  this  State  is  the  Liverpool 
well  near  Syracuse.f  The  specific  gravity  of  this  water  is 
only  1.114,  while  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1.21 1. — 1000  grains 
of  water  from  this  well  yielded  149.54  grs.  of  dry  solid  mat- 
ter, while  the  latter  yield  41  per  cent,  when  the  residuum  is 
dried  with  a  temperature  of  180  Fahrenheit.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  the  comparative  strength  of  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  saline  springs  of  the  United  States, 
rejecting  the  magnesia  and  other  earthy  ingredients. 

Of  the  Dead  Sea,      33  gallons  of  brine  give  1  bushel  of  salt. 


At  Onondaga,            45 

do. 

do. 

Muskingum,               50 

do. 

do. 

Illinois,                        80 

do. 

do. 

Grand  River,  (Ark.)  80 

do. 

do. 

Kenawha,  (Va.)         75 

do. 

do. 

Zanesville,                  95 

do. 

do. 

Of  Sea  Water,         350 

do. 

do. 

Boon's  Lick,             450 

do. 

do. 

Shawneetown,  (111.)  280 

do. 

do. 

Jackson,  (Ohio,)       213 

do. 

do. 

*  LyelPs  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 
t  Beck's  Geological  Report,  1838. 
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Bituminous  martter  often  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake» 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  shores, 
where  it  is  gathered  by  the  Arabs  for  medicinal  and  eco* 
Domical  purposes.  It  is  not  known  to  contain  any  fish,  or 
animals  of  any  description,  although  the  monks  of  St.  Saba 
told  Dr.  Shaw,  the  traveller,  that  '*  they  had  seen  fish  caught 
in  it  ;"*  and  the  credulous  Chateaubriand  states  that  when 
he  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake  at  midnight,  the  Bethlemites 
told  him  **it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish  which  come 
and  leap  about  on  the  shore.^'f  Pococke,  when  at  Jerusa- 
lem,  **  heard  of  a  missionary  who  had  seen  fish  in  the  lake,** 
and  Hasselquist,  Maundrell,  Seetzen  and  some  others  have 
discovered  a  few  shells  on  the  shore.  These  shells,  how- 
ever, it  is  nearly  certain,  are  brought  down  by  the  river 
Jordan,  and  in  all  probability  the  fishes  also  ;  which  dying, 
are  cast  upon  the  shores,  and  thus  beget  the  belief  that  the 
lake  is  inhabited.  As  to  the  tradition  that  no  bird  can  fly 
over  it  and  live,  Mn  Stevens,  our  intelligent  fellow-towns- 
man, says  that  he  ''saw  a  flock  of  gulls  quietly  reposing  on 
its  bosom  ;  and  when  roused  with  a  stone,  they  flew  down 
the  lake,  skimming  its  surface,  until  they  had  carried  them- 
selves out  of  9ight.":|; 

As  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  Dead  Sea,  than  the  moderns,  I  quote  the  following 
account  of  it  from  Josephus,  which  comprises  the  substance 
of  what  is  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Pli- 
ny, Ammianus,  Galen,  Lucretius,  Vitruvius,  Aristotle,  Julius 
Africanus,  Pausanias,  and  the  Arabian  Geographer,  Schrif 
Ibn  Idris,  **  The  nature  of  the  Lake  Aspnaltites  is  also 
worth  describing.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  bitter  and 
unfruitful  It  is  so  light  (thick  7)  that  it  bears  up  the  heavi- 
est things  that  are  thrown  into  it ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  any  one 
to  make  things  sink  therein  to  the  bottom,  if  he  had  a  mind  so 
to  do.  Accordingly,  when  Vespasian  went  to  see  it,  he  com- 
manded that  some  who  could  not  swim,  should  have  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  be  thrown  into  the  deep,  when 
it  so  happened  that  they  all  swam,  as  if  a  wind  had  forced 

Ml  II  .1  II-.  I  .1    ■  -  I  I.I  i»i.i    .  I  I  I  I 

*  Dr.  Shawns  Travels  in  Palestine. 

t  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  &c.,  by  F.  A.  De 
Chateaubriand,  p.  263. 
t  Egypt,  Arabia  Petr»a  and  the  Holy  Land,  Vol.  II.  p.  271. 
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them  upwards.  Moreover  the  change  of  the  color  of  this  lake 
is  wonderful,  for  it  changes  its  appearance  thrice  every  day, 
and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fail  differently  upon  it,  the  light  is 
variously  reflected.  However  it  casts  up  black  clods  of 
bitumen  in  many  parts  of  it ;  these  swim  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  resemble  both  in  shape  and  bigness  headless 
bulls  ;  and  when  the  laborers  that  belong  to  the  lake  come 
to  it,  and  catch  hold  of  it  as  it  hangs  together,  they  draw  it 
into  their  ships;  but  when  the. ship  is  full,  it  is  not  easy  to 
cut  off  the  rest>  for  it  is  so  tenacious  as  to  make  the  ship  hang 
upon  its  clods  till  they  set  it  loose  with  the  menstrual  blood 
of  women,  and  with  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  This 
bitumen'  is  not  only  useful  for  the  caulking  of  ships,  but  for 
the  cure  of  men's  bodies  ;  accordingly  it  is  mixed  in  a  great 
many  medicines.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  580  furlongs 
where  it  is  extended  as  far  as  Zoar  in  Arabia,  and  its 
breadth  is  150.  The  country  of  Sodom  borders  upon, it.  It 
was  of  old  a  most  h^ppy  land,  both  for  the  fruits  it  bore,  and 
the  riches  of  its  cities,  although  it  be  now  all  burnt  up.  It 
is  related,  how  for  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants  it  was 
burnt  by  lightning ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  still 
the  remainders  of  that  divine  fire,  and  the  traces  (or  shad- 
ows) of  the  five  cities  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  ashes, 
growing  in  their  fruits,  which  have  a  color  as  if  they  were 
fit  to  be  eaten  ;  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands,  they 
dissolve  into  smoke  and  ashes."  (Wars of  tlie  Jews^  B.  IV. 
c.  viii.  sec.  4.) 

The  only  other  features  in  the  geology  of  this  region,  which 
seem  worthy  of  particular  note,  are  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  $ulphur  and  the  ridge  of  fossil  salty*  from  150  to  200  feet 

■     ■  ■  -         ■  '  ■ 

*  The  ancients  were  obviously  well  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  this  salt  bed,  and  employed  it  extensively  for 
economical  purposes.  Galen,  after  describing  the  usual  won- 
derful properties  of  the  waters  of  this  lake,  which  he  said  he 
had  visited  and  tasted,  ("  ycadaTtsQ  xai  r/fisi^  BnoirjaaiiBv^) 
remarks,  "  Vocant  autem  cum  salem  Sodemenum  a  montibus 
circumjacentibus  lacum,  qui  Sodoma  appellantur.  Multi 
accolse  illo  sale  utuntur  ad  varies  usus,  ad  quos  nos  alio  sale 
ntimur.  Sed  vis  salis  Sodomitici  talis  est,  ut  non  modo  plus 
exsicat  quam  alius  sal,  sed  magis  extenuet  et  digerat,  quid 
majuB  tostus  est." 
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high,  covered  with  strata  of  Iime*stone  and  marl, ''  which 
runs  along  the  western  border  of  the  sea,  terminatmg  near 
the  extremity."  This  bank  of  salt,  was  likewise  seen  by  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Costigan,  the  Irish  gentleman  who  circum- 
navigated the  Dead  Sea,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to 
his  imprudence*  Mrs.  Haight,  also,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent, enterprising  and  fearless  travellers  of  her  sex, 
bears  her  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this  saline  deposit. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Yoiney,  and  oth- 
ers. About  ten  miles  south  of  the  sea,  are  several  saline 
springs,  which  overflow  and  form  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of 
a  line  of  cliflfs.  The  rocks  in  this  whole  region  are  bitu- 
minous, and  beds  of  asphaltum^  doubtless,  exist  in  many 
places  beneath  the  soil,  and  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Dead 
Sea.*  Hasselquist  states  that  it  is  gathered  on  the  shores, 
every  autumn,  in  considerable  quantities,  by  the  Arabs,  and 
carried  to  Damietta,  where  it  is  sold,  and  employed  in  dying 
wool.f  Melted  asphaltum  or  bitumen  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  Babel,  ['<  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar,"]  in  building  Babylon,  and  probably 
most  of  the  very  ancient  cities  in  that  region. 

Springs  of  mineral  oil,  occur  in  many  countries,  as  India, 
Calabria,  Sicily,  England  and  America,  and  generally  in 
connection  with  coal  beds,  or  rocks  of  the  coal  formation. 
Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  travels,  states  that  there  are  at  least  400 
wells  of  it  in  Burmah,which  occupy  a  space  of  about  12  square 
miles.  They  are  from  200  to  300  feet  deep,  and  the  oiU 
when  first  elevated  to  the  surface,  is  of  the  temperature  of 
80^.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  for  lamps,  and  torches,, 
for  preserving  wood,  mat  piu*titions,  palm-leaf  books,  &c. 
from  insects,  and  for  paying--  boats.  Each  of  these  welU 
yields  about  150  gallons  of  oil  daily,  which  sells  for  about 
40  cents  per  cwt.  Petroleum  is  found  in  several  places  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  particularly  in  the  Mississippi 
»■  ■        '  ■       II    .  I         I  I  I  lit 

•  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  284. " 
f  We  may  here  observe  that  "^/t^c,"  or  petroleum,  is  a  tena- 
cious, brown  fluid,  which,  according  to  the  length  of  its 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  heat,  increases  in  thickness,  and  in 
darkness  of  color,  until  it  acquires  nearly  the  consistency  of 
common  tar ;  while  asphaltum  is  the  same  substance  iu  its 
big^^t  4egree  of  induration.. 
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valley.  In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kenawha,  it  is  found 
oozing  up  through  a  bed  of  gravel  on  the  maigin  of  Hew's 
River,  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  and  is  often  seen 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  50  to  100  barrels 
are  here  collected  every  year,  and  much  more  could  be 
gathered,  if  the  demand  required.  In  the  adjacent  hills  is  a 
bed  of  coal»  but  Dr.  Hildreth  supposes  that  its  source  lies 
very  deep  in  the  earth.  Dr.  Mantell  observes  that  *'  from  a 
careful  analyns  of  petroleum  and  certain  turpentine  oils,  it  is 
clear  that  their  principal  component  parts  are  identical ;  and 
it  appears  therefore  evident  that  petroleum  has  originated 
from  the  coniferous  trees,  whose  remains  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  formation  of  coal:  and  that  the  mineral  oil 
is  nothing  more  than  the  turpentine  oil  of  the  pines  of  former 
ages :  not  only  the  wood,  but  also  large  accumulations  of 
the  needle-like  leaves  of  the  pines  may  also  have  contributed 
to  this  process.  We  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining, 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  information  as  to  the 
more  intimate  composition  of  those  ancient  destroyed  forests 
of  the  period  of  the  great  coal  formation,  whose  comparison 
with  the  present  vegetation  of  our  globe  is  the  subject  of  so 
much  interest  and  investigation.  The  mineral  oil  may  be 
ranked  with  amber ,  succinite^  and  other  similar  bodies  which 
occur  in  the  strata  of  the  earth.  The  occurrence  of  petro- 
leum in  springs  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  combustion,  as 
has  been  supposed,  but  is  simply  the  result  of  subterra- 
nean  heat.  According  to  the  information  we  now  possess, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  strata  should  be  at  very  great  depth 
beneath  the  surface  to  acquire  a  heat  equal  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  or  mineral  oil.  In  such  a  position  the  oil 
must  have  suffered  a  slow  distillation,  and  have  found  its 
way  to  the  surface ;  or  have  so  impregnated  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  as  to  enable  us  to  collect  it  from  wells,  as  in  various 
parts  of  Persia  and  India." 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  in  relation  to  the  geological  features  of  Palestine.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  far  from  being  complete  or  satisfactory; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  travellers  through 
this  interesting  country  were  unacquainted  with  geological 
science,  and  the  occasional  observations  they  have  recorded, 
have  to  be  received  with  much  caution,  and  only  admitted 
when  supported  by  the  testimony  of  others.    Enough,  how* 
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ever,  has  been  ascertained  to  establish  the  fact,  that  all  the 
formations!  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  volcanic,  terti* 
ary,  diluvial  and  alluvial,  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  regioui 
and  that  a  space  of  a  few  thousand  square  miles,  contains 
within  its  limits,  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  the  globe. 
Here  we  behold  the  effects  of  all  those  natural  agents, 
which  are  so  constantly  and  efficiently  at  work  to  change 
the  surface  of  this  earth ;  rain,  and  floods^  and  frost,  and 
Volcanic  tire,  have  here  expended  their  fury,  and  striven, 
with  the  fiercer  passions  of  man,  and  the  wonderful  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  to  render  this  country  an 
astonishment  and  a  marvel  I  We  are  now  prepared  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  causes  employed  by  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  destruction  of  the  cities  ot  the  plain. 

I  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  are  suffix- 
cient  indications  to  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  to  war* 
rant  the  belief,  that  the  Jordan  once  flowed  uninterruptedly, 
through  Wady  el  Arabah,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.    During 
this  period,  I  suppose,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  present 
Dead  Sea  did  not  exist,  for  it  is  impossible  that  an  inland 
lake  jshould  possess  the  properties  oi  the  waters  of  this  sea, 
whil^  it  communicates  with  the  ocean,  by  a  river  flowing 
through  it.    It  is  important  then  to  ascertain,  at  what  period 
the  Jordan  ceased  to  empty  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  we  shall 
determine  this  point,  if  we  can  find  when  the  Dead  Sea  was 
formed.    We  read)  Gen.  xiv.,  that  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Elas- 
sar,  Elam,  &c.  '*  were' joined  together  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea,"  i.  e.,  they  were  congregated  in  that 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  now  (at  this  time 
of  Writing)  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Sah  Sea.     Conse- 
quently it  may  isafely  be  inferred,  that,  at  that  time,  no  such 
sea  was  in  existence.    In  confirmation,  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  sea  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place,  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^^nd  then  we  frequently 
find  references  to  it.    We  are  likewise  told,  that  "  the  vale  of 
Siddim  was  full  of  slime  pits,"  (asphaltum,)  and  thai  ^  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  and  fell  there."  (Gen. 
14:  10.)    Prof.  Robinson  states  that  "  every  circumstance 
goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in  this  place,  into 
which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters,  before  the  destruction 
of  Sodom.*    But  what  these  "  circumstances"  are,  he  does 
not  mention^  and  it  is  .difficult  to  conceive ;  moreover,  M. 
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Yon  Buch  evidently  does  not  coincide  in  this  opinion,  for 
in  bis  letter  to  Prof.  R.  he  sa}rs,  '<  if  a  mass  of  basalt  could 
be  discovered  in  the  southern  part,  or  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  might  suppose  that  a  basaltic 
dyke  had  made  its  appearance  at  the  celebrated  catastrophci 
as  occurred  in  1 820  near  the  island  of  Banda,  and  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Ternati,  The  movements  attend* 
ing  the  eruption  of  such  a  dyke,  would  be  well  calculated  to 
produce  all  the  phenomena  which  have  changed  the  face  of 
this  interesting  country,  without  exercising  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  figure  and  conformation  of  the  surrounding 
mountains."  The  hypothesis  of  this  distinguished  geologist 
appears  to  be,  that  the  cities  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
ejection  of  a  basaltic  mass,  and  that  the  plain  where  they 
stood,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea,  formed  by  the 
Jordan,  which  previously  flowed  south  to  the  Red  Sea.  And 
this  further  appears  from  his  remark  that  "  fossil  salt  is  a 
product  of  volcanic,  or  plutonic  action,  along  an  opening  (or 
''  fissure")  of  this  description,"  viz.  such  as  exists  from  the 
Dead, Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  saline  properties 
of  this  body  of  water,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  owing  to 
the  hill  of  fossil  salt,  described  by  Prof.  R.,  Mr.  Stephens 
and  others,  which  is  found  near  its  south-western  border ; 
accordingly,  if  this  was  thrown  up  according  to  M.  Buch's 
hypothesis,  by  volcanic  action,  at  the  time  of  the  "  catastro- 
phe," ther^  could  have  been  no  salt  sea  there  previously.  1 
feel  confident,  therefore,  that  ProL  R;  will  find  occasion,  on 
further  reflection,  to  abandon  the  opinion  that  ''the  Jordan 
could  never  have  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  within  the 
times  to  which  history  reaches  back,"  and  that  "  the  Dead 
Sea  existed  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom."  It  is  not 
said  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Prof.  R.  (Gen.  14:  3.)  that 
'<  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  near  the  Salt  Sea,  and  contained 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  but  that  the  kings  were  collected  or 
"joined  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea."  It 
appears  from  various  passages  in  Scripture,  ih^i  four,  if  not 
Jive,  populous  cities  were  situated  in  this  plain,  for  we  read 
in  Jeremiah,  ^29 :  23,)  *^  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Adinah  and  Zeboim,  which,  the  Lord  overthrew 
in  his  anger,"  and  (Jer.  49 :  18,)  "  as  in  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbor  cities  thereof;" 
and  a  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  40th  verse  of  the  50th 
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chapter  of  the  same  prophet.  Ecclesiasticus  also  speaks  of 
five  cities  ivhich  were  destroyed ;  Strabo,  of  thirteen^  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  of  eight.  In  Genesis,  (10:25,)  we 
are  expressly  told,  that  "  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  all  the  plain ;  consequently  the  cities  on  it. 
Now  on  Prof.  R/s  hypothesis,  as  the  Dead  Sea  already 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  sufficient  space  could  have  been  left  for  the 
building  of  these  cities,  if  '*  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  only  occupies  their  places,"  especially  as  we  find  that 
the  mountains  now  come  nearly,  if  not  quite  close  to  the 
lake,  on  every  side.* 

Again,  on  this  hypothesis,  we  have  no  way  of  explaining 
the  existence  of  the  bank  of  fossil  salt,  for  the  conflagration 
of  asphaltum  pits,  by  lightning,  could  have  no  tendency  to 
produce  such  a  result ;  and  if  the  salt  existed  previous  to 
the  catastrophe,  it  is  diflicult  to  account  for  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  plain,  as  represented  in   Scripture: 
**  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of*  Jor<- 
dan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar :" 
Gen.  13:  10.     It  appears  then  highly  probable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  subsequent  to  the 
catastrophe,  which  swallowed  up  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
that  this  was  the  result  of  causes  which  changed  the  face  of 
the  country  to  such  a  degree  as  to  arrest  the  Jordan  in  its 
course  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
duced those  saline  deposits,  which  have  ever  since  rendered 
the  neighborhood  of  this  doomed  region,  the  emblem  of  ^ 
desolation  and  sterility.    The. only  hypothesis,  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  known  facts  and 
appearances,  is,  that  a  volcanic  eruption  took  place,  an  inti- 
mation, or  forewarning  of  which,  was  giyen  to  Lot  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  family,  attended  probably  by  an  earth- 
quake of  great  violence.     The  immediate  theatre  of  the 
eruption  was  the  plain   of  Siddim,  on  which  th^  guilty 
cities  were  located,  and  over  which  were  scattered  petro- 
leum  ("slime")  pits,  and   asphaltum   beds,   indicating  the 


•  Prof.  R.  states,  "  we  found  the  sea  here  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  great  valley."    Bib.  Rep.  p.  27. 
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previous  existence  of  subterranean  fires,  ready  to  be  fanned 
into  an  out-bursting  flame,  by  the  avenging  breath  of  the 
Almighty.  In  consequence  of  the  internal  combustion  of 
the  bituminous  materials,  the  whole  plain  sunk,  causing  the 
Jordan,  which  previously  rolled  its  sluggish  waters  into  the 
Red  Sea,  with  veiy  slight  declivity,  to  pour  them  into  the 
volcanic  crater,  which  had  swallowed  up  the  cities,  and  thus 
form  a  stagnant  lake.  Indeed,  a  very  moderate  subsidence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  must  have  arrested  the 
Jordan,  and  produced,  with  the  aid  of  the  saline  bed,  the 
very  appearances,  which  are  actually  presented.*  The  pro- 
jection of  a  basaltic  dyke,  as  suggested  by  M.  Von  Buch, 
would  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  produce  the  result,  and 
it  seems  more  philosophical,  in  the  absence  of  ^ny  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  dyke  in  the  region  supposed,  to 
adopt  an  hypothesis,  like  the  above,  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  facts,  and  consonant  with  phenomena  of  a 
like  character  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  deadly 
fumes  which,  for  many  years,  would  probably  issue  from  the 
pestiferous  lake,  would  easily  give  rise  to  the  tradition  that 
no  bird  could  fly  over  it  without  falling  down  dead  ;  a  tra- 
dition to  which  Lucretius  elegantly  alludes  in  the  following 
passage : 

"  Principio  quod  Averna  vocantur,  nomen  id  ab  re, 
Impositum  est,  quia  sunt  avibus  contraria  cunctis 
E  regione  ea  quod  loca  cum  venere  volantes 
Remigii  oblitae  pennarum  vela  remittunt 
Praecipites  que  cadunt  molli  cervice  profusae 
In  terrain. '*  Lib,Yi. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  account  in  Genesis  that  ''the  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven."  The  word  here  translated  brimstone  may, 
according  to  Poole^  mean  pitch  or  bitumen ;  and  according 


*  Prof.  Robinson  states  that  the  great  valley  as  seen  from 
Akabah,  looking  northwardly^  appears  to  have  only  a  slight 
declivity  ;  the  whole  conformation  of  the  valley  presenting  a 
much  longer  and  greater  descent  towards  the  south,  seems  of 
itself  to  indicate  that  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  considerably 
lower  than  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.'*     Bib.  Rep.  p.  27. 
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to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  other  commentators,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood metaphorically,  as  expressing  the  utmost  decrees 
of  punishment  executed  on  the  most  flagitious  criminals. 
(Deut.  29  :  23,  Job  18 :  15,  Ps.  11  :  6,  Isa.  34  :  9,  Ezek.  38  : 
22.)  The  phrase  **from  heaven**  Poole  understands  to  be 
equivalent  to  "  a  seipso"  {*^pluit  Dominus  a  Domino,**)  and 
is  employed  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  expression. 
Says  Poole,  *^  sulphur  peccati  foetorem,  ignis  lihidinis  ardo- 
rem  significat."*  But  even  were  we  compelled  to  take  the 
passage  in  a  literal  sense,  yet  according  to  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  which  we  have  adopted,  it  would  not  militate 
in  the  least,  with  the  hypothesis  above  advanced. 

The  above  considerations  are  offered  in  reply  to  the  first 
inquiry  of  Prof.  R.  He  next  asks  "whether  it  is  allowable 
to  suppose  that,  by  a  conflagration  of  the  asphaltum  in  the 
pits,  the  soil  of  this  plain,  with  the  cities,  might  be  destroyed 
and  its  level  lowered ;  so  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
rush  in,  and  thus  form  the  southern  bay  ?"  Such  a  suppo- 
sition can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  because  it  does  not  meet 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the 
Dead  Sea  existed  previously,  which  J  have  proved  to  have 
been  very  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  and  a  conflagration 
of  the  substratum  of  bitumen  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed  had  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah been  built  entirely  of  asphaltum,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath been  wholly  composed  of  the  same  substance,  and 
these  been  kindled  by  lightning,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Milman,*  Russel,  Clark,  and  other  writers,  there  would  have 
been  ample  time  for  the  inhabitants  to  have  escaped  by  flee- 
ing to  the  mountains,  as  the  combustion  beneath  the  earth 
must  have  gone  on  very  "slowly.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  point,  to  serve  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  lake  Palius,  or  Paliorum  Lacus,  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  in 
Sicily,  is  often  covered  with  petroleum,  and  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  bank,  which  has  a  black  color,  is  tenacious, 
and  smells  like  pitch.  The  whole  soil  of  the  small  plaui  around 
it,  consists  of  black, tough,  resinous,  inflammable  earth.  A  few 
years  ago,  some  straw  huts  in  the  neighborhood  having  been 
set  on  fire,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  earth,  which 

♦  History  of  the  Jews,  by  H.  Milman,  Vol,  I. 
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burnt  with  a  whitish  dull  flame^  during  several  months,*  and 
was  finally  extinguished  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

We  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  mass  of  bitumen  would  bum  beneath  the  surface,  by 
the  progress  which  combustion  makes  in  coal  beds,  thus  situ- 
ated. In  New  Castle,  Eng.,  a  coal  mine  was  burning  for 
several  years,  yet  it  advanced  but  a  few  feet.f  In  the  year 
1765,  a  bituminous  coal  bed  took  fire  near  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  continued  burning  until  within  a  few  years,  if  it  is  not 
yet ;  and  still  it  did  not  extend  but  a  few  rods.;];  Another 
coal  hill  on  the  Monongahela,  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  in  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  had  then  been  burning  ten  years,  and 
had  burned  away  only  about  20  yards.  The  most  extensive 
combustion  of  coaI»  beneath  the  earth,  which  has  perhaps 
ever  occurred,  took  place  some  years  ago  at  Benwell,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  river  Tyne,  Eng.  This  caught 
from  a  workman's  candle,  and  continued  burning  about  20 
years.  After  burning  very  slowly  for  several  years,  it  at 
length"  acquired  great  strength,  from  the  quantity  of  bitumen 
and  sulphur  which  it  met  in  its  progress,  and  spreading  in 
every  direction,  it,  at  last,  extended  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  place  of  its  first  appearance,  committing  great  ravages 
in  its  way,  and  was  conspicuous  only  in  the  night  bv  its  col- 
umns of  smoke  and  flame.§  Several  years  ago,  a  ten  near 
the  village  ofv.  Ostrovizza,  Dalmatia,  was  struck  with  light- 
ning, and  its  bottom  being  turf,  it  burned  a  long  time  under 
ground,  though  the  fire  was  visible  only  in  the  night ;  after 
it  was  extinguished,  the  whole  fen  remained  black,  and  the 
upper  soil  became  barren. ||  Now  if  we  suppose  asphaltum 
to  be  ten  times  more  combustible  than  bituminous  coal,  we 
shall  see  that  but  little  danger  could  arise  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  from  its  combustion  beneath  the 
earth.  We  may  therefore  safely  dismiss  the  opinion,  that 
these  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  combustion  of  asphaltum 
beds  ignited  by  lightning  from  heaven. 

We  read  that  **  Lot's  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him, 

Wi    n    I         ■ I  «  nil  .  I        ■  I  p     111        I     .1     ■  II  III  I   -^ 

*  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  world,  by  J.  Parkinson,  p.  41, 
■  t  Campden. 
%  lefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  43. 
§  The  Natural  History  of  Northumberland,  Vol.  I.  p.  132, 
II  Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  37. 
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and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt."  (Gen.  19:  26.)  We 
should  have  weighty  authority  on  our  side,  were  we  to  un« 
derstand  this  passage  metaphorically  ;  as  salt  is  figuratively 
used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  incorruption,  durability, 
etc.  Hence  a  covenant  of  salt.  Num.  18:  19,  is  a  perpetual 
covenant,  one^that  is  never  to  be  broken  ;  and  thus  we  may 
consider  a  ^* pillar  ofsaU^  equivalent  to  an  everlasting  mon- 
ument against  criminal  curiosity  and  disobedience.  {A, 
Clarke.)  If  we  credit  ancient  writers,  however,  we  must 
consider  her  as  retaining  her  human  shape,  and  proportion 
of  parts,  but  changed  into  a  mass  of  rock  salt.  Josephus 
says  expressly  that  she  was  standing  as  a  pillar  of  salt  in  bis 
time,  and  that  he  had  seen  ill*'  St,  Clement  and  Irenius  also 
assert  that  she  was  remaining  even  in  their  time,  as  a  pillar 
of  salt.  The  ancient  fathers  have  not  only  represented  her 
standing  on  the  plain  in  her  complete  human  form,  but  also 
as  possessing  a  continual  miraculous  energy,  capable  of  re- 
producing and  renovating  any  part  which  might  be  broken 
off.  Thus  Tertullian,  in  his  poem,  "  De  Sodoma^  has  the 
following  fanciful  passage : 


-et  simul  illic 


In  fragilem  mutatem  salem,  statit  ipsa  sepulchrum 
Ipsaque  imago  sibi,  formam  sioe  corpore  servans, 
I  Durat  adhuc  etenim  nuda  statione  sub  adthr&m, 

Nee  pluviis  dilapsa  situ,  nee  diruta  ventis, 
Clainetiam,  si  qnis  m  nti  lave  rit  ad  vena  formam, 
Proiinus  ex  sese  suggesiu  vulnera  complet. 
Dicitur  eLviyens  alio  sub  corpore  sexus, 
Munificos  solito  dispungere  sans^uine  menses  ! 

(TertuUiani,  Opera  V.  H.  p.  731,  Ed.  Oberlkur,) 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  Lot's  wife  perished,  and  that 
Lot  supposed  she  had  been  changed  into  salt,  and  that  this 
tradition  was  handed  down  to  the  (ime  of  Moses.  M.  Von 
Buch  well  observes  that  '*  the  fossil^  salt  would  not  so  have 
struck  Lot  as  to  make  him  imagine  that  his  wife  had  been 
turned  into  salt,  if  its  existence  between  the  strata  of  the 
mountains  had  been  known  previous  to  the  catastrophe." 
The  most  natural  mode  of  accountii^  for  her  death,  is  to 
suppose  that  she  lingered  behind,  out  of  a  very  natural  femi- 


*  "Bl^  ^'^i^'t^  aktav  fietBaaX^f  tgoQTjxa  d'  avttjr'  ert  j'o^xat  tov 
dia  [ibvhP     (Ant.  Lib,  L  c.  xi.  3,  4,) 

8* 
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nine  curiosity,  to  see  what  ivas  going  to  happen,  (she 
'<  looked/'  or  turned  back,)  and  thus  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, she  was  overtaken  by  the  volcanic  eruption  and  per- 
ished on  the  very  spot,  where  the  bank  t)f  salt  was  after- 
wards found  to  have  been  thrown  up.  Should  it  be  objected 
to  this  hypothesis  of  volcanic  agency  in  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  too  few  indications  of  lava  /are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  catastrophe,  1  may 
i*emark,  that  it  has  been  proved,  from  the  testimony  of  dif- 
ferent travellers,  that  lava  and  other  volcanic  products  are 
met  with,  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  that  region ;  particu- 
larly bitumen,  sulphur,  and  salt.  Geological  works  inform 
Ufa,  that  volcanic  rocks  abound  with  bitumen,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  some  geologists  as  much  a  mineral  product  as  sulphur ; 
though  most  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  vegetable  fermenta- 
tion^ or  dec6mposition,and  distilled  as  it  were  from  beds  of  coal 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.*  The  volcanic  tufa  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Claremont,  in  France,  contains  so  much  bitumen,  that 
in  warm  days  it  oozes  out,  and  forms  streams  resembling  pitch ; 
and  this  tufa  is  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  some  thousand 
years  ago.  Bitumen  has  also  often  been  observed,  oozing 
out  of  the  the  lava  of  Etna.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the  combus- 
tion  of  bitumen,  that  the  black  smoke  chiefly  arises  during 
a  volcanic  eruption  ("the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  (Jen.  19:  28).     ** Muriate  of  soday 


•  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  art  of  the  chemist  and  the 
manufacturer  has  been  able,  to  a  good  degree,  to  imitate 
petroleum,  by  distilling  bituminous  coal,  and,  by  the  ignition  of 
wood,  as  happens  in  preparing  charcoal,  in  iron  cylinders,  for 
the  manufacture  of  giin-powder ;  also  in  manufacturing  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  during  which  a  substance  closely  resembling 
petroleum  is  produced,  from  the  distillation  of  which  napiha 
is  produced.  If  we  admit  that  petroleum  is  the  result  of  veg- 
etable fermentation,  and  decomposition,  we  suppose  that  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea  belongs  to  the  regular  coal  formatioD, 
and  that  underneath  its  waters,  is  a  coal  deposit. — Through- 
out Asia,  the  petroleum  springs  are  associated  with  coal  beds. 
In  the  State  of  New- York,  however,  although  petroleum  oc- 
curs, yet  our  state  geologists  believe  that  our  rocks  do  not 
belong  to  the  regular  coal  formation. 
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or  common  salt/'  says  Bakewell,  "  is  often  found  in  the  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes."  With  respect  to  lava^  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  not  always  ejected  in  volcanic  eruptions^ 
In  Germany,  for  example,  near  the  Rhine,  are  numerous  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  some  having  small  <^ones  and  eminences; 
some  with  craters  which  are  filled  with  water  forming 
lakes,  or  meres  ;  and  many  of  them 'have  ejected  nothing 
but  loose  fragments  ofrock^  with  beds  of  scorice  ^or  ashes) 
and  sand,*  Eight  volcanoes  of  this  description,  nave  been 
described  by  a  German  geologist.  He  likewise  enumerates 
eight  others,  which  have  ejected  fragments  of  5 Ja^,  and  six  only, 
which  have  thrown  out  lava.  It  is  moreover  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  ancient  times,  {how  ancient  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine,) the  action  of  volcanic  fire  was  far  more  extensive 
and  intense  than  it  is  at  present.  Between  Naples  and  Cumea, 
e.  g.  there  are  no  less  than  60  craters,  some  of  them  larger 
than  Vesuvius.  The  city  of  Cumea,  founded  1200  years  be- 
fore Christ,  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  In 
other  partGi  of  Italy  there  are  undoubted  vestiges  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  The  same  is  true,  of  Sicily.  Many  islands  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  are  volcanic. 
There  are  remains  of  targe  craters  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  those  ^n  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  France,  cover 
many  thousand  square  miles.  If  we  consider  trap  and 
porphyry^  among  the  volcanic  rocks,  as  they  are  generally 
regarded  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  but  few  countries, 
but  what  have,  at  some  period  or  other,  been  agitated  and 
convulsed  by  the  agency  of  internal  fires. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  catastrophe,  which  overwhelm- 
ed the  cities  of  the  plain,  was  not  a  solitary  occurrence  of 
the  kind,  but  that  numerous  instances  are  on  record,  of  sim- 
ilar phenomena,  even  in  coniparatively  modern  times.  In 
the  year  1638  a  volcano  broke  out  in  a  mountain,  in  the 
island  of  Timore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  and  during  the  erup- 
tion the  mountain  sank  and  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  is  now  a  lake.  '*  Many  of  the  circular  lakesf  in  the 
south  of  Italy,"  says  Bakewell,  *'  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  volcanoes."  Governor  Raf- 
fles, in  his  History  of  the  Island  of  Java,  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  on  the  island,  which  was  swal- 

*  Bakewell's  Geology.  t  Ihid.  p.  320. 
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lowed  up  in  the  earth,  after  a  short  but  severe  combustion, 
in  the  year  1772.  He  states  that  near  midnight  between  the 
nth  and  12th  of  August,  there  was  observed  about  the 
mountain  an  uncommonly  luminous  cloud,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared  to  be  completely  enveloped.  The  inhabitants,  resi- 
ding on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  becoming  alarmed, 
fled  ;  but  before  they  could  all  reach  a  place  of  safety,  the 
mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  ac* 
tually/e//  in,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time,  a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling  the  discharge 
of  the  heaviest  cannon.  It  was  estimated  that  an  extent  of 
ground,  of  the  mountain  itself  and  ks  immediate  environs, 
15  miles  lonig  and  6  broad,  was,  by  this  commotion,  swallow- 
ed .tip  in  the  earth.  About  40  villages,  and  2,957  inhabitants 
were  destroyed.*  This  catastrophe  would  therefore  hardly 
suffer  by  comparison,  with  that  which  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  account  of  the  destruction  of  Euphemia  in 
Calabria,  in  1638,  as  given  by  Kircher,  strongly  reminds  us 
of  tlie  Scripture  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  "  Here," 
says  he,"  scenes  of  ruin  every  where  appeared  around  me  ; 
but  my  attention  was  quickly  turnfed  from  more  remote  to 
contiguous  danger,  by  a  deep  rumbling  sound,f  which  every 
moment  grew  louder.  The  place  where  we  stood  shook 
most  dreadfully.  After  some  time,  the  violent  paroxysm 
ceasing,  I  stood  up,  and  turning  my  eyes  to  look  for  Euphe- 
mia, saw  only  a  frightful  black  cloud.  We  waited  till  it  had 
passed  away,  when  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake 
was  to  be  seen,  where  the  city  once  stood." 

^^hanges  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  land,  are  common 
occurrences  in  volcanic  countries.  On  the  wesftern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  there  is  a  tract  called  the  Field  of  Fire, 
which  emits  inflammable  gas,  and  abounds  with  springs  of 
naptha  and  petroleum.  Violent  subterjcanean  commotions 
have  been  often,  experienced  through  this  region,  and  ac« 
cording  to  Engelbardt  and  Parrot,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has, 
in  modem  times,  varied  in  form,  while  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Idak,  which  was  formerly  very  high  land,  has  now  become 
quite  low.    The  island  of  Santa  Maria,  near  the  coast  of 

*  Kaflles'  History  of  Java.       • 

t  Josephus  states  that  Sodom  and  Gomoi^rah  were  destroyed 
by  thunder* 
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Chilly  which  is  seven  miles  long  and  two  broad,  was  raised 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  about  ten  feet.  On  the  19lh  of 
November,  1822,  the  coast  ^f  Chili  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  shock  being  felt  throughout  a  space  of  about  1200 
miles  in  length.  On  examination  the  following  morning,  it 
was  found  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  embracing  100,000  square  miles,  was  raised  from  four 
to  seven  feet  above  its  former  level.  After  an  earthquake 
in  India  in  1810,  a  large  portion  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus, 
where  previously  the  water  was  only  a  foot  deep  at  ebb  tide, 
was  submerged  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  at 
low  water.*  The  fort  and  village  of  Sindue,  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Indus,  were  at  the  same  time  overflowed,  so  that 
the  tops  of  the  houses  were  only  to  be  seen  above  the  water. 
Immediately  after  the  shock,  it  was  found  that  a  tract  of 
country  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  running  parallel 
to  the  subsided  portion,  had  been  elevated  about  ten  feet.t 
Even  in  our  own  country,  these  changes  of  level  are  not  en- 
tirely unknown.  In  1812  several  severe  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake were  experienced  in  the  southern  States.  The  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  village  of  New  Madrid  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  St.  Francis 
in  another,  was  convulsed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create  lakes 
and  islands.  Mr.  Flint,;}:  Mr.  Nuttall^  the  naturalist,  and 
others,  tell  us  that  a  tract  of  many  miles  in  extent,  near  the 
Little  Prairie,  became  covered  with  water  three  or  four  feet 
deep ;  and  when  the  water  disappeared  a  stratum  of  sand 
was  left  in  its  place.  Large  lakes  of  twenty  miles  in  extdnt 
were  formed  m  an  hour,  and  others  were  drained.  The 
grave-yard  at  New  Madrid  was  precipitated  into  the  river,, 
and  the  ground  whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  the  river  bank 
for  fifteen  miles  above,  sank  eight  feet  below  their  former 
level.  At  one  period  the  ground  near  New  Madrid  swelled 
up,  so  as  to  arrest  the  Mississippi  in  its  course,  and  to  cause 
a  temporar}'  reflux  of  its  waves.  Mr.  Lyell  sums  up  the 
principal  changes  eSected  by  the  earthquakes  of  the  last 
thirty  years  thus :  **  New  rocks  have  risen  from  the  waters ; 

♦  Edinburgh  Phil.  Jounaal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  106. 

t  LyeU's  Geology,  y;ol.  I.  p^  379. 

t  Flint's  Mississippi  Valley. 

}  Nuttall's  Travels  in  Arkc^nsaa* 
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the  temperature  of  a  thermal  spring  has  been  raised ;  the 
coast  of  Chili  has  been  twice  permanently  elevated  ;  a  con- 
siderable tract  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  has  sunk  down,  and 
some  of  its  shallow  channels  have  become  navigable;  an 
adjoining  part  of  the  same  district,  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in 
length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  has  been  raised  about  ten  feet 
above  its  former  level ;  the  town  of  Tomboro  has  been  sub- 
merged, and'  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumbawa  have 
been  destroyed."  These  facts  have  been  mentioned  here, 
because  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  hypothesis 
advanced.  We  see  that  far  more  violent  convulsions  and 
greater  elevations  and  depressions  of  land  have  taken  place, 
even  within  the  last  half  century,  than  would  be  necessary  to 
arrest  the  Jordan,  and  roll  back  its  waters  into  the  plain  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  produce,  in  short,  all  the  phenomena, 
which  were  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  In  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  volcanic  countries,  it  should  be  recollected  that  continual 
mention  is  made  in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by 
earthquakes  in  Sidon,  Tyre,  Berytus,  Laodicea,  Antioch,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Indeed  an  earthquake  occurred  but 
a  few  years  since  in  this  region  which  destroyed  several 
thousand  lives.  A  district  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Catacecaumene^  or  the  burnt,  because 
the  soil  is  black  and  cindery,  and  the  territory  arid,  and 
without  trees.* 

In  confirmationf  of  the  fact  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  attended  by  an 
earthquake,  I  may  add,  that  such  a  tradition  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  a  very  remote  period,  as  appears  from  the 
works  of  several  ancient  writers.  It  will  suffice,  perhaps,  on 
this  point  to  quote  a  single  passage  from  the  geographer 
Strabo.  Speaking  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  adjacent  region, 
he  remarks,  <<  Esse  autem  ignem  in  solo  ejus  regionis  multis 
etiam  aliis  signis  docent.  Nam  et  petras  asperas  exustas 
circa  Mousada  ostendunt :  et  multis  in  locis  exesas  caver- 
nas,  et  terram  cinerulentam,  et  picis  guttas  e  petris  distal- 
lantes  et  fiumina  factore  eminus  edito  effuventia :  et  habita- 
tiones  passim  eversas ;  ut  iis  fides  haberi  posse  videatur, 
quaB,  at)  indiginis  prsedicantur ;  in  hoc  loco  XIII  urbes  olim 

•  Strabo,  p.  900. 
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habitatas  fuisse,  quarum  caput  Sodoma  adhac  LX  stadionim 
habeat  saperstitem  ainbitum  :  terrse  autem  tremoribus  et  ig- 
nis aquarumque  calidaruniy  et  bituminosanuD&c  sulphurea- 
rum  eruptione  extkisse^  lacuin»8aKa  ignem  coocessisse,  ur- 
bium  alias  absorptas,  alias  ab  iis,  qui  cunque  fugere  potuer- 
unt,  derelictas.  Eratosthenes  contra  sentit,  regionem  stag- 
nis  intus  conceptis  aubdactam,  maxima  ejus  parte  factiserup- 
tionibus  retectam  fuisse ;  quemadmodum  et  mare.*  In  agro 
etiam  Gadareno  est  aqua  qusedam  pessima  ex  lacn,  qua  de- 
gustata,  pecora  pilas,  ungues  et  cornua,  amittunt." 

{Strabonis  Geographia.  Casavbon.  p.  764.) 

Such,  in  conclusion,  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which 
have  occurred  to  mc  in  connection  with  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  Kobinson.     Others  might  be  easily  added, 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell,  that 
Strabo  has  anticipated  the  modem  geologists  in  some  of  their 
most  popular  and  best  supported  theories.  In  the  2d  book  of 
his  geography,  speaking  of  the  causes  which  have  buried  ma- 
rine shells  in  the  earth  at  such  great  elevations  and  distances 
from  the  sea,  he  remarks :  ''  It  is  not  because  the  lands  covered 
by  seas  were  originally  at  different  altitudes,  that  the  waters 
have  risen,  or  subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inun- 
dated others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is  some- 
times raised  up,  and  sometimes  depressed,  and  the  sea  also  is 
simultaneously  raised  and  depressed^  so  that  it  either  over- 
flows or  returns  into  its  own  place  a^ain.  We  must  therefore 
ascribe  the  cause  to  the  ground,  neitner  to  that  ground  which 
is  under  the  sea,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it,  but 
rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for  this  is  more 
moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  humidity,  can  be  altered  with 
greater  celerity."  Again :  "  It  is  proper  to  derive  our  expla- 
nation from  things  which  are  obvious  and  in  some  measure  of 
daily  occurrence,  such  as  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  sudden  swellings  of  the  land  beneath  the  sea ; 
for  the  last  raise  up  the  sea  also  ;  and  when  the  same  lands 
subside  again,  they  occasion  the  sea  to  be  let  down.  And  it  is 
not  merely  the  smaU,  but  the  large  islands  also,  and  not  merely 
the  islands,  but  the  continents,  which  can  be  lifted  up  together 
with  the  sea ;  and  both  large  and  small  tracts  may  subside,  for 
habitations  and  cities,  like  Bure,  Bizona,  and  many  others, 
have  been  ingulfed  by  earthquakes."     {S,  Geog.  p.  1707.) 
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but  my  remarks  have  already  been  too  much  extended,  and  I 
must  bring  them  to  a  close.  Whenever  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia,  especially  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  scientific  geologist,  I  have  no  doubt  that  so  many 
facts  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  theory  of  Voltaic 
agency  having  been  the  means  employed  by  the  Almighty, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  to  place  it  be- 
vond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  no  other  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Scrip* 
ture  account  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  facts  already  ascer- 
tained. If  I  have  aided,  in  any  degree,  in  throwing  light  on  a 
subject  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  involved  in  unneces- 
sary doubt  and  mystery,  the  object  of  the  present  essay  will 
have  been  attained. 

NeW'York,  Feb.  1st,  184'0: 


ARTICLE  V.  "^ 

Baptism:— The  Import  oip  Bami^a^, 

By  Rev.  Edward  Beechei,  President  of  niinois  College,  JackBonviUe,  lUinoI*. 

[  Concluded  from  page  66.] 
§  14. 

In  Heb.  9:  10,  a  fair  view  of  the  scope  and  connexion  of 
the  passage  requires  pcmrujfioi  to  be  used  ietd  synonymous  with 

In  this  case  the  word  does  not  indeed  relate  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  Baptism,  but  to  Mosaic  purifications. 
Yet  It  is  still  a  religious  use  of  the  word ;  moreover  it  is  ap- 
plied with  reference  to  those  very  usages,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  as  adapted  to  cause  the  word  ^amiC<o  to  pass  from 
Its  original,  to  the  secondary  sense,  to  purify.  Hence  it  is 
an  example  of  great  weight  in  the  case,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  has  been  strongly  contested*  But  with 
how  little  reason  I  slmll  endeavor  to  show. 
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The  scope  of  chapters  8,  9  and  10,  is  to  show  that  the  pu- 
rificattoaSy  legal  and  moral,  provided  by  Christ  for  the  con* 
science  and  the  heart,  had,  in  themselves,  a  real  efiicacv, 
and  were,  therefore,  entirely  superior  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  which  related  only  to*the  body,  and  could  pro- 
duce no  parity  but  such  as  was  merely  external  and  sym- 
bolical.    Let  now  the  following  things  be  noticed. 

i.  Those  things  only  are  spoken  of  in  the  whole  discus- 
sion, which  have  a  reference  to  action  on  the  worshippers — 
that  is,  the  whole  passage  relates^to  ihe  effects  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  entirely  on  persons^  and  not  on  things.  The  gifts,  the 
sacrifices,  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprink- 
ling the  unclean,  all  relate  to  persons. 

2.  The  ^iunicfWL  are  spoken  of  as  enjoined,  as  well  as 
the  other  rites. '  But  of  persons,  no  immersions  at  all  are  en« 
joined  under  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As  this  fact  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  noticed,  as  it  ought,  and  as  many  assume  the 
contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  proof  of  this  assertion. 

it  lies  in  this  fact,  that  no  washing  of  persons  is  ever  en- 
joined by  the  word  b^is,  to  immerse^  even  in  a  single  instance, 
nor  by  any  word  that  denotes  immersion — but  as  I  think 
i^ithout  exception  by  the  Word  fm,  which  denotes  to  wash 
or  purify f  without  any  reference  to  mode. 

Those  who  read  the  English  version  might  suppose  that, 
where  the  direction  to  bathe  occurs,  immersion  is  enjoined ; 
but  in  every  such  case  the  original  denotea  only  to  wash. 

I  do  not  deny  that  where  the  washing  of  the  body,  or  of 
the  flesh,  or  of  all  the  flesh  is  enjoined,  it  would  probably  be 
done,  if  most  convenient,  by  immersion  or  bathing.  But  I 
aflEirm  that  there  is  no  washing  of  the  person  enjoined  in  the 
whole  ritual,  which  could  not  be  performed  wherever  there 
was  water  enough  to  wash  the  body  all  over,  in  any  way, 
even  though  bathing  or  immersion  was  out  of  the  question. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Could  Moses  suppose  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  while  in  the  desert,  during 
journeys,  at  home  and  abroad,  every  man  who  became 
unclean,  in  various  and  numerous  ways  specified  in  the  rit- 
ual, would  be  able  to  bathe  or  to  immerse  himself  7  Even 
when  best  supplied  with  the  means  of  bathing  it  could  not 
be  expected,  that  every  family,  rich  or  poor,  and  however 
situated,  would  be  able  to  have  a  private  bath.  Nor  could 
it  be  expected,  that  every  running  stream  or  rivulet  would 
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be  deep  enough  to  bathe  in.  But  such  was  the  benign  regard 
of  God  to  all  these  possible  contingencies,  that  be  did  not 
enjoin  immersion  at  all ;  but  only  a  total  washing,  such  as 
could  be  performed  in  any  brook,  or  running  stream, — or  in 
any  suitable  vessel  at  home. 

if  any  doubt  whether  this  is  the  true^iew  of  the  import  of 
ytih,  let  him  take  ^  Hebrew  Concoitlance  and  trace  it  through 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  will. have  abundant 
proof.  He  will  find  it  used  to  denote  the  washing  of  any 
thing,  in  any  way, — of  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  face,  the 
body,  or  the  mind.  Its  translation  in  the  Septuagint  denotes 
how  wide  its  range  of  meaning  is ; — for  it  is  at  one  time  Zovca, 
at  another  rt^rro,  and  at  another  nXwaOf  just  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  require.  If  ever  it  is  applied  in  cases  where 
bathing  was  probably  performed,-  the  idea  depends  not  at 
all  on  the  word,  but  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  So 
a  Baptist  writer  thinks  that,  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, Ex.  2:  5,  the  word  denotes  bathing.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bathe 
herself, — but  all  our  evidence  of  it  lies  in  the  fact,  that  she 
went  down  to  the  Nile,  and  not  at  all  in  the  wonl  ym^  and 
therefore  our  translators  have  very  properly  rendered  it 
wash. 

I  would  quote  passages  to  illustrate  all  these  assertions, 
did  not  the  proof  lie  so  plainly  on  the  surface  of  the  whole 
usage  of  the  word  that  I  do  not  suppose  any  one,  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  will  think  of  denying  it.  Let  any 
one,  who  desires  to  see  a  specimen  of  proof,  examine,  in  the 
original.  Gen.  18:  4,  and  43:  31,  Lev.  14:  9,  Ex.  29:  17,  Is. 
4:  4,  Ps.  26:  6  and  73:  13,  Is.  1:  16. 

Nor  is  the  washing  of  the  clothes,  so  often  spoken  of,  en- 
joined by  a  word  denoting  immersion.  In  all  such  cases, 
ti^^  is  used,  which  denotes  merely  to  wash,  a  word  com- 
monly confined  to  the  washing  of  clothes.  But  it  is  some- 
times also  applied  to  the  washing  of  the  mind,  as  in  Ps. 
61:  4,  9,  (English  version  Ps.  61:  2,  7,)  Jer.  4: 14,  Jer.  2:  22. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  therefore,  that,  whatever  was  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  no  immersions  of  the  person  were  en- 
joined, and  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual,  as  to  personal  ablution, 
could  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  without  a  single  immersion. 
1  do  not  doubt  that  immersions  were  common,  but  nothing 
but  washings  of  the  body  was  enjoined — and  immersions 
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fulfilled  the  law,  not  because  they  were  immersions,  but  solely 
because  they  were  washings.  Of  course,  as  ym  had  only  the 
sense  to  wash,  even  in  case  of  bathing,  ^antCCvi  would  tend 
to  the  same. 

3.  Even  where  immersion  was  convenient,  and,  a  priori, 
probable,  it  was  not  deemed  essential  to  complete  and  tho- 
rough purification,  or  to  an  entire  washing  of  the  body.  This 
I  infer  from  the  account  given  in  Tobit  (f :  2,  of  the  washing 
of  the  young  man.  We  are  told  that  he  went  down  to  t^ie 
river — To  de  nai/doQiov  Hare^ri — for  what  ?  To  immerse  him- 
self of  course,  the  advocates  of  immersion  will  reply.  Whole 
volumes  of  argument,  as  we  all  know,  depend  on  going 
down  to  a  river.  Bat,  how  was  it  ?  did  he  go  down  to  im- 
merse himself?  Hear  the  writer:  xar^^r^  neQixXvauadat, 
He  went  down  to  wash  himself  all  around,— just  as  a  man 
stands  in  a  stream  and  throws  the  water  all  over  bis  body, 
and  washes  himself  by  friction ;  a  mode  of  washing  much 
more  thorough  than  a  mere  immersion,  and  corresponding 
much  more  nearly  to  the  import  of  the  word  "j^m. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  regard  this  as  an  actual  fact. 
The  story  may  be  true  or  false,  and  yet  be  equally  in  point 
to  illustrate  the  ideas  of  the  age,  in  which  the  writer  lived. 
If  he  was  a  Jew,  as  all  admit,  and  was  writing  of  Jews,  it  is 
enough.  He  would  of  course  write  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  his  day.  He  may  indeed,  after  his  m^ixXvoig^  have 
immersed  himself,  and  very  probably  he  did.  But  he  did 
not  go  down  for  an  immersion, — but  for  such  a  washing  as 
could  be  performed  in  any  stream,  even  though  immersion 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  regard  the  incidental  testimony 
of  a  case  like  this,  as  of  far  more  worth  than  the  formal 
testimony  of  the  Rabbis  of  a  later  age,  as  to  the  importance 
attached,  by  the  Jews,  to  immorsion,  which  learned  writers 
have  so  copiously  adduced.  For  the  testimony  of  later 
Jews,  as  to  the  times  preceding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  needs 
to  be  received  with  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  But  on  an 
incidental  statement  of  this  kind,  of  so  early  a  date,  no  rea- 
sonable suspicion  can  rest. 

4.  The  only  immersions  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  were 
immersions  of  things  to  which  no  reference  can  b^  had  here, 
— as  vessels,  sacks,  skins,  etc.  In  this  case  no  act  was 
performed,  that  had  any  tendency  to  afiect  the  worship- 
perf  but  only  the  thing  immersed.    But  in  all  this  passage, 
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Paul  regards  the  ritual  with  reference  to  its  effects  on  the 
worshipper^  In  v.  9,  he  says,  that  these  rites  could  not  make 
the  worshipper^  rov  XaTQsvovru,  perfect,  as  to  the  conscience. 
In  V.  10,  he' assigns  the  reason  why.  They  consisted  only 
in  services  which  could  affect  the  body,  diTtauofiaai  <T<XQxog — 
and  these  related  to  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  purifica- 
tions. The  xcUf  before  diHaioofiaffi  aaQxog,  ought  to  be  omit- 
ted, as  it  is  by  Griesbach  and  others  ;--so  that  those  words 
shall  not  dehote  other  ordinances,  but  stand  in  apposition  to 
§QfofjicuTi  and  nofiatji,  and  diacpoQot^  ^antiauotg,  to  denote  the 
imperfection  of  them  all,  because  they  affect  the  body  alone 
and  not  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  refer- 
ence can  be  had  here  to  the  immersions  oi  inanimate  things^ 
but  only  to  the  purifications  of  persons.  Indeed  the  whole 
scope  of  the  passage  forbids  the  idea  of  such  immersions. 
What  could  any  one  think  that  the  immersion  of  vessels  of 
earth,  or  wood,  had  to  do  with  purifying  the  conscience  or 
the  heart  of  a  worshipper  ?  A  washing  of  the  body;  or  a 
sprinkling  of  blood,  or  of  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  might  seem  to 
purify  the  unclean --but  not  surely  the  immersion  of  vessels 
of  earth  or  wood,  or  of  sacks  and  skins.  To  refer  here,  then, 
to  such  things,  is  totally  unnatural,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
train  of  thought. 

5.  Besides,  the  pmrifications  of  the  person  are  duxxpoQoiy 
diverse^  various  ;—h\x\  the  immersions  of  things  are  not, 
either  in  act,  or  circumstances,  or  end.  If  vessels,  or  things 
became  unclean,  in  the  cases  specified*  they  were  all  im- 
mersed, and  all  alike — and  all  for  the  same  end.  What 
various  immersions  here  ? 

On  the  other  hand  the  purifications  of  men  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  of  various  kinds.  Some  were  legal  and 
sacrificial,  relating  to  the  atonementy  and  made  by  blood. 
Others  were  moral,  relating  to  regeneration  and  purity  of 
heart,  as  symbolized,  sometimes  by  various  kinds  of  washing, 
and  at  other  times  by  sprinkling.  To  all  these  various  kinds, 
reference  is  had  in  the  context.  Purification  by  blood,  in 
ch.  9:  7,  12,  13,  14,  19,  20, 21,  22,  and  ch.  10:  1,  2— and  in 
numerous  other  places.  Purification  by  water,  and  by 
sprinkling  of  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  ch.  9:  13,  and  10:  22. 
Why  should  the  Apostle  leave  purifications  so  various  and 
numerous  as  these,  and  so  entirely  in  point,  and  speak  of  a 
simple  regulation  as  to  the  immersion  of  cups  and  vessels 
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etc.,  things  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  as 
diaq)OQot  ^afituTfioi,  that  were  unable  to  make  perfect  the 
worshipper  7  No  man  who  had  not  a  theorjr  to  support 
could  bring  himself  to  do  such  violence  to  all  the  laws  of 
interpretation  in  a  case  so  plain. 

6.  To  conclude, — ^to  give  ^ajtrvafioi  the  sense  xadoQuxuoi, 
fits  the  word  to  include  all  the  kinds  of  purification  spoken 
of  in  the  context.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  xadoQi^to  has 
an  cHtahlished  legal  and  sacrificial  use,  in  all  cases  of  atone- 
ment by  blood.  And  we  have  also  seen  ^anri^o)  standing  in 
relations  of  the  same  kind.     Now  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 

Eurification  by  blood  greatly  predominates^  as  may  be  seen 
y  examining  the  passages  just  referred  to ;  and  yet  the 
idea  of  moral  purification  is  also  most  clearly  presented  to 
the  mind; — and  no  sense  but  the  one  assigned  gives  the 
word  the  scope  necessary  to  take  in  both  kinds.  But  that 
does,  and  it  thus  fully  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
It  is  a  sense  fully  to  the  purpose  of  Paul ;  it  is  natural,  sim- 
ple, easy,  obvious,  and  gives  a  richness  and  fullness  to  all  his 
ideas.  The  idea  of  immersions  is  out  of  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  passage ; — it  is  forced  and  unnatural :  it  is  un- 
fitted for  the  purposes  of  Paul,  and  narrows  down  his  ideas 
to  topics  totally  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  has  but  one  soli- 
tary advantage— it  aids  in  escaping  an  unwelcome  result. 

What  evidence  is  there  against  all  this  mass  of  presump- 
tive reasoning  ?  Does  any  previous  probability,  any  law  of 
language  or  of  the  mind,  any  thing  in  the  context  dem^d 
the  idea  of  immersions?  Nothing  of  this  kind.  All  is  the 
other  way.     The   meaning  claimed  is  highly  probable,  a 

f  priori,  add  the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  tends  to  estab- 
ish  it.    By  all  laws  of  sound  philology,  then,  it  is  here  the 
sense. 

$  15. 

In  Mark  7:  4,  8,  and  in  Luke  11:  36,  KadaqiC<o  is  the  nat* 
ural  and  obvious  sense  of  ^ann^to,  and  xadagiafiog  of  ^aTtruf- 
fiog. 

1.  This  sense  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  exigencies  of  the  pas- 
sages. I  know  indeed  that  it  is  said  by  i^ome,  that  in  Mark 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  idea  from  the  lesser  washing  of  the 
hands,  which  was  common  before  all  meals,  to  the  greater 

9* 
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washing  implied  in  the  immersion  of  the  body  after  coming 
from  the  market.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  simply  a 
rise  from  the  specific  to  the  general  and  indefinite.  They- 
always  wash  their  hands  before  meals,  and  when  they  return 
from  market  they  also  purify  themselves^  (as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require,)  before  they  eat.  In  the  latter  case, 
^loomfield  remarks,  it  denotes  a  washing  of  the  body,  but 
not  an  immersion.  Th$$  sense,  ^adaqil^io,  also  more  naturally 
suggests  the  reply  of  Christ  in  Luke.  Now  do  ye  Pharisees 
make  clean,  ^aOoQijCetey  the  outside  of  the  cup,  and  the  platter, 
etc. — ^v^'here  ^ami^ta  seems  to  suggest  xa^o^i^ca.  1  admit 
uideed  that  the  object  of  immersion  might  suggest  the  same 
idea.  But  such  associations  of  thought  are  more  likely,  the 
more  obvious  the  similarity  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
But,  not  to  rely  on  this,  I  re^nark, 

2.  Nothing  in  the  context  demands  the  sense,  immerse, 
and  powerful  reasons  forbid  it. 

All  must  confess  that  purification  is  the. only  idea  involved 
in  the  subject  of  thought.  Now  it  is  no  more*  likely  that  a 
want  of  immersion  onended  the  Pharisee,  Luke  11:  38,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  than  it  is  that  this  was  the  ground  of 
offence  in  the  case  of  the  .disciples,  Mark  7.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Christ  had  been  to  the  market.  Nor  is  it  likely 
at  all  that  an  immersion  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  every  meal,  even  on  coming  from  a  crowd.  The 
offence,  in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  was  that  they  had  not 
washed  their  hands.  An  immersion  was  not  expected  of 
them,  though  they  had  been  in  crowds.  Why  should  it  be 
of  Christ  1 

RosenmuUer,  on  this  passage,  well  remarks,  that  the  ex* 
istence  of  any  such  custom  of  regular  immersion,  before  all 
meals,  cannot  be  proved.  And  the  opinions  and  statements 
of  Jewish  writers,  in  after  ages,  are  of  very  little  weight. 
The  case  narrated  in  Tobit  has,  in  my  mind,  more  weight, 
in  throwing  light  on  actual  opinions,  than  a  host  of  such 
more  modern  writers.  It  teaches  us  clearly  that,  even  in 
cases  where  it  was  possible,  they  attached  no  peculiar  impor- 
tance to  the  form  of  immersion,  and  thought  only  of  a  suita- 
ble washing.  How  much  more  is  this  likely  to  be  true  of  a 
purification,  which  the  Pharisee  seemed  to  expect,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  before  every  meal  ? 

But  above  all,  the  immersion  of  the  couches  on  which  they 
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reclined  at  meals  is  out  of  the  question.  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  mXivrnv  here,  the  whole  context  shows*  and  all 
impartial  critics  allow  ;  and  these  were  large  enough  for  them 
to  recline  upon,  at  their  ease.  And  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  Pharisees^  and  all  the  Jews,  were  in  the  habit  of  immers- 
ing these,  just  to  avoid  the  inference  that  ^ann^oa  means  to 
purify  f  What  if  remarkable  instances  of  superstition,  in 
particular  sects,  can  be  pointed  out  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  whole 
nation,  all  the  Jews^  ever  held  to  a  practice  like  this  ?  That 
they  should  purify  them  with  various  and  uncommanded 
rites  is  altogether  probable.  But  that  they  should  immerse 
them  is  totally  incredible. 

Mr.  Carson  seems  to  feel  this  point  keenly,  and  yet  man- 
fully maintains  his  ground.  He  says  that  he  will  maintain 
an  immersion  until,  its  impossibility  is  proved,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  couches  might  be  so  made  as  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  for  this  end  I  He  has  proved,  he  says,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word, — the  Holy  Ghost  affirms  that  the  couches 
were  immersed,— and  to  call  this  absurd,  is  to  charge  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  uttering  an  absurdity;— and  he  is  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought,  and  warns  his  opponents  to  be- 
ware of  sa  fearful  a  crime,  and  he  has  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  infidel  and  Unitarian  tendencies  of  allowing  difficulties 
to  shake  our  faith  in  the  assertions  of  God.  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  point  ?  The  question  is  not,  Will  we  believe  that 
the  couches  were  immersed  if  the  Holy  Ghost  says  so? — but 
this.  Has  lie  said  so  ?  And  what  has  Mr.  Carson  proved  ? 
Why  truly  that,  in  other  instances,  ^(mti^oa  means  immerse. 
But  does  this  prove  that  it  means  so  here  ?  Does  it  even 
create  a  probability  that  it  does  ?  Not  at  all.  The  probability, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  all  the  other  way.  Hence  the  demand 
to  prove  an  impossibility  of  immersion  is  altogether  unrea- 
sonable. And  it  is  against  his  own  practice  in  other  cases. 
Does  he  not  admit  that  ^unioo  means  to  dye,  or  color,  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  beard  and  hair  ?  And  is  it  impossible  to 
dip  these  ?  Improbable  it  surely  is,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as 
the  immersion  of  couches. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  reasonbg  against  the  sense 
claimed  for  ^aati^G),  in  these  passages,  rests  on  false  princi- 
ples. It  assumes  a  violent  improbability  of  the  meaning  in 
question,  and  resorts  to  all  manner  of  shifts,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  immersion,  as  though  that  were  all  that  the 
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case  required,  whilst  the  truth  is  that  no  such  improbability 
ex.ists,  but  one  directly  the  reverse,  and  the  whole  scope  of 
the  passage  demands  the  meaning  claimed,  that  is,  to  purify. 
Were  it  necessary  1  would  remark  more  in  detai^  on  the 
statements  of  Prof.  Ripley,  as  to  the  dipping  of  hands,  and 
the  Jewish  rules  concerning  couches,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gill. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  these  ideas  are  the  result  of 
the  ingenuity  of  later  ages,  and  the  existence  of  any  such 
rules  or  practices,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  is  totally  devoid  of 
proof  and  even  of  probability. 


§  16. 

In  the  case  so  often  quoted  from  Strach,  31:  25,  panned} 
requires  the  sense,  xaOctQi^m.  The  passage  is  this :  ^cunii^ofu- 
vog  ano  vexQOv  xcu  naXw  aTftofispog  avtov  ti  ooqpcZi^cre  79  XovTQqi 
cavtov.  He  that  is  cleansed  from  a  dead  body,  and  again 
toucheth  it,  of  what  profit  to  him  is  his  cleansing  ? 

Here  I  remark : 

1 .  The  sense,  xadoQi^ia,  purify,  suits  the  preposition  aito, — 
immerse  does  not.  It  is  natural  to  speak  of  purifying,  or 
cleansing  from,  but  not  of  immersing  from,  a  dead  body. 

2.  No  immersion,  in  the  case  of  touching  a  dead  body, 
was  enjoined,  but  simply  a  washing  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  various  modes  in  various  circumstances,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  would  be  spoken  of  as  an  immersion. 

3.  The  rite  of  purification  from  a  dead  body  was  complex, 
and  no  import  of  the  word  §a7tTi^<o,  but  the  one  claimed,  is 
adapted  to  include  the  whole.    By  far  the  most  important 

Eart  of  the  rite  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  water^  in  which  had 
een  put  the  ashes  of  the  heifer.  Concerning  this  it  is  said. 
Num.  10:  13,  that  whosoever  shall  not  purify  himself  with 
it,  after  touching  a  dead  body,  "  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
Israel,  because  the  water  of  separation  was  not  sprinkled 
on  him."  Of  the  washing  no  such  thing  is  said,  and  Paul, 
Heb.  9:  13,  refers  to  the  sprinkling,  as  if  it  included  the  part 
of  the  rite  on  which  the  effect  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  depends. 
It  is  the  aslies  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  that  is 
spoken  of  as  sanctifying  to  the  purification  of  the  flesh, — 
ayta^ei  nqog  rrjv  ttjg  ffOQxog  xada^ortjta.  Of  course  the  writer 
pould  not  mean  to  taclude  so  essential  a  part  of  the  rite  a$ 
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tbisy  nay  its  very  essence.  Nor  could  be  call  it  an  immer- 
sion. It  is  a  sprinkling.  It  can  purify,  but  it  cannot  im- 
merse. But  the  sense,  xo^o^iCco,  can  include  both  the 
sprinkling  and  the  washing: — ^for,  taken  together,  they 
purify,  and  this  is  the  complex  result  of  the  whole  rite,  and 
nothing  else.  If  any  object,  that  it  is  not  consistent  to 
apply  lovtqtp  to  a  icomplei  operation,  like  this,  I  ask  them, how 
then  is  it  consistent  to  apply  it  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  the  blood  of  sprinkling  ?  And  yet  we  are 
spoken  of  as  washed  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  where 
Xov(o  is  used.  The  truth  is  that  the  sense  of  lovta  is  general 
too,  and  denotes  merely  a  washing  or  cleansing,  without 
respect  to  mode.  Besides,  an  actual  washing  is  a  part  of  the 
complex  rite. 

The  effort  of  Prof.  Ripley  to  establish  the  sense,  bathing, 
from  the  word  Xoviiqov^  is  vain.  No  fact  is  more  notorious 
than  that  Xovco,  of  itself,  does  not  mean  to  bathe.  In  this 
respect  it  is  as  unlimited  to  any  mode  as  }^m ;  so  much  so 
that  the  vessels,  in  the  vestibules  of  ancient  churches,  for 
washing  the  hands,  were  called  Xovr^qeg^  as  well  as  nntriqig. 
One  of  the  Father?,  as  quoted  by  Suicer,  says  Xovtriqeg  v^arog 
nsnXfiQfOfievoh  stand  before  the  gate  of  the  church,  that  you 
may  wash  your  hands  (ni/zi;;),  so  without  the  church,  sit  the 
poor,  that  by  alms  you  may  wash  {nXwjig)  the  hands  of  your 
soul,  I  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  the  sake  of  its  theology, 
but  to  show  that  Xovto  and  its  derivatives  mean  simply  to 
wash  or  to  cleanse,  and  not  to  bathe,  any  more  than  the 
Latin  lavo.  Circumstances  may  show  that  bathing  is  meant, 
but  the  word  itself  does  not. 

Mr.  Carson  says  that  all  reasoning  from  this  passage  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  Jews  had  made  no  addi- 
tions to  the  rite.  Not  so.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  had  not  omitted  its  very  essence,  the  sprinkling 
with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  and  that  they  would  not  call  this 
ah  immersion,  but  a  purification,  as  in  tact  it  was ;  and  that 
as  no  immersion  was  enjoined,  but  simply  washing,  so  the 
sense,  immersion,  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity  and 
without  proof,  and  against  the  whole  probability  of  the  case. 

That  the  Jews  did  take  the  view  of  this  rite  that  1  claim, 
is  plain  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Philo.  He  directs 
the  whole  attention  to  sprinkling  and  nothing  else  ;  vol.  2. 
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p.  251.*  He  says  Moses  does  this  philosophically,  for  most 
others  are  sprinkled  with  unmixed  water,  some  with  sea  or 
river  water,  others  with  water  drawn  from  the  fountains. 
But  Moses  employed  ashes  for  this  purpose.  Then,  as  to 
the  manner,  they  put  them  into  a  vessel,  pour  on  water, — 
then  moisten  branches  of  hyssop  vnth  the  mixture,  (ex  rav 
xQafiarog  ^anrovtag  voaonov  nXadovg,)  then  sprinkle  it  upon 
those  who  are  to  be  purified,  roig  xadat^ofuvotg.  And  this 
account  was  written  after  the  passage  m  question.  Here 
we  note,  in  passings  a  use  of^anrio  with  ex,  at  war  with  the 
idea  to  dip,  and  consistent  only  with  the  idea  to  moisten  or 
wet. 

Mow  for  what  reason  are  we  to  set  aside  probabilities  like 
these  ?  Merely  to  avoid  so  simple,  natural  and  probable  a 
conclusion,  as  that  ^anri^o)  sometimes  means  simply  to  puri- 
fy, as  in  this  case  it  most  clearly  does. 

§  17. 

The  case  of  Judith  also  sustains  the  same  view.  In  Ju- 
dith 12:  7,  we  are  told  that  she  remained  in  the  camp  of  Hol- 
ofernes  three  days,  and,  by  night,  that  is,  on  each  nighty  she 
went  out  to  the  valley  of  Bethulia  and  purified  or  washed 
herself,  in  the  camp  at  the  fountain  of  water.  UoQEfieivsv  ev 
T|7  naqeiA^oXri  fjfugag  zQSigy  xai  e$e;ro^et;ero  xata  vv}ita  eig  Tr^v  (pa- 
Qayya  BetvXova  xai  e^aTiti^eto  ev  ry  naqBii^oXq  em  rt^g  ntj^f^g 
Tov  vdatog. 

Here  we  notice  that  the  purification  in  question  was  per- 
formed in  the  camp,  and  at  or  near  the  fountain — and  for 
three  nights  in  succession.  In  the  case  of  Tobit,  a  man  at  a 
river,  and  away  from  all  observation,  we  know  that  immer- 
sion was  more  probable.  But  here  a  female,  in  a  camp, 
and  at  or  near  a  fountain,  it  is  insisted,  did  immerse  herself, 
three  nights  in  succession.  We  are  told  of  her  courage  and 
faith,  and  of  possible  bathing  places  near  the  spring,  and  all  for 
what  7  To  avoid  so  obvious  a  conclusion  as  that  the  writer 
merely  means  to  say  that  she  purified,  or  washed  herself, 
without  reference  to  the  mode.     In  the  case  of  Susannah,  we 

•  The  edition  in  the  Andover  Library.  Its  edition  and 
date  I  did  not  note. 
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are  told  that  she  desired  to  wash  herself,  Xovcacdcu,  in  the 
garden,  because  it  was  warm.  Here  she  could  shut  the 
doors  and  be  alone,  v.  17.  Yet  the  writer  says  merely 
wash.  But  in  the  case  of  Judith,  even  in  a  camp,  he  must 
needs  insist,  it  seems,  on  the  mode,  and  that  mode  must  be 
immersion.  And  what  reason  is  there  for  all  this  ?  Is  not 
the  sense  vtadaqi^Gi,  a  priori,  probable?  Yes.  Does  it  not 
fulfil  all,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  7  Yes.  Was  it  of  any  im- 
portance to  specify  the  mode  ?  No.  Do  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  call  for  immersion  ?  No ;  they  seem,  at  first  sight 
entirely  to  forbid  it ;  ,and  nothing  but  skill  in  suggesting  possi*- 
bilities  can  at  all  remove  the  impression.  In  fact  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  have  led  the  vast  majority  of  minds  in  all 
ages  to  feel  that  immersion  is  not  the  meaning  here, — and  that 
to  purify  or  to  wash  ia.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Carson,  in  his 
arduous  attempt  to  prove  that  Bann^to  never  means  to  wash, 
irrespective  of  mode,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  has  '*  all  the 
lexicographers  and  commentators  "  against  him.    p.  70. 


$  18. 

No  contrary  probability,  or  usage,  can  be  established  from 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  age,  or  of  the  preceding 
age,  who  used  the  Alexandrine  Greek.  It  will  bo  noticed 
that  the  argument  thus  far  is  specific,  and  relates  to  a  relig. 
ious  usage,  produced  at  a  particular  time,  and  by  particular 
circumstances  definitely  and  clearly  marked.  Now  to  re- 
fute this  argument,  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  to  writers  who  lived 
and  wrote  entirely  out  of  this  range  of  circumstances  and 
ideas.  It  could  only  prove  that,  in  other  circumstances, 
another  usage  of  the  word  did  exist,  and  this  no  one  need 
deny. 

But  it  is  very  noticeable  that,  in  the  very  writers  where 
alone  proof  of  an  opposite  religious  u^age,  or  even  of  a  proba- 
bility of  it,  can,  reasonably  be  looked  for,  there  is  none  to  be 
found.  It  is  in  these  very  writings  that  the  whole  current 
of  probability,  and  of  usage,  sets  strongly  the  other  way. 

1  do  not  deny  that  these  writers  do  also  use  the  word  ^ajt* 
ri^w,  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  secular  sense,  to  denote 
immersion,  sinking,  overwhelming  or  oppression.  But  this 
only  proves  that  the  two  usages  did  coexist ;  just  as  Mr. 
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Carson  proves  that  the  two  usages  of  ^UTrtta  did  coexist  in 
Hippocrates,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  one  did  not  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  the  other.  So,  at  least  four  meanings  of 
the  word  spring  coexist,  and  yet  no  one  infers  from  one  that 
the  others  do  not  exist. 

That  the  religious  usage  of  these  writers  all  sets  one  way, 
one  obvious  and  admitted  fact  may  show.  Mr.  Carson  ad« 
mits  that  all  the  lexicographers  and  commentators  do  assign 
to  the  word  §afniC(»  the  unlimited  sense  to  wash,  or  cleanse. 
Now  on  what  writers  do  they  rely  ?  Beyond  ail  dispute  on 
the  writers  of  Alexandrine  Greek, — ^the  very  writers  Mrho 
have  furnished  all  the  facts  on  which  this  argument  is  based. 
And  these  writers,  be  it  noticed,  furnish  no  presumption  or 
usage  the  other  way.  Even  in  those  minuter  shades  of  mean- 
ing, which  are  furnished  by  allusion,  comparison  or  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  all  things  tend  the  same  way.  So,  in  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  Paul,  the  sacrificial  reference  of 
Baptism  is  plainly  indicated.  Acts  22: 16:  Arise  and  be  bap- 
tised, and  wash  away  thy  sins,  Avaatag  ^aftrusat  xai  anoXov^ 
ata  ritg  afiaotiag  aov^  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Here 
we  have  faith  in  Christ,  the  washing  away  or  pardon  of  sins, 
and  a  purification  intended  to  symbolize  it.  BaTtriaoUy  purify 
thyself,  or  be  purified  bodily, — anoXovaai  ^ag  afiaQtiag,  wash 
away  thy  sins,  as  to  the  mind,  by  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Here  the  antithesis  and  correspondence  are  beautiful 
and  complete,  and  one  seems  naturally  to  suggest  the  other. 
So  the  case  in  Peter  3:  21,  where  he  speaks  of  baptism  as 
saving  us,  is  far  mor6  natural  and  beautiful,  if  we  adopt  this 
sense,  for  he  seems  to  think  that^  if  he  left  the  word  ^anr^- 
fia  unguarded,  he  might  be  taken  to  mean  the  external  pu* 
rification  of  the  body.  But  as  this  does  not  save  us,  and  as 
nothing  but  the  purification  of  the  mind  does,  he  guards  him- 
self and  says,  1  do  not  mean  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  by  the  purification  of  which  I  speak,  but  the  answ^er 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.  Hence,  too,  the  legal  or 
sacrificial  sense  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  passage, — for 
it  is  the  purification  of  the  conscience  by  atoning  blood,  to 
which  he  refers,  and  not  to  an  external  washing  at  all ;  ancl 
I  need  not  say  to  any  one  who  can  feel  the  nice  correspond- 
encies of  words,  how  much  more  beautiful  and  clear  the 
whole  passage  becomes  by  assigning  to  §a7mafia  the  sense 
of  a  spiritual  purification,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
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Feter  affirms  that  it  has.  Oq  the  subject,  however,  of  the 
external  washing  in  this  case,  I  shall  speak  more  at  large  un- 
der another  head. 

So  too  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  tlie  baptism  of 
John,  Antiq.  B.  xviii.  c.  5,  ^  2,  presents  the  same  train  of 
thought  to  the  mind.  Instead  of  the  awkward  translation  of 
Whiston  I  prefer  to  give  a  free  statement  of  the  obvious 
sense,  and  to  quote  the  original  where  critical  exactness  is 
needed. 

John,  he  says,  informed  the  Jews  that  before  they  could 
be  baptized  they  must  commence  and  profess  the  practice 
of  piety  towards  God,  and  justice  towards  each  other — and 
that  their  baptism  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  did 
not  rely  upon  it  as  a  means  of  putting  away  a  part  only  of 
their  sins,  but  used  it  merely  as  a  means  of  purifying  the 
body,  to  indicate  that  the  soul  had  been  previously,  thorough- 
ly purified  by  righteousness. 

To  denote  baptism  he  uses  the  word  ^antriaigy  and  to  de- 
nofc  its  import  he  states  that  they  are  to  use  it,  eg}'  ayvBicf,  zov 
CfafiatoSf  oTfi  ds  xai  ii^g  '^vyrqg  dvaaioavvq  jiQOSwieituOaQfievrjg. 
Now  here,  I  remark  that  there  was  nothing  to  caus^  Jose< 
phus  or  any  other  Jew  to  think  of  the  mode,  or  to  attach 
any  importance  to  it.  No  idea  of  a  fancied  reference,  in  the 
rite,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  could  bias  his  mind  towards  the 
sense  immerse.  To  him,  it  is  plain,  that  it  meant  nothing 
but  purifying  the  body,  to  indicate  that  the  mind  had  been 
previously  thoroughly  purified  by  righteousness ;  and  he 
speaks  just  as  he  would,  if  these  ideas  had  been  suggested 
by  the  name  of  the  rite  ;  in  other  words,  just  as  he  would  if 
xttdoQaig  had  stood  in  the  place  of  ^antrjaig. 

Now  although  I  would  not  rely  on  such  places  for  proof, 
against  a  strong  contrary  probability,  yet  when  I  find  them 
80  perfectly  comcident  with  all  other  facts,  when  all  shades 
of  probability  so  perfectly  harmonize  and  blend  in  a  com- 
mon result,  1  cannot  hesitate,  for  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
doubt.  It  is  not  a  solitary  fact  on  which  the  argument  rests. 
To  overthrow  it,  the  whole  current  of  probability  must  be 
reversed,  and  so  striking  a  coincidence  and  harmony  of  mean- 
ing, in  so  many  independent  passages,  be  supposed  to  exist 
without  a  cause.  Particular  errors  may  no  doubt  be  de- 
tected in  the  argument,  and  individual  passages,  viewed  out 
of  their  relations,  may  be  made  to  admit  another  possible 
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sense.  But  that  a  fair  and  comprehensiye  view  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  can  be  made  to  lead  to  a  result  opposite  to 
the  one  here  maintained,  1  shall  not  think  possible,  until  I 
see  it  done ;  and  there  are  no  new  and  undiscovered  means 
for  doing  it.  The  facts  all  lie  within  a  given  and  definite 
compass,  and  they  can  easily  be  placed  before  the  minds  of 
all.  If  any  that  bear  on  the  case  have  been  omitted,  it  can 
easily  be  shown.  If  not,  then  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
principles,  on  which  this  argument  rests,  are  unsound,  or  that 
they  have  not  been  accurately  applied,  and  1  am  not  aware 
that  either  of  these  things  can  be  done. 

The  argument,  from  the  usage  of  the  writers  of  Alexan- 
drine Greek  is  now  at  an  end.  Other  considerations,  as  it 
regards  this  part  of  the  subject,  still  remain  ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  them  will  be  deferred  till  the  leading  objections  to 
this  view  shall  claim  our  attention. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  view  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers. • 

I  appeal  to  them,  not  because  I  think  that  their  opinions, 
on  questions  of  interpretation,  or  sacred  philology,  are  of 
much  weight,  for  it  is  well  known  to  all,  either  that  their 
attainments  in  biblical  literature  were  small,  or  that  their 
principles  of  philology  were  to  a  great  extent  fluctuating  or 
unsound.  Nor  do  I  appeal  to  them,  because  I  deem  their 
theological  opinions  of  peculiar  weight.  They  deserve, 
indeed,  a  respectful  attention,  and  are  of  great  use  in  investi* 
gating  the  history  of  opinions.  Moreover  they  often  furnish 
rich  and  valuable  materials  for  thought.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  desperate  than  the  attempt  to  make  a  regular  and 
harmonious  svstem  of  truth  from  their  works.  The  sentence 
of  Milton  on  them  is  well  known  ;  and  though,  if  left  un- 
balanced by  other  considerations,  it  would  produce  undue 
neglect,  yet  it  is  essentially  based  on  truth.  But  I  refer  to 
them,  simply  as  furnishing  facts  in  the  history  of  language, 
and  it  will  be  my  object  to  show  that  these  facts  are  such  as 
would  naturally  flow  from  the  truth  of  the  view  which  1 
have  given. 

My  position  then  is  this :  if  we  admit  that  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  xadoQi^a  was  the  import  of  ^anti^ia,  taking  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  rite,  and  looking  at  the  laws  of 
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the  mind  and  the  natural  course  of  thought,  we  shall  find 
that  no  view  can  so  well  explain  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them,  and  by  their 
opponents,  of  the  import  and  effects  of  the  rite. 

§  19. 

This  view  shows  how  avayepvam,  to  regenerate,  and  other 
words  of  like  import,  could  easily  become,  with  the  Fathers, 
synonymes  of  ^anti^fD*  That  these  words  did  so  become, 
is  a  notorious  fact,  as  will  presently  be  jproved,  but  a  satis- 
factory reason  is  not  commonly  assigned.  The  true  reason 
appears  to  be  this :  xo^o^i^ca,  and  of  course  ^anti^ia,  in  its 
spiritual  sense,  is  in  fact  a  synonyme  of  avayepfuia ; — for 
what  is  it  to  purify  the  spirit,  but  to  regenerate  7  In  fact 
this  very  form  of  speech  is  used  to  denote  this  thing,  Acts 
15:  9.  He  made  no  difference  between  them  and  us, ''  having 
purified  their  hearts  by  faith,"  fa  nurtu  xadctqusag  tag  naQduig  • 
avrtav.  So  too  the  pure  in  heart,  Hadaqoi  ttj  xo^dea,  shall  see 
God,  Matt.  5:  8.  Who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify,  nadaQiari,  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people.  Tit.  2:  J  4.     So  Eph.  5:  26. 

Now  in  a  case  where  analogical  senses  exist,  one  external 
and  material  and  the  other  spiritual,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  run  into  each  other,  and  terms  applied  to  one  be 
applied  to  the  other.  Thus  if  ^antiCta  means  to  purify,  then 
there  is  natural  purification  and  spiritual  purification,  or 
regeneration,  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  use  avay&pva(» 
to  denote  the  latter  idea  and  also  to  transfer  it  to  the  exter- 
nal rite.  And,  at  first,  it  would  be  so  done  as  merely  to  be 
the  name  of  the  rite,  and  not  to  denote  its  actual  efficacy. 
So  in  Justin  Martyr,  ^antil^to  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  at  all  to 
describe  the  rite,  but  avayevvam,  Enuta  ayovtai  ixf  ^/jlodv 
tvda  vdmQ  eazi  xai  roonov  avayerv8ae<ag  6v  ncu  fjfMig  avayBwridri" 
fiev  avayewiovtat :— Then  they  are  brought  by  us  where  there 
is  water,  and  in  the  manner  of  regeneration,  in  which  we 
were  regenerated,  they  are  regenerated  ;  that  is,  in  the  man- 
ner of  baptism,  wherein  we  were  baptized,  they  are  bap- 
tized. Ajid  this  use  was  general  and  familiar,  as  may  be 
fully  seen  in  the  quotations  collected  by  Wall  in  his  history 
of  infant  baptism. 

Now  the  idea  to  immerse  has  no  such  spiritual  and  ana- 
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I 
logical  sense  to  denote  regeneration,  and  of  course  cannot 
explain  such  a  transfer. 

If  it  is  said  that  this  use  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  which  early  prevailed,  I  ask  again,  what 
led  to  its  early  prevalence  ?  To  this  inquiry  no  other  view 
can  give  so  satisfactory  a  reply  as  the  one  which  I  maintain. 

§  20. 

This  view  explains  not  only  the  early  prevalence  of  the 
idea  of  baptismal  regeneration,  but  also  of  the  other  extreme, 
the  entire  denial  of  water  baptism. 

The  facts  are  these.  There  are  two  kinds  of  purification, 
that  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  of  water  ;~one  real  and  effectual, 
the  other  only  a  symbol,  an  external  rite,  and  yet  both  are 
called  by  the  same  name,  purification,  or  baptism. 

Now  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  class  of  texts,  in 
which  the  true  and  spiritual  purification  alone  is  spoken  of^ 
and  a  saving  energy  is  ascribed  to  it ;  as  Eph.  4:  5,  Gal.  3: 
?  27,    1  Cor.  12:  13,   Rom.  6:  3,  4,    Col.  2:  12,   Eph.  5:  26, 

1  Pet.  3:  21,  Titus  3:  6,  John  3:  5.  That  the  external  form 
cannot  be  here  spoken  of,  I  propose  to  show  in  another 
place.  I  refer  to  these  passages  here  to  illustrate  fully  the 
f.  idea. 

But  soon,  what  was  at  first  said  only  of  the  essential 
spiritual  purification,  was  attached  to  the  form,  according  to 
the  uniform  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  sink  from  the 
spirit  to  the  form,  and  thus  made  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  alt  its  train  of  errors.  And  as  one  extreme  begets 
another,  those  who  opposed  this  view  as  too  carnal,  relying 
on  those  passages  where  baptism  denotes  clearly  no  more 
than  a  spiritual  purification,  would  deny  that  the  form  was 
♦  to  be  used  at  all.  In  practice,  words  are  things.  Systems 
grow  out  of  words.  And  a  word  of  a  double  analogical 
sense,  like  purify,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  an  entire 
denial  of  water  baptism  on  the  other  ;  and  that  such  were 
the  results  all  know.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  in  the 
sense  to  immerse,  tends  to  no  such  result,  for  the  spiritual 
sense,  in  this  usage,  has  no  relation  at  all  to  regeneration  or 
purity  in  any  form,  and  denotes,  as  before  stated,  only  to 
overwhelm,  to  oppress.    And  it  deserves  notice,  that  the 
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same  passages,  iiiiiich,  by  this  process  of  sinking  the  spirit- 
ual in  the  natural,  gave  rise  to  the  gross  errors  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  are  still  the  passages  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  concession  of  the  church  that  they  relate  to  the 
external  form,  fill  the  hands  of  the  Campbelhtes,  and  other 
errorists  of  the  like  kind,  with  their  most  powerful  weapons. 

Had  the  word  been  KfudctQi^oa,  so  that  its  analogical  uses 
could  have  been  noticed,  and  its  real  import  felt,  the  root  of 
the  error  would  have  been  seen.  But  by  using  the  word 
baptize,  as  a  technics  the  eye  has  been  entirely  blinded  to 
the  laws  which  influenced  the  mind  in  its  original  use.  And, 
until  that  class  of  passages,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tbmal  regeneration  sprung,  is  restored  to  theu*  original,  true 
and  spiritual  sense,  the  occasions  of  this  pernicious  error  can 
never  be  thoroughly  eradicated  from  the  Christian  church. 

Hence  I  do  not  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  usage  of  avaysif^ 
j^atti,  as  a  synonyme  of  fiafni^m,  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  as  some  do, — but  rather  believe  that  the  natural 
and  early  use  of  this  word  to  denote  the  rite,  and  a  false  ap* 
plication  of  certain  texts  to  it,  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self,  and  that,  when  this  doctrine  was  established,  the  whole 
range  of  language  pertaining  to  regeneration  passed  over  to 
the  rite,  as  ^09^,  qtantafwg,  naXiyyewufsuL,  Oeoyspveiua,  avaaihur 
<n^;— that  IS,  light,  illumination,  regeneration,  the  divine 
generation,  a  new  creation.    Hence  also  qDcoiri^io,  to  baptize. 

§  21. 

Besides  this  general  reasoning  from  well  known  facts,  there 
is  also  philological  proof  that  the  word  was  often  used  by 
the  Fathers  in  the  sense  v^da^^fsi.  That  the  other  sense  also 
occurs  I  need  not  deny ;  for  they  were  originally  formed 
rather  in  the  school  of  classic,  than  of  Alexandrine  Greek. 
In  their  case  two  currents  met,  and  we  are  not  to  look  so 
much  for  universally  consistent  use,  as  for  evidence  that  the 
Alexandrine  current  did  mingle  in  the  stream.  Hence  I 
remark, 

1.  The  earlier  Christian  writers  do  not  so  often  use  the 
word  ^afiTi^o},  as  some  synonyme  derived  from  the  sense  to 
purify,  as  avayewata,  as  before  stated.  Nor  do  they  fix  the 
mind  on  the  idea  immerse,  but  on  purification,  and  use  such 
paraphrases  as  denote  it.    Thus,  after  the  passage  of  Justin 
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Martyr  already  quoted,  he  says,  in  describing  the  mode  of 
regeneration  or  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Xovtqov  noiovrr ai,  they  wash 
or  purify  them. 

2.  They  often  use  ^uTnuriiog  in  the  legal  and  sacrificial 
sense,  so  as  to  exclude  any  idea  but  HaOoLQujfiog.  So  Chrysos- 
tom,  Horn.  33,  says,  *'  He  calls  his  cross  and  death,  a  cup  and 
baptism, — a  cup,  because  he  readily  drank  it ;  baptism,(/3a7r7r4r- 
fWf,)  because  by  it  he  purified,  exadij^ep,  the  world  ;**  that  is, 
he  calls  it  purification^  because  by  it  he  purified  the  world, 
in  which  case  the  sense  is  sacrificial,  he  made  atonement  for 
the  world, — and  the  reason  assigned  depends,  for  all  its 
force,  on  giving  to  ^anttafiog  the  sacrificial  sense  nadaQurfiog. 
I  do  not  quote  this,  nor  the  following  passages,  because  I 
believe  that  he  assigns  the  true  reason,  but  simply  to  illus- 
trate his  use  of  language. 

So  Theophylact,  on  Matt.  20:  22,  23,  says,  "  He  calls  his 
death  ^aanaiJiov  tag  xadaQtMOP  orra  narttav  tifitov ;  as  making  a 
purification,  or  expiation  for  all  of  us,"  where  the  whole 
force,  as  before,  rests  on  giving  to  ^aTmofiov  the  sacrificial 
sense  xaOaguriJiov,  As  if  he  had  said,  he  calls  his  death  a  pu- 
rification, because  it  was  designed  to  purify  all  of  us.  8o, 
on  Mark  10:  38,  39,  he  says,  *<  He  calls  his  cross  ^amtafjiov, 
as  about  to  make  a  purification  for  sins,"  xaOoQixTfiov  twv 
ofiOL^uai'..  Here  the  sacrificial  sense  is  still  more  evident, 
and  undeniable,  and  requires  ^aTrzujfiov  to  mean  xadoQicfAov^ 
as  before.  Many  other  passages  of  a  like  kind  could  be  ad- 
duced, but  it  is  needless. 

3.  They  sometimes,  in  describing  the  rite,  use  aadai^fa  or 
xadoQi^oo  alone.  Thus  Gregory-Nazianz.  says,  oxpei  xadatQO" 
fM^ov  Ifiaow  B»  T(p  loQdavd  jfip  ^iMpf  yiadojQCfiv  fiaXXor  ds  eyvi^ov 
ta  11}  xadaqoEi  ta  idara — ov  yaq  dtj  avtog  edei.ro  xadoQaecag  6  ai- 
Q(ov  Ttjv  ofiaqtiav  tov  xoafiov ;  that  is,  thou  shalt  see  Jesus  puri- 
fied, i.  e.  baptized,  in  the  Jordan,  with  my  purification,  i.  e. 
baptism,  or  rather,  sanctifying  the  waters,  by  his  purification: 
for  he  did  not  need  purification  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Here  ^anri^fa  is  not  used  at  all  in  describing  the 
rite,  and  in  its  place  is  tised  xaOaiQio  and  its  derivatives,  both 
in  a  moral  and  sacrificial  sense. 

Again,  '*  He  who  can  take  away  the  sins  of  others,"  6v 
TOLdaQijuov  8P8Ma  em  ta  vafiara  eqj(srai,  a)Jk  more  dwafuv  avroig  bp^ 
Oei^cu  TioOa^intiPf  does  not  come  to  the  water  for  the  sake  of 
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k  being  purified  himself,  but  to  impart  to  it  a  purifying 

c  power. 

^  Here,  as  before,  I  do  not  Touch  for  the  truth  of  the  ideas. 

They  are  pregnant  with  superstition.    From  the  notion  that 
Christ,  at  his  baptism,  gave  to  the  water  a  purifying  power, 
r.  came  the  idea  of  holy  water,  and  of  a  mysterious  influence 

\  or  presence  in  the  water  of  baptism,  which  is  a  constituent 

^  part  of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.     Still  the 

,  passages  are  of  no  less  importance  in  showing  the  use  of 

words  ;  and  for  this  alone  I  quote  them. 

It  would  be  of  no  avail,  here,  to  say  that  the  Fathers  did 
in  fact  immerse  ;  this  could  not  decide  that  purify  was  not 
the  sense, — and  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  of  them 
use  the  word  ^ann^oD  to  denote  the  act  of  immersion  in  baptism, 
it  would  avail  nothing.  It  would  only  prove  inconsistent  usage. 
But  in  the  confluence  of  classical  and  Alexandrine  Greek, 
after  the  days  of  Christ,  and  in  writers  so  various  and  so 
multifarious,  we  are  not  to  took  for  consistent  usage.  It  is 
enough  that  we  find  the  usage  claimed.  We  should  rather 
expect  a  transition  from  the  original  ideas  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers,  through  a  period  of  inconsistent  usage,  till, 
as  the  form  usurped  the  place  of  the  spirit,  and  a  supersti- 
tious efiicacy  was  attached  to  immersion,  the  original  sense 
would  disappear,  and  the  name  of  the  form  alone  remain,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  expect  to  find  in  the  Fathers  a  correct  philosoph- 
ical  account  of  the  origin  or  progress  of  their  own  errors. 
They  assign  different,  and  often  inconsistent  reasons  for  the 
usages  of  language  already  adverted  to.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  I  have  the  facts  before  me,  and  the  laws  of  the 
mind  to  explain  them.  They  are  just  such  as  1  should  ex- 
pect, on  the  supposition  that  the  original  religious  sense  of 
^anri^o}  was  i(a0aQi^<a, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Dei«m. 

By  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Pro£  TheoL,  Thed.  Sem.,  Bangor,  He. 

By  Deism  is  meant  that  form  of  religion,  which  admits  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  denies  that  he  has  made 
a  supernatural  revelaticm  of  his  truth  and  will  to  mankind, 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  other  words,  it  is  that  form  of  religion 
which,  while  it  admits  the  Divine  existence,  denies  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Of  Deism,  as  of  most  other  forms  of  error,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees.  There  are  those,  lyho  professedly  and  openly 
discard  revelation,  avowing  that  its  claims  to  have  come  from 
God  are  without  foundation.  There  are  others,  who,  while 
they  do  not  professedly  discard  the  Bible,  are  yet  its  real 
opposers  and  enemies.  They  secretly  reproach  it,  en- 
deavor to  undermine  it,  and  labor  to  turn  its  doctrines 
into  ridicule  and  contempt.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  second 
class  of  Deists  has  been  much  more  numerous,  in  modern 
times,  than  the  first. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  men,  who  fall  fairly  within 
the  ranks  of  Infidelity,  who,  while  they  admit  that  the  Bible 
contaiiis  a  revelation  from  Gkxl,  still  leave  it  to  each  individ- 
ual to  determine  what,  and  how  much,  this  revelation  is.  It 
is  not  the  whole  Bible,  but  is  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  to  judge  for  himself,  what  por- 
tions of  it  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  Divine  6ri^n,  and  what 
not.  A  principle  such  as  this  amounts  obviously  to  a  species 
of  infidelity ;  since  it  is  a  manifest  rejection  of  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life.  One 
person  sets  aside  this  passage  as  constituting  no  part  of  the 
revelation,  and  another  that ;  and  we  need  a  new  Bible,  to 
inform  us  what  parts  of  the  Old  are  to  be  received,  amd 
what  rejected. 

In  presenting  a  brief  account  of  discussions  relative  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  have  no  occasion 
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to  go  farther  back  than  to  the  first  ago  of  Christianity.  The 
Jews  were  a  people  by  themselves.  They  held  their  Scrip* 
tures  as  a  sacred  deposit,  which  they  were  to  keep,  rather 
than  circulate  ;  and  the  surrounding  nations  were  either  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  these  Scriptures,  or  they  held  them  in  so 
much  contempt,  as  to  enter  into  no  controversy  respecting 
them.  The  ancient  idolaters  would  all  have  rejected  the 
Jewish  Scriptures ;  or,  at  best,  would  have  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  responses  of  their  own  oracles,  and  the 
dreamings  of  their  own  diviners,  but  previous  to  the  Christian 
era,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  considerable  contro- 
versy respecting  them. 

Near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  Josephus  published  his 
Antiquities  at  Rome.  They  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  of  making  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  acquainted  with  their  history.  But  some  ofthe  learned 
Greeks,  who  read  the  books  of  Josephus,  were  very  incred- 
ulous as  to  his  statements ;  and  entered  into  formal  contro- 
versy with  him  on  the  subject.  Their  writings  are  now  lost; 
but  a  triumphant  refutation  of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Jose- 
phus, is  extant.  His  two  books  against  Apion,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  calumnies,  not  only  of  Apion,  but  of  several  oth- 
ers, and  demonstrates;  from  the  early  records  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  and  Phenicians,  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrews,  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  learning  of 
Josephus,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  people. 

The  earliest  enemies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  the 
Jews  and  heathens.  With  the  Jewish  unbelievers,  several 
of  the  early  fathers  engaged  in  controversy.  The  dialogue 
of  Justin  with  Trypho,  the  Jew,  is  still  extant,  in  which  the 
former  endeavors  to  prove  to  the  latter,  from  the  writings  of 
the  Jewish  prophets,  that  the  Messiah  has  comcy  and  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Pagans  against  the  Christians  were 
directed,  not  so  much  to  discredit  their  writings,  as  to  defame 
their  characters,  and  destroy  their  lives.  Because  these 
Christians  had  no  images  among  them,  and  refused  to  wor^ 
ship  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  they  were  charged  with  athe- 
ism. And  because  they  were  constrained  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  to  hold  their  meetings  in  private,  and  often, 
in  the  night  season,  they  were  accused  of  practising  in  them 
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the  most  foul  and  horrible  crimes.  To  refute  these  calum- 
nies, and  stay  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  was  the  object  of 
most  of  the  Apologies  for  the  Christian  faith  which  were  early 
written.  SeTeral  of  these  Apologies,  particularly  those  of 
Justin,  Tertullian,  and  M inucius  Felix,  we  have  in  our  hands, 
and  they  should  be  diligently  pondered  by  every  Christian 
student.  Next  to  the  writingB  of  the  Apostles,  they  furnish 
the  best  exposition,  and  the  most  authentic  monument,  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

The  first  of  the  heathen  philosophers  who  entered  into 
formal  controversy  with  the  ancient  Christians,  was  Celsus, 
an  Epicurean,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  His  work  against  Christianity,  which  he  entitled 
"  The  True  Word,"  is  irrecoverably  lost,  except  so  much  of 
it  as  may  be  extracted  from  the  reply  of  Orisen,  which  was 
published  almost  a  hundred  years  after  Celsus  was  dead. 
Enough  of  it,  however,  remains,  to  give  us  a  pretty  full  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  work.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  frivo- 
lous objections,  and  much  ridicule  and  i>eproach,  he  bears  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our  sacred 
books,  and  to  some  of  the  more  material  facts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture history.  He  speaks  of  the  Pentateuch  as  an  acknowl- 
edged writing  of  Moses.  He  was  familiar  with  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  represents  them  as  having  a  Divine 
authority  among  Jews  and  Christians.  He  not  only  admits, 
but  insists^  that  the  GU>spels  were  written  by  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  "From  your  own  writings  ye  have  these 
things.  We  make  use  of  no  other  witness.  '  Ye  fall  in 
your  own  snare."  He  admits  that  our  Saviour  performed 
many  miracles,  though,  like  most  of  the  idolaters  of  that  age, 
he  ascribes  them  to  magic.  "  Supposing  these  things  to  be 
wrought  by  him,  they  are  of  the  same  nature  vrith  the  works 
of  enchanter Sf  and  of  them  who  have  learned  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  work  of  Celsus  as  one 
of  great  interest  to  the  Christian  student.  It  furnishes  a 
most  important  link  in  that  strong  chain  of  evidence,  which 
goes  to  establish  the  authenticity  and  Divine  authority  of  our 
sacred  books. 

Cotemporary  with  Celsus  was  the  Greek  critic  and  satir- 
ist, Lucian.  He  satisfied  himself  with  ridiculing  the  Chris- 
tians, without  any  very  serious  attempts  at  opposition. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  next  century  flourished  Porphyry, 
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a  learned  eclectic  philosopher  and  voluminous  author. 
He  published  a  work  in  opposition  to  the  Christians,  in 
fifteen  books,  which  was  replied  to,  at  great  lengthy  by 
Methodius,  Eusebius  the  historian,  and  Apollinaris  of  Lao* 
dicea.  Through  the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  of  the  Christian 
Emperors,  particularly  of  Theodosius,  the  work  of  Porphyry 
was  suppressed  and  extirpated,  so  that  no  copies  of  it  were 
left.  We  can  juds^e  of  it,  therefore,  only  from  some  scat- 
tered fragments,  which  may  be  collected  from  Eusebius,  Je- 
rome, and  other  ancient  writers.  It  seems  that  Porphyry 
had  strong"  objections  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  These 
productions  were  ^o  remarkable,  and  had  been  so  remarka- 
bly fulfilled,  that  Porphyry  insisted,  in  opposition  to  tho 
strongest  historical  proofs,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  must  have 
been  written  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  after 
the  principal  events  purporting  to  be  foretold  in  it,  had  been 
accomplished. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak  (the  middle  and  lat- 
ter part  of  the  third  century),  when  Christianity  had  made 
great  progress,  and  was  exciting  attention  and  interest  every 
where,  numerous  heathen  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  tooK 
up  their  pens  in  earnest  to  refute  it ;  but  in  most  instances, 
not  onlv  their  works,  but  their  names  have  perished  I  I  shall 
notice  but  two  or  three  of  them — ^the  only  ones,  however,  of 
whose  writings  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Hierocles  nourished  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  was  a  principal  adviser  and  promoter  of  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Not  content  with  destroying  the  inno- 
cent Christians,  hp  took  up  his  pen  to  oppose  and  revile 
them.  He  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
destroy  themselves,  by  means  of  their  numerous  self-contra- 
dictions. He  reviled  the  Apostles  as  ignorant  and  illiterate 
propagators  of  falsehood,  some  of  whom  got  their  livelihood 
by  fishing.  He  does  not  deny  our  Saviour's  miracles,  but 
supposes,  with  Celsus,  that  they  were  performed  by  magic ; 
alleging  that  Apollonius  Tyanseus  was  as  great  a  magician 
and  miracle-worker  as  he.  In  proof  of  this,  Hierocles  abridged 
and  republished  a  life  of  Apollonius,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously written  by  Philostratus,  an  Athenian. 

As  much  was  said  of  this  Apollonius,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  here  speak,  and  as  he  has  been  referred  to  by  in- 
fidels in  modern  times  as  the  rival  and  compeer  of  our  Sav- 
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iour,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  a  brief  account  of 
him.  He  was  l)orn  at  Tyana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  He  early  joined 
himself  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  faithfully  practised  all  the 
requisite  austerities,  in  order  to  an  initiation  into  that  com- 
munity. He  endeavored  to  imitate  Pythagoras  as  closely  aa 
possible,  and  like  him  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands. 
At  length,  he  established  himself  at  Ephesus,  and  there 
gathered  a  school  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Pythago- 
rean college.  He  practised  magical  arts,  and  professed  to 
have  much  intercourse  with  the  gods  ;  but  the  wonders  re- 
corded of  him,  and  the  stories  which  he  told,  are  so  abso- 
lutely incredible  and  ridiculous,  as  to  render  him  entirely 
unworthy  of  confidence.  Thus  he  affirms,  that  the  Bramins 
of  India,  among  whom  he  travelfed,  keep  tubs  full  of  raioj 
wind,  and  thunder,  constantly  by  them,  which  they  bestow 
upon  their  friends,  or  inflict  upon  their  enemies,  according  to 
their  pleasure — that  the  earth  swells  and  rolls,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  only  with  the  touch  of  a  Bramin's  wand ; 
— that  at  the  feasts  of  the  Bramins,  there  is  no  need  of  ser- 
vants, since  the  chairs,  stools,  pots,  cups,  dishes  and  plates 
understand  every  one  its  own  office,  and  move  spontaneously, 
hither  and  thither,  as  the  case  requires.  He  asserts  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  found,  in  one  country,  the  women 
half  black  and  half  white ;  in  another,  a  nation  of  pigmies, 
living  underground  ;  in  another,  apes  as  large  as  men,  and  a 
kind  of  beasts  which  had  faces  like  men,  and  bodies  like 
lions.  In  another  country  which  he  visited,  he  found  wool 
growing  out  of  the  ground  like  grass,  and  dragons  as  plenty  as 
sheep  in  other  places.  Apollonius  pretended  to  be  familiar, 
not  only  with  all  the  languages  of  men,  but  also  with  those 
of  beasts  and  birds ;  which  gift  he  assures  us  he  acquired 
instantly,  in  consequence  of  eating  a  dragon's  heart.  Such 
are  some  of  the  narrations  of  Apollonius ;  all  gravely  related 
by  his  veracious  biographer  ;  and  this  is  the  man  whom  un- 
believers, in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  have  undertaken 
to  hold  up,  as  the  compeer  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

I  shall  notice  but  another  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity, and  this  is  the  Emperor  Julian.  This  man  was  born,  A. 
D.  331,  and  educated  among  the  Christians^  He  was  a  ne- 
phew of  Constantine  the  great,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  became  sole  Emperor  of  Rome.    In  the  time 
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of  his  prosperity,  Julian  renounced  the  Christian  faith,  be* 
came  bigotedly  attached  to  the  Pagan  theology,  and  near 
the  close  of  life  published  a  book,  with  the  design  of  over- 
throwing Christianity.  Like  most  who  had  preceded  him  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  Julian  admits  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  and  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour,  and  ui^s  various  objections  drawn  from  the 
books  themselves.  These  objections  were  replied  to,  at  great 
lengtl),  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

From  the  death  of  Julian,  which  took  place,  A.  D.  86d« 
there  was  no  longer  any  organized  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  no  writer  of  any  note 
appeared  in  opposition  to  Christianity  for  the  next  thousand 
years.  The  Christian  world  was  agitated  with  various  inter- 
nal controversies ;  but  the  great  controversy  respecting  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  was  permitted  to  slumber. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were  those  in  Italy,  who 
were  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but 
whether  they  were  Deists,  or  Atheists,  or  what  form  their 
infidelity  assumed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  complaints  were  again  made  of 
Deists  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and 
Crermany.  Among  these,  we  find  the  name  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Leo  X.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  tliat  he 
*'  considered  the  Christian  religion  a  fable,  though  a  very 
gainful  one.^  Another  of  the  mfidels  of  this  age  was  that 
impersonation  of  vanity,  and  of  literary  and  me<£cal  quack- 
ery, Paracelsus. 

The  first  in  the  ranks  of  English  Deists,  who  have  appeared 
in  modem  times,  was  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  Baron  of  Cher- 
bury.  He  published  his  book,  de  VeritaUf  in  the  year  1624, 
and  several  works  subsequent  to  this,  in  all  of  which  he  as- 
serts the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of 
the  religion  of  nature.  This  universal  religion  he  reduces  to 
the  five  following  articles :  "  1.  There  is  one  Supreme  God. 
2.  He  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3.  Piety  and  virtue  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  his  worship.  4.  If  we  repent  of 
our  sins,  God  will  pardon  them.  5.  There  is  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments." 

Lord  Herbert  is  represented  as  bemg  himself  an  amiable, 
moral  man  ;  although  the  morality  which  he  inculcated  was 
of  a  very  loose  character.    In  his  book  de  Veritate^  he  in- 
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siflts  that  those  are  not  to  be  condemned,  who  are  urged  to 
sin  by  any  thing  growing  out  of  their  particular  bodily  con- 
stitution, more  than  a  dropsical  person  is  to  be  condemned  for 
immoderate  thirst. 

With  ail  his  philosophy.  Lord  Herbert  was  not  wholly  free 
from  the  charge  of  superstition.  When  he  had  prepared  his 
book  de  Veritate^  he  was  still  uncertain  whether  to  publish 
it ;  and  he  prayed  to  €k)d,  that  if  it  was  his  will  the  book 
should  be  published,  he  would  deign  to  give  him  a  sign  from 
heaven*  "  Immediately,''  he  says,  ''  I  received  a  sign.  A 
loud  though  gentle  noise  came  forth  from  the  heavens,  (for 
it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,)  which  so  cheered  and  comfort- 
ed me,  that  I  could  but  regard  my  petition  as  granted. 
Whereupon  I  resolved  to  print  my  book." — Thus  this  im- 
pugner  of  all  revelation  professed  to  have  received  a  direct 
revelation,  and  to  have  been  governed  by  it  in  an  important 
question  of  duty. 

.  Charles  Blount  was  a  follower  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  one  of  his  books.  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  Philostratus*  life  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  with 
'Notes,  designing  to  hold  him  up  as  a  rival  magician  and 
worker  of  miracles,  in  opposition  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Blount  became  desperately  in  love  with  his  own  sister-in-law, 
and  wished  to  marry  her ;  and  because  she  refused  him,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  about  the  year  1690. 

Of  Hobbes,  some  notice  was  taken  in  a  previous  article. 
I  regard  him  as  rather  an  Atheist,  than  a  Deist. — The  same 
may  be  said  of  Toland,  who  lived  at  about  the  same  time 
with  Hobbes.  He  published  a  work,  entitled  Pantheisticon, 
in  which  he  avows  himself  an  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza,  which  really  acknowledges  no  God  but  the  uni- 
verse. He  published  another  work,  called  Amyntot\  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament  have  as  high  claims  to  be  considered  of  Divine 
authority,  as  any  of  those  belonging  to  the  canon. 

Among  the  infidels  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  appeared 
successively  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  Collins,  Wool- 
ston,  Tindall,  Morgan,  Neville,  Harrington,  Chubb,  DodweD, 
Hume,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  more  recently,  Gibbon  and 
Thomas  Paine. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  published  his  characteristics  in  the  year 
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ITlly  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  at  concealment, 
his  opposition  to  Christianity  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  after  having  done  more  than 
almost  any  other  man  to  corrupt  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  having  ruined  his  own  health  by  a  life  of  debauchery, 
became  at  length  a  hopeful  penitent  and  convert,  and  ended 
his  days  a  very  decided  believen  Among  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  a  request  and  an  injunction,  that  all  bis  profane 
and  lewd  writings  should  be  burned. 

Anthony  Collins  published  a  discourse  on  Free  Thinking, 
in  1707;  and  afterwards  a  book  entitled, '^  The  Grounds  am 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion."  In  this  latter  work,  he 
allows  Christianity  no  other  foundation  than  the  alkgoricctl^ 
or  (as  he  understood  it)  the  false  sense  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phecies. 

Woolston  published  several  discourses  on  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  alle- 
gorical sense  of  Scripture,  he  endeavors  utterly  to  destroy 
the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels.  He  asserts 
that  the  four  gospels,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  are  ''  full  of 
improbabilities,  incredibilities,  and  gross  absurdities;  that 
they  are  like  GuUiverian  tales  of  persons  and  things  which, 
out  of  the  romance,  never  had  a  being ;  that  neither  the 
Fathers,  the  Apostles,  nor  Jesus  himself  ever  intended  that 
his  miracles  should  be  taken  in  the  literal,  but  in  the  mysti* 
cal  and  parabolical  sense."  He  casts  base  and  scurrilous 
reflections  on  the  character  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  yet 
he  charges  the  bishop  of  London  with  ignorance  or  mahce, 
in  representing  him  as  a  promoter  of  infidelity.  Woolston 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

Dr.  Tindall  discovered  his  infidelity,  in  a  work  entitled, 
^  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;"  in  which,  though  he 
pretends  a  high  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  he  uses  his 
utmost  efforts  to  discard  all  revelation^  as  useless  and  need- 
less, and  sets  himself  to  expose  and  subvert  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Those  who  wish  for 
positive  precepts  in  religion,  Tindall  honors  with  the  name 
of  Demonists,  representing  them  as  enemies  to  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  even  below  the  brutes. 

Another  attempt  against  religion  was  made  in  England  by 
Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  book  entitled,  <<  The  Moral  Philosopher." 
Though  he  professes  himself  a  Christian,  ^ou  the  footing," 
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as  he  says,  **  of  the  New  Testament,"  still,  he  insiouates 
reflections  on  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  endeavors  to 
invalidate  the  attestation  given  to  Christianity,  by  the  bestow- 
ment  of  miraculous  powers.  He  represents  the  apostles  as 
preaching  different  gospels,  and  the  New  Testament  as  a 
jumble  of  inconsistent  religions.  Doctors  Tindall  and  Mor- 
gan honored  themselves  and  their  followers  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Christian  Deists. 

In  the  posthumous  writings  of  Mr.  Chubb,  notwithstanding 
all  his  professions  to  the  contrary,  he  clearly  shows  himself 
an  enemy  to  Christianity.  He  does  not  allow  a  particular 
providence,  or  admit  that  prayer  to  God  is  a  duty.  He 
seems  in  doubt  with  respect  even  to  -a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. He  absolutely  rejects  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but 
expresses  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met. 

In  the  year  1742,  Mr.  Dodwell  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  entitled  ''  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument.** 
Under  the  semblance  of  great  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion, 
he  endeavors  to  show,  that  this  religion  has  no  foundation 
in  reason^  but  rests  on  '*  a  constant  and  particular  revelation 
or  inspiration,  imparted  separately  and  supernaturally  to  each 
individual." 

Near  akin  to  this  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hume,  as 
expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay  on  Miracles.  He 
represents  those  as  **  dangerous  friends  or  disguised  enemies 
to  the  Christian  religion,  who  undertake  to  defend  it  on  the 
principles  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  religion,"  says 
he,  "  IS  founded  on  faiths  not  on  reason^  and  it  is  a  sure 
method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  to  endure."  That  Mr.  Hume  discarded  the 
Christian  revelation,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  probability 
is,  that  he  went  much  farther  than  this,  questioning  even  the 
Divine  existence,  and  laboring  to  subvert  the  deep  founda- 
tions of  morality  and  truth.  He  involved  himself, and  strove 
to  involve  others,  in  a  universal  skepticism. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  vain,  flippant,  arrogant,  out- 
rageous infidel,  though,  like  most  who  preceded  him,  he 
endeavored  to  cloak  his  infidelity  under  professions  of  regard 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Thus,  while  he  tells  us,  in  one 
place,  that  "  genuine  Christianity  is  taught  in  the  gospel"— 
that ''  it  is  the  word  of  God,"  and  as  such  ^  requires  our 
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strict  conformity  to  it,**  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  **  it  is  no  less 
than  blasphemy  to  assert  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  have  been 
divinely  inspired,"  and  that  those  who  attempt  to  justify 
them  are  worse  than  Atheists,  though  they  may  pass  for 
saints."  He  charges  the  Apostle  Paul  with  ''dissimulation, 
falsehood,  and  even  with  madness."  He  asserts  that  PauP« 
**  gospel  was  different  from  that  of  Christ,  and  contradictory* 
to  it ;" — that  "  he  writes  confusedly,  obscurely,  and  unintelli- 
gibly ;" — and  that  where  his  writings  are  intelligible,  "  they 
are  often  absurd,  profane,  and  trifling."  The  real  sentiments 
of  Bolingbroke  were  not  fully  disclosed,  until  the  publication 
of  his  works,  subsequent  to  his  decease. 

The  attacks  of  Gibbon  on  Christianity  were  rather  in  a  way 
of  sneer  and  sarcasm,  than  of  direct  argument  or  assertion. 
It  would  be  hard  to  convict  him  of  palpable  falsehood,  in 
any  of  the  statements  in  his  learned  history  ;  and  yet  his 
statements  are  often  so  discolored,  not  to  say  distorted,  as  to 
have  all  the  efiect  of  falsehood  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  should  be  added  here,  that  as  these  infidel  writers 
appeared,  one  after  another,  on  the  stage,  they  were  met  by 
able  and  successful  opponents,  who  removed  their  objections, 
exposed  their  sophisms,  and  solidly  refuted  their  specious  rea- 
sonings. The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  distin^ 
guished  themselves  in  this  protracted  infidel  controversy : 
Baxter,  Halyburton,  Whitby,  Ward,  Clark,  Warburton, 
Chandler,  Sherlock,  Lardner,  Stackhouse.  Lowman,  Dod- 
dridge, Benson,  Littleton,  Campbell,  Watson,  and  West. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  names  and  works  of  the 
older  English  infidels,  because  on  them  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  opening  a  fountain,  whose  poisonous  streams  have 
deluged  half  Europe.  From  them,  the  virus  was  conveyed 
into  France,  and  from  France  into  Germany,  and  back  again 
into  England,  and  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  of  the 
Lord's  mercies  that  the  foundations  of  religion  and  of  social 
order  have  not,  by  this  means,  been  utterly  subverted. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  until  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, nearly  all  the  infidels  in  the  civilized  world  have 
thought  proper  to  cloak  their  infidelity  under  professions  of 
regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  Thus  did  all  those,  with- 
out an  exception,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  They 
talked  of  the  excellent  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its 
Divine  author.  Instead  of  declaring  themselves  to  be  infi- 
ll* 
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dels,  some  of  them  insisted  that  they  only  were  to  be 
regarded  as  wise  and  consistent  Christians.  They  were 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  by  which  Christianity  had  been 
obscured,  and  laboring  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity. 
Even  Voltaire  "  always  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and 
continued  to  do  so  on  his  death-bed.  He  seldom  enters  into 
direct  and  serious  argument  against  the  gospel,  which  he 
did  iK)t  understand,  but  throws  the  shafts  of  hki  ridicule  all 
around  him,  and  treats  Judaism  with  the  utmost  contempt." 

The  same  also  may  be  said  of  Rousseau.  He  was  first  a 
Protestant,  then  a  Catholic,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant 
again  ;  and  all  this  confessedly  to  answer  a  sinister,  secular 
dosign. 

The  same  policy,  or  rather  hypocrisy,  is  still  practised 
extensively  in  Germany.  Not  a  few  of  the  Christian  teach- 
ers and  theological  professors  of  that  once  favored  land  are 
at  this  moment  Deists,  if  not  Atheists.  One  of  them  tells  us 
that  "tlie  prophets  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own 
brains,  as  divine  revelations."  Another  says,  ''  the  narra- 
tions in  the  New  Testament,  true  or  false,  are  only  suited 
for  ignorant,  uncultivated  minds,  who  cannot  enter  into  the 
evidence  of  natural  religion."  A  third  speaks  of  St.  John's 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  as  "  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  made  up  of  allegories."  A  fourth  glories  in  having  given 
'*  a  little  light  to  St.  Paul's  darkness  ;  a  darkness,"  he  thinks, 
'*  industriously  affected."  A  fifth  represents  Joshua's  account 
of  '*  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  fictitious  ;"  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel as  "  containing  a  multitude  of  falsehoods  ;"  and  Daniel 
as  '*  full  of  stories,  contrived,  or  exaggerated  by  supersti- 
tion." A  sixth  insists,  that  **  God  could  not  have  required 
of  Abraham  so  horrible  a  crime  as  the  ofiering  up  of  his 
son,  and  that  there  can  be  no  palliation  or  excuse  for  this 
pretended  command  of  the  Deity."  A  seventh  explains  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  an  electric 
gust,  and  the  effects  which  followed  as  enthusiasm.  An 
eighth  suggests  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias,  which,  says  he, 
'*  does  not  at  all  disagree  with  the  vehement  and  easily  exas- 
perated temper  of  Peter."  A  ninth  teaches,  that  "  the  Penta- 
teuch was  composed  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  ;  that 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  of  gradual  formation,  accessions  being 
made  to  it  by  superstition  ;  and  that  the  books  of  the  Chroni- 
cles, which  are  filled  with  scraps  and  inconsistencies,  were 
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foisted  into  the  canon  by  some  of  the  priesthood,  who 
"wished  to  exalt  their  own  (Mrder.*'  I  surely  need  not  adduce 
farther  evidence,  that  many  of  the  professed  teachers  of 
religion  in  Germany,  in  the  last  age  and  in  the  present,  are 
no  better  than  infidels. 

I  might  here  advert  to  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  no 
small  part  of  the  educated  Romish  clergy  in  France,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  disguised  infidels.  They 
know  no  other  Christianity  than  that  of  Rome,  and  they 
soon  come  to  adopt  the  sentiment  ot  Leo  Xth,  that  this  is  a 
fable,  though  to  them  a  gainful  one. 

Thomas  Paine  was  one  of  the  first,  in  modem  times,  who 
set  the  example  of  open,  avowed  infidelity.  His  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  political  infidels  of  France,  under 
whose  direction  the  Bible  was  burnt,  in  a  public  square,  by 
the  common  hangman  ;  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  abolished ; 
the  houses  of  public  worship  were  shut  up  ;  the  sacramental 
vessels  were  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  paraded 
through  the  streets  ;  and  an  inscription  was  written  on  the 
gate  of  their  burying-placc,  '*  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 

The  writings  of  Paine,  and  the  example  of  the  revolution- 
ary infidels  of  France,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  this 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurv, 
infidelity  was  decidedly  popular  and  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
the  United  States.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  was 
well  known  to  be  an  infidel.  Dr.  Franklin  was  generally 
believed  to  be  a  secret  supporter  of  the  same  doctrine.  In 
many  of  our  colleges,  infidelity  not  only  existed,  but  triumph- 
ed; in  consequence  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  our 
educated  young  men  came  forth  into  the  world  infidels. 

It  is  said,  in  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Dwight,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  inauguration  to  the  Presidency,  ''  infidelity  was 
decidedly  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  Yale  College.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  students  had  assumed  the 
names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels,  and 
were  more  commonly  known  by  them,  than  by  their  own. 
An  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
Christianity  was  supported  by  authority,  and  not  by  argu- 
ment, and  that  their  instructers  were  afraid  to  meet  the 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  field  of 
open  and  fair  discussion."  This  impression  Dr.  Dwight  took 
care  very  early  and  efifectually  to  dissipate  ;   and  it  is  due  to 
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the  memory  of  this  great  man  to  say,  that  he  did  more,  pro- 
bably, than  any  other  individual,  to  check  the  growth  of 
infidelity  in  this  country. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  lurking  infidelity  still  existing 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  gives  me  pleas* 
ure,  however,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  1  think  there  is  less  of 
it,  than  there  was  forty  years  ago.  Certainly  it  appears 
with  a  less  imposing  aspect — with  a  less  bold  and  open  front. 
It  shuns,  rather  than  seeks  the  light,  and  prefers  to  be  known 
by  some  name  more  respectable  than  its  own.  It  becomes 
those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  enemy  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
Or  perhaps  I  might  better  say,  he  does  not  sleep.  He  merely 
watches  his  opportunity  to  come  forth,  join  battle  under 
more  favoring  auspices,  and  retake  the  strong  holds  from 
which  he  has  been  driven. 

Let  all  those  who  stand  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  be  ready 
for  the  onset.  The  weapons  of  their  warfare  have  been 
often  tested.  Their  shield  and  sword  and  helmet  have  been 
thoroughly  proved.  If  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  gain  any 
new  advantage,  the  fault  will  be  all  their  own. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


Thb  Religious  Character  of  a  Nation  the  Elemkht 

OF  its   PROSPERmr. 
By  ReT.  George  Duffleld,  Pastor  of  Uie  First  Presbyterian  Charch,  Detroit,  Michigiii. 

The  practical  infidelityof  modern  times  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuous,  than  among  our  public  men,  who  have  the 
direction  of  our  great  national  interests.  The  dreamings  of 
this  and  the  other  political  economist  are  heeded,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sober  maxims  inculcated  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.  To  be  swayed  by  the  truths  they  teach,  and  to  avow 
their  influence  on  the  opinions  and  judgments  they  form, 
with  respect  to  the  policy  and  administration  of  the  gov-^ 
emment,  are  accounted  weakness  and  superstition.    The 
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valuable  aid  they  furDisb,  and  the  sound  principles  they  urge, 
for  the  efficient  development  of  the  resources  of  the  coun« 
try,  are  practically  undervalued  and  disbelieved  ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  history  of  nations  is  one  perpetual  con- 
firmation  and  illustration  of  the  great  principles  of  political 
economy  recognised  and  taught  in  them. 

A  thousand  expedients  may  be  adopted  for  the  public 
weal,  but  all  will  prove  abortive,  or  fail  to  secure  permanent 
prosperity,  where  the  religious  character  of  a  people  is  not 
prized  and  fostered.  There  can  be  no  guaranty  for  public 
tranquillity,  whatever  may  be  a  people's  confidence  in  their 
fleets  or  armies,  their  legislation  and  judiciary,  the  policy 
and  efficiency  of  their  administration,  if  the  laws  and  provi« 
dence  of  God  are  disrespected.  An  attentive  observer  can- 
not fail  to  discover  indications  of  evil,  among  the  population 
of  this  land..  The  fears  of  many  are  awake  for  the  future. 
The  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  the  practical  disre- 
spect of  God's  law,  and  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity, 
which  mark  the  si^ns  of  the  times,  cannot  but  excite  solici- 
tude. Under  the  mfluence  of  such  solicitude  the  following 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  religious  character  of  a 
people  is  the  true  element  of  their  prosperity^  and  to  trace 
some  of  the  more  striking  indications  of  dkterioration^  in  this 
respectf  in  the  United  States, 

By  the  religious  character  of  a  people  is  meant  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  true  Christianity.  Other  religions  have 
obtained  credit  in  the  world,  and  shaped  the  character  of  na- 
tions ;  but  none  possess  equal  power  to  promote  the  real 
and  permanent  improvement  of  a  people  : — the  remark  is 
made  in  reference  to  their  temporal  condition.  Christianity 
commends  itself  to  every  class  in  society,  and  is  the  only 
eflectual  means  of  securing  those  healthful  developments  in 
which  true  social  prosperity  consists. 

We  propose  not  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  this  position,  aiming  more  directly  at  the  applica- 
tion ; — but  there  are  two  considerations,  which  every  candid 
reader  will  acknowledge  to  be  conclusive.  If  we  can  show 
that  religion  elevates  the  condition,  and  augments  the  hap- 
piness of  society,  beyond  every  thing  else,  we  have  done  all 
that  can  be  demanded  of  us.  In  what  then,  we  ask,  consists 
the  elevation  and  happiness  of  a  nation  ?  Not  in  the  splen- 
dor of  its  government  7    Not  in  the  grandeur  and  superior 
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refinement  of  its  rulers  ?  Not  in  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
a  privileged  and  noble  class  ?  Not  in  the  security  and  effi- 
cient control  of  a  pamperexl  aristocracy  ?  Not  in  the  strength 
and  glory  of  its  armies  and  navy  ?  These  may  all  be  had, 
as  history  has  proved,  and  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
be  oppressed,  degraded,  corrupt,  and  little  of  domestic  peace 
and  tranquillity  be  known. 

The  elevation  and  happiness  of  society  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  different  families  and 
members  composing  that  society.  Nothing  can  be  effectual 
for  this  end,  which  does  not  enter  the  household  and  the 
heart,  and  contribute  to  produce  and  promote  inteHi^ence, 
order,  contentment  and  industry.  These  form  the  mam  ele- 
ments of  national  prosperity.  Wherever  they  exist  diffusely 
among  the  mass,  there  must  be  both  national  happiness  and 
national  aggrandisement.  We  say  nothing  of  the  tendency 
of  Christianity  to  elevate  and  bless,  as  it  makes  the  subject 
of  its  influence  aspire  to  the  society  of  God,  of  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  of  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  es- 
tate, the  loftiest  intelligences — the  best  society  in  the  universe, 
— as  it  thus,  of  necessity,  expands  and  strengthens  the  mind, 
and  as  it  throws  in  the  radiance  of  hope  and  joy,  by  unfolding 
the  prospect  of  future  scenes,  of  high  and  ennobling  immor- 
tality ;  but  we  speak  only  of  its  improvement  of  men's  tem- 
poral condition. 

Let  the  appropriate  influence  of  religion  find  its  way  into 
the  different  families  that  compose  a  community,  and  there 
you  will  see  the  most  effectual  restraints  imposed  on  discord 
and  strife,  and  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  promote 
order,  intelligence,  contentment  and  industry.  For  be  that 
is  actuated  by  religion  is  afifected  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
fear  of  God  is  a  much  more  powerful  principle  than  the  fear 
of  human  laws,  or  of  the  authorities  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  those  laws.  The  ignorant  and  impoverished  are 
apt  to  feel,  that  the  laws  and  the  government  are  their  ene-^ 
mie8,or  at  any  rate,  that,  while  society  owes  them  a  subsist- 
ence, it  does  by  these  means  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  receiving  it.  So  far  from  having  respect  to  the  general 
order  and  happiness  of  society,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  to  their  selfishness,  and  to  prevent  confusion  and  mischief, 
rapaciousness  and  crime,  the  strong  hand  of  power,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  courts  and  jails,  penitentiaries  and 
military  force,  must  inspire  terror. 
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This  fear  is  not  effectual ;  the  fear  of  God,  however^  is*    It 
accompanies  the  man  affected  by  it  into  all  the  intercourse 
of  life,  and  sheds  its  controlling  influence  over  all  his  conduct. 
When  true  religion  enters  the  cottage  of  the  thief  or  drunk- 
ard, or  the  palace  of  the  proud  oppressor,  it  brings  its  own 
peculiar  energies  to  bear  upon  their  inmates.    It  starts  no 
philosophical  discussions  about  public  morals,  the  comforts 
of  sobriety,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  holding  sacred 
the  rights  of  property,  or  the  necessity  of  civil  government 
for  the  general  weal.    It  takes  a  much  more  direct  method 
to  accomplish  its  ends.    It  asserts  and  exalts  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires,  "  As  ye  would  that  others  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."     It  requires  that  each  man  regard  and 
love  his  neighbor  and  his  brother,  as  himself.    It  pours  out 
the  denunciation  of  Heaven,  and  threatens  with  eternal  dam- 
nation every  one,  both  high  and  low,  who  dares  to  violate  its 
high  behests.    It  imparts  a  few  simple  and  salutary  princi- 
ples, and  engraves  them  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  so  that 
its  subject  can  never  plead  ignorance,  but  carries  with  him« 
through  all  the  varieties  of  human  condition,  and  complicated 
human  relations,  his  guide  and  instructer  in  the  path  of  duty ; 
*'  teaching  us  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly,  in  this  present  evil  world;" 
*'  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magis- 
trates," to  render  unto  all  men  their  dues,  **  tribute  to  whom  trib- 
ute is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to 
whom  honor,  to  owe  no  man>  but  to  love  one  another ;"  ''to 
put  away  all  anger  and  malice,"  envy  and  revenge,  those 
stormy  passions,  which  keep  society  agitated  and  unsettled, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  lying  and  backbiting  and  reviling.  It  is 
obvious  that  nothing  possesses  half  so  much  intrinsic  power,or 
is  so  admirably  and  universally  adapted  to  diffuse  throughout 
the  community  a  love  of  order,  a  respect  for  the  laws,  the 
spirit  of  contentment  and  good-will,  and  the  diligent  efforta 
of  a  healthful  industry, — ^the  very  elements  of  public  pros- 
perity. 

Did  space  permit^  we  could  show  how  religion  meets  man 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  degradation  and  misery^  and, 
speaking  in  the  soft  tones  of  heavenly  mercy,  words  of  peace 
and  encouragement,  inspires  him  with  hope,  and  prompts  him 
to  commence  a  thorough  renovation  of  his  life ; — how  it 
meets,  him  in  his  helplessness,  and  when  through  conscious 
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weakneBA,  attd  fear  of  temptation,  he  scarcely  dares  to  form 
a  resolution  to  change,  it  proffers  its  aid,  directs  him  to  the 
''treasures  of  wisdom,  and  of  strength  laid  up  for  him  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  persuades  him  to  hope  and  believe  there  is  salva- 
tion for  him  ; — how  it  meets  him  in  his  ignorance,  and  when 
he  knows  not  where  to  look,  what  to  do,  in  whom  to  trust, 
or  from  whom  to  take  counsel,  presents,  as  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  steps,  the  mighty  Son  of  God,  on  whom  to 
lean,  and  through  whom  to  escape  from  every  fear  and  foe ; — 
how  it  meets  him  in  his  different  relations,  as  parent,  husband 
child,  brother,  friend,  neighbor  and  subject,  and  vouchsaf- 
ing its  counsel  and  safe  conduct  through  all  the  different  and 
difficult  circumstances  of  his  condition,  assists  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  and  moulds  his  character  after  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ^  against  which  there  is  no  law ;" — and 
how  it  meets  him  in  his  different  trials  and  afflictions ;  the 
difficult  passes  through  life,  and  administers  courage  and 
consolation,  wiping  away  the  tears  of  his  sorrow,  dissipating 
his  anxiety  about  his  own  and  his  family's  welfare,  soothing 
Jiim  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  comforting  him  in  his  afflictionst 
supporting  him  in  his  trials,  fortifying  him  for  disappoint- 
ments, lifting  him  up  in  his  despondency,  exciting  him  with 
the  hope  of  future  good,  dispelling  the  fear  of  death,  throw- 
ing around  him  in  his  dying  moments  the  arms  of  everlasting 
love,  and  pressing  his  spirit  beloved  to  the  bosom  of  his  Hea- 
venly Father. 

There  is  nothing  which  lends  such  a  mighty  helping  pow- 
er to  the  suffering  and  oppressed,  who  with  weary  spirits 
and  decaying  energies,  begin  to  lose  their  patience  and  their 
hope,  while  grappling  with  the  hardships  of  life.    There  is 
nothing  which  can  light  up  the  humble  abode  of  poverty 
with  the  bright  sunshine  of  peace  and  hope,  and  dignify  the 
privations,  toils  and  sufferings  incident  to  penury,  and  brace^ 
with  the  firmness  of  heroic  fortitude,  the  man  who  sees  his 
sciuity  fare  becoming  more  and  more  precarious,  his  chil- 
dren wasting  with  disease,  and  the  partner  of  his  cares  sink* 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  their  trials.    There  is  nothing 
which  can  so  soften  the  rugged,  polish  the  rude,  enlighten 
the  ignorant,  sustain  under  heavy  pressure,  and  direct  under 
circumstances  fraught  with  perplexity.    Where  was  there 
ever  such  a  magic  power  brought  to  bear  upon  a  people  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor?  to  expel  discontent  and 
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gloom  t  to  flubsCitute  peace  for  anxiety,  confidence  for  fear* 
hope  for  despondency,  joy  for  sorrow,  purity  for  {Pollution  7 
Nothing  can  equal  it,  nothing  compensate  it.  It  is  this,  and 
this  alone  that  can  equalize  the  allotments  of  Providence, 
and  place  every  man  in  a  condition  to  rise  to  respectability 
and  happiness. 

Talk  not  of  agrarian  laws,  or  the  eq[ual  distribution  of 
property,  to  improve  the  condition  of  society  1  Suppose  you 
could  fill  the  land  with  faNiilies  of  opulence,  you  could  not 
fill  those  families  with  happiness,  not  even  with  contentment* 
Wealth  has  no  power  to  relieve  from  care,  and  fill  the  home 
and  heart  of  its  possessor  with  bliss.  But  introduce  the  reli« 
gion  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  people,— let  it  enter  the 
households  of  the  poor,  and  inspire  the  tenants  of  the  humble 
cottage,  with  the  hope  of  that  inheritance  which  is  <*  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away ; "  and  teach 
them  how  their  trials,  which  are  comparatively  but  for  a 
.moment,  work  out  for  them  '*a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter*- 
nal  weight  of  glory /'  yea,  that  their  very  poverty  is  proof 
of  His  favor,  who  hath  chosen  them  "rich  in  faith  and  beirs 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  you  do  more  than,  all  the  legislation, 
wisdom  and  philosophy  of  man,  and  the  resources  of  govern- 
ments, can  accomplish,  to  fill  the  land  with  contented  and 
happy  families,  and  ensure  thet  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
consistent  with  a  state  of  moral  discipline. 

Let  the  records  of « history  be  consulted.  Contrast  the 
most  refined  and  brilliant  nations  of  antiquity,  with  those  that 
Christianity'  has  moulded,  and  civilized  by  its  influence,  and 
tell  the  result.  The  splendid  monarchies  and  despotisms  of 
Egypt,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, 
did  indeed  ennoble  and  exalt  the  crown  and  aristocracy,  and 
dazzle  the  earth  with  the  glory  of  their  armies,  the  costliness 
of  their  palaces,  the  wonders  of  their  architecture,  and  the 
richness,  delicacy  and  extravagance  of  their  luxuries ;  but 
they  held  the  mass  of  the  people  oppressed,  degraded,  bru- 
talized, with  little  01'  no  knowledge  of  the  bliss  of  domestic 
life.  Nor  did  the  proud  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  ac- 
complish more.  They  merged  indeed  the  family  in  the  state^ 
and  extinguishing  the  feeling  of  individuality  in  the  para- 
mount and  absorbing  claims  of  the  body  politic,  afibrded  but 
little  opportunity  to  induce  and  cultivate  the  domestic  virtues, 
or  ply  the  means,  or  know  the  sources  of  domestic  happi- 
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ness.  Tfafe  government  was  not  the  guardian  anfiel  of  the 
people's  happiness,  protecting  them  in  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  facilitating  the  development  of  their  powers,  and  the 
attainment  of  their  happiness,  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
but  the  people  were  led  to  sacrifice  their  individual  and  do- 
mestic enjoyments  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  govem- 
ment.  Their  laws  and  public  institutions  tended  not  to 
equalize  and  diffuse  the  means  of  happiness,  but  to  concen* 
trate  the  sacrifices  of  individual  and  domestic  happiness  in 
the  glory  of  the  republic.  And  hence  they  never  could 
perpetuate  their  republics,  or  protect  themselves  against  the 
encroachments  and  ambition  of  aspirants  after  fame  and 
power.  Corruption  and  ignorance  increased,  and  on  the 
ruin  of  public  -morals,  and  amidst  the  prevalence  of  public 
distress,  designing  demagogues,  through  flattery  and  deceit, 
persuaded  them  to  erect  the  despot's  throne. 

We  look  in  vain  to  the  governments  of  earth,  which  have 
not  felt  the  influence,  or  owned  the  authority  of  Christiani- 
tv,  for  any  of  those  great  and  permanent  results,  which  are 
dear  to  every  friend  of  virtue  and  humanity.  What  influ* 
ence  but  that  of  Christianity  has  ever  banished  gross  vices 
from  their  public  haunts,  and  forced  their  perpetrators  to 
hide  them  in  the  darkness  of  secrecy  ?  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  a  wholesome  moral 
education,  for  the  creation  and  endowment  of  hospitals,  in* 
firmaries,  asylums,  houses  of  refuge,  and  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions, which  Christianity  has  scattered  so  profusely  among 
modem  nations,  for  the  relief  and  mitigation  of  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  helpless  and  wretched. 

Where  have  you  found  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  any 
thing  like  the  influence  which  Christianity  has  exerted,  and 
is  still  exerting,  to  eradicate  slavery  from  the  earth,  and 
break  the  yokes  and  fetters  which  cupidity  and  cruelty  had 
forged  ?  It  is  to  Christianity  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
elevation  of  the  female  sex  from  that  degradation*  and  servile 
condition  in 'which  they  wereiield  by  the  ancient  heathen, 
and  are  yet  held  among  anti-Christian  nations ; — for  those 
happy  influences  which  have  meliorated  the  state  of  human 
society,  consecrated  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  husband 
and  wife,  the  parent  and  child,  and  introduce  to  our  firesides 
all  the  virtues  which  sweeten  every  domestic  relationship, 
and  give  endearments  to  home  ;— for  the  laws  vv'faich  pro^ 
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tect  the  weak  from  the  rapacity  of  the  strong,  the  widow 
in  her  solitude,  the  orphan  find  the  fatherless  from  the  ctin- 
niog  and  arts  of  those  who  would  rob  them  of  their  rights, 
and  for  that  sound  healthful  public  opinion  which  alone  can 
furnish  an  effectual  guaranty  against  the  evils,  infallibly  and 
abundantly  resulting  from  the  disrespect  of  oaths,  the  venali- 
ty of  of  judges,  the  violation  of  public  pledges,  the  treachery 
of  public  servants,  the  default  of  public  officers,  the  reck- 
lessness of  corrupt  legislation,  the  chicanery  of  the  bar,  the 
subserviency  of  public  functionaries,  the  selfishness  of  mer- 
cenary individuals,  the  cupidity  of  swindlers,  and  the  dis- 
honesty and  vindictiveness  of  monied  corporations. 

**  If  you  are  in  search  of  the  attributes  which  give  dignity 
to  a  state,"  says  an  eloquent  divine,  '<  of  the  virtues  whicn 
shed  a  lustre  and  loveliness  over  families,  give  value  to  what  is 
magnificent  in  enterprise,  refined  in  civilization,  lofty  in  eth- 
ics, admirable  in  jurisprudence,  you  never  think  of  turning  to 
any  but  a  Christianized  territory,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
signal  exhibition ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  Christianity  but 
gains  a  footing  on  tlie  territories  of  heathenism,  there  is  a 
distinct  improvement  in  whatever  tends  to  exalt  a  nation 
and  bring  comfort  and  respectability  to  its  households."*  It 
has  ever  proved  itself  to  be  the  ^' great  civilizer  of  nations, 
the  great  heightener  of  morals,  the  soother  of  the  afflicted, 
the  patron  of  the  destitute,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed.  Of 
a  nation  under  its  control,  and  by  whom  its  restraints  are 
reverenced  and  cherished,  it  may  well  be  said,  ''  Happy  is 
the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case,  yea,  happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  ttie  Lord." 

Is  this  the  happiness  of  our  nation  7  We  have  reason  to 
bless  God  that  we  yet  feel  the  benefit  of  those  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, of  those  influences  and  customs,  of  those  conser- 
vative maxims  and  social  morals,  and  of  that  healthful  public 
opinion,  which  are  peculiar  to  Christianity.  We  have  reason 
too  to  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  God  who  has  done  such 
great  things  for  us  has  not  yet  cast  us  off.  Bdt  while  we 
rejoice,  we  have  much  cause  to  do  it  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. For  while  it  is  demonstrable,  that  Christianity  alone 
secures  permanent  prosperity,  and  the  highest  amount  of 
happiness  to  a  nation, — that  the  righteousnessit  teaches  ex- 
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alts  a  nation, — and  that  the  sin  it  reproves  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence,  which 
nieets  us  at  every  turn,  that  the  conservative  influences, 
and  restraints  of  Christianity,  among  our  population,  have 
been  greatly  impaired. 

We  look  back  to  the  days  of  our  infancy  and  admire  the 
heroic  virtues  and  Christian  integrity  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  the  happy  adaptation  of  their  laws  and  manners  for  the 
rapid  and  amazing  developments,  which  have  placed  us,  like 
the  young  giant  in  the  first  vigor  of  his  manhood,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Would  that  no  sym(>toms  of  disease 
had  made  their  appearance  I  The  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  our. beloved  country,  however,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  uneasiness  and  fears  of  every  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist,  who  feels  that  the  religious  character  of  a  people 
is  the  true  element  and  best  guaranty  of  their  public  pros* 
perity. 

"We  are  indeed  aware,  that  political  men  are  apt  to  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  what  they  call  the  croakings  of  the 
pulpit  or  the  alarms  of  prophets  and  seers.  But  moral  causes 
can  be  traced,  with  as  much  certainty  to  their  results,  as 
physical ;  and  to  shut  the  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  where  dan- 
gers threaten,  is  only  one  among  the  many  indications  which 
the  history  of  ages  has  proved,  are  always  given  of  an  ap- 
proaching crisis.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  discover  that  the 
religious  character  of  a  people  suffers  injciry,  that  the  great 
barriers  which  Christianity  rears  against  the  spreading  of 
corruption  are  broken  do^n,  and  that  her  appropriate  and 
efficient  influence  to  enlighten,  purify  and  bless  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  are  impaired,  must  we  anticipate  "  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  treading  down,  and  of  perplexity." 

In  applying,  therefore,  the  truth  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  this  nation, 
we  feel  that,  however  painful  may  be  the  task,  it  is  one  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  grateful  for  what  we  yet  enjoy,  and  to  evince 
that  gratitude  by  our  anxious  efforts  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  further  deterioration.  What  then  are  the  great  public 
indications  observable,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  dishon- 
ored, if  not  disowned,  that  God,,  the  blessing  of  whose  provi- 
dence is  the  only  sufficient  bulwark  of  our  safety  ?  In  other 
words,  are  there  any  vices  or  states  of  public  feeling  and 
sentiment  among  us,  which  are  at  war  with  the  genial  and 
protective  influences  of  Christianity  ? 
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In  detailing  the  prevalent  crimes  which  peril  oar  prosperi- 
ty,  and  subject  us  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  our  attention 
shall  be  confined  io  those  which  characterize  either  the  great 
mass  of  our  population,  or  many  of  our  conspicuous  and 
influential  men,  occupying  places  of  trust  and  power,  or 
which  have  interwoven  themselves  with  the  administration 
and  legislation  of  the  country. 

Intemperance  leads  the  van.  What  multitudes  of  loath- 
some drunkards  and  tipplers  are  to  be  seen,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  loitering  about  the  numerous 
taverns  and  grog-shops  which  a  mistaken  policy  prompts  our 
civil  authorities  to  license  for  the  retail  of  intoxicating  liquors  7 
How  is  the  industry  of  the  country  impaired,  the  happiness 
of  numerous  families  destroyed,  the  youth  corrupted,  the 
miserable  victims  of  a  squalid  poverty  multiplied,  the  heavy 
taxes,  which  drain  the  profits  of  the  industrious  and  frugal 
citizen  for  the  support  of  an  extensive  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  jails,  penitentiaries, 
and  pauper  establishments,  increased -> the  lives  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  who  might  have  proved  valuable,  citizens  cut 
short — the  hopes,  prospects  and  usefulness  of  many  of  our 
promising  youth  blighted — diseases  of  every  type  and  form, 
to  afflict  and  torture,  induced — and  the  very  staff  of  life  con- 
verted into  deadly  poison,  by  the  demands  of  this  hydra 
vice  I  No  class  of  the  community  has  escaped  from  its  rav- 
ages. The  sot  may  be  found  in  our  chairs  of  state,  ourleff^ 
islative  halls  the  judees'  seats,  and  even  in  the  sacred  desk. 
The  temples  of  Bacchus  far  outnumber  the  temples  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  ana  the  still  small  voice  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
purity,  is  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  inebriate. 

It  is  true,  that  a  redeeming  influence  has  gone  forth,  and 
the  temperance  reformation  has  called  away  many  from 
the  Bacchanalian  revel,  and  prevented  others  frome  entering 
die  walks  of  this  lubberly  divinity, — but  much,  very  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  ;  nor  can  we  account  ourselves  safe 
from  its  pestilential  breath,  tiU  habits  of  total  abstinence  be- 
come more  prevalent,  and  the  legislation  of  our  country 
ceases  to  legalize  and  sanction  the  distribution  of  the  madden- 
ing cup. 

Close  in  the  rear  of  intemperance^  follow  profanity,  sen- 
suality, and  various  forms  of  lewdness,  with  crowds  of  angry 
broils  and  contentions,  personal  assaults  and  menaces,  and 
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the  blood-stained  hands  of  rioters,  homicides  and  murderers. 
The  increase  of  profanity,  especially  among  the  youth,  the 
boys  of  the  country,  the  licentious  disrespect  of  marriage  and 
the  marriage  vow,  and  of  horrid  deeds  of  murder,  within 
a  few  years  past,  is  very  observable.  The  remarks  of  the 
prophet  may  be  repeated  :  *^  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and 
killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery,  they  break  out, 
and  blood  toucheth  blood;  therefore,  does  the  land  mourn." 
The  increase  of  these  things  is  mournful  proof  that  we  are 
fast  losing  our  religious  character  as  a  people^ 

A  third  class  of  crimes,  which  have  worked  extensive 
tnischief  among  us,  and  for  which  we  are  now  suffering  in 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  prevail  in  money  matters,  is 
the  spirit  of  adventurous  cupidity,  which,  impatient  to  toil 
by  industry  and  frugality  for  wealth,  and  eager  after  large 
and  rapid  accumulation  of  property,  has  prompted  to  exces* 
sive  speculation,  extortion,  expansion  in  business,  immense 
credits,  abuse  of  the  whole  system  of  credit,  dishonest 
fittempts  to  evade  obligations,  and  avaricious  and  usurious 
efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  others.  The 
spirit  of  speculation,  (which  is  but  the  gambling  spirit,)  has 
been  extensively  substituted  for  that  of  diligence  and  indus- 
try, to  which  alone  God  has  promised  the  certain  acquisition, 
and  permanent  possession  of  wealth*  It  is  that  evil  covetous- 
ness,  which,  like  the  gambler's  spirit,  draws  after  it  an  endless 
train  of  vices  and  illSf  and  subjects  those  who  indulge  it,  to  the 
righteous  denunciations  of  Him  who  has  said :  '<  Wo  to 
hittk  that  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house,  that  he 
may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  evil.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house, 
thou  hast  taken  usury  and  increase,  and  thou  ,hast  greedily 
gained  of  thy  neighbors  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  Behold,  therefore  I  have  smitten  ray 
hand  at  thy  dishonest  gains  which  thou  hast  made."  The 
innocent  have  been  invoked  with  the  guilty  here';  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  about  the  proximate  or  political  causes 
which  have  produced  the  late  revulsion,  one  thing  is  certain, 
-it  is  the  retribution  of  Heaven ;  and  the  spasm  oi  distress,  in 
which  the  whole  country  now  writhes,  is  but  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  a  departure  from  those  principles  of  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  which  Christianity  enjoins,  as  well  in 
commercial  and  financial  as  in  other  transactions. 
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Among  the  corrupt  deT^lopments,  which  indicate  a  loss  of 
religious  character,  is  the  growing  disrespect  for  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath.  The  time  was,  when  Christianity 
was  avowed  and  felt  to  be  the  religion  of  this  country,  and 
when  its  influence  was  respected  and  cherished,  that  less  of 
the  crimes- of  smuggling,  false  swearing,  and  disrespect  of 
official  oaths  on  the  part  of  public  servants,  and  of  the  obli- 
gations of  good  citizenship,  marked  the  American  than  any 
other  people,  ^las  I  how  changed  have  we  become.  The 
fear  of  God  presides  not  always  in  our  custom-hou8es,]or  our 
courts  of  justice  ;  and  even  the  fear  of  man  throws  less  and 
less  of  its  protective  influence  around. 

This  is  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  another  sad 
symptom  of  our  departure  from  God — ^the  disrespect  and 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Among  all  the  institutions  of 
religion,  none  possesses  more  conservative  power,  than  the 
regular  observance  of  a  sacred  day  of  rest,  to  be  appro- 
priated, with  the  recurrence  of  each  week,  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  Without  this,  the  other  institutions  of 
Christianity  lose  more  than  half  their  efficiency.  The  sanc« 
tuaries  will  be  deserted,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  circum* 
scribed,  the  rites  of  religion  forgotten,  and  the  day,  designed 
and  adapted  for  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improve* 
ment,  and  which  throws  the  iEgis  of  its  protection  around 
the  virtues,  health  and  happiness  of  a  people,  become  the 
fruitful  occasion  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  incurable  cor- 
ruption in  the  young  and  rising  generation.  Yet,  this  day 
has  lost  much  of  its  controlling  and  sanctifying  influence  over 
the  minds  and  heai*ts  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
population.  What  hosts  of  merchants  travel  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  on  this  day  I  Business  is 
transacted  in  stores,  warehouses,  and  landing-places,  in 
different  parts  of  our  country.  Hundreds  of  cars  and 
steamboats  press  their  way  along  our  numerous  rail-roads 
and  rivers,  bearing  crowds  of  passengers  and  heavy  freights, 
impatient  of  its  restraints.  Stages  and  wagons  line  our 
public  roads,  thousands  of  recesses,  restaurateurs,  petty  gro- 
ceries, taverns  and  hotels,  are  thrown  open,  x>n  that  day,  for 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  gather  crowds  of  the 
dissolute  and  inebriate.  The  laws  for  enforcing  its  obser- 
vance have  become  a  dead  letter.  Our  poat-offices  are 
opened  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  letters  and  mails 
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Even  the  balls  of  our  legislative  chambers  are  not  exempt 
from  its  profanation.  Its  desecration,  by  the  transportation 
of  the  mails,  has  been  legalized ;  petitions  for  reformation 
have  been  disregarded  ;  and  examples  have  been  set,  by 
men  of  influence  and  station,  which  sanction  the  growing 
indiflerence  of  multitudes  to  the  claims  of  that  sacred  day. 

We  bring  no  railing  accusations  against  any ;  it  is  not 
our  province  to  do  so  ;  but  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
whatever  may  be  the  modes  of  extenuating,  or  apologizing 
for  it,  that  the  Sabbath  has  much  less  hold  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  afiections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
than  it  formerly  had. 

We  fear  that  we  shall  be  suspected  of  indulging  in  lugu- 
brious strains,  but  the  detail  of  proof  that  our  religious 
character,  as  a  nation,  has  been  impaired,  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  There  is  a  national  sin,  sanctioned  by  the  con« 
stitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  and  allowed  by  that  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  we  stand  before  the  world  accused 
of  contradicting,  by  our  usages,  as  well  the  declaration  of 
of  our  independence,  as  the  dictates  of  Christianity.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  mention  the  measures  pursued  by  our  go- 
vernment, to  drive  the  aborigines  of  our  forests  from  the  soil 
consecrated  by  the  footsteps  and  the  ashes  of  their  fathers ; 
the  horrid  scenes  of  beastly  intemperance,  and  the  abundant 
opportunities  for  defrauding  and  extorting  from  the  misera- 
ble inebdates,  presented  by  the  distribution  of  annuities ; 
and  the  sufferings  and  ravages  of  disease  and  death  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  tribes  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
contractors. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  we  can  discern  vafrious  indications  of 
a  corrupt  and  diseased  state  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling, 
directly  at  war  with  the  genial  influence  of  Christianity  and  tte 
conservative  power  of  our  institutions.  We  allude  to  the  very 
common,  and  often  boldly  avowed  doctrines,  that  our  public 
servants,  intrusted  with  the  enactment  of  laws,  are  to  obey 
the  will  and  wishes  of  their  constituents,  whatever  they  may 
be»  whether  dictated  by  ignorance  or  malice,  irreligion  or 
infidelity ;  and  in  their  obligations  to  the  people,  to  lose  sight 
of  their  obligations  to  God,  their  Maker  and  their  Judge, 
which  bind  them  to  the  observance  of  His  law,  and  t6  the 
discouragement  of  vice  and  immorality ;  to  the  maxims  and 
ipirit  of  party,  which  are  at  war  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
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electiTe  franchise  ;  to  4be  bribery,  corruption  und  perjury, 
which  are  not  deemed  inappropriate  to  secure  the  election 
of  party  candidates ;  to  the  practical  influence  of  the  notion, 
that  the  successful  candidate  elected  is  the  representative* 
not  of  the  whole  population,  but  only  of  his  own  party  con- 
stituents ;  to  the  recklessness  and  utter  disregard  manifested 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  men  nominated  for  offices ; 
to  the  spirit  of  insubordination 'which  displays  itself  among 
the  youth,  and  the  absence  of  parental  authority  in  the 
families  of  the  land  ;  to  the  spirit  of  violence,  which  brooks 
not  delay,  but  urges  forward  the  angry  mob,  or  the  self- 
constituted  lynch-judges,  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  vengeance, 
by  trampling  the  laws  and  authorities  under  their  feet,  and 
infficting  what  is  called  *'  summary  justice  "  on  the  objects  of 
their  hatred ;  to  the  utter  indifference  manifested  towards 
the  obligations  and  sacred  treaties  which  bind  the  government, 
while  a  rapacious'spirit  of  plunder  dignifies  itself  with  the 
epithets  of  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  liberty,  or  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  ;  to  the  vituperative  and  defamatory 
character  of  the  political  press,  which  delights  to  traduce  and 
destroy  the  reputation  of  our  public  men,  or  candidates  for 
office  ;  to  the  party  antipathies  and  sectional  jealousies  which 
are  engendering  dangerous  factions,  and  threatefl  the  seve- 
rance of  the  once  happy  ties  which  bound  together  these 
United  States. 

But  the  heart  grows  sad  with  the  recital.  The  result  of 
these  things,  if  not  checked  and  corrected,  is  certain  ;  yet, 
zeal  for  our  country's  welfare  excites  hope  in  the  midst  of 
despondency ;  and,  numerous  as  may  be  the  proofs  of  dete- 
rioration, and  fearful  and  ominous  as  may  be  the  prospect 
before  us,  the  conviction  still  sheds  its  cheering  influence, 
that  we  have  enough  of  Christianity  left  to  retrace  our  steps* 
and,  by  repentance  and  reformation,  recover  the  ground  we 
have  lost.  Some  rays  of  light  still  fall  upon  the  darkness, 
and  direct  us  to  the  remedy.  The  standards  of  morality  and 
religion  are  on  the  advance,  notwithstanding  the  abounding 
of  impiety  and  lawlessness.  A  love  for  our  republican  in- 
stitutions yet  operates.  Our  folly  has  been  rebuked.  We 
are  suffering  a  wholesome  discipline,  which,  though  it  has 
almost  prostrated  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
duced universal  embarrassment,  is,  nevertheless,  working 
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health  and  cure,  and  will  eventually,  by  securing  a  disgust 
for  luxurious  extravagance  and  waste,  the  study  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  the  practice  of  industry  and  frugality, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  private  character,  restore 
prosperity. 

We  talk  of  millions  lost  by  reckless  speculations,  and  the 
depreciation  of  property.  But  if  the  loss  will  check  the 
spirit  of  evil  covetousness  that  prevailed,  the  thirst  for  accu- 
mulated wealth,  the  taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury,  the 
power  and  influence  of  dangerous  monopolies,  and  lead  to 
the  developmept  of  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country, 
the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  reforma- 
tion of  former  and  existing  evils,  and  a  return  to  habits  of 
virtue  and  integrity,  a  care  for  the  proper  education  of  our 
youth,  a  respect  for  religion,  and  for  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city which  marked  the  halcyon  days  of  our  beloved  Wash- 
ington, we  shall  not  have  purchased  these  things  at  too  dear 
a  rate.  Where  Christianity  exerts  its  influence,  ten  thousand 
forms  of  social  and  domestic  bliss,  throw  out  their  sparkling 
lustre,  and  reveal  the  fact,  that — ^  Happy  is  the  people  that 
is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the* 
I^rd." 


ARTICLE. VIII. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

By  Mr.  E.  S.  Caiman,  Missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
INTBODUCTOB.Y  NoTE. — By  THE  EdITOE. 

TsB.  following  article  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Caiman, 
written  as  long  ago  as  1836,  and  addressed,  to  two  friends  in 
England,  by  whom  he  is  supported  in  his  missionary  labors. 
It  was  copied  by  the  Kev.  Eli  Smith,  then  at  Beyroot,  and 
sent  to  the  former  editor  of  the  Kepository,  but  its  publication 
has  been  delayed,  by  request  of  the  author,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  his  friends  in  England.    We  are  now 
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gratified  in  being  allowed  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  is 
accompanied  with  every  evidence  of  veracity  and  candor,  in 
the  writer,  and  contains  many  things  which  to  us  -are  new  and 
instructive.  It  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  internal 
state  and  existing  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

To  put  the  reader  more  fully  in  possession  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  we  insert  the  following  ex* 
tract  from  Mr.  Smith's  letter  accompanying  the  MS. 

"  Mr.  Caiman  is  himself  an  Israelite,  and  a  thoroughly  edu* 
cated  Rabbi ;  but  now  a  simple  and  warm-hearted  believer  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  was  bom  in  Poland,  where  a  childless 
and  rich  uncle  adopted  him  in  order  that,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  Jews,  he  might  pray  him  out  of  purgatory  upon  his 
death  ;  and  who,  upon  his  decease,  sent  him  to  another  relation 
in  Courland,  to  be  educated.  Here,  losing  the  property  he  had 
inherited  from  his  deceased  uncle,  through  the  management  of 
relatives,  he  was  educated  for  the  service  of  the  synagogue, 
and  became  the  Rabbi  of  the  place  where  he  lived.  Hoping 
to  increase  his  income,  he  subsequently  went  to  Riga,  where 
the  Jews  are  numerous,  and  practised  the  profession,  religious 
and  highly  honorable  among  the  Jew6,  of  superintending  the 
slaughter  of  animals  for  the  Jewish  market.  Having  provi- 
dentiaUy  escaped,  here,  an  act  of  Russian  despotism,  which 
endangered  his  life,  and  being  joined  by  a  dear  friend  and 
townsman,  who  had  just  been  banished  with  aU  the  Jews  from 
St.  Petersburgh  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  he  quitted  Russia 
for  Germ^y. 

At  Berlin,  the  chief  Rabbi  of  all  Prussia,  having  duly  exam* 
ined  him,  gave  him  a  diploma  authorizing  him  to  act  as  Rabbi 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  ob* 
tained  a  situation.  But,  being  unable,  as  a  foreigner,  to  reside 
there  longer,  he  left  at  thef  end  of  a  year  for  Amsterdam,  hav- 
ing parted  with  bis  friend  at  Berlin.  From  Amsterdam,  mere 
curiosity  to  see  London,  before  going  back  to  Russia,  whither 
he  had  concluded  to  return,  brought  him  to  England.  Here, 
while  seeking  a  place  as  Rabbi,  be  most  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered again  his  friend  and  townsman.  Visiting  the  room  of 
this  friend  one  day  when  he  was  absent,  he  found  the  New 
Testament  open  upon  his  table.  So  shocked  was  he,  that  he 
at  once,  not  only  threatened  to  write  to  his  relatives,  but  never 
to  have  any  thing  more  to  say  to  him  himself.    So  affected  was 
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the  other,  that,  with  tears,  he  promised  to  give  up  the  book, 
which  he  had  at  first  accepted  merely  to  gratify  a  friend  whom 
he  had  known  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

This  friend  of  Mr.  C.'s  however,  before  long,  began  to  pro- 
pound difficulties  in  the  Talmud,  which  led  to  much  discussion. 
At  length,  to  avoid  the  presence  of  other  Jews,  they  spent 
their  evenings  regularly  in  discussion,  at  an  inn.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  month  or  two  in  this  manner,  Mr.  G.  found  his  ven- 
eration for  the  Talmud  materially  diminished.  At  length  it 
was  laid  aside,  and  its  veil  of  mysticism  being  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  he  found  the  sacred  oracles  a  new 
book.  Whole  nights  were  spent  in  reading  them ;  and  as  he 
came  to  one  prophecy  after  another  respecting  the  Messiah, 
the  joy  of  his  heart  expressed  itself  in  floods  of  tears.  And 
he  actually  found  himself  a  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be- 
fore he  reached  the  New  Testament. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  one  whom  I  have  learned  to  love 
as  a  dear  Christian  brother.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him 
was  last  spring  at  Jerusalem.  Having  left  England,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  few  private  individuals,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews  in  the  East,  he  had  proceeded  first  to  Bagdad  and  then 
to  Jerusalem,  where  I  met  him.  But  exposure  and  fatigue  in 
crossing  the  desert  of  Arabia,  had  so  afiected  his  health,  that 
he  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  a  confirmed  consumption ;  and 
to  find  a  milder  climate  thaii  the  cold  and  windy  region  of  Je- 
rusalem, he  left  at  the  same  time  with  us, for  Beyroot.  Here, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  his  health  is  so  improved  that  he  is  about 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  to  engage  in  the  work  upon  which  his 
heart  is  most  ardently  fixed,  that  'of  preaching  to  his  kindred 
according  to  the  flesh,  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

I  would  reuMirk  that  the  most  entire  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  Mr.  Caiman's  statements.  With  a  conscience  remark- 
ably Sensitive  in  regard  to  veracity,  has  been  joined  a  tender 
regard  for  his  nation,  to  prevent  him  from  exaggerating.  I, 
however,  found  him  disposed  to  keep  back  some  statements 
for  fear  of  seeming  to  defame  his  countrymen ;  and  only  by  my 
urgent  solicitations  has  he  been  induced  to  insert  some  things 
contaiiied  in  this  article;" 

The  following  is  Mr.  Caiman's  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Jews  and  their  religion,  with  his  strictures  on  some  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Herschell. 
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In  perusing  Mr.  Herschell's  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  Jews,*  1  was  struck  with  two  observations  which 
I  think  it  my  duty  not  to  let  pass  without  noticing,  and  ex- 
pressing to  you  my  opinion  respecting  them.  The  first  is 
the  following : 

**  But  I  wish  to  state  my  conviction,  that  the  expectations 
formed  by  many  good  men  of  the  effects  to  be  produced  sim- 
ply by  the  distribution  of  New  Testaments  among  the  Jews» 
and  by  sending  out  a  few  men  to  argue  with  them  on  cer 
tain  Scriptural  questions,  are  vain  and  extravagant ;  and 
expose  many  well-meaning  persons  who  entertain  them,  to  a 
constant  succession  of  disappointments."  pp.  22,  23. 

To  such  a  bold  observation  as  this,  my  first  remark  would 
be,  that  we  have  ample  evidence,  and  direct  assurance  from 
the  Holy  Gospel,  (Mark  16:  15,  Luke  24:  47,)  that  the  mea- 
sure of  sending  forth  missionaries  to  proclaim  salvation 
throuffh  Christ  Jesus,  unconnected  with  the  example  of  the 
church,  has  been  commanded  by  our  divine  Redeemer.  This 
blessed  injunction  has  never  been  revoked,  nor  was  it  issued 
under  any  such  conditions  or  exceptions  as  this ;  that,  if  Is- 
rael would  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  then  the 
disciples  were  to  continue  preaching,  and  if  not,  they  should 
forbear.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  H.  that  the  example  of 
the  true  and  genuine  church  of  Christ  would  be  a  most  ex- 
pedient and  effectual  means  of  diffusing  and  inculcating  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  upon  those  vmo  walk  in  darkness. 
But  where  this  desirable  means  is  impracticable,  I  would  de- 
cidedly say,  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  under  obligation  to 

•  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  and  Future  Expectations 
of  the  Jews :  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  his  Christian  Friends. 
By  Ridley  H,  HerschelL  (Third  Edition^  very  much  enlarged.) 
London :  1834.  pp.  140,  18mo. 

It  appears  that  the  author  of  this  little  volume  is  also  a  con- 
vert from  Judaism,  and  his  statements  are  doubtless  worthy  of 
credit.  His  wo  rk  is  important  as  containing  some  views  of 
Judaism  and  the  Jews,  at  present,  which  are  new  and  probably 
just.  It  is  however  especially  to  be  valued  as  having  been  the 
occasion  of  calling  forth  the  more  full  and  matured  statements 
of  ,Mr.  Caiman,  in  the  present  article,  who  has  noticed  the 
pr  incipal  points  in  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Herschell  seem  to  be 
deficient  or  erroneous.  [Editor.] 
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act  upon  the  simple  command  of  Christ  mentioned  above, 
following  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Paul,  who  persevered  in  obeying  the  command  of  his 
Lord,  even  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hard- 
ness and  stubbornness  of  his  brethren,  not  at  all  discouraged 
even  by  the  slanderous  reports  of  the  Jews  respecting  the 
church  of  Christ.  Acts  28: 22 — ^26.  Nor  did  he  give  up  even 
after  he  had  experienced  the  severest  revilings  and  persecu- 
tions ;  but  went  on  perseveringly  in  spite  of  every  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  in  accordance  with  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  taught  through  him  in  2  Cor.  2: 15,  10.  Moreover,  is 
not  the  gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  the  Jew 
as  well  as  to  the  Greek  ?  And  if  so,  then  the  question  re- 
mains, '<  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  As  it  is 
w|*itten,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the 
;ospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things." — If 
r.  H.'s  assertion  is  grounded  upon  the  scanty  effects  which 
missionary  exertion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, have  produced ;  what  I  have  said  above  will  show  that 
this  can  never  justify  us  in  abandoning  the  duty  of  preaching 
salvation  through  Christ  Jesus  to  those  who  are  far  from  him. 
And  1  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  in  view  of  the  effects 
produced,  the  case  is  not  altogether  so  discouraging  as  some 
may  suppose,  but  the  contrary.  For  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  I  can  decidedly  say,  that  much  has  been  done  among 
the  Jews  through  the  above  instrumentality. 

Yet,  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  spirit  and  measures  too 
common  to  associations  organized  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  I  feel  constrjained  to  make  a 
few  observations,  tending  to  abate  the  boldness  of  Mr.  H.'s 
remark.  For  I  cannot  myself  avoid  the  conviction  that  such 
associations  must  ever  be  liable  to  disappointments.  In  what 
mannef  they  are  organized  and  conducted,  you  know  very 
well.  Pamphlets  and  circulars,  forwarded  to  religious  per- 
sons, bring  them  together,  and  after  a  short  prayer,  the  ob- 
ject is  set  forth  by  the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  assembly.  And  according  to  the  excitement  produced 
by  their  eloquence,  is  generally  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion, or  subscription,  obtained.     The  guinea  having  beeo 
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given,  the  donor  thinks  he  has  done  all  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  do,  for  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  and 
expects  to  hear  soon  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  his  lib- 
erality. Without  ever  supplicating  in  his  prayers,!  either  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  benighted  Jews,  or  that 
strength  of  faith  and  power  of  love  may  be  given  from  on 
high  to  the  poor  tried  missionary,  he  eagerly  looks  into  the 
monthly  publications,  to  find  if  that  blessing  has  been  given 
for  which  he  has  not  prayed,  expecting  to  purchase  with 

fold  and  silver  that  precious  treasure,  the  price  of  which,  the 
iOrd  has  stipulated,  should  consist  of  the  prayer  of  faith. 
Being  thus  disappointed  with  the  scanty  success  which  the 
above  publications  report,  he  recalls  his  annual  donation,  sup* 
posing  he  may  contribute  it  to  a  better  and  a  surer  object ; 
or  if  he  does  not  withdraw  his  guinea,  he  does  his  heart,  and 
fais  interest.  Thus  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  associations 
have  so  many  times  entangled  themselves  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. Their  subscribers  require  continually  new 
excitements  to  keep  alive  their  first  feeling  of  interest,  just  as 
oxen  in  ploughing  require  continually  the  goad  to  keep  them 
in  motion.  Do  you  ask  for  the  reason  and  origin  of  such 
erroneous  feelings  ?  They  arise»  if  I  mistake  not,  from  not 
pursuing  this  blessed  work  upon  right  principles,  and  from 
right  motives.  Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  duty,  which  the  Lord  has  laid  upon  his  disciples  to  preach 
salvation  through  his  name,  and  laying  the  same  for  a  foun- 
dation to  stand  upon,  other  plausible  reasons  are  invented  to 
suit  the  fancies  oi  men.  Were  it  not  thus,  they  would  not . 
be  so  soon  discouraged  as  we  often  see  them  to  be,  because 
the  Lord  does  not  prown  their  labors  with  success,  but  would 
easily  surmount  that  trial  of  faith,  as  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles overcame,  and  performed  their  duty  at  the  expense  of 
their  property,  comfort,  and  even  of  their  own  lives.  But 
you  will  not  understand  these  remarks  as  aimed  at  all  mis- 
sionary societies.  Some,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  sur- 
mounted, in  a  great  measure,  this  unfavorable  state  of  things. 
My  SECOND  observation  would  be  ;  that  the  Jews  have  a 
higher  claim  on  the  church  of  Christ,  than  any  heathen  na- 
tion. For  the  Jews,  being  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  church  of  Christ,  and  the  nominal  Christians,  who 
have  always  been  their  persecutors,  spoilers,  and  deadly  en- 
emies, and  indeed  have  now  not  forgotten  their  malignancy, 
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as  I  shall  state  hereafter,  comprise  them  |JI  in  one  phalanx, 
as  persecutors,  and  profaners  of  God's  name  by  worshipping 
idols ;  while  the  heathen  hax^e  been  exempt  from  at  least 
nominal  Christian  persecution.  The  prophot  Isaiah  saith,  bv 
the  Holy  Ghost,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith 
your  God  ;  spesik  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto 
her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is 
pardoned,  for  she  hath  received  from  the  Lord's  hand  double 
for  all  her  sins."  Though  this  prophecy  had  a  primary  ful- 
filment in  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness ;  yet  I  am  led  to  think  that  it  has  also  a  reference 
to  the  genuine  church  of  Christ,  charging  her  to  comfort  his 
ancient  people.  They' have  literally  received  from  his  hana 
double  for  all  their  sins.  Many,  many  nations  have  been  in- 
struments for  executing  God's  wrath  upon  his  people  the 
Jews,  but  none  more  so  than  nominal  Christians.  Ninety, 
nine  shares  in  a  hundred  of  this  work  have  been  theirs.  And 
if  nominal  Christians  have  thus  acted  as  persecutors,  and 
thereby  caused  the  name  of  Jesus  to  be  profaned  ;  I  wouki 
say  that  the  genuine  church  of  Christ  ought  to  try  to  accom- 
plish what  the  prophet  saith  :  ••  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,"  and  thereby  remove  the  stain  that  nominal  Chris- 
tians have  brought  upon  Christianity. 

Now  in  what  way  can  such  a  glorious  work  be  accom- 

Elished,  while  true  Christianity  is  scarcely  found,  except  in 
lessed  England,  and  happy  America  ?  How  shall  the  Jews 
of  corrupt  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  East,  know  that  the 
genuine  church  of  Christ  have  a  great  love  toward  them, 
and  are  actually  a  holy  people,  who  do  glorify  God  in  all 
their  deeds  ?  Can  there  be  any  other  way,  than  to  send  out 
to  them  fit  persons,  full  of  love,  piety,  meekness  and  self- 
denial,  as  the  church's  representatives,  to  assure  them  of 
her  ^ood  will  toward  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reprove 
nommal  Christianity  by  their  spirit  of  holiness,  persevering 
love,  and  renunciation  of  all  communion  with  nominal  Chris- 
tians ?  By  such  blessed  means  would  the  Jews  not  only  be 
comforted,  but  would  discover  that  some  of  those  Christians 
whom  they  had  indiscriminately  taken  for  their  deadly  ene- 
mies, are  their  best  friends,  and  love  them  for  Christ's  s^ke. 
Thus  would  the  malignancy  and  prejudice  they  have  hitherto 
entertained  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  nominal  Chris- 
tianity be  removed,  and  they  would  of  course  desist  from 
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ascribing  all  the  calamities  that  have  befallen  them  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  to  the  doctrines  and  commands  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  unfavorable  feeling  being  once 
removed,  they  would  gradually  advance  to  the  investigation 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  these,  ere  they  had  finished 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  would  inevitably  speak  to  their  con- 
sciences, that  they  had  sinned  against  God,  and  against  his 
anointed,  in  ascribing  such  uijholy  doctrines  to  him  who  is 
8o  holy  and  lovely. 

Were  the  true  church  of  Christ  in  any  measure  acquainted 
with  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  poor  Jews  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  their  sympathies  would  be  called  forth 
far  more  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and  they  would  also 
send  delegates  to  condole  and  weep  with  them,  for  the  hard- 
ships they  endure.  The  church  reads  of  the  persecutions 
and  cruelties  of  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  history  of  what  has 
ceased  to  be.  But  1  am  certain  that  those  who  have  resided 
in  corrupt  Poland,  will  not  say  so.  They  vs^ill  have  learned 
that  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  same  now,  that  it  was  in  the 
darkest  ages ;  and  that,  if  its  professors,  and  their  leader  the 
Beast,  were  not  restrained  by  secular  powers,  they  would 
soon  assume  their  former  authority  of  condemning  every 
body  to  the  flames,  whose  faith  differed  from  theirs.  At 
present  the  poor  Jews  are  the  chief  victims  of  their  ferocity, 
for  they  have  no  power  to  resist  it.  The  fullest  exhibition 
of  their  enmity  and  cupidity  toward  them,  is  made  at  Easter. 
To  justify  which,  th^y  have  recourse  to  a  most  horrible  le- 
gend, viz.  that  the  Jews  use  Christian  blood  for  the  passover 
cakes.  To  fix  this  dreadful  imputation  upon  them,  they  have 
even  been  accustomed  there,  to  throw  dead  children  whom 
they  had  transfixed,  into  the  houses  of  some  rich  Jews,  or 
into  the  synagogues,  on  some  night  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  passover,  and  the  next  morning,  surround  the 
houses  or  the  synagogues,  and  produce  the  children.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  sentence  was  well  known.  The 
men  and  women  were  either  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
executed  upon  the  gallows,  and  their  property  divided  among 
the  persecutors,  or  consecrated  to  the  church.  Thousands 
of  rich  Jewish  families  have  shared  this  fate,  and  every  year 
were  they  liable  to  it,  until  the  Russians  took  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  in  1796,  and  abolished  such  infamous  proceed- 
ings.   Since  that  time,  such  a  thing  rarely  happens,  and  if 
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it  does,  government  gives  it  no  countenance.    Yet  the  Jews 
are  now  not  exempt  from  the  most  dangerous  attacks. 

One  instance  will  show  the  nature  of  these  proceedings  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  against  the  Jews,  and  will  further  the 
object  for  which  these  remarks  are  introduced  ;  viz.  to  show 
you  the  necessity  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  Jews  who 
sojourn  where  corrupt  Christianity  exists,  that  they  may 
counteract  the  evil  effects  produced  upon  their  minds  by 
such  corruption  and  persecution,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  their  inhuman 
ferocity,  thus  procuring  for  the  Jews^  temporal  relief  and 
spiritual  blessings.  The  instance  I  shall  relate  occurred  at 
Neuenhaven,  and  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Stoe- 
feld,  printed  in  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Jewish  So- 
ciety for  Nov.  1834. — "  1  must  tell  you  of  a  shocking  event 
which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  my  sphere  of 
labor.  At  Neuenhaven,  in  the  county  of  Gulick,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  the  fair  was  held,  continuing  for  eight 
days  ;  and  the  customary  procession  occurred,  to  which  a 
great  number  of  people  ran  from  far  and  near.  Now  a 
fortnight  ago,  a  Roman  Catholic  boy,  five  years  and  eight 
months  old,  was  lost,  and  on  the  next  Tuesday  morning,  his 
body  was  found  in  a  field  near  that  village,  he  having  been 
killed  by  a  thrust  in  his  breast.  After  this  the  people,  in 
that  very  dark  Roman  Catholic  country,  repeated  to  each 
other  the  old  superstitious  fable»  that  the  Jews  must  have  the 
blood  of  Christians,  and  that  they  had  killed  this  child  in 
order  to  get  it.  When  they  had  thus,  for  some  days,  mutu- 
ally stirred  up  their  old  enmity  and  hatred  against  the  Jews, 
they  destroyed  a  synagogue  with  all  that  was  in  it,  in  one 
village  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  Neuenhaven  itself,  they 
broke  into  the  houses  of  the  only  two  Jewish  families  that 
live  there,  robbed  them  of  all  that  could  be  taken  away,  and 
destroyed  all  other  things.  When  I  heard  this  eight  days 
ago,  I  went  immediately  to  visit  these  persecuted  families, 
and  to  see  in  what  I  might  be  able  to  help  them.  The  gov- 
ernment on  that  very  night  sent  soldiers,  who  were  making 
diligent  search  to  detect  the  murderers  and  ring-leaders^ 
and  all  the  persons  who  were  active  in  the  said  persecution 
and  robbery.  Not  one  of  the  Jews  lost  his  life,  but  one  old 
man  received  some  cruel  strokes  by  which  he  might  have 
been  killed,  if  one  had  touched  his  head.     The  loss  of  these 
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two  families  is  very  great,  and  in  the  synagogue  were  de- 
stroyed  five  copies  of  the  written  word  of  God^of  which  the 
price  of  one  copy  is  about  9200  or  £30  sterling.  I  men* 
tion  this  last  circumstance,  as  perhaps  a  few  of  the  friends 
of  Israel  may  be  willing  to  send  a  sum  sufficient  to  furnish 
these  poor  sufferers  with  one  new  copy  of  the  word  of  God, 
after  the  fashion  in  which  they  must  have  it  at  their  public 
service.  When  I  went  to  visit  these  Jews,  I  requested  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kalthoff,  who  lives  about  six  English  miles  from 
that  village,  and  who  is  very  active  for  the  welfare  of  Israel, 
to  go  witn  me ;  and  it  softened,  visibly,  the  sorrows  of  these 

E3or  sufferers  to  see  our  sympathy  and  real/love  for  them, 
ut  the  Roman  Catholics  in  ttftit  place  were  very  much  dis. 
pleased  that  we  should  speak  in  defence  of  the  Jews,  and  re- 
fute  their  error  with  respect  to  the  use  of  blood.  The  en- 
mity against  this  people  has  also  appeared  in  other  parts  of 
this  country,  and  different  attacks  have  been  planned.  I 
therefore  went  to  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
is  not  at  present  himself  here,  and  requested  he  would  charge 
all  clergymen  in  this  diocess  to  instruct  the  people  respect- 
ing the  above  false  charge,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
be  has  done  so^  and  thus  I  hope  that  the  present  enmity  will 
soon  cease.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  this  province  does  likewise,  at  my  request,  send 
letters  to  the  superintendents  that  they  may  request  all  cler- 
gymen to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  above-mentioned  vulgar  error.  May  it  please 
the  Lord  to  accompany  this  with  his  blessing  to  the  real  ben- 
efit of  Israel,  and  also  to  the  Christian  church  1" 

The  prevailing  question  among  Christians  is,  '<  Where  are 
the  fruits  of  the  above-mentioned  benevolence  and  Christian 
duty  towards  the  Jews  ?"  To  this  inquiry  I  would  answer : 
If  one  would  take  into  due  consideration  the  labor  which  is 
required  to  remove  the  heaps  of  rubbish  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  centuries,  by  nominal  Christianity  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  also  the  small  number  of  missionaries  who 
are  scattered  among  the  millions  of  Jews,  and  the  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  comoiencement  of  these 
operations,  no  surprise  would  exist  that  the  success  has  been 
no  greater. 

Wherefore  I  would  remark,  thirdly,  that  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  great  work  has 
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already  been  done  among  them.  This  conclusion  I  have 
drawn  from  the  following  observations.  Not  many  years 
'since  if  a  Jew  were  in  any  measure  religiously  disposed,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  argue  about  Christianity, 
although  the  Jews  from  childhood  are  accustomed  to  argue 
on  the  most  frivolous  subjects.  But  if  any  thing  respecting 
Christ  were  mentioned  all  would  stop  their  ears,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  would  be  accompanied  with  every  expression 
of  imprecation  and  blasphemy,  and  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication passed  upon  any,  who  either  in  public  or  private 
introduced  such  a  discussion. 

The  following  occurrence  will  illustrate  my  assertion.  A 
Polish  nobleman  had  for  a  factor  a  rich  and  learned  Jew, 
whom  he  attempted  to  convert  to  Christianity.  The  latter 
listened,  but  feared  to  bring  forward  his  objections.  The 
nobleman  not  being  satisfied  without  a  decisive  opinion  from 
the  Jew,  urged  him  by  threats  and  promises  to  reply  to  his 
arguments.  At  length  he  promised  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  give  an  answer  after  three  days.  Immediately  upon 
reaching  his  home,  however,  and  reflecting  upon  his  promise, 
be  began  to  tear  i  the  hair  from  his  head  with  regret  and  an* 
guish,  lest  he  had  left  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
nobleman  that  be  had  been  brought  to  some  serious  thoughts 
respecting  Christianity.  The  three  days  were  employed  by 
the  poor  Jew  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  when  they  bad  ex- 
pired he  went  to  the  nobleman  and  passed  sentence  upon 
himself,  at  the  same  time  defining  the  nature  of  the  penance 
to  be  inflicted.  In  accordance  with  which,  his  tongue,  hands 
and  feet  were  mutilated,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  syna- 
gogue, where  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 

Now  I  would  mention  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  Jews  in  reference  to  this  point,  especially  where 
missionaries  have  visited,  and  tracts  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  distributed.  They  are  not  only  willing  to  con- 
verse on  the  blessed  subject  of  Christianity,  but  are 
also  candid  to  acknowledge  many  doctrines  wmch  it  once 
would  have  been  highly  criminal  to  have  done.  They  for- 
merly regarded  Christianity  as  a  system  of  religion,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible ;  and  this  prejudice  exists 
even  now  in  places  unvisited  by  Protestant  missionaries.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  through  the  united  influence  of  these  and 
of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Liord  h$is  been  pleased  to  lead  maay 
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of  his  ancient  people  to  the  knowledee  of  the  true  Messiah, 
and  a  much  larger  number  to  see  that  Christianity  is  built 
opon  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

They  are  also  now  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  true  Christianity,  and  have  discovered  that  there 
are  those  who  loye  them  for  Christ's  sake  ;  contrair  to  what 
they  have  experienced  from  the  resident  nominal  Christians 
of  the  lands  in  which  they  have  sojourped. 

I  may  also  confidently  assert  that  there  are  many  among 
them  who  truly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  are  afraid  to 
confess  it  publicly,  like  the  priests  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  There  is  even  now  "  a  remnant  accord* 
ing  to  the  election  of  grace."  I  know  several  in  the  Holy 
Land  who  are  thus  kept  from  openly  acknowledging  the 
Lord,  and  have  venturco  to  go  to  their  chief  Rabbi  at  Safed, 
and  declare  that  they  had  been  led  to  the  conviction  that 
Christ  Jesus  must  be  the  true  Messiah  ;  and  by  their  own 
request  this  Rabbi  sent  for  me,  that,  by  our  arguments  they 
might  be  confirmed  either  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  in  Juda- 
ism. The  Lord  so  enabled  me  to  exhibit  the  truth,  as  that 
the  Rabbi  himself  became  entangled  in  his  own  arguments. 
The  subject  was  thus  discussed  for  several  hours,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  before  several  Rabbiea.  I  scarcely  heard  the  name 
of  Christ  blasphemed  in  all  my  discussions  with  them  ;  and 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  have  ventured  to  de- 
clare publicly  that  Jesus  Christ  must  have  been  a  very  good 
and  wise  man.  From  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  Mr. 
Nicolayson,  and  more  particularly  to  me,  I  was  led  to  sus- 
pect at  first,  that  they  doubted  the  sincerity  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  I  therefore  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of  their 
deference  towards  one  who  not  many  years  since  would 
have  been  the  object  of  their  utmost  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. They  all  declared  that  they  could  discover  in  me 
the  earnestness  of  my  faith  in  Christ.  I  was  frequently  in- 
vited to  their  entertainments,  where  I  was  always  conducted 
to  a  seat  among  their  most  respectable  Rabbies ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  conversation  soon  turned  upon  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  ,they  did  not  diminish  aught 
from  their  respect..  I  scarcely  ever  heard  from  their  lips 
the  reproachful  name  of  ^^Q^itt^s  renegade,  which  not  many 
years  since  would  have  been  my  only  epithet  among  them. 
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Now  I  would  inquire  what  has  produced  this  change ; 
chance,  or  the  weapons  of  which  \he  Apostle  Paul  speaks, 
>¥hich  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual  7  speculative  reasoning; 
or  the  simplicity  of  faith  ?  Doubtless  every  Christian  knows 
what  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are. — The  seed  has  been 
cast  upon  the  waters,  and  "  he  that  goeth  forth  weeping, 
bearing  the  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bnnging  his  sheaves  with  him.''  No  being  can 
tell  what  may  l)e  the  success  of  a  work  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  faith,  hope,  and  prayer.  We  have  not  only  the 
command  of  Grod  to  engage  in  it,  but  the  promise  is  pledged 
for  its  success,  when  he  says  that  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
the  sceptre  of  his  Son  ;  and  also,  that,  ^*  as  the  rain  cometh 
down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither, 
but  wateretfa  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater, 
8o  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it." 

The  SECOND  point  in  which  I  differ  vastly  from  Mr.  H.  is 
in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Judaism.  He  appears 
not  to  have  scrutinized  it  deeply,  but  has  exhibited  its  out- 
ward appearance,  disconnected  from  its  absurdities  and 
superstitions,  as  an  object  of  atlmiration,  and  expressed  no 
pity  at  seeing  the  law  of  the  living  God  turned  into  a  root 
of  bitterness,  and  its  holy  spirit  into  sensuality.  If  the  Lord 
Jesus  rebuked  the  Pharisees^  in  his  own  days,  for  having 
made  void  the  law  of  God  by  their  traditions,  how  much 
more  applicable  is  such  a  rebuke  to  the  Jews  now  f  You 
mu^t  not^  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  I  mean  to  charge  Mr. 
H.  with  falsehood.  Far  from  it ;  for  I  must  acknowledge 
that  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Judaism  of  the  East, 
or  rather,  before  I  had  thoroughly  looked  int^the  stale  of 
religion  and  morals  among  them,  in  consequence  of  my 
labors  here  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  my  own  views 
were  nearly  like  those  of  Mr.  H.  The  more  I  have  pene- 
trated, however,  into  their  real  condition,  the  more  do  I 
pily  them,  and  the  stronger  do  I  regard  my  obligations 
towards  them.  Many,  many  times  has  my  heart  been 
l)roken,  and  my  tears  fallen  for  them.  The  same  motives 
have  led  me  to  examine  into  the  state  of  Judaism  in  Europe. 
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In  the  Ho]y  Land,  which  is  now  its  garrison  and  strong  hold, 
may  be  found  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  condition  in 
other  lands ;  since  here  are  to  be  found  spiritual  Jews  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  whose  professed  zeal  and  holiness 
have  brought  them  hither,  and  of  course  their  Judaism  must  be 
of  the  first  stamp,  and  worthy  to  be  the  standard  of  all  their 
captive  brethren. 

Before  I  enter  into  details,  however,  let  me  first  say  a  few 
words  in  self-vindication,  for  exposing  the  nakedness  of  my 
own  nation,  especially  as  regards  their  religious  state.  I 
would  not  have  attempted  it,  but  from  the  fear  that  you 
would  take  Mr,  H.'s  delineation  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  real  condition  of  Judaism.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  matter,  without 
any  partiality,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  think  that 
I  have  ceased  to  love  my  brethren.  Although  I  have  not 
that  overpowering  affection  which  constrained  the  apostle 
to  exclaim,  that  he  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ 
for  their  sakes,  yet,  I  thank  God  that  I  can  sincerely  say, 
that  /  love  them^  in  no  small  degree. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  one  fact  of  great  importance,  of 
which  I  was  totally  ignorant  before  I  came  to  this  country, 
which  will  proye  that  the  seasons  of  the  festivals^  appointed 
by  God  for  the  Jewish  nation,  have  been  annulled  and  sub- 
verted by  the  oral  law  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 
is  now  the  ritual  of  the  Jews.  The  season  for  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  is  thus  defined  in  Exodus  13:  4:  ''This 
day  came  you  out  in  the  month  Abib  (i'^afit) ;"  also,  Ex.  23: 
15.  ''  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  seven 
days,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the  time  appointed  of  the 
month  Abib,''  n*^3bth  tt)in  *i5>na^,  literally,  "  at  the  season  of  the 
month  of  green  corn,"  as  it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  word 
in  Ex.  0:  31 :  ''  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten, 
for  the  barley  was  S'^a^  in  the  ear."*  But,  at  present,  the 
Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  have  not  the  least  regard  to  this 
season  appointed  and  identified  by  Jehovah,  but  follow  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  oral  law,  namely,  by  adding  a  month 
to  every  second  or  third  year,  and  thus  making  the  lunar 
year  correspond  with  the  solar.  And' when  the  15th  day  of 
Nisan  (p*^:),  according  to  this  computation,  arrives,  they 

*  Compare  peat.  16:  9j  Joshua  3:  15  5  4:  19 ;  5:  10,  11,  12. 
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begin  to  celebrate  the  above-mentioned  feast,  although  the 
T'S«n  ttrm  may  have  passed,  or  not  yet  come.  In  general 
the  proper  season  occurs  after  they  have  celebrated  it  a 
whole  month,  which  is  just  reversing  the  command  in  the 
law,  which  directs  that  the  n-'ssn  tt3*in  precede  the  festival, 
and  not  the  festival  the  y^^ixn  ttsnn.  Nothing  like  ears  of 
green  corn  have  I  seen  around  Jerusalem  at  the  celebration 
of  this  feast.  The  Caraite  Jews  observe  it  later  than  the 
Rabbinical,  for  they  are  guided  by  Abib,  S'^ax,  and  they 
charge  the  latter  with  eating  leavened  bread  during  that 
feast.  I  think,  myself,  that  the  charge  is  well-founded.  If 
this  feast  of  unleavened  bread  is  not  celebrated  in  its  sea- 
son, every  successive  festival  is  dislocated  from  its  appro- 
f)r]ate  period,  since  the  month  Abib,  ^'^s&t,  is  laid  down  in  the 
aw  of  God  as  the  epoch  from  which  every  other  is  to 
follow.  Oh  !  how  true  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  through 
their  traditions  they  make  void  the  law. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  festivals 
are  celebrated^  which  will  clearly  indicate  that  they  are 
destitute  of  the  spirit  which  God  intended  should  charac- 
terize them.  Indeed,  how  can  spirituahty  and  purity  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  exist  among  those  on  whom  the  gospel 
light  does  not  shine,  and  the  door  to  it  is  hedged  up,  by  the 
corruptions  of  the  Talmud  ?  Such  must  inevitaWy  grope  at 
noon-day,  as  the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness. 

The   first  feast  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is  called  n&B 
Pasahh,  or  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  according  to  Ex^ 
23: 14  and  15.     The  first  two  days  of  it  are   kept  by  the 
higher  class  of  educated  Jews  with  decency  and  order,  but 
the  lower  class^  generally,  and  the  voung  women  of  every 
rank,  spend  these  two  days  in  playing  with  walnuts  and 
making  visits.     In  the  next  four  days,  which  are  called 
nsTOn  i*n,  the  pi"ofane  days  of  the  feast,  some  work  is  allowed, 
though  seldom  done,  and  the  time  is  spent  in  holding  the 
anniversaries  of  their  different  societies,  foi*  the  purpose  of 
making  up  their  accounts  and  appointing  officers.     This  bu- 
siness is  always  performed  in  the  synagogue,  and  it  never 
commences  until  mead,  wihe,  and  distilled  spirits,  are  placed 
upon  the  table  around  which  they  are  seated.    As  soon  as 
one  is  selected  for  an  office,  and  has  received  their  congra- 
tulations, he  expresses  his  satisfaction  and  gratitude  by 
ordering  more  of  these  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  of  coursCf 
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the  business  seldom  ends  without  a  quarrel,  and  even  more 
than  this  sometimes.  The  two  last  days  are  spent  like  the 
two  first ;  the  young  females,  both  married  and  unmarried^ 
pursuing  their  sports,  and  taking  no  interest  in  this  or  any 
other  festivals,  except  as  their  play  is  concerned.  This 
arises  from  their  extreme  ignorance  ;  for  the  education  of 
females  is  strongly  prohibited  by  the  Talmud,  as  I  will  more 
fully  illustrate  under  another  head. 

One  practice  accompanying  this  feast  should  have  been 
mentioned  before,  that  of  removing  all  kind  of  leaven  from 
the  house,  and  it  is  called  y»n  ^1:^*^3.  It  takes  place  on  the 
day  of  preparation,  called  nbb  n^!9,  in  ac<^ordance  with  the 
command  in  Ex.  J3:  7 :  "No  leavened  bread  shall  be  seen 
with  thee,  neither  shall  there  b^  leaven  seen  with  thee  m  all 
thy  quarters."  To  fulfil  this  law  conveniently  and  outwardly, 
they  resort  to  the  following  Talmudical  trick.  They  sell 
all  which  undergoes  fermentation,  as  a  mere  form,  to  Gen* 
tiles,  and  both  the  purchaser  and  the  seller,  and  particularly 
the  former,  regard  the  bargain  as  only  childish  play ;  for 
distillers,  whose  articles  amount  to  large  sums,  sell  them  to 
their  Sabbath  servants,  who  are  Gentiles,  and  these  being 
often  too  poor  to  return  even  a  sixpence  for  the  goods,  the 
owners  furnish  them  with  a  trifling  sum,  which  the  purcha- 
sers immediately  pay  back  as  surety^  A  contract,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  is  then  delivered  to  the  purchasers,  who 
are  likewise  informed  that  the  bargain  is  for  a  week  only ;  of 
course  both  parties  understand  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  form. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  command  remains  unfulfilled,  and  God  is 
only  moeked.  And  when  they  give  leave  to  their  Sabbath  ser- 
vants, or  other  Gentiles,  to  sell  the  above  articles  during  the 
feast,  they  assign  to  them  a  place  in  the  same  house  with 
themselves,  which  is  often  separated  only  by  a  curtain,  that 
they  may  exercise  such  supervision  over  them,  as  to  pre- 
vent dishonesty  while  they  are  trading,  and  also  to  secure 
the  money  in  their  own  pockets  before  the  others  shall  have 
time  to  abscond  with  it,  as  the  possession  of  such  large  sums 
might  tempt  them  to  do. 

Next  comes  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  commanded  in 
Levit.  23:  15—22.  It  is  celebrated  after  the  expiration  of 
seven  weeks  from  the  oflfering  of  the  sheaf,  Lev.  23:  15. 
Now,  however,  they  count  from  the  time  when  the  sheaf  is 
supposed  to  have  been  waved  in  the  temple,  and  which  is  a 
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subject  of  dispute  between  the  C^raite  and  Rabbipical  Jews. 
The  former  assert  that  the  calculation  should  be  made  from 
a  Sunday,  according  to  Lev.  23:  11,  15:  "And  ye  shall 
wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you,  on 
the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath^ — "  And  he  shall  count  unto 
you  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath^  from  the  day  that 
ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-ofTering ;  seven  Sabbaths 
shall  be  complete."  This  the  Caraites  take  to  mean  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  from  that  day 
they  begin,  accordingly,  to  compute  the  seven  weeks  ;  and 
if  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  take  place  on  Monday, 
they  wait  till  the  next  Sunday,  and  then  begin  to  count  the 
seven  weeks,  which  I  think  is  correct.  And  if  the  waving 
of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  is  intended  as  a  type  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  from  the  dead,  who  was  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  the  Caraites,  by  saying  that 
the^  sheaf  should  be  w.aved  on  the  first  Sunday  of  that  feast, 
identify  this  ceremony  with  the  very  day  on  which  our  Lord 
rose.  The  Rabbinical  Jews  (or  Talmud)  say  that  the  word 
Sabbathf  in  the  text,  means  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread ; 
and  from  the  second  day  of  this  feast,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  is,  they  begin  to  count  the  seven  weeks.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  Rabbinical  Jews  thus  explain  the  word 
Sabbath,  for  the  following  reason :  if  the  ^»3>,  sheaf-ofliering, 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost  occur,  as  they  ought,  on  Sunday, 
it  tends  to  confirm  the  remarkable  events  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Apostles,  both  of  which  events  occurred  upon  Sundays.  It 
is  evident  to  me,  from  the  propensity  of  the  Talmudists  to 
overthrow  and  subvert  the  word  of  God,  that  no  credit  can 
be  given  to  their  explanations,  and  that  the  Caraites  are  more 
to  be  depended  on;  and  that  the  former  not  only  observe  the 
day  of  Pentecost  out  of  its  season,  but  even  on  a  difierent 
day  from  what  God  had  appointed. 

The  Talmudists  are  also  guilty  of  another  perversion,  in 
respect  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  by  setting  aside  its  primary 
signification,  as  mentioned  in  Lev.  ^3:  15 — 22,  and,  by  a 
fancy  of  their  own,  annexing  to  it  a  commemoration  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  to  which  the  command  of 
Scripture  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion,  while  their 
prayers  and  ceremonies  upon  this  occasion  are  made  to 
refer  to  their  own  invention,  rather  than  to  what  God  has 
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commanded.  The  following  ceremony  will  illustrate  this 
fact.  They  have  a  volume  of  considerable  size,  composed 
of  extracts  froro  the  written  and  oral  law,  and  the  Zohar, 
called  ni^ii^^  fP^^n,  indicating  that  all  was  given  by  God, 
from  Sinai,  which  they  require  to  be  read  through  during 
the  single  night  of  the  above  feast,  and  which,  as  it  gener 
rally  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  June,  is  no  easy  matter,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  mumbled  over  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  audience  can  scarcely  recognise  what  language  they  are 
hearing.  But  to  encourage  the  assembly  to  persevere  in 
their  task,  each  synagogue  is  furnished  from  the  public 
treasury  with  an  abunoance  of  beer,  and  every  one  is  per- 
initted  to  drink  of  it  as  freely  as  he  pleases,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  many  flushed  countenances,  drowsy  readers, 
and  burned  books.  When  the  morning  arrives,  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  the  aspect  of  the  congregation  would  strike  a 
spectator  with  surprise;  for  he  would  behold  some  fast 
asleep  in  the  corners  of  the  synagogue,  and  wrap))ed  in  their 
ta^n^^bca,  or  veils,  others  dozing,  and  the  chanter  reciting  his 
prayers  wholly  regardless  of  the  scene  behind  him,  while 
liis  performance  has  no  other  effect  than  to  lull  the  half- 
sleeping  into  a  sound  repose. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  feast  of  Trumpets^  mentioned  in 
Num.  29:  1,  and  Licv.  23:  24;  but  it  is  no  longer  called 
by  the  Talmudists  that  of  trumpets,  but  nwn  \!2^\  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  Ex. 
12:  2.  Nothing  could  have  led  them  to  this  change,  but  the 
desire  to  annul  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  their  own  au- 
thority. To  establish  their  ordinance,  in  reference  to  this 
feast,  they  affirm  positively,  that  the  Lord  assigns  to  every 
creature  on  this  day  his  destiny  for  the  ensuing  year.  And 
although  the  reasons  given  in  Scripture  for  blowing  the  trum- 
pet are  obvious,*  they  have  hesitated  not  to  substitute  others 
of  their  own  invention,  which  are  now  more  current  andpo* 
pular,  than  that  which  the  Lord  has  assigned.  The  follow- 
ing  is  assigned  in  the  Talmud.f  The  trumpet  is  blown  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  and  puzzling  Satan,  and  making 
him  unfit  to  bring  accusations  before  the  Lord  against  man- 

•  Turn  to  Numbers  x.  10. 

t  The  assertion  is  found  in  the  Gamarah  nacn  ck"^  in  the 
first  section. 
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kind,  whose  destinies  are  this  day  determined,  as  they  say. 
On  this  account  they  prohibit  confession  of  sin  on  this  day, 
]est  .Satan  should  overhear  them,  and  multiply  his  accusa- 
tions in  consequence.  This  is  more  like  a  heathen  supersti- 
tion than  any  thing  else. 

The  Mohammedans  have  a  similar  practice  during  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  when  they  throw  stones  upon  Satan 
to  frighten  and  drive  him  from  their  presence.  Most  of  the 
congregations  know  of  no  other  reason  for  blowing  the 
trumpets  than  that  which  1  have  mentioned.  Another  super- 
stition is  recommended  and  practised  on  this  day,  equally 
ridiculous.  It  is  called  '^'^V^p.,  from  the  root  *^bi&,  in  Hiph. 
to  throw  or  cast  away.  It  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  whole  congregation,  men,  women  and  children, 
repair  to  a  river,  or.pond,  or  well,  and  offer  a  prayer  at  the 
brink,  which  is  also  called  y^\i^T^.  After  this  each  one  shakes 
the  skirts  of  his  garments  over  the  water,  and  they  are  taught 
to  believe  that  by  this  act  their  sins  are  cast  into  the  water^ 
to  support  which  they  cite  Micah  7:  19.  Oh  I  poor,  poor 
people  I  when  will  they  come  to  that  fountain  of  water  which 
18  opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  uncleanness? 

On  the  previous  month  called  ^'b}^^  Elul,  which  is  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  preparations  are  made  for  awakening 
their  minds  for  this  supposed  day  of  judgment,  when  their 
destinies  are  to  be  allotted  to  them.  To  effect  this,  they 
resort  to  two  practices.  The  first  is  to  commence  blowing 
with  a  horn  every  morning  after  prayer,  from  the  first  of  the 
above  month  until  the  supposed  new  year,  which  is  thirty 
days.  This  is  taken  from  Amos  3:  6 :  "  Shall  a  trumpet  be 
blown  in  the  city  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  ?"  The  second 
commences  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month. 
They  rise  very  early,  some  hours  before  day,  to  make  con- 
fession of  sins  and  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  poetry  called 
nin^^O  slikhooth,  which  is  adapted  to  produce  a  strong  effect. 
If,  however,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it, 
the  poetry  fails  to  awaken  the  feelings,  the  tragical  tones  of 
the  chanter  make  up  the  deficiency.  Thus  the  whole  con- 
gregation are  deeply  affected,  especially  the  females,  whose 
cheeks  are  bathed  with  a  continuous  flow  of  tears.  And 
though  during  the  attendance  of  the  latter  at  the  synagogue 
in  the  former  part  of  the  year,  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
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their  housekeeping,  etc.,  yet  as  soon  as  these  sounds  reach 
their  ears,  nothing  is  heard  from  the  women's  apartment, 
which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  that  of  the  men,  but  sigh- 
ing, and  weeping,  and  lamentable  cries,  which  continue  for 
hours  together.     Many  of  the  congregation  fast  during  the 
whole  of  this  month,  and  give  much  alms  ;  and  during  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  this  month 
till  the  setting  in  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  j  which  are  called 
fearful  days,  d'^K'nis  d-'o;,  the,number  of  beggars  is  very  great. 
They  leave   their  homes  on  purpose  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  favorable  opportunity,  and  disappear  as  soon  as  it  has 
ended.     Most  of  them  obtain  sufficient  during  this  period  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  a  whole  year.     Beside 
fasting  and  alms-giving,  they  pray  to  the  dead  to  intercede 
for  them,  especially  tg  their  deceased  relatives,  and  if  they 
are  separated  by  distance  from  the  graves  of  these,  they 
spare  no  pains  to  reach  them.     Distance  presents  no  obstacle 
to  the  rich,  neither  poverty  to  the  poor.     Journeys  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  are  undertaken  by  myriads  of  both  sexes  for 
this  purpose,  while   those  who  dwell  near  their  graves  not 
only  invoke  the  spirits  of  the  departed  once,  but  every  day, 
until  the  day  of  atonement  has  passed.     This  practice  is 
known  by  the  name  of  nid&^  '^'^sp,  visiting  the  graves  of  (their) 
fathers.      In  passing  the  smallest  cemetery  in  Poland  or 
Russia,  where  Jews  are  residing,  one  may  behold  a  promis- 
cuous company  of  b©th  sexes  and  of  every  age,  prostrated 
upon  the  graves,  and  offering  prayers  to  their  mouldering 
relatives,  in  most  lamentable  strains.     The  Jews  of  the 
East  carry  this  practice  to  greater  excess  than  those  of  the 
West,  having  numerous  saints  to  whom  they  pray,  reckoning 
each  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
such,  and  whose  countless  graves  are  scattered  over  the 
countries  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia,     In  order  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  deceased  by  omitting  to  address  them  as  they 
would  have  been  addressed  if  they  were  alive,  an  especial 
liturgy  has  been  composed  which  is  appropriate  to  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life,  such  as  Rabbies,  Saints,  Martyrs,  School- 
masters, Husbands,  Wives,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Children,  Bro- 
thers, Sisters,  etc.  etc.     This  liturgy  is  rather  bulky,  con- 
taining from  400  to  500  pages,  and  is  called  )vd^  nsrn.    This 
superstition  is  recommended  or  rather  commanded  by  the 
Talmud  in  the  following  words — nn  tm'^pn  n'^ni  )^y^:iy^  n»V 

14* 
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^TOK  "rm  '31  *nttK,  **  Wherefore  do  they  go  upon  the  burial 
ground,  etc."  i.  e.  at  the  days  of  feasting  ?  One  said  that 
la-^y  d*iTom  d'^nnrt  ntt5p3*^tt5  ^^na,  « the  dead  sliould  pray  for  us." 
Gamarah  Thanith,  page  1(5,  n^^s^ri. 

After  the  feast  of  Rash  Hashanna,  na^'n  ^K*n,  or  Trumpets, 
is  over,  the  days  of  repentance  set  in,  called  naitt:nn  "«o'», 
during  which  the  Lord  wai^s  for  them  to  repent,  and  the 
dooms  which  have  already  been  determined  and  written 
down  in  their  respective  books,  during  the  above  feast, 
naten  ttSK^n,  may  yet  be  obliterated  until  the  close  of  the  day 
of  atonement,  when  the  Talmudists  declare  repentance  is  no 
longer  of  any  avail.  During  these  few  specified  days  only, 
have  they  any  hope  of  being  reconciled  to  God,  and  the 
^leans  which  are  used  to  reverse  their  doom  are  Fasting, 
Dn:E,  Alms,  ip^iyi^,  and  Prayers,  bip.  But  as  soon  as  the  dooms 
are  sealed  as  well  as  written,  the  forrtfer  of  which  does  not 
take  place  until,  towards  sunset  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
all  farther  penances  are  ineffectual.  The  form  of  prayer 
then  used  at  sunset,  is  called  hlj^^a'a,  which  means  shutting  or 
bolting  a  door,  indicating  that  the  door  is  shut  in  reference 
to  the  reversal  of  their  dooms,  and  no  earthly  thing  can 
avail  them.  And  they  therefore  make  use  of  the  words 
ti^'rh  la'^nna  :  "  Write  us  unto  life,"  in  the  prayers  of  Rash 
Hashanna,  and  the  words  d^^'^ni  la-'iDnn'j,  «*  Seal  us  unto  life," 
iu  the  prayer  nb:?3.  The  evils  resulting  from  these  doctrines 
are  incalculable.  It  is  true  that  the  most  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity are  greatly  awakened  by  these  pious  frauds^  and  in 
their  delusion  they  try  to  do  all  which  is  recommended  or 
imposed  by  the  Talmud,  whether  it  be  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God,  or  contrary  to  it.  Yet  the  consequences 
are  bad  in  the  highest  degree,  for  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
safely  through  this  short  season  of  fear  and  trembling,  they 
return  with  greater  avidity  to  their  former  carelessness  and 
security  ;  according  to  the  words  of  king  Solomon,  they  re- 
turn to  their  vomit.  No  other  impression  is  made  upon  their 
minds,  after  these  "  fearful  days,"  than  the  belief  that  their 
doom  is  fixed,  and  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  no 
conduct,  either  good  or  bad,  will  affect  it.  The  solemnity  of 
their  countenances  vanishes,  and  their  devotions  and  whole 
deportment  become  the  same  as  before,  until  the  trumpet 
of  another  year  arouses  them  again. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  day  of  atonement^  the  cere- 
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mony  of  ni'^bs,  or  atoning  sacrifices,  takes  place.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  describe  this  performance,  and  the  directions 
of  the  ritual  concerning  it,  and  leave  each  one  to  form  his 
own  judgment  respecting  it. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise, 
it  commences.  The  ransoms,  nn-ibs,  are  provided  some  time 
before,  which  are  generally  poultry,  a  cock  for  a  male  and  a 
hen  for  a  female ;  these  are  white,  in  allusion  to  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  **  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they 
shall  become  white  as  snow,"  etc.  A  pregnant  female  takes 
three,  two  hens  and  one  cock,  one  hen  for  herself,  and  the 
others — 

The  head  of  a  family  performs  the'ceremonv  first  for  him- 
self,  and  then  for  his  household,  by  reading  a  form  of  prayer 
for  those  who  cannot  themselves  read,  but  who  are  required 
to  repeat  it  after  him,  word  by  word.  For  the  young  he  per- 
forms the  whole.  The  law,  and  its  meaning,  are  given  in 
the  Ititual  as  follows  : 

:  in-^n  *wni  nnsa  ^tosi  *nttix  Kin  pi  S'^'^m  i^  s'^^rm  xbi  'y^»m  ba> 
The  head  of  a  family  ought  always  to  perform  this  ceremony 
(*'  the  turning  round,"  as  the  Hebrew  terms  it,)  first  for  him- 
self, that  he  may  first  become  guiltless,  and  thus  prepared  to 
atone  for  those  who  are  yet  in  their  guilt,  but  not  the  guilty 
for  the  guilty,  for  it  is  said,  in  Lev.  16:  6,  that  he  shall 
*'  make  an  atonement  for  himself  and  (then)  for  his  house." 

The  prayer  for  the  occasion  begins  as  follows : 
nanh'inn'">  d©  ^n-«b  iia'^mi  ibims  rr^nraioi  Kin  ^i*is©inpnirPtitfp 
:  '31  •ji'^ten  dipiQn  htts^to  nx  )prb  it  n^ta  nittjsb  ks  *i315m 
"  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  blessed,  in  union  with  the 
Shekina,  the  terrible  and  the  merciful,  to  unite  the  name  of 
n"i  to  n'l  Ye  He  to  Vav  He,  etc.  I  come  to  make  this  atone- 
ment, to  establish  its  foundation  in  the  most  high  place,"  etc. 
The  rest  is  too  cabalistic  to  be  translated  into  English. 
When  this  prayer  is  finished,  they  take  the  n^bd,  ransom  in 
their  right  hand,  and  turning  it  nine  times  around  their  head, 
repeat  the  following  words  three  times : 
rtiia^nnn  n»T  (^isA)  >i5nnn  nr  "^n^ian  nt  T^vin  nt  in^fi3  m 

:  d'^sio  d'^'^nb  ^bx  '^axi  nn'^ob  ^bn  ik  ^b*^  (f^^pA) 
*^  This  is  my  reason,  this  is  my  compensation,  this  is  my 
exchange;  this  cock  (or  this  hen)  shall  depart  to  die,  and  I 
to  a  good  life."    Then  each  takes  hold  of  the  throat  of  his 
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ransom,  which  represents  death  by  pan,  strangulation,  and 
thus  throws  it  down,  and  this  represents  death  by  rh^po, 
stoning ;  then  the  butcher  immediately  takes  them  and 
cuts  their  throats,  which  represents  death  by  a^n,  de* 
capitation.  AH  this  is  to  show  that  if  they  have  them- 
selves deserved  death  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  condem- 
nation is  transferred  to  the  ransom,  and  they  are  liberated. 
The  intestines  of  the  fowls  must  be  thrown  into  some 
place,  where  they  will  moulder  away,  and  not  be  touch- 
ed by  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  house-top  is  usually 
chosen.  After  the  morning  prayer,  all  repair  to  the  burial 
ground,  and  there  pay  the  value  of  the  ni^B3,  ransoms, 
called  im^fi3  •ji'^na,  the  redemption  of  the  ransoms.  After 
paying  the  value  to  the  public  treasurers,  who  they  find  in 
waiting,  they  are  served  with  a  good  draught  of  brandy 
and  a  sweet  cake,  of  which  articles  the  treasurers  have  an 
abundant  supply.  They  then  address  the  deceased  in 
general,  and  spend  some  time  in  passing  from  one  class  of 
graves  to  another,  to  invoke  them  all  as  common  intercessors 
for  the  ensuing  day,  and  they  continue  praying  and  weeping 
until  hunger  and  fatigue  remind  them  to  return  ;  and  as  they 
leave  the  burial  ground  the  draughts  are  repeated.  The 
Talmudists  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  all  to  eat  and  drink 
on  this  day,  which  they  say  the  Lord  will  accept  as  readily 
as  a  fast : 

:  '^'i,ic»i  ^'^'^cn  rwjn-i  list" 
*'  And  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month.n 
Lev.  23:  32.  Ought  we  then  to  fast  on  the  ninth  day  ?  Oe 
the  tenth  we  are  commanded  to  fast,  Lev.  23:  27 ;  but  we 
are  taught  by  it  that  whoever  eateth  and  drinketh  on  the 
ninth  is  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had  fasted  on  the  ninth  and  thg 
tenth."  Gammarah  Yooma,  page  81.  If  the  Talmudist 
had  taken  the  latter  clause  **  at  even,  from  even  unto  even," 
etc.,  in  conjunction  with  the  first,  which  they  took  as  their 
text,  they  would  not  have  missed  the  true  meaning  of  that 
passage,  except  from  a  desire  to  subvert  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  accumulate  meritorious  acts  which  are  highl  v 
pleasing  to  the  flesh.  This  command  they  execute  with 
all  possible  strictness,  and  the  following  blessing  is  used  at 
the  meals: 
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han  hta  :»!'•»  fit»^'»b  inTm  ii*rm  jr^nrsioi  Kin  Ti^iatoinp^TP  tmh 

'<  In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  blessed,  in  union  with  the 
Shekinah,  etc.,  I  come  this  day  to  fulfil  the  command  of 
eating  and  drinking,"  etc.  The  dainties  prepared  for  the 
occasion  are  from  the  ni'i&rD,  ransoms. 

About  4  o'clock  P.  M .  all  repair  to  the  synagogue,  when 
each  one  who  is  above  ttie  age  of  twenty,  prostrates  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  another  inflicts  upon  him  forty  stripes 
save  one,  with  a  slight  leathern  strap,  which  produces  no 
pain,  and  of  course  it  is  only  an  outward  ceremony.*  When 
this  is  over,  they  pray  and  confess  their  sins,  by  repeating  a 
printed  catalogue  in  Hebrew,  which  embraces  every  sin  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty.  A  very  limited  number  only 
understand  what  they  are  about,  and  the  rest  know  nothing. 
After  this  they  return  home  and  eat  the  last  meal  of  the  day, 
which  must  be  done  at  sunset.  The  latter  thanksgivings 
that  is,  that  which  is  said  after  meals,  is  repeated  with  show- 
ers of  tears.  Every  grown  up  man  dresses  himself  in  the 
garment  in  which  he  is  to  be  interred,  all  of  white,  which 
gives  him  a  frightful  appearance.  All  in  the  dwelling  are 
struck  with  awe  and  consternation,  and  nothing  is  heard  but 
sobbing.  The  young  are  obliged  to  go  to  their  parents  to  ask 
from  them  a  blessing,  which  is  done  by  placing  their  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  the  children,  and  the  blessing  runs  down 
with  floods  of  tears.  Each  one  in  the  house  is  required  to 
be  reconciled  with  those  whom  he  has  offended,  which  is 
done  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  after  which  they  resort 
to  the  synagogue,  with  an  appearance  of  trembling  and  fear, 
as  if  they  were  going  before  the  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  The 
service  begins  with  an  absolution  from  all  vows,  bonds, 
oaths,  etc.,  not  only  for  the  past  year,  but  for  the  future 
year.  It  is  an  annulment  only  of  those  bonds,  oaths,  etc., 
which  were  made  to  God.  It  is  done  as  follows.  Three 
Rabbies,  who  are  the  T'^  n'^a,  Bailh  Din,  the  judges  of  the 
congregation,  go  into  the  pulpit  and  take  their  place  by  the 
side  of  the  chanter,  and  repeat  to  him  the  following  words : 
r^^i^yi  Kin  yro,  ^^p-cntss^^^  no«  1)^  na'^c'^si  rtyio  So  hs'^c^ja 

"  Through  the  session  above,"  (i.  e.  heaven,)  "  and  through 

♦  Kuowu  by  the  name  of  wpba. 
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the  session  beneath"  (i.  e.  the  judges),  "  and  through  the  ap- 
probation of  the  blessed  God,  and  through  the  approbation 
of  this  holy  congregation,  we  set  at  liberty  the  transgressors" 
(i.  e.  those  who  have  not  paid  their  vows,  &c.)  "  to  pray." 
Then  the  chanter  repeats  with  a  very  loud  voice,  and  mel- 
ancholy tone,  the  following  absolution  : 
•m  Ka^ins  11  -^api  'TO'^pi  "loapi  ^n^ini'^'^n'iai  *^5imi  "^^iokt  ^^'n  is 
bi*»  15  ia5o  D-^iifisn  tii'na  Kancw  to  Kaibx  *•nr^  waoin  •»i'»  »ayanoK 

'•»«in  vA  «3nim  •^sJiao  Ki  w51mi  •'iia  Kb  wiia '  wioi  ia*^to  kis*^ 
•pP'^Mi  T-ri^ai)  iirri  hi  ki3>i  «ti'^  "jiha  KarsimK  iinbis  '"iibx  Kiwiosi 
•'an  ni5  iA  nVoai  (0*^056  niDio  (brtpn  I'laiJi)  i'^n'»*'p  k^i  t>i'«iid  «b 

.«Mca  fi5n  tes'^D  tisina  lan  iAi  b»io*' 
^AU  vows,  bonds,  oaths,  consecrations,  anathemas,  etc., 
which  we  vowed,  and  which  we  sware,  and  which  we  con- 
secrated, and  to  which  we  bound  ourselves  from  the  day  of 
atonement  of  the  last  year  to  the  day  of  atonement  of  this 
year,  which  has  come  to  us  in  peace ;  and  from  the  present 
day  of  atonement  to  the  day  of  atonement  which  shall  come 
to  us  in  peace,  our  vows  shall  be  no  vows,  our  oaths  shall 
be  no  oaths,  our  anathemas  shall  be  no  anathemas,  and  our 
bonds  shall  be  no  bonds.  We  repent  of  all  of  them,  and  desire 
that  they  should  be  removed,  and  left  to  have  no  dominion 
and  no  existence."  The  chanter  repeats  this  form  of  abso- 
lution three  times,  which  the  congregation  answer  three 
times  in  the  following  words,  from  Num.  15:  26 :  *' And  it 
shall  be  forgiven  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  them,  seeing 
all  the  people  were  in  ignorance."  This  absolution,  I  think, 
is  not  only  preposterous,  and  contrary  to  Lev.  27th,  Num. 
SOth,  Ps.  15:  4,  Deut.  23:  22,  23  and  24,  and  Eccles,  5:  4, 
but  it  has,'  also,  a  very  evil  influence  upon  their  moral 
character.  The  evening  prayer  continues  till  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  most  of  the  congregation  immediately  after  dis- 
perse, though  some  remain  praying  the  whole  ni^ht.  The 
service  of  the  day  begins  very  early  in  the  followmg  morn- 
ing, and  continues  until  evening.  The  most  of  the  day  is 
spent  by  the  chanters  in  rehearsing  the  prayers  and  poetry 
said  by  the  congregation,  which  are  protracted  in  chanting. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  service  is  the  imitation  of  the 
Temple  worship,  which  is  called  niis»,  Aboudah,  when  the 
chanter,  with  his  train  of  coadjutors,  is  obliged  to  strain  every 
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nerve  to  render  it  romantic  and  expressive.  To  effect  this, 
theatrical  tunes  and  airs,  borrowed  from  musical  bands,  are 
employed  upon  the  occasion,  appropriate  to  the  respective 

Eieces  of  tragical  poetry,  which  are  scarcely  understood  even 
y  the  best  Hebrew  scholars,  being  composed  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic  and  Chaldaic.    This  part  of  the  service  continues 
from  four  to  six  hours.     Lar^e  sums  of  money  are  paid  to 
good  chanters  on  these  occasions  ;  and  those  who  undertake 
the  business  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  particular 
diet  for  six  weeks  previous.    The  chanter  is  called  ^is'^s  ir^bo, 
the  messenger  or  representative  of  the  congregation  to  im- 
plore and  intercede  with  Jehovah  for  them.     Every  town, 
however  small,  has  a  'iiin'^s  rr^bo,  or  ^Tn,  which  is  the  same. 
He  is  supported  by  the  public  from  year  to  year.     It  might 
be  expected  that  if  the  chanters  are  in  the  place  of  inter- 
cessors, individuals  would  be  selected  who  are  approved  by 
Qod  and  man ;  but  it  will  excite  no  surprise  when  I  say, 
that  such  are  not  at  all  sought  after.     A  fine  and  sweet 
voice  is  the  only  requisite,  and  this  may  just  as  well  be 
accompanied  by  immorality  and  profligacy.     This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  large  towns,  where  they  are  very  eager 
to  obtain  a  good  chanter.     He  chooses,  the  place  which  will 
furnish  the  highest  salary.     The  chanters  usually  receive 
more  than  they  can  honestly  spend,  and  the  surplus  they 
employ  in  the  most  iniquitous  manner.     One  cause  of  their 
immorality  arises  from  their  being  uneducated  men,  who 
from  childhood  have  pursued  this  profession,  travelling  from 
place  to  place  with  those  of  the  same  occupation,  whose 
training  had  been  of  the  same  kind.     In  my  adopted  native 
place,  Bausky,  in  Cunland,  where  the  Jews  are  not  nume- 
rous,  but  rich,  a  chanter  was  obtained  from  Brody,  a  great 
distance,  at  an  immense  expense,  on  account  of  his  deep 
and   beautiful  voice.      They  offered  him   a  much  larger 
salary  than  the  people  from  whence  he  came  could  afford 
to  give.     His  surplus  funds  being  considerable,  he  pursued 
the  usual  profligate  course  of  the  profession.     He  would 
spend  the  whole  week  at  a  billiard  house,  only  leaving  it 
after  sunset  on  Friday,  when  he  ought  to  be  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  perform  the  Sabbath  prayers.     He  also  led  astray 
several  young  men,  who,  through  his  advice,  were  led  to  the 
most  atrocious  acts.    Nevertheless,  he  was  allowed  to  be 
'Tin'^zt  n'^ic,  intercessor  for  the  congregation ;   and  when  I 
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left  my  native  place,  he  had  occupied  his  station  for  about 
twenty  years.  Though  old,  he  still  continued  his  profligate 
course ;  and  when  performing  th^  prayers,  at  the  above  fes- 
tivals, (i.  e.  of  the  New- Year  and  Atonement,)  he  would 
display  the  powers  of  his  voice  by  feigning  to  weep,  the 
effect  of  which  was  so  powerful  as  to  bring  tears  from  every 
eye  beside.  As  his  face  was  turned  to  the  wall,  which 
prevented  his  seeing  what  was  going  forward  in  the  assem- 
bly, he  would  inquire  of  his  coadjutors,  in  the  middle  of  his 
chant,  "  if  the  mob  were  howling,**  and  when  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  would  begin  to  mock  them.  And,  although 
the  whole  congregation  knew  of  his  profligacy,  hypocrisy, 
and  mockery,  they  put  great  confidence  in  his  prayers,  be- 
cause of  his  fine  voice.  This  evil,  as  1  have  before  remarked, 
is  particularly  incident  to  large  and  wealthy  towns.  This 
abominable  system  is  introduced  through  the  perversions 
made  by  the  Talmud,  of  Prov.  3:  9 :  "  Honor  the  Lord  with 
thy  suhstanccy*  y\ma,  which  the  Talmudists  say  should  be 
read,  *^3i^:in,  thy  throat,  i.  e.  by  chanting  and  singing  the 
prayers.  The  synagogue  services,  during  the  performances 
of  the  chanter,  now  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
purity  and  decency  of  Christian  worship,  seem  to  me  like 
stage  playing,  and  these  ^la'^s  ri'i'O,  representatives  of  the 
congregation,  like  abominable  stage  actors.  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  nearly  all  the  chanters  of  large  places  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  are  licentious  infidels,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
ceedingly careless  in  regard  to  morality.  When  my  coun- 
tryman, Aaron,  and  myself  were  travelling  through  Prussia, 
we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  excessive  profligacy  of  the 
chanters,  which  decencv  forbids  me  to  relate. 

The  prayers  of  the  New- Year  and  of  the  Atonement,  are 
generally  disturbed  by  the  boisterous  clamor  of  the  women, 
all  of  whom,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  ignorant  in  the 
extreme.  During  the  whole  year  they  have  no  desire  to 
pray,  or  even  to  know  what  prayers  are  offered  in  the  men's 
apartment  of  the  synagogue,  except  on  the  above-mentioned 
feasts,  when  their  destiny  being,  as  they  suppose,  assigned  to 
them,  they  feel  ashamed  to  remain  wholly  indifferent. 
They  accordingly  hire  teachers  from  among  the  men  to 
read  and  translate  the  prayers  on  these  occasions,  but  it 
being  a  great  reproach  to  assume  this  mean  office,  they  can- 
not obtain  a  sufficient  number  for  their  purpose.    Conse- 
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quently  when  one  enters  their  ap^rtmelit  to  read  and  trans- 
late for  them,  he  is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  women,  all 
striving  to  get  near  enough  to  h^ar  him,  and  in  the  crowd 
thus  pressing  upon  him,  he  is  driven  backward  and  forward^ 
until  he  fortunately  finds  refuge  in  a  corner.  Sometimes 
the  translator  takes  with  him  a  tub,  in  which  he  places  him- 
self, and  thus  is  enabled  to  read  unmolested.  But  the  crowd 
of  ignorant  women  is  always  so  unmanageable  and  boister- 
ous, that  the  translator  can  scarcely  be  heard,  and  in  making 
an  effort  for  this,  he  raises  his  voice  until  he  becomes  hoarse, 
when  he  leaves  his  audience  for  the  men's  synagogue.  As 
soon  as  he  departs,  the  noise  of  the  women  increases  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  disturb  and  confuse  the  services  of  the  men, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  managers  of  the  latter 
assembly  to  go  in  among  the  women  and  restore  order, 
which  if  they  cannot  accomplish,  they  are  driven  into  a 
remote  corner  of  the  building,  or  put  out  of  it  altogether. 
This  evil  originates  from  the  strong  prohibitions  against 
female  education,  which  are  found  in  the  Talmud. 

After  th%  above  form  of  prayer  which  is  called  rimn:>  or 
tfym  is  over,  the  prayer  of  nro'^a  comes.  This  is  repeated 
by  any  person,  without  being  chanted,  while  the  chanter 
and  his  coadjutors  test,  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  task, 
which  is  called  nb*^93,  the  import  of  which  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  feast  of  the  New- Year,  when  the  same 
farce  is  renewed  by  the  chanter,  and  continues  for  two  or 
three  hours.  This  prayer  is  usually  finished  about  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  after  sunset.  Then  follows  the  a'^'isn  or  eve- 
ning prayer,  which  closes  the  duties  of  the  day.  Then  each 
one  lights  a  candle  from  the  tapers  which  have  been  burning 
during  the  day,  and  when  they  reach  home  they  pronounce 
a  blessing  over  it.  Previous  to  their  return  to  their  homes, 
however,  they  are  obliged  to  assemble  at  the  outer  enclosure 
of  the  synagogue,  where  they  pray,  or  bless  the  moon,  and 
then  they  go  home  and  take  their  jneals,  after  having  fasted 
from  26  to  27  hours,  and  being  much  exhausted  with  the 
laborious  services  of  the  day,  which  require  the  perusal 
during  that  period  of  a  thick  volume  of  poetry  written  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  which  is  scarcely  understood 
even  by  the  most  learned  among  them. 

The  next  morning  they  rise  very  early  and  repair  again 
to  the  synagogue,  and  After  their  return  home  Commence 
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erecting  booths  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  reason 
given  for  this  is,  that  Satan  may  not  be  able  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  by  saying  that  their  devotion  and  early  rising 
during  the  former  days  were  only  to  obtain  a  good  destiny, 
and  that  having  secured  this  they  had  relapsed  into  their 
former  carelessness.  This  however  is  but  for  one  day,  for 
on  the  second  after  the  atonement  they  resume  their  old  ha- 
bits. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ARTICLE   IX. 

Some  of  the  Chakacteristics  of  the  Present  Age.* 

There  has  been  a  strong  tendency,  in  certain  periods  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  in  some  individuals  in  all  periods, 
to  live  in  the  Past.    The  life  of  such  persons  is  made  up  of 

*  This  article  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  Essays, 
in  which  the  writer  proposes  to  present  a  view  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  state  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  politi- 
cal position  of  the  Dissenters,  the  state  of  Biblical  literature, 
and  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  those  countries,  with  some  of  the 
great  questions  .which  now  agitate  their  ecclesiastical  and 
political  bodies.  After  which  it  is  hoped  that  Germany  and 
our  own  country  will  be  brought  under  review.  The  writer 
possesses  ample  materials  for  this  proposed  surf  ey  of  the 
characteristics  of  different  countries,  and  his  name,  if  given, 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  and  discretion  of 
his  proposed  discussions.  But  he  earnestly  requests  that  this 
series  may  appear  sine  nomine.  His  reasons  are,  that  he  will 
probably  have  occasion  to  speak  somewhat  plainly  of  living 
persons,  current  publications,  etc.  in  Europe,  and  also  of  some 
things  in  our  own  country ;  and  he  will  write  anonymously 
with  more  freedom  than  he  could  do  over  his  proper  signature. 
As  the  field  of  these  discussions  will  be  somewhat  peculiar, 
we  trust  the  readers  of  the  Repository  will  excuse  us  for  yield- 
ing to  the  above  request,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  writer 
assures  us  that  he  will  not  abuse  his  anonymous  privilege. 

EniToa. 
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reminiscences.  They  read  the  page  of  history  for  its  own 
sake  ;  not  as  furnishing  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  present  or 
for  the  future.  Their  delight  is  among  the  tombs.  The 
records  of  antiquity  are  all  in  illuminated  letters.  Their 
memory,  like  that  of  the  very  aged,  extends  far  back,  heed- 
less of  recent  events.  Their  feelings  kindle  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  primitive,  rather  than  in  the  anticipation  of  millennial 
piety.  The  present  is  loathed  as  a  degenerate  age,  and 
its  names  are  cast  out  as  evil. 

There  are  others  who  cling  to  the  present.  Instead  of  an- 
swering to  the  definition  of  beings  who  ''  look  before  and 
after,"  they  do  neither ;  they  look  only  around.  They 
cleave  tenaciously  to  the  existing  and  to  the  tangible.  The 
page  of  history  is  a  universal  blank.  The  present  fills  the 
whole  field  of  vision.  Engrossed  by  the  mighty  changes  which 
are  going  on  before  their  eyes,  they  have  no  time  to  listen 
to  the  still  voice  which  comes  to  them  from  past  or  future 
ages.  Bustle,  activity,  energy,  instant,  practical  effect,  are 
their  watchwords. 

A  third  class  are  the  children  of  hope  and  of  desire.  They 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Having  no  svmpathy  with  the 
dull  realities  of  the  present,  they  are  looking  forward  for 
some  unattained,  and,  perhaps,  unattainable  good.  They 
have  conceived,  it  may  be,  exaggerated  notions  of  the  glorv 
of  the  latter  day.  They  have  formed  the  figment  of  a  mil- 
lenium,  not  the  rational  one  of  the  Scriptures,  but  one 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  imperfection  and  probation  of* 
man. 

But  neither  of  these  exclusive  habits  is  desirable.  They 
generally  have  their  ground  in  misinformation,  prejudice,  or 
ignorance.  When  they  do  not  proceed  from  either  of  these, 
but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  tendency  of  the 
soul,  they  are  inordinately  cherished,  and  render  the  subject 
unhappy  or  less  useful,  and  his  character  inconsistent,  or 
incomplete.  In  our  feeble  manner,  so  far  as  our  powers 
and  our  knowledge  permit,  we  are  to  be  like  Him  who  is 
incapable  of  prejudice*  who  looks  upon  all  things  justly,  and 
according  to  truth. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  fix  an  idolatrous  attachment  on 
any  of  the  great  names  in  church  history,  nor  to  be  reluctant 
to  have  their  merits  canvassed  with  discriminating  candor, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  some  of  our  complacency 
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and  reverence.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  picture  to  ourselves  a 
golden  age  of  piety  in  the  past,  and  long  for  the  coming  of 
some  other  such.  That  golden  age  never  existed,  or  if  it 
did  exist,  it  may  never  come  again.  The  developments  of 
Christianity,  in  primitive  times,  were,  in  many  respects,  pe- 
culiar. The  religion  was  in  its  infancy,  in  an  empire  that 
overshadowedv.the  civilized  world.  It  was  before  the  inven- 
tion  of  printing,  before  the  division  of  the  Christian  disciples 
into  sects,  and  before  the  formation  of  systems  of  divinity. 
The  religion  was  put  to  the  test  too.  The  stuff  of  which  it 
was  made  was  ascertained  between  the  teeth  of  the  Mumi- 
dian  lion,  in  the  tarred  coat,  and  under  the  lictor^s  axe. 
Piety,  in  all  its  circumstances,  like  that  of  the  converts  of 
John  and  of  Polycarp,  will  never  be  seen  a^ain  on  earth. 
Christianity,  'while  she  maintains  her  essential  elements, 
must  adapt  herself  to  the  changing  forms  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  to  lament  that  ours  is  not  the 
primitive  style.  To  believe,  to  love,  and  to  suffer  like  them, 
we  must  be  thrown  back  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  be  set 
down  under  the  shadow  of  a  pagan  throne,  in  an  upper 
chamber,  where  a  few  hundred  artless  men  and  women 
were  assembled.  We  must,  also,  have  in  our  hearts  that 
peculiar  love  to  the  Saviour,  which  sprung  up  in  part  within 
their  bosoms,  from  knowing  how  he  looked,  how  he  walked, 
how  he  spoke,  what  were  the  cadences  of  his  voice. .  it 
was,  also,  in  part,  the  product  of  the  experience  of  common 
dangers  and  sufferings. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  cause  unduly  to  magnify 
the  present,  as  if  our  generation  were  the  people,  and  as  if 
wisdom  were  to  die  with  them.  One  draws  heart  and  life 
from  the  past  It  is  a  barbarian  spirit  that  woukl  drag 
down  into  the  dust  the  great  names  which  brighten  along 
the  tract  of  church  history.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  the  spirit 
to  think  how  they  loved,  and  believed,  and  wrote,  and 
preached.  Some  of  them  lived  when  primitive,  or  protest* 
ant  Christianity  was  passing  through  its  agonies  of  trial; 

-Strenuous  champions — 


—Who,  constrained  to  "wield  the  sword 
Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  comhaiing  in  sight 
Of  angrv  umpires,  partial  and  unjust; 
And  did,  thereafter, bathe  their  hands  in  fire, 
Sio  to  declare  the  cpasctence  satisfied ; 
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Nor  for  their  bodies  woold  accept  release, 

Bat  blessing  God,  and  praising  nim,  bequeathed, 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering  flamei 

The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned, 

And  through  illaminatin^  grace  received, 

For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  naankind. 

He  who  lives  only  in  the  present,  voluntarily  excludes 
himself  from  the  influences  which  would  be  of  most  essen- 
tial service  to  him.  He  consents  to  be  a  creature  of  the 
moment,  a  child  of  sense,  and  to  walk  by  the  light  of  his  own 
little  rush. 

Equally  unwise  is  it  to  shut  out  the  fliture.  There  are 
generous  hopes  and  noble  aspirations  in  which  we  may 
lawfully  indulge.  The  kingdoms  of  nature,  of  Providence 
and  of  grace,  are  governed  by  uniform  laws;  and  by 
watching  their  development,  we  may  predict,  with  some 
confidence,  the  things  which  shall  be.  VVe  know,  too,  from 
Revelation,  that  better  days  are  coming ;  and,  though  we 
cannot  determine  the  ejcact  time,  nor  the  amount  of  blessings 
in  store  for  our  race,  nor  many  of  the  attendant  circum*. 
stances,  yet  we  may  take  the  consolation  of  their  certain 
and  benign  approach.  Besides,  we  are  as  much  creatures 
of  imagination  as  we  are  of  sense  and  of  memory.  We 
have  as-  much  right  to  indulge  in  the  first  as  we  have  in  the 
others.  Looking  entirely  on  the  past,  we  acquire  a  melaa- 
choly,  if  not  a  narrow  and  bigoted  mind.  Confined  to  the 
present,  we  are  shallow,  and  self-conceited,  and  boastful. 
Living  wholly  in  the  future,  we  become  unsubstantial  enthu- 
siasts. 

Many  of  the  imperfections  in  the  characters  of  individuals^ 
and  many  of  the  evils  which  befall  political  communities,  as 
weU  as  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  traced  to  one  of  these 
three  great  tendencies — a  predominant  love  for  the  Past — 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  the  Present,  or  an  ardent  desire 
for  future  good,  imaginary  or  real.  It  is  memory,  sense, 
imagination.  1%  is  veneration  amounting  to  idolatry  for  by-, 
gone  times  ;  it  is  an  absorption  in  what  is  visible  and  appar* 
ent ;  or  it  is  an  insane  reaching  forward  for  those  things 
which  never  can  exist,  or  which  '*  the  Father  hath  put  in  his 
own  power.'*  Hence  it  is  important,  when  we  attempt  to 
estimate  the  character  of  an  individual,  of  a  nation,  or  of  an 
age,  that  we  understand  what  are  the  main  influences  which 
have  conspired  to  form  that  character ;  from  what  direction 

15* 
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they  proceed,  and  how  they  combine  to  form  one  result. 
The  writer  of  the-  Oxford  Tract  worships  the  dusty  centu- 
ries which  are  gone.  The  radical  tramples  the  Past  indig- 
nantly into  the  mire.  The  poet  of  hope,  and  also  the  politi- 
cal perfectionist,  expect  to  realize  on  earth  an  Elysium  of  all 
conceivable  good.  The  Scotchman  fights  for  every  old  cor- 
ner and  every  crumbling  pillar.  The  Frenchman  falls  down 
before  the  feverish  Present,  The  German  reigns  over  the 
empire  of  the  air,  and  lets  the  weeds  grow  on  the  graves  of 
the  most  honored  names  in  his  history.  The  middle  ages 
garnished  the  sepulchres  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  achool- 
men.  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and  their  contemporaries  in 
England,  bowed,  almost  idolatrously,  at  the  shrine  of  Plato. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  our  age  ?  What  are  some 
of  the  prominent  tendencies  of  the  generation  to  which 
\^e  belong  ?  By  what  features  is  the  nineteenth  century  dis- 
tinguished ? 

AgsLinst  the  propriety  of  answering  questions  like  these> 
two  objections  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  fairly.  We 
are  actors  in  the  scenes  which  are  passing  before  us.  We 
are  too  much  interested  to  form  an  accurate  judgment. 
Time  must  set  his  seal  before  we  can  ascertain  the  truth. 
Besides,  every  thing  appears  confused,  indefinite  and  com- 
plicated, an  inextricable  labyrinth,  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  as 
when  we  look  on  a  picture  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  We 
cannot  disentangle  threads  so  involved.  In  the  second  place^ 
it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  state  an 
opinion  on  such  subjects.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
may  be  revolutionized  by  the  events  of  a  single  year.  Our 
profoundest  reflections  may  turn  out  to  be  the  merest  guesses ; 
our  wisest  decisions,  the  contingent  and  baseless  visions  of 
a  night.  Our  most  confident  predictions  may  resemble  the 
oracles  of  the  modern  prophets.  Our  rivals  may  be  INfatthias, 
Smith,  and  Miller.  ^* 

In  reply,  we  may  say,  that  there  ai*e  certain  general  ten- 
dencies, characteristics  or  facts,  about  which  there  need  be 
no  dispute.  They  are  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Our 
duty  is  essentially  connected  with  understanding  them  fully. 
We  cannot  accomplish  the  great  object  of  our  existence 
without  knowing  how  to  act  upon  our  fellow-men,  how  to 
meet  their  prejudices--how  to  turn  public  opinion  into  the 
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right  channels — ^how  to  shape  our  influence  so  as  to  produoe 
the  highest  possible  ffood.  There  is  said  to  be  in  some  states* 
men  an  almost  prophetic  sagacity.  Why  may  there  not  be 
in  Christians  a  spiritual  sagacity  as  keen  ? 

Is  it  not  possible,  moreover,  to  consider  this  subject  with- 
out degenerating  into  threadbare  declamation,  as  though  our 
age  were  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  race,  or  as 
though  we  had  come  to  the  grand  crisis  in  the  world's  af- 
fairs. A  sober  view  of  the  condition  of  things  will  show  us, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment  to  live  at  the  present 
time.  The  imperfect  conceptions  even,  which  we  may  form 
on  the  aspects  of  the  age,  may  not  be  without  use. 

1.  An  obvious  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  towards  an 
equalization  of  civil  rights  and  privileges.  This  tendency 
has  been  very  apparent  ever  since  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. An  immediate  effect  of  that  great  event  was  to  break 
down  the  unnatural  distinctions  which  had  grown  into  a 
compact  form  under  the  name  of  the  feudal  system.  It  was 
not  the  object  of  the  reformers  to  teach  men  their  political 
rights,  but  they  did  teach  political  rights  most  effectually. 
The  obligation,  which  they  so  earnestly  enjoined  upon  every 
man,  that  he  should  read  the  Bible  for  himself  and  obey  its 
precepts,  stamped  at  once  a  high  value  and  dignity  upon  the 
human  soul.  That  soul  could  no  longer  be  trampled  with 
impunity,  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression.  It  was  found 
to  have  been  create/d  for  some  other  purpose  than  to  buy 
an  indulgence  for  sinning,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which 
the  Reformation  conferred  on  mankind,  was  the  deep  and 
ineffaceable  impression  which  it  made  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe,  that  a  man  is  personally  rather  than  eccle- 
siastically, responsible  for  his  actions  to  his  fellow-men  and 
to  his  God.  Foreign  custody  of  the  conscience  was  of  course 
broken  up. 

The  settlement  of  the  Northern  Colonies  in  this  country 
was  another  circumstance  which  contributed  materially  to 
the  same  result.  In  addition  to  the  great  features  of  a  re- 
publican government  which  our  fathers  established,  they 
adopted  two  usages,  which  were  then  hardly  recognised  in 
Europe,  and  which  have  exerted  an  immense  and  most  happy 
influence— the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  conferring  of  absolute  ownership  in  the  soil.    The  inhe- 
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riting  of  the  whole  estate  by  the  eldest  son,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  occupants  of  the  land  from  proprietorship  in  it, 
were  customs  fraught  with  manifold  evils.  From  these  evils 
we  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  exempt.*  The  consequence 
has  been  a  greater  diffusion  of  civil  privileges,  more  inde- 
pendence of  character,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of 
personal  effort,  less  of  a  servility  and  a  cringing  meanness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  idleness,  dissipation,  and  an  over- 
bearing haughtiness  on  the  other. 

An  additional  fact  in  proof  of  our  general  position,  is  the 
eradual  introduction  of  representative  and  constitutional 
features  into  the  governments  of  some  of  the  countries  of 
central  and  of  northern  Europe.  In  1834,  a  representative 
chamber  was  created  in  Denmark.  In  Norway,  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  meets  triennially,  by  its  own  right,  reviews 
all  pay  and  pension  lists,  all  political  and  civil  appointments, 
and  whose  decisions  become  law,  without  reference  to  the 
will  of  the  executive,  after  having  been  adopted  at  three 
successive  sessions.  The  despotic  king  of  Prussia  is  wise 
enough  to  adopt,  ^adually,  some  salutary  changes.-f  Six 
of  the  German  states  have  constitutional  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Greece,  and  even  Spain  and  Portugal,  after  ages  of 
slavery  and  oppression,  are  going  through  the  difGcult  ordeal 
of  learning  how  to  govern  themselves.  We  need  hardly 
allude,  in  this  place,  to  the  influence  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which,  with  its  unutterable  evils,  greatly  abridged  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  did  much  to  break  down 
the  feudal  system. 

Th3  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  sla- 
very, are  tending  to  the  same  result.  'The  abolition  of  West 
Indian  bondage,  by  England,  with  its  accompanying  exer- 
tions for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  emancipated,  was 
not  a  levelling  and  radical  measure.  It  was  equalizing  the 
condition  of  men,  by  raising  up,  not  by  throwing  down.  It 
was  a  noble  republication  of  God's  truth,  that  He  has  made  of 

•  What  the  mischief  might  have  amounted  to  if  these  cus- 
toms had  been  fully  transplanted  to  this  country,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  late  unhappy  disturbance  among  the  tenants 
of  the  Patroon  of  Albany.  / 

t  See  several  passages  in  the  Travels  in  England  of  Prof. 
Yon  Reaumer. 
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one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  was  one  of  those  great  steps  which  are  taken  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  centuries  towards  the  final  redemption  of  our  race. 
£qually  to  our  purpose  is  the  temperance  reformation. 
Intemperance  creates  a  worse  than  feudal  system.  It  is  the 
slavish  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few.     It  binds  the 

great  mass,  body,  soul,  estate,  time,  talents,  every  thing,  in 
onds  of  steel,  to  the  oligarchy  of  a  few  rum-sellers  and 
wholesale  dealers.  It  raises  up  its  huge  baronial  distilleries, 
where  all  the  neighboring  vassals  must  repair,  at  certain  in* 
tervals,  to  do  homage,  or  else  to  do  battle  against  all  who 
would  assault  the  strong-hold.  Intemperance  collects  all 
the  industry,  purity,  magnanimity,  and  rational  equality  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  lays  them  down  as  a  holocaust  at  the 
door  of  some  titled  dispenser  of  the  poison.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperance  reform  is  scattering  these  ill-gotten 
piles;  Its  tendency  is  to  distribute  competence  at  every 
man's  door.  It  is  most  beneficently  equalizing  the  gains  of 
lawful  business. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  that  this  tendency  is  yet 
fully  developed.  The  great  task  of  the  present  age  in  Eu- 
rope, it  has  been  asserted,  is  to  overthrow  the  feudal 
system;  an  arrangement,  or  disarrangement  in  society, 
which  grew  out  of  times  of  barbarism  and  confusion,  and 
which  is  not  only  inconvenient  and  useless,  but  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  well-being 
of  man.  We  have,  in  our  country,  one  scion  from  this 
accursed  root — the  practice  of  duelling.  In  accordance 
with  this  usage,  honorable  men  set  themselves  above  the 
laws,  on  the  ground  that  laws  were  made,  not  for  honorable 
men,  but  for  the  vulgar  multitude,  whose  perceptions  are 
not  delicate  enough  to  understand  the  nice  distinctions  by 
which  honorable  murderers  are  governed.  Unhappily, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  force  enough  in  our  laws  to 
reach  these  high-minded  transgressors.  Inequality  of  posi- 
tion makes  an  inequality  of  punishment.  The  poor  man- 
slayer  must  perish,  on  ttie  scaffold,  while  the  honorable  mur- 
derer walks  fearlessly  at  large,  and  with  hands  crimsoned 
with  a  brother's  blood,  continues  to  make  laws  for  the 
people. 

Nowhere  is  this  miserable  inequality  more  visible  than  in 
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Pagan  and  Mohammedan  countries.  All  Western,  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  is  a  horrible  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  Desolation  reigns  in  the  finest  countries  of  the 
globe,  because  of  the  iron-handed  tyranny  of  a  few  despots, 
and  of  their  subordinate  minions.  Half  a  dozen  individuals 
grow  rich  on  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  millions.  No  es- 
sential melioration  can  be  expected  while  this  state  of 
things  continues.  The  soul  of  the  Pagan  may  be  saved,  but 
he  can  never  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  Industry,  trade,  commerce,  science,  are  out  of 
the  question.  Every  feeling  of  independence  is  crushed  in 
the  fferm.* 

Tiie  great  doctrines  of  legal  and  of  equitable  freedom  are, 
therefore,  to  be  carried  throughout  the  world,  not  simply  till 
the  children  of*  Africa,  or  the  degraded  of  any  other  clime, 
shall  be  raised  up  from  their  debasement,  but  till  all  men 
shall  perfectly  understand  and  enjoy,  unmolested,  their 
rights. 

Yet,  while  this  great  tendency  of  the  age  towards  an 
equalization  of  rights  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  still  must  have 
limits  and  qualifications.  Checks  and  guards  must  be  thrown 
around  it,  or  it  will  degenerate  into  a  rank  democracy  in 
church  and  state,  or  into  a  pestilent  radicalism. 

In  the  first  place,  this  equalization  of  rights  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  elevating  the  degraded,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
and  reclaihiing  the  vicious,  rather  than  by  a  system  of 
levelling,  or  by  a  moral  decapitation.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly, 
that  in  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  the  men  who  have 
reached  their  distinctions  by  fraud  and  violence,  will  be 
shorn  of  their  honors.  But  this  will  rather  be  the  necessary 
result  than  the  direct  object.  The  grand  intention  should  be 
to  raise  all  men  to  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  of  which 
their  nature  is  susceptible,  and  to  impart  all  that  intellectual 
knowledge  which  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  the  second  place,  this  equalization  of  rights  is  to  be  kept 

•  How  the  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  over- 
come the  difficulty  arising  from  this  source,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  Every  foot  of  ground,  every  blade  of  grass  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  chiefs,  and  has  been,  from  immemorial  usage. 
Men  must  have  a  motive  to  work,  or  they  cannot  be  civUizedi 
or  thoroughly  Christidnized* 
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entirely  distinct  from  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Rousseau^ 
and  his  school.  Men  are  not  born  in  a  state  of  nature,  inde- 
pendent, isolated,  with  the  option  of  entering  or  of  not  entering 
into  a  social  state,  as  it  may  suit  themselves,  reserving  cer- 
tain rights,  and  resigning  others  for  the  general  good.  This 
state  of  nature  never  had  existence  except  in  Rousseau's 
brain.  The  social  compact  system  has  high  sounding  words, 
and  nothing  else.  God  has  made  man  dependent  and  social. 
Man  cannot  but  enter  into  society.  The  choice  is  not  put 
into  his  power.  The  original,  independent,  abstract  right  of 
entering,  or  not  entering,  into  a  social  state,  is  a  mere  fig- 
ment. It  never  did  exist,  and  never  can.  Men  have  inde- 
feasible and  inalienable  rights,  such  as  those  of  conscience, 
but  these  they  hold  in  a  social  state,  and  not  merely  in  an 
an^e-social  state,  if  such  a  condition  of  things  were  practi- 
cable. 

This  equality  does  not  imply,  in  the  third  place,  a  com- 
munity of  goods.  No  theory  can  be  wilder  than  that  which 
would  abolish  the  rights  of  private  property.  The  sects 
that  maintain  this  doctrine  remain  small,  because  they  do 
maintain  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  purest 
state  of  society  yet  to  be  on  earth,  any  such  distribution  of 
property  would  be  possible  or  desirable.  It  would  eradicate 
one  of  the  strongest  principles  which  God  has  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  man. 

Again,  this  equality  does  not  suppose  that  monarchical 
governments  must  be  necessarily  abolished.  There  is  as 
much  equality  in  regal  Norway  as  in  republican  Switzerland. 
The  people  are  better  educated  in  despotic  Prussia  than  in 
our  own  democratic  Union.  Our  theory  of  government  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  perfect,  as  a  theory.  It  harmo- 
nizes better  than  any  other  with  the  personal  agency,  and 
indefinite,  individual  improvement  of  man.  At  all  events, 
v^e  should  not  wish  to  exchange  it.  Still,  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  human  happiness  ought  not  to  be  directed  so 
much  to  the  demolition  of  any  theory  of  government,  as  to 
elevate  the  people,  and  prepare  them  to  govern  themselves. 
A  frame  of  polity  which  is  best  fitted  to  one  people,  in  one 
country,  may  not  be  best  fitted  to  another  people,  on  ano- 
ther continent  and  in  another  hemisphere.  What  could  the 
Russian  boor,  in  his  smoky  cabin,  and  in  bis  sheepskin 
karosSf  do  with  our  elective  franchise  7 
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The  doctrine  in  question  does  not  imply,  once  more,  that 
society  will  ever  be  reduced  to  a  dead,  undistinguishing 
level.  Distinctions  will  always  remain  on  earth,  and  in 
heaven  too.  One  individual  has  an  original  tact  for  acquiring 
wealth,  while  his  neighbor  remains  perfectly  satisfied  with 
small  resources.  Education,  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
society,  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  all  equally.  If  practicable, 
it  would  not  be  expedient. 

No  perversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  equality  is  more 
pernicious,  and  hardly  any  one  is  more  common,  than  to 
flatter  the  people^  as  the  original  source  of  all  power  and 
right,  or  as  uttering  the  voice  of  God.  This  common  usage 
of  politicians  renders -the  people  dissatisfied  with  their  lot, 
and  communicates  the  impression  that  masses  of  men  have 
inherent  virtue,  and  that  they  will  provide  well  enough  for 
themselves,  if  they  but  understand  their  rights.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  naturally  frail,  perverse,  and  wicked,  like  those  who 
attempt  to  hoodwink  them.  Ignorance  among  the  people  is 
^  not  the  only  cause  of  the  wretchedness  or  the  ruin  of  nations. 
The  politicians,  who  thus  beguile  the  multitude  with  fair 
speeches,  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  arts  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 

2.  The  practical  tendency  of  the  age  is  very  obvious. 
This  is  now  as  strikingly  exhibited  as  its  reverse  was  a  few 
centuries  since.  Then  speculation  was  widely  predominant 
A  man  was  valued  according  to  his  ability  to  dispute  on 
questions  the  most  foreign  to  his  daily  business ;  or  rather, 
his  daily  business  was  revery,  or  interminable  logomachy, 
not  on  strictly  metaphysical  subjects,  not  on  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  but  on  airy  nothings,  and  impalpable  inanities. 
That  this  predominant  tendency  is  now  reversed  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  extreme  to  which  it  was  then  carried. 
It  is  a  reaction  which  has  drawn  the  whole  world  after  it. 
Men  are  now  realists  in  another  than  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word.  They  have  broken  away,  not  only  from  the 
absurdities  and  follies  of  the  middle  ages,  but  they  are  in 
danger  of  trampling  under  foot  what  was  truly  excellent  in 
former  times. 

The  Reformation  contributed  largely  to  this  practical 
tendency.  I^uther  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  not  about 
words,  but  respecting  things.    In  order  to  carry  his  points, 
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he  was  compelled  to  show  the  practical  effects  of  his  doc- 
trines. He  had  no  time  for  verbal  subtleties.  He  was  used 
to  speak  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  with  the  utmpst 
contempt.  He  translated  ^  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
speech,  and  composed  hymns  and  catechisms  for  the  common 
people  and  for  children.  He  would  have  made  no  in- 
different writer  of  tracts,  or  a  lyceum  lecturer  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  discussed  those  subjects  which  took  the 
deepest  hold  of  the  common- mind.  In  order  to  give  cha- 
racter and  permanency  to  the  Reformation,  every  thing  was 
to  be  done,  and  that  immediately. 

To  the  same  result,  the  labors  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke 
and  Paley,  and  their  numerous  disciples  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  powerfully  contributed.  The  great  aim  of 
Bacon's  philosophy  was  practical.  It  was  the  multiplying 
of  human  enjoyments,  and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings. 
It  was  **  dotare  vitam  humanam  novis  inventis  et  copiis.'^ 
It  was  utility.  He  laments  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
employ,  on  mere  matters  of  curiosity,  powers,  the  whole  ex* 
ertion  of  which  is  required  for  purposes  of  solid  advantage.* 
The  practical  influence  of  Locke's  doctrines  is  known  by  all 
*i¥ho  speak  the  English  tongue.  Unlike  Bacon's  in  some  im-^ 
portant  particulars,  yet  in  their  practical  tendency,  they  fell 
in  with  the  great  Chancellor's  teachings  and  with  the  funda- 
mental movement  of  the  Refornlation.  "  Locke,"  says  Dr. 
Warton,  "  affected  to  depreciate  the  ancients."  "  This  dis- 
respect for  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,"  observes  Dugald  Stew- 
art, '*  is  a  prejudice  which  has  frequently  given  a  wrong  bias 
to  bis  judgment."  He  seems,  also,  to  have  had  little  power 
pf  imagination  or  discrimination  in  taste,  esteeming  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  as  one  of  the  first  of  English  poets. 
The  hoiiiely,  hearty,  practical  sense,  which  pervades  all  Dr. 
Paley's  works  is  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps  no 
writer  in  the  language  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  ther 
actual  business  and  over  the  practical  judgments  of  men  than 
Dr.  Paley.t 

*  See  the  article  on  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
No.  132. 

f  "  The  practical  bent  of  his  nature  is  visible  in  th6  language 
of  his  writings,  which,  on  practical  matters,  is  as  precise  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  but,  in  his  rare  and  reluc* 
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Intimately  connected  with  these  facts  is  the  remarkable 
arrangement  of  Providence,  that  the  great  interests  of  civi- 
lization and  of  Christianity,  should  be  committed,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  to  the  countrymen  of  Bacon  and  of  Locke.  The  men, 
wlro  are  imbued  with  their  spirit  and  who  are  familiar  with 
their  writings,  have  carried  their  influence  into  every  region 
of  the  globe. 

An  additional  and  a  powerfully  cooperative  causcf  is  the 
modern  revival  of  Christianity.  The  grace  of  God  which 
was  granted  to  the  United  Brethren,  about  one  hundred  years 
since,  may  be  regarded  as  having  set  in  motion  these  labors 
of  love,  unless  our  own  Eliot  and  the  Mayhews  may  be  re* 
garded  as  having  the  prior  claim.  Countless  hosts,  the  noble 
and  the  good,  the  wise  and  the  lowly,  have  trode  in  their 
footsteps,  till  beneficence,  not  good  wishes,  practical  benefit, 
and  not  theoretical  excellence,  have  become  the  glory  of 
our  age.  Who  can  but  rejoice  that  it  is  so  ?  Who  would  bring 
back,  if  he  could,  tljp  10th  century,  or  even  the  17th  ?  Who 
does  not  exult  that  the  wretchedness  of  man  has  at  last 
touched  the  heart  of  man  ?  Who  will  not  bless  God  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  are  willing  to  follow  his  sublime  example, 
and  go  about  doing  good  ?  The  ^rand  employment  of 
Christendom  is  not  hoarding,  it  is  diflusion.  Like  ^e  sun- 
light and  the  atmosphere,  (hey  are  clispensing  blessings  over 
every  region.  ' 

Do  we  ever  repine  that  this  is  a  practical  age  ?  Do  we 
sigh  because  we  were  not  bom  in  the  meditative  days  of 
Plato,  when  men  speculated  nobly,  when  the  human  mind 
received  its  last  finish  of  elegance,  but  when  deformed  chil- 
dren were  thrown  out  to  the  wolves  of  the  mountains,  when 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the 
world,  contained  twelve  times  as  many  slaves  as  freemen, 
when  there  was  not  a  hospital  in  the  known  world?  Do 
we  sometimes  fondly  linger  over  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
illuminated  with  a  constellation  of  great  men,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  had  never  seen  7  But  what  Was  the  con- 
dition of  the  vast  prostrate  multitude  ?  Under  the  auspices 
of  that  learned  queen,  with  all  her  orators,  scholars,  states- 
men, geniuses,  it  was  not  possible  to  find  persons  to  supply 

tant  efforts  to  rise  to  first  principles,  becomes  indeterminate 
«Qid  unsatisfactory."    Mackintosh. 
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the  churches  generally,  who  could  go  through  the  service 
decently — a  service  made  ready  in  every  part  to  their 
hands — and  when  to  be  able  to  read  was  the  very  marked 
peculiarity  of  here  and  there  an  individual  !*  No !  we  give 
thanks  to  God  that  this  is  a  practical  age.  For  its  monuments 
we  do  not  point  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  or  Sunium,  to  the 
Egyptian  obelisk,  nor  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  piled  up  to  the 
sky  in  its  glorious  proportions  and  its  dazzling  brightness  by 
the  blood  and  groans  of  thousands  of  wretched  men.  We 
hope  that  the  next  age,  and  that  all  coming  ages  will  be  prac- 
tical, till  the  world  shall  be  renovated.  Instead  of  lamenting 
that  we  are  surrounded  with  men  and  women  energetic  in 
doing  good,  wc  have  every  reason  to  rejoice.  He,  who 
would  change  the  character  of  the  age,  must  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  invention  and  discovery  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
must  destroy  the  thousand  agencies  which  are  at  work  on 
land  and  sea,  annihilating  space  and  time  ;  he  must  stop  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation ;  he  must  burn  up  the  Novum 
Organum;  he  must  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
deeds  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race,  and  disband 
our  philanthropic  efforts,  and  turn  back  those  great  wheels, 
which,  at  every  revolution,  are  bringing  happiness  to  man 
and  glory  to  God. 

Obvious  evils,  however,  accompany  this  general  tendency 
of  the  age.  Men  will  rush  from  one  absurdity  to  its  oppo* 
site.  It  is  contemplation  so  exclusive  as  to  become  morbid; 
or  action  so  bustling  as  to  be  superficial .  and  unproductive. 
We  are  not  endued  with  muscular  powers  only.  We  have 
other  organs  besides  that  of  the  brain. 

An  exclusive  practical  habit  promotes  an  unsettled,  rest- 
less state  of  mind,  unfits  for  calm  meditation  on  truth,  and 
tends  to  identify  virtue  with  feeling,  not  with  the  feeling 
which  is  the  natural  product  of  reflection,  but  with  that 
which  is  momentary,  fitful,  and  occasioned  by  unworthy  or 
insufiicient  causes.  It  teaches  to  keep  the  conduct  with  all 
diligence,  because  from  the  actions  proceed  the  issues  of 
life.  It  thus  insensibly  sets  up  a  new  standard  of  morality, 
instead  of  requiring  a  watch  over  the  motives,  in  order  that 
the  fountain  of  moral  influence  may  be  kept  pure.  It 
teaches  us  to  look  at  the  outward  conduct,  and  if  that  bQ 


*  See  John  Foster's  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorai^e« 
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salutary,  we  may  conclude  that  we  are  on  the  high  road 
to  virtue  and  to  heaven. 

This  exclusive  regard  for  the  practical,  sometimes  leads 
us  to  make  false  estimates  of  what  is  really  useful.  It  regards 
nothing  as  valuable  but  what  may  be  turned  to  instant  good 
account.  Unless  one  immediately  produces  dollars  and 
cents,  or  at  once  clothes  the  naked,  and  feeds  the  hungry, 
or  so  preaches  the  gospel  that  every  man  on  the  spot  forsakes 
his  sins,  the  implication  is  that  no  good  is  done  ;  it  is  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  his  labor,  and  the  whole 
is  thrown  by  as  an  empty  theory,  or  a  useless  impertinence. 
But  this  practical  man  has  yet  to  learn  another  lesson.  He 
has  yet  to  know  that  utility  may  be  stamped,  on  the  most 
secret  meditations  of  the  soul,  on  those  *Mnner  circles  of 
thought  and  feeling,"  into  which  none  but  itself  and  its  God 
can  enter.  Yes,  there  are  thoughts,  reminiscences,  hopes, 
aspirations,  half-formed  conceptions,  hidden  feelings,  which 
may  be  as  useful  to  the  world  as  the  most  notorious  and 
highly  lauded  works  of  mercy.  They  elevate  the  soul; 
they  sustain  it  under  depressions  which  no  outward  appli- 
ances could  reach ;  they  reveal  its  high  origin  and  its  glo- 
rious destiny.  They  fit  it  to  bear  and  to  suffer.  It  is  after 
such  visions  on  the  mount  that  one  is  fitted  to  return  and 
mix  with  the  multitude  at  the  foot,  and  attend  to  their 
necessities.  Her  is<  as  much  a  practical  man  who  prays,  as 
he  who  contributes  ;  he  who  thinks,  as  he  who.acts ;  he  who 
demonstrates  a  proposition,  as  he  who  constructs  a  compass ; 
be  who  analyzes  the  atmosphere,  as  he  who  makes  a  wire- 
gauze  ;  the  preacher  who  medidates  in  his  study,  as  the 
sacred  orator  whose  words  of  fire  kindle  the  passions  often 
thousand  great  congregations.  Howe-s  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous,  Butler's  Analogy,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  may  have 
been  as  useful  as  the  Rise  and  Progress.  The  effects  in  the 
former  case  are  not  so  immediate,  palpable,  and  notorious 
as  they  are  in  the  latter.  But  Pascal,  Butler,  and  Howe, 
feed  the  fires  which  warm  and  illuminate  the  world.  A 
minister  in  his  study,  or  in  his  solitary  ws^lks,  may  have 
thoughts  upon  God,  upon  eternity,  upon  the  nature  of  his 
own  soul,  which  he  never  presents  to  his  people,  which  are, 
possibly,  incapable  of  being  fully  expressed  in  language,  but 
which  may  be  as  beneficial  to  his  flock  as  the  most  elaborate 
sermons  to  which  they  ever  listened.    We  have  hewnX  of 
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men  who  expressed  the  ardent  wish  that  they  had  been  the 
authors  of  some  very  useful  tract,  the  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
for  example,  which  had  been,  apparently,  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  thousands.  Yet  these  very  men,  who  thus 
regret  their  feebler  influence,  may  reach  to  higher  seats  in 
heaven  than  the  authors  of  this  or  of  the  other  tract.    The 

Erincipal  idea  developed  in  the  popular  publication,  may 
ave  been  dug  up  from  the  deepest  mine  of  truth,  by  some 
retired  student  in  his  closet,  and  he,  in  the  sight  of  God,  may 
have  done  more  than  his  applauded  neighbor  to  bless  the 
World.  We  judge  according  to  the  outward  appearance ; 
God  judgeth  according  to  the  truth.  The  brook,  which 
runs  under  the  grass,  as  if  too  modest  to  show  its  clear 
waters  to  the  sun,  may  do  as  much  good  as  the  noisiest 
torrent. 

Another  evil  of  the  tendency  in  question  is  seen  in  its 
effects  on  education.  This  is  truly  a  simplifyinj^,  if  it  be  not 
a  simple  age.  The  demand  is,  that  every  thmg  which  h 
presented  to  the  minds  of  children,  should  be  excessively 
easy,  so  that,  in  effect,  no  application  of  mind  is  required, 
no  vigorous  attention,  nothing  which  admits  of  doubt,  leads  to 
inquiry,  suggests  difficulties.  It  is  asserted  that  children 
ought  never  to  listen  to  that  which  they  do  not  understand. 
A  dialect  must  be  invented  for  their  special  benefk.  It  has 
been,  even  gravely  proposed,  that  we  should  have  children's 
meeting-houses,  and  children's  sermons,  and  chiMren's 
preachers..  But  all  these  fond  fancies  overlook  a  fixed  law 
of  Providence — self -education,  the  personal  overcoming  of 
difficulties — the  iron  industry,  the  unflinching  resolution,  the 
unrelaxed  perseverance.  Books  need  to  be  simplified  just 
80  far,  and  teachers  supplied  to  just  such  an  extent,  as  to 
induce  the  child,  or  the  scholar,  to  make  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  himself.  Any  further  simplification  or  provision  is 
positively  injurious^ 

The  same  tendency  may  be  seen  in  creating  a  dislike  to 
doctrinal  preaching,  and  to  systems  of  divinity.  In  this 
respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  some  degeneracy 
in  our  age.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  were  understood  and  proclaimed,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country^  with  singular  earnestness, 
power»  and  solemnity^  Our  fathers  wave  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith«    We  recollect  some  venerable  mei^ 

10* 
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of  the  last  generation,  who  have  but  just  descended  to  the 
grave,  who  bad  the  most  intelligent  conviction  of  the  promi- 
nent truths  of  the  Bible,  and  the  warmest  attachment  to 
them.  They  used  to  speak  of  the  conversions  which  oc- 
curred in  their  youthful  days,  as  the  result,  so  far  as  human 
agency  was  concerned,  of  long-continued,  personal,  solitary 
application  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  With  them,  feeling 
flowed  from  contemplation.  Anxiety  of  mind  was  caused 
by  clear  apprehensions  of  their  duties  towards  Qod.  They 
had  but  few  books,  and  the  large  quarto  Bible,  with  the  m- 
primatur  of  Oxford,  was  the  one  gi*eat  and  inestimable  trea- 
sure in  every  house.  The  books,  (generally  sermons  or 
treatises  on  divinity,''^)  which  they  did  possess,  were  tho- 
roughly read  and  digested.  Every  leaf  bore  the  marks — 
possibly  caused  by  the  fallen  tear  of  some  venerable  octo- 
genarian— of  the  earnest  perusal,  perhaps,  of  several  suc- 
cessive generations.  Our  fathers  listened,  not  merely 
without  weariness,  but  with  great  delight^  to  the  protracted 
three  hours'  service  of  the  sanctuary,  intending  to  carry 
away,  not  a  momentary  impression  produced  by  an  impas- 
sioned hortatory  appeal,  but  the  body  of  the  long  sermon, 
with  its  scores  of  heads  and  subdivisions. 

It  scarcely  need  be  reniarked  how  entirely  diverse  is  the 
existing  fashion.  By  a  reaction  from  the  old  habit,  by  the 
stirring  influence  of  our  large  cities,  by  the  multiplication  of 
practical  duties  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  general,  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  we  are  in  no  little  danger  of  becoming  visionary, 
inconstant,  superficial  Christians,  instead  of  being  like  the 
doctrinal,  patient,  thorough  disciples  of  past  generations. 
No  reasonable  man  can  object  to  the  strong  personal  appeal, 
to  the  direct,  pungent  application  which  characterize  many 
of  the  sermons  of  the  present  day ;  they  are  indispensable, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  very  effective.  But  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  mind  needs  something  more  substantial ; 
that  in  certain  states  it  is  satisfied  with  nothing  except  the 
clear  delineation  of  such  subjects  as  the  eternity  and  immu- 
tability of  God,  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  what  used  to  be 
called,  significantly,  his  "  office- work*"  An  indirect  exhibition 

■  ■■         ■  ■■     ■  fc        ■        >      ■  ■        »        ■  ,.'■,,■  ■■  ■.> 

*  Such  as  Boston'^s  Fourfold  State,  the  Berry-street  Ser- 
mons, Stoddard's  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  BigMeousness  of 
Christ,  Flavel's  Touchstone,  etc. 
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of  such  topics  is,  spmetimeSy  practical  preaching  in  the  best 
sense. 

3.  General  intelligence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  age. 
This  proposition  is  obviously  true.  The  deep  intellectual 
interest  awakened  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  portions  of  the  most  despotic  governments  on  the  globe, 
and  in  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
Still,  however,  but  little  has  been  done  except  to  reveal  how 
much  needs  to  be  done.  The  benefits  of  knowledge  are  yet 
but  partially  enjoyed,  even  in  some  of  the  most  highly  civi- 
lized countries.  The  proportion  of  persons  in  France  who 
can  read  and  write,  has  been  stated  to  be  but  thirty-eight  in 
one  hundred.  In  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  it  was 
found,  two  or  three  years  since,  that  it  was  not  the  poor 
only  who  could  not  write,  but  one-fourth  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  ^ere  in  the  same  singular  predicament.  In  large 
parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  only  ten  in  one  hundred  of  the 
adults  can  read,  and  but  one  person  in  ninety  is  able  to 
write.  Large  districts  in  and  around  London  are  in  this 
condition  of  semi- barbarism.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  M.  C. 
from  Maryland,  stated  in  his  place  in  Congress,  that  one- 
third  of  the  voters,  who  gave  evidence  in  a  contested 
election  in  North  Carolina,  were  marksmen^  i.  e.  men  who 
made  their  mark.  Mr.  J.  gave  many  other  startling  facts 
in  proof  of  the  great  destitution,  in  respect  to  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  education^  in  some  of  the  oldest  states. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  inquiry,  how  far  the  education 
of  the  present  day  is  under  the  control  of  Christian  principles. 
It  has  been  made  a  serious  question,  whether  mere  intellectual 
education  exerts  any  restraining  influence  upon  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  men  The  following  facts  have  been  adduced — 
how  far  conclusive,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide — to  show 
that  it  does  exert  some  beneficial  effect,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Out  of  4,222  criminals  subjected  to  punishment  in  France, 
in  the  year  1833,  all  but  454  belonged  to  the  classes  either 
wholly  without  education,  or  who  had  received  only  the 
lowest  degree  of  instruction.  Out  of  fifty  persons  sentenced 
to  death,  not  one  belonged  to  the  educated  classes.  From  a 
population  of  more  than  thirty-two  millions,  only  forty-nine 
well  educated  persons  were  considered  as  deserving  of  punish- 
ments in  any  degree  severe.  The  exs^mples  of  ancient  Greece 
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and  Rome,  it  is  said,  are  not  in  point  to  prove  the  contrary 
to  that  which  the  above  facts  imply,  as  immensely  the 
largest  part  of  the  population  of  those  countries  were  sunk 
in  the  most  stupid  ignorance. 

Still,  we  are  no  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  mere  intellec* 
tual  education.  It  may  prevent,  or  diminish  the  more  gross 
and  notorious  forms  of  depravity,  but  it  cannot  dry  up  the 
fountain,  or  put  any  effectual  check  on  the  streams.  Possi- 
bly, some  of  the  well-educated  criminals  in  Prance  were  not 
arrested,  or  could  not  have  been  brought  to  trial,  if  they  had 
been.  One  of  the  French  literati,  like  Victor  Hugo,  the 
great  novel  -writer,  may  have  done  more  to  corrupt  the 
public  mind  than  hundreds  of  the  canaille^  who  throw  them- 
selves into  the  Seine,  or  who  perish  on  the  scaffold,  mei*ely 
because  they  but  carry  out  the  principles  which  some  Hugo 
has  seducingly  recommended. 

It  is  matter  for  devout  acknowledgment,  that  the  Bible  is 
used,  to  such  an  extent  in  Germany,  and  to  some  degree  in 
our  Union,  as  an  indispensable  reading-book,  or  text- book, 
in  the  common  schools ;  and  that  many  parents  who  make 
no  pretensions  to  religion,  desire  to  have  their  children  at- 
tend a  school  where  religious  instruction  is  communicated. 
Even  the  duellist  finds  consolation  in  the  fact  that  his  family 
will  be  sustained  in  the  orphanage,  which  his  own  murderous 
hands  have  caused,  by  that  religious  education  to  which  he 
proves  utterly  recreant. 

The  multiplication  of  books,  at  the  present  day,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  serious  evil,  not  more  on  account  of  that  class 
of  these  publications  which  is  positively  pernicious,  than  be- 
cause of  the  uncounted  number  of  the  superficial,  of  the 
frivolous,  or  the  transcript  for  the  thousandth  time.  Yet  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  readers  is  wonder- 
fully increased,  and  that  the  supply  is  no  larger  than  the 
demand.  The  multiplication  of  books  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  diffusion  of  education,  and  of  tlie 
religious  and  missionary  spirit.  In  the  complaints  which  are 
sometimes  made  on  the  character  of  the  publications  of  the 
present  day,  full  justice  is  not  done  to  them.  Many  of  the 
English  authors  of  the  17th  century  are  re-published,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  a  library,  but  to  be  read  and 
digested.  Still,  the  amount  of  publications,  either  positively 
injurious,  or  excessively  shallow,  is  very  great.    A  style  of 
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composition  is  adopted  which  is  at  utter  variance  lyith  all 
taste  and  sobriety,  and  which  is.  fast  corrupting  the  language. 
The  records  of  Newgate,  or  the  Tolbooth,  are  searched  for 
terms,  and  the  histories  of  Botany  Bay  for  illustrations. 
The  depth  of  debasement  into  which  the  popular  press  of 
France  is  sunk,  almost  defies  belief.  Hundreds  of  volumes 
are  poured  forth  every  year,  the  basis  of  which  are  the  pre- 
cious confessions  of  some  condemned  malefactor  or  scape- 
gallows.  The  production  is  seasoned  with  wit,  and  made 
attractive  by  the  most  licentious  language,  closing  with  some 
diabolical  catastrophe,  where  suicide,  or  adultery,  or  assassi- 
nation, are  made  out  to  be  virtues.  This  deluge  of  perni- 
cious books,  emanating  from  France,  and  spreading  into, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  is  one  of  the  crying 
enormities  of  the  age. 

A  paramount  and  most  solemn  duty  of  the  friends  of 
Christ,  in  every  civilized  land,  is  to  watch  the  press  vigi- 
lantly, and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  amazing 
energies  of  this  great  engine  are  nowhere  fully  appreciated. 
A  newspaper,  like  one  or  two  in  New- York,  or  London,  or 
Paris,  edited  with  great  tact  and  talent,  and  goitig  daily  into 
ten  thousand  families,  has  a  power  of  mischief  which  is  unut- 
terable. Nothing  but  omniscient  foresight,  and  almighty 
power,  can  counteract  an  influence  which  is  stamped  and 
re-stamped  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  this  uninier" 
mitted  action  which  renders  the  daily  press  so  influential  ; 
which  makes  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ;  which 
transmutes  vice  into  virtue  ;  and,  finally,  peoples  hell  with 
its  countless  victims.  Repeat  a  groundless  and  wicked 
story  every  day  for  a  month,  and  you  will  at  length  be 
believed  by  sober,  and  Christian  m^n  too.  The  newspapers, 
and  the  literature  of  every  land,  should  be  pure,  and  be 
tinifornily  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  man.  Nothing  can 
be  more  imperative  upon  intelligent  Christians,  than  to 
uphold  those  works,  and  those  men,  that  have  this  for  their 
object.  Laboring  here,  they  labor  in  the  very  centre  and 
focus  of  those  means  and  influences  which  are  to  regenerate 
the  world. 

4.  We  will  next  remark  upon  the  age  as  having  an  infidel 
tendency.  The  great  cause  of  this  tendency  is  the  same  in 
ev^ry  period.     Men  do  not  like  to  retain  Qod  in-  their 
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knowledge,  atid  he  gives  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
It  also  seems  to  manifest  itself  in  certain  forms  in  all  ages. 
If  these  forms  do  not  appear  for  a  time,  they  soon  manifest 
themselves  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  plausible  forms  of  skepticism 
is  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  in  a  perpetual 
change,  while  yet  no  progress  is  made.  There  is  a  constant 
dux  and'reflux  ;  currents  and  counter-currents  ;  alternate 
barbarism  and  civilization.  While  the  light  of  freedom  goes 
out  on  one  shore,  it  is  rekindled  on  another.  When  one 
continent  has  lost  the  energy  of  its  civilization,  and  its  gene- 
ral spirit  languishes,  another  continent  is  discovered.  When 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  has  brought  along  its  corres- 
ponding vices  and  degeneracy,  then  there  is  a  fresh  awaken- 
ing in  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  and  civilization.  Thus 
all  things  change,  and  yet  all  things  remain  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning.  Though  there  may  be,  a{  the  first 
view,  some  plausibility  in  this  theory,  yet  it  wholly  overlooks 
or  denies  the  predictions  of  the  Rible,  as  well  as  a  great  body 
of  facts  which  have  occurred  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years. 

Another  of  the  common  phases  of  infidelity  is  pantheism.* 
By  this  is  understood,  according  to  the  most  learned  doctors 
of  the  sect,  an  infinite  substance,  comprehending  all  matter 
and  mind  in  itself,  with  the  attributes  of  infinite  thought  and 
infinite  extension.  All  that  exists  is  only  a  necessary  suc- 
cession of  modes  of  being  in  a  substance  for  ever  the  same. 
In  certain  forms  this  doctrine  has  existed  in  all  ages.  It  de- 
rives some  countenance  from  a  few  popular  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  from  the  perversion  of  two  or  three  passages 
of  Scripture.  It  denies  a  personal  God,  who  is  independent 
of  matter  and  of  other  beings,  and  who  existed  prior  to 
matter  and  to  all  other  beings.  It  of  course  destroys  all 
accountability  on  the  part  of  man,  and  renders  a  future 
judgment  absurd.  This  is  the  atheism  of  philosophers  and  of 
reflecting  men.     If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  there  is  no 

\ \ ~^, \ — ' — ', 

*  "  Pantheism  consists  in  this,  that  it  considers  the  all  of 

things,  TO  ^av,  or  the  world  i^  the  widest  sense,  as  God,  and 

admits,  in  its  fundamental  notion,  no  other  being  as  separate 

from  him.      Consequently  it  identifies  God  and  the  world." — 

Germ.  Convers.  Lexicon^  Ed.  1837,  viii.  259„ 
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inconsiderable  tendency  to  this  species  of  infidelity  In  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  minds  in  our  country. 

Far  more  common  is  the  doctrine  held  by  some  natu** 
ralists  and  physicians,  that  matter,  or  corporeal  substance, 
is  the  primitive  cause  of  things,  that  the  soul  is  a  material 
substance,  and  that  matter  itself  produces  spiritual  changes, 
or  that  the  soul  is  a  consequence  of  the  bodily  organization, 
by  which  matter  is  spiritualized  and  ennobled  mto  mind. 
This  is  a  species  of  infidelity  which  is  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  vulgar  taste,  because  it  is  easily  comprehendeo,  and 
does  something  to  pacify  an  awakened  conscience,  while  it 
admits  the  most  fervent  devotion  to  its  material  God. 

The  skepticism  peculiar  to  our  days  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  civil  society. 
Previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  were  sunk 
in  degradation.  That  great  event  broke  their  chains.  They 
soon  perceived  that  they  had  been  the  dupes  of  a  villainous 
priesthood  ;  that  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  they  had 
cheated  them  out  of  every  thing  which  man  holds  most  dear. 
Of  course  they  cut  themselves  off  froip  all  religious  restraint. 
In  their  ignorance,  or  their  madness,  they  confounded  the 
ivily  priest,  his  corrupt  religion,  and  Christianity  together. 
In  all  the  papal  countries  of  £urope,  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  said,  are  either  superstitious  devotees  to  popery, 
or  they  are  infidels.  The  entrance  of  a  little  light  induced 
them  to  throw  aside  all  religion,  and  rush  into  a  heartless 
materialism.  This  baneful  effect  is  seen  elsewhere.  The 
extension  of  civil  privileges  in  th*e  Protestant  countries  of 
£urope  may  be  attended  with  a  disastrous  infidelity,  unless 
religious  education  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  Men  of  common  sense  in  the  heathen ' 
and  Mohammedan  world,  when  their  eyes  arejopened  to  the 
enormous  absurdities  of  Islamism  or  Polytheism,  are  shocked. 
They  are  thrown  from  their  balance,  an^  they  at  once  re- 
nounce all  faith,  placing  Christianity  in  the  same  category 
with  the  herd  of  false  religions.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  our  age.  Could  we  inspect 
the  hearts  of  men,  we  might  see  millions  on  the  long  road 
from  Paris  to  Calcutta  in  this  fearful  transition-state.  The 
movements  of  the  times  have  caused  them  to  throw  off  the 
monstrous  absurdities  which  they  could  not  endure,  but 
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nothing  has  come  in  the  place.  When  the  unclean  spirit 
has  gone  out,  they  pass  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and 
finding  >none.  The  sun  of  righteousness  does  not  arise  on 
their  perplexed  and  uncertain  path. 

A  different  form  of  skepticism  is  that  broached  a  few 
years  since  by  Dr.  Strauss,  of  Tiibingeu.*  in  Germany,  or 
rather,  more  boldly,  learnedly,  and  systematically  avowed 
and  defended  by  him,  and  which,  it  is  said,  has  a  multitude 
of  advocates.  It  ti  ansforms  the  historical  facts  of  revelation 
into  allegories.  It  denies  the  historical  truth  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  New  Testament,  and  treats  them  merely  as  sym- 
bols or  fables.  Our  Saviour  is,  with  Dr.  Strauss,  the 
symbol  of  humanity.  Humanity,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  Eternity  exists  in  this  world.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  infinite  succession  of  human  generations. 
Eternal  happiness  is  the  progress  by  which  mind  gradually 
overcomes  matter,  and  causes  it  to  subserve  its '  purposes. 
The  system,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
deism,  pantheism,  and  rank  atheism. 

Unhappily,  not  a  few  philosophical  minds,  that  do  not 
embrace  any  of  these  absurd  and  impious  dogmas,  are  very 
far  from  coming  up  to  the  requisitions  of  Christianity^^  They 
are  accustomed  to  regard  this  religion  as  one  of  the  deve^ 
lopments  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  means  of  civilization,  or 
as  containing  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  They  may  go  further,  and  assert  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations ;  that 
every  other  system  has  |)een  tried,  and  found  in  some 
points  to  be  defective,  while  Christianity  has  as  yet  stood 
the  test  These  philosophical  Christians  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  number  at  the  present  day.  They  are 
believers  in  general,  but  skeptics  in  particular.  The  gospel 
does  not  come  to  them  with  life-giving  power,  because  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  perishing  need  of  its  pro- 
visions.f  *r 

*  We  observe  that  Dr.  Strauss  has  been  thrown  out  of  his 
office  at  Zurich  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  the  canton. 

t  We  regret  that  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  recent  very  compre- 
hensive and  well-written  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,"  does  not  sympathize  more  deeply  with  the  Lutherto 
Reformation,  and  with  tne  recent  developments  of  Christianity* 
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5.  A  striking  fact  pertaining  to  the  present  age  is  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  various  coun- 
tries before  (he  progress  of  what  is  called  civilization.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  with  various  uncivilized,  aboriginal  nations,  has 
been  characterized  by  enormous  injustice  on  the  one  side, 
and  untold  sufferings  on  the  other.  By  fraud  and  violence, 
these  so-named  civilized  communities  have  usurped  immense 
tracts  of  native  territory,  paying  no  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants.  Close  on  the  process  of  usurpation  has 
been  that  of  extermination,  which  has  been  already  carried 
to  an  incredible  extent.  In  some  cases,  the  work  of  anni- 
hilation is  complete,-while,  in  others,  it  is  making  the  most 
fearful  progress.  There  is  scarcely  a  tribe,  of  any  consi- 
derable size,  that  has  had  communication  with  large  bodies 
of  civilized  nations,  which  is  not  the  worse  for  the  inter- 
course. Civilized  diseases  and  vices  have  been  so  firmly 
ingrafted,  that  the  utter  extirpation  of  some  native  races 
seems  to  be  not  far  distant.* 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  opinions  which  is  entertained 
in  relation  to  this  subject  is,  that  the  fate  of  many  aboriginal 
tribes  is  inevitable,  it  has  been  represented  as  one  oi  the 
immutable  laws  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  that  wherever 
civilized  man  chooses  to  fix  his  abode,  there  the  natives 
must  melt  away  and  be  destroyed.  But,  in  the  language  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  of  Capetown,  it  is  not  the  law  of  God 
that  civilized  man  should  destroy  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries which  he  colonizes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  law  of 
wickedness.  It  is  a  law  proceeding  from  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart.  "I  know  no  argument,''  says  Dr.  P., 
^  which  can  bo  adduced  in  defence  of  this  system,  which 
may  not  be  adduced  in  defence  of  theft  or  murder  in  Eng- 
land."    If  all  our  legislators  had  been  William  Penns,  and 

We  should  not  know,  from  any  thing  which  he  has  said,  that 
he  was  not  a  liberal,  philosophical  Jew,  or  a  disciple  of  Ram 
Mohun  Roy.  Surely  this  is  carrying  impartiality  a  little  too 
far. 

*  We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  in  this  connection,  the  late 
visit  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  the  French  frigate  I'Artemise, 
Capt.  Laplace.  Will  not  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
remonstrate  1 
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all  our  Christians  had  possessed  the  spirit  of  David  Brainerd, 
this  necessity  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  In- 
dians, on  this  continent,  instead  of  melting  away  like  flakes 
of  snow  which  fall  on  the  running  stream,  would  have  been 
incorporated  with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  ail  our  rights  and 
privileges,  or  living  by  our  sides,  independent  and  happy 
nations.  On  listening  to*  the  recital  of  the  outrageous 
wrongs,  which  the  people  of  this  countiy  have  inflicted  oa 
the  Indians,  and  then  hearing  the  story  of  the  ravages  which 
the  small-pox,  or  some  other  dreadful  disorder,  has  caused 
in  some  of  the  more  western  tribes,  we  have  thought  that 
the  latter  had  the  envied  k)t.  Better  for  the  Mandans  and 
the  Black  Feet  to,  perish  by  mortal  disease,  than  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  civilization.  The  small-pox  is  a  merciful 
visitation  compared  with  the  whiskey  of  the  frontier,  or 
with  a  treaty  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I  Destruc«> 
tion  by  the  first-named  does  not  involve  us  in  guilt ;  it  does 
not  subject  us  to  the-  vengeance  of  Heaven — a  fiery  deluge 
of  which  is  most  surely  impending  over  us,  and  which  may 
burn  us  with  as  scorching  a  heat  as  Old  Spain  has  felt  in 
her  vitals  for  her  most  flagitious  and  inhuman  treatment  of 
this  same  Indian  race. 

6.  We  remark,  once  more,  on  the  present  age  as  charac^ 
terized  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible but  that  these  displays  of  Divine  grace  may  have 
been  too  much  undervalued  by  some  of  their  real  friends. 
Modern  revivals  of  Christianity  have  been  compared  with 
those  experienced  in  other  generations,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  former  have  been  the  subject  of  mourning  and  iamen- 
tatiim.  But  the  student  of  church  history  need  not  be 
informed  that  the  same  op  similar  errors  have  attended, 
more  or  less,  all  general  or  national  revivals.  What  seems 
to  be  a  fresh  error  or  mistake  is  but  a  modification  of  one 
long  since  exploded.  Lay  preaching,  censoriousness,  self- 
confidence,  harsh  judgments,  extravagant  speeches,  looking 
for  evidence  of  conversion  in  transient  feelings  or  impulses, 
neglect  of  the  written,  word,  and  similar  follies,  have  always, 
sooner  or  later,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  attended  general 
revivals  of  religion.  The  truth  is,  that  Christians  have  never 
yet  been  able  tol)ear  a  long-continued  Divine  influence,  be« 
cause  there  has  ever  been  a  great  deficiency  in  humility. 
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Revivals  of  religion  will  certainly  be  corrupted,  until  there 
is  a  great  advance  in  liberality  of  views  and  spirituality  of 
feeling  among  the  ministers  aiid  churches  of  Jesus. 

There  is,  however,  a  gradual  approximation  towards  a 
better  day.  No  outbreak  of  disorder  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  can  be  compared  to  the  violence  and 
confusion  which  existed  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  war  of  the  revo- 
lution was  not  entered  upon  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
contest  which  occupied  the  belligerant  Old  and  New  Lights, 
during  the  period  of  Governor  Law's  administration  in 
Connecticut.  But  few  men  in  modern  times  have  acquired 
a  more  unenviable  notoriety  than  this  same  governor  on  ther 
one  side,  and  John  Davenport  on  the  other. 

The  great  lessons  which  are  taught  at  such  periods,  are 
forbearance,  meekness,  candid  judgment,  moderation,  and  a 
resolute  determination  on  the  part  of  every  Christian  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  hearsay  reports  or  partisan  evidence. 
Human  nature,  in  such  circumstances,  betrays  a  deplorable 
weakness.  This  is  true,  not  only  -of  the  moral  part,  but  of 
the  boasted  intellectual  powers.  It  is  melancholy  to  reHect, 
how  men  of  sound  mind  and  of  liberal  education  will  fall 
into  errors,  and  become  the  dupes  of  folKes  which,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  disgrace  Matthias  the  prophet,  or  the  Mor- 
mon hercsiarch. 

Revivals  of  religion  will  partake,  inevitably,  of  the  general 
character  of  the  times.  The  religion  of  our  countrymen,  in 
the  last  century,  and  in  the  present,  too,  has  been  funda- 
mentally affected  by  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  church 
which  was  practised  and  defended  by  such  men  as  Increase 
Mather  and  Solomon  Stoddard.  The  revivals,  in  our  days, 
are  colored  by  passing  events  and  existing  opinions.  There 
is,  unquestionably,  a  deficiency  in  doctrinal  knowledge,  or  a 
tendency  to  superficial  investigation,  or  to  loose  habits  of 
study,  not  universal,  but,  nevertheless,  far  too  common. 
The  circumstances  of  a  new  country,  which  is  rapidly  filling 
with  inhabitants;  the  acrimonious  political  contests;  the 
boundless  and  reckless  spirit  of  adventure ;  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  great  monicd  concerns  of  the  country ;  the 
frequency,  and  consequent  ferment,  of  our  popular  elections  ; 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  men,  suddenly,  to  certain  great 
moral  evils ;  the  emigration  to  this  country  of  men  enter* 
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taining  alf  sorts  of  religion,  and  muny  of  them  entertaining 
no  sort  at  all;  these,  and  various  other  causes,  inevitably 
tinge,  if  they  do  not  radically  corrupt,  the  revivals  of  religion 
which  prevail.  The  Christian  carries  his  political,  or  his 
money* making  spirit  into  the  meeting  for  praise  and  prayer. 
If  it  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  it  is  sure,  at  length,  to  break 
out,  and  show  its  bitter  fruits. 

Such  facts,  however,  do  not  disprove  the  Divine  origin  of 
these  influences.  The  fountain  is  pure  ;  the  conduit  is 
earthen.  The  effects  are  mixed,  because  man,  after  his 
fpiritual  transformation,  remains,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
under  the  power  of  error  and  sin.  The  effects  r,f  these  re- 
vivals, nevertheless,  are  great  and  salutary.  The  number 
of  pious  persons  now  living,  is,  undoubtedly,  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  Many  of  them  are  not 
superficial  religionists,  but  they  know  in  whom  they  have 
believed,  and  understand,  to  some  extent,  the  hope  of  their 
calling.  They  cherish  a  fraternal  affection  for  each  other. 
With  the  miserable  sectarian  divisions  of  the  times,4hey  have 
little  sympathy.  Some  of  them  are  prevented  by  ecclesias- 
tical barriers  from  manifesting  their  charity,  but  the  true 
feeling  burns  in  their  breasts,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  it  will 
flame  forth.  One  genuine  result  of  these  revivals  is  seen  in 
the  upholding  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  We 
say  upholding^  for  they  might  be  commenced  in  a  mere  tem- 
porary excitement.  But  that  spring-time  has  passed  away. 
The  trial  and  the  burden  of  the  hot  and  long  summer  days  are 
now  to  be  borne.  And  there  is  no  shrinking  from  the  dust 
and  the  sun.  The  feelings  which  multitudes  have  exhibited 
in  every  part  of  ihe  land  in  respect  to  the  embarrassments 
of  our  principal  benevolent  societies  are  worthy  of  particular 
observation.  It  shows  an  undying  attachment  to  the  work. 
It  proves  that  many  Christians  have  embarked  in  the  cause 
for  life  and  for  death. 

We  are  impressively  taught,  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  calm  and  serene  trust  in  Grod. 
There  is  no  occasion  lor  excessive  anxiety.  We  are  not  to 
conclude  that  strange  things  are  happening  to  us.  Neither 
the  world  nor  the  church  have  ever  been  Tree,  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time,  from  great  excitement.  ]f  we  imagine 
that  our  generation  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  respect,  than 
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any  which  has  preceded  it,  we  only  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  not  to  be  compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  period  when  our  Saviour  was  on  the  earth.  The  Jewish 
state  was  near  its  final  catastrophe.  The  heavy  tread  of 
the  invading  Roman  legions  could  be  heard  in  the  distance. 
Fearful  signs  were  just  ready  to  break  forth  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  skies ;  and  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for 
fear.  At  this  eventful  crisis,  our  Saviour  was  perfectly  un- 
disturbed, while  he  addressed  to  his  disciples  this  most 
weighty  admonition:  in  yonr  patience  possess  ye  your  souls. 
He  is  a  poor  soldier  who  is  scared  by  the  shaking  of  a  leaf. 

The  duty  of  exercising  a  kind  and  courteous  spirit  is 
equally  obvious.  No  manner  or  degree  of  ilUtreatment  will 
justify  those  bitter  retorts,  and  cutting  invectives,  which  are 
so  common.  If  one  feels  called  on  to  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  let  it  be  his  object  to  win  over 
the  caviller,  or  skeptic,  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  certainly 
possible  to  defend  what  is  right,  with  those  deep  convictions 
of  its  importance,  with  that  dignity  and  decorum,  with  that 
serenity  of  mind  and  candor  of  judgment,  which  will  do 
more  to  commend  Christianity,  than  all  which  the  arts  of  the 
most  practised  logician  can  accomplish  without  them.  We 
are  to  show  that  our  religion  is  what  it  claims  to  be — urbane, 
generous,  harmonizing  whatever  it  touches,  and  shutting 
away  no  living  thing  as  an  outlaw  from  its  sympathy.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wavering,  fickle- 
ness, veering  now  to  one  extreme  and  then  to  its  opposite. 
We  may  not  shrink  from  a  manly  avowal  of  opinions  which 
we  honestly  entertain.  The  most  laudable  enterprise  is 
liable  to  imperfection ;  the  most  praiseworthy  undertaking 
may  be  mismanaged.  We  are  not  justified  in  renouncing 
the  right  because  of  the  wrong,  in  abandoning  the  great 
good  because  of  the  collateral  and  subordinate  mischief. 
When  there  is  a  mad  rush  to  one  extreme,  none  but  a  fool 
will  precipitate  himself  to  the  other. 

Once  more,  we  are  bound  to  cherish  confident  and 
cheering  hopes  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  spread  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  The  world,  indeed,  lieih  in  wickedness. 
Its  dark  places  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  The 
great  empire  of  darkness  seems  to  be  hardly  entered.  A 
few  outposts  only  have  been  captured.  Civilization — with 
a  nominal  Christianity — has  its  attendant  vices,  some  of  them 
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of  deep  root  and  of  enormous  growth.  Improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  open  wider  channels  for  corruption, 
and  more  expeditious  modes  for  doing  mischief.  The  exten- 
sion of  our  settlements  westward  is  connected  with  flagrant 
injustice  to  the  aborigines.  We  cheat  them  out  of  their 
land  one  day,  and  murder  them  with  our  whiskey  the  next. 
The  ends  of  the  land  are  brought  together  by  means  which 
are  destroying  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Our  can- 
vass is  said  to  whiten  every  sea,  but  too  frequently  it  wafts 
that  poison  which  strows  every  shore,  that  it  touches,  with 
dead  men's  bones. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  exclusively  on  these  dark  pictures. 
Men  are  not  predestinated  to  do  wrong.  ]t  is  very  possible 
to  linger  so  long  on  the  sad  condition  of  ruined  human  na- 
ture, that  we  shall  become  misanthropic  seers  of  evil,  and 
nothing  but  evil,  perpetually  brooding  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age,  unfitting  ourselves,  and  all  around  us,  for  the 
world  in  which  We  live.  God  has  spread  out  before  us  en- 
couragements of  the  most  ample  import.  For  instance, 
there  are  certain  wants  which  men  feel,  which  all  men  feel, 
which  no  ingenuity  of  skepticism  can  eradicate,  nor,  for  any 
long  time,  darken.  These  wants  exist  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  they  must  remain.  The  need  of  an  atonement,  and  of 
an  almighty,  sanctifying  Spirit,  are  not  arbitrary,  conven- 
tional matters.  They  do  not  depend  on  law,  or  agreement, 
or  fashion.  They  are  as  indestructible  as  the  soul  of  man, 
while  he  exists  in  a  state  of  probation.  From  such  facts  as 
these,  we  draw  strong  encouragement.  They  are,  in  a 
sense,  safeguards,  in  respect  to  fatal  error.  They  remon- 
strate against  him  who  seeks  to  drown  his  conscience  in  any 
specious  delusion. 

Besides,  Christianity  is  making  progress.  She  is  effecting 
some  advance  every  year.  This  can  be  said  of  no  false 
religion.  Islamism  and  Paganism  do  not  hold  their  own. 
Every  change  in  them  is  for  the  worse.  Every  alteration  is 
a  deterioration.  The  Christian  nations  are  gradually  be- 
coming stronger  and  more  united,  growing  into  an  aggre- 
gate that  nothing  on  earth  can  resist.  The  countries  which 
are  principally  affecting  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  nations, 
are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  To  these.  Divine 
Providence  seems  to  have  intrusted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
destinies  of  the  unevangelized  world. 
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The  more  we  look  on  general  movements,  abstracting 
cor  eyes  from  particular  evils,  we  shall  be  encouraged  and 
filled  with  hope.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  Almighty 
Providence  and  a  regenerating  Spirit,  powers  are  at  work 
which  no  malice  of  men  or  of  devils  can  arrest.  The 
world  is  given  to  Jesus,  and  his  it  shall  be. 


ARTICLE   X. 
Inquiries  rsspbctino  Frb|b  Aobnct. 

INTBODITCTORT  MOTE. — ^BT  THE   EDITOB. 

The  author  of  the  following  "  Inquiries "  is  unknown  to 
ourselves.  They  are,  however,  furnished  by  a  highly  respected 
eorrespondent,  who  urges  their  publication  in  the  present  No. 
of  the  Repository,  and  assures  us  of  the  sincerity  and  candor 
with  which  they  are  propounded  by  the  writer.  They  are 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  and  appear  to  have  been 
principally  suggested  by  his  article  on  the  same  subject  in  out 
last  No.,  page  174,  seq.  As  we  hope  to  hear  a^in  from  Dr. 
W.  on  this  subject,  we  presume  that  he  will  gladly  avail  him- 
self of  the  hints  here  presented  in  regard  to  several  points,  on 
which  the  positions  maintained  in  his  former  article  are  sup* 
posed,  by  some,  to  be  vulnerable.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
will  be  gratified  with  the  publication  of  these  Inquiries  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  discussion.  They  will  furnish  him  with 
an  occasion  to  present  more  fully  his  views  on  the  points 
referred  to,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  answer  them  in  the 
same  spirit  of  candor  with  which  they  are  here  urged  upon  his 
attention.  He  will  also  excuse  us  for  presenting  them,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent,  and  for  the- 
reasons  urged  by  the  writer,  anonymously. — Editob. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository : 

Sir,   ^ 

I  understand  that  one  of  your  rules  as  an  editor  is,  that  no 
anonymous  composition  shall  be  printed  in  your  Miscellany. 
But  this  rule,  as  one  might  reasonably  expect,  is  not  like  the 
law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians ;  for  you  have  already  pub* 
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lished,  more  than  once,  pieces  of  considerable  length,  wiihr 
out  the  name  of  the  writer ;  and  your  brief  notices,  at  the 
end  of  each  number  of  your  work,  are  anonymous*  Are 
we  to  regard  all  which  is  HXionymouB  as  editorial  f  In  cases 
where  nothing  is  said  to  the,  contrary,  1  suppose  we  may 

C resume  that  the  compositions  are  editorial.  On  the  other 
and,  where  you  make  an  apology  for  publishing  an  anonym 
mous  piece,  you  tell  us  at  once,  by  implication,  what  your 
general  principle  is ;  and  the  mass  of  readers  are  satisfied, 
as  I  would  hope,  that  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for  a  de- 
parture from  a  general  principle  in  the  particular  case  which 
you  specify.  To  save  you  the  necessity  of  apologizing  in 
the  present  case,  I  shall  make  my  own  apology  ;  and  this  is, 
that  I  do  not  take  the  attitude,  in  the  present  communica- 
tion, of  one  who  expresses  or  defends  his  own  views  on  a 
subject,  in  respect  to  which  those  views  are  definitely  and 
finally  made  up.  I  come  before  the  public,  through  your 
Miscellany,  principally  as  an  inquirer.  I  have  difficulties 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  free  aobncy,  which  neither 
Dr.  Woods,  nor  your  anonymous  correspondent  on  whom 
he  criticises,  has  wholly  removed.  And  as  1  do  not  under- 
take to  teach,  I  may  be  excused,  when  I  take  the  attitude 
of  a  learner  and  not  of  a  master,  for  not  developing  my 
tyro-condition,  in  the  way  of  committing  my  name  to  the 
public.  Enough  that  I  am  obliged  to  develop  so  much  of 
It,  by  the  questions  which  1  have  to  ask. 

These  inquiries  are  not,  or  at  least  they  certainly  are  not 
designed  to  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  an  assumption  of  the 
attitude  of  a  master  who  undertakes  to  shew  his  pupil  how 
dull  he  is,  by  putting  questions  which  be  feels  that  dulness 
itself  might  answer,  or  which  it  must  surely  feel  reproved 
for  not  answering.  Dr.  Woods,  to  whom  I  specially  ad- 
dress the  following  inquiries,  because  he  has  fairly  given'  his 
name  to  the  public,  will  not,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  in* 
dulge  the  suspicion,  that  I  am  aiming  at  any  degradation  of 
his  character,  or  of  his  critique  in  your  last  number,  when  I 
presetit  my  questions  to  him,  and  make  the  basis  of  them  his 
remarks  on  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency.  1  am,  in  reality, 
an  inquircTf  in  the  general  sense  of  this  word,  as  to  the 
science  of  Af  ental  Philosophy.  In  my  present  remarks  and 
questions,  I  am  simply  so.  8o  far  as  1  have  formed  opinions 
on  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  they  are  of  the  Eclectic 
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cast.  I  belong  to  no  particular  school  in  metaphysics,  not 
having  yet  found  terra  firma  extensive  enough  to  choose 
and  proclaim  my  dwelling-place.  1  find  difficulties  in  most 
of  the  systems  o{  xwenidX  philosophy  that  I  occasionally  readt 
and  love  to  read ;  and  Dr.  Wcxids  is  not  the  only  writer, 
with  whom  1  have  an  account  of  tliis  nature  which  I  should 
like  to  settle.  But  he  is  most  recently  before  the  public,  in 
respect  to  the  subject  just  named.  He  is  a  writer,  if  1  rightly 
estimate  him,  who  will  not  parry  off  a  responsibility  which 
he  has  thus  publicly  assumed.  1  may  add  too,  that  he  is 
one  who  does  not  appear  to  need  wily  expedients  for 
avoiding  difficulties,  but  is  ready  to  meet  them  and  look  them 
in  the  face,  and  not  to  quit  the  arena  until  it  is  fairly  known 
who  is  entitled  to  the  wreath  of  victory.  I  like  the  spirit 
of  candour  and  kindness,  which  he  has  in  general  shewn  in 
the  recent  criticisms  to  which  1  refer.  1  approve,  more* 
over,  of  the  discussion  itself.  It  is  time  that  more  were 
said  and  done,  in  relation  to  this  great  subject.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  that  at  present  the  public  in  geperal  are  not  ready 
nor  willing  to  stereotype  and  make  exclusive  the  former 

Eublications  in  respect  to  Free  Agency  and  Fatalism,  which 
ave  long  had  their  day  of  almost  exclusive  dominion 
among  us.  If  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  it 
aeems  to  be  no  more  probable  that  they  will  do  this,  than 
that  they  will  go  back  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the  na« 
tural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry  of  the  17tb 
century.  New  times,  and  new  attitudes  of  the  human 
mind,  and  new  acquisitions,  i.  e.  new  additions  to  the  old 
stock  of  knowledge,  demand  new  treatises  and  new  writers. 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  human 
mind,  in  such  an  attitude  of  energy  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  should  not  have  made  some  advancement  in  all  the 
sciences,  cither  as  to  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  them,  or  as  to  the  more  successful  development 
of  the  sciences  themselves.  1  suppose  this  may  be  true  of 
mental  science  ;  nay,  tyro  as  I  am  in  it,  1  have,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  so  far  decided  for  myself,  as  to  be  fully  per* 
•uaded  that  such  is  the  fact. 

As  the  maxim :  Audi  alteram  partem^  is  rather  a  favourite 
with  me,  I  have  read,  with  no  little  interest,  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Woods  to  which  I  have  referred.  Those  of  the  anony-* 
mous  writer,  on  whom  he  criticises.  I  have  aIso  read ;  an4 
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with  a  deep  conviction  that  this  writer  is  one  who  thinks 
and  reasons  for  himself,  or  for  herself;  it  matters  not  which, 
except  that,  if  it  be  the  latter,  1  have  only  to  say,  that  a 
man's  brain  must  have  been  put  into  a  woman's  head.  For 
one  I  must  say,  also,  that  1  like  good-natured  discussion  of 
deeply  interesting  principles.  Dispute  I  do  not  love,  and 
never  can  (if  Dr.  W.  will  let  me  employ  his  philosophical 
word  to  express  myself),  until  1  have  a  new  taste  in  some 
way  communicated  to  me,  or  (to  speak  with  our  friends  the 
phrenologists)  a  new  development  of  combativeness  is  added 
to  the  conformity  of  my  head. 

1  am  not,  and  cannot  bo,  one  of  those  who  declaim  against 
all  efforts  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  our  mental  pow- 
ers, by  reproachfully  calling  them  metnphysics.  In  its  pro- 
per place,  and  duly  meted  and  bounded,  metaphysics  is  an 
elevated  and  noble  science.  And  as  Dr.  Woods  has  inti- 
mated (p.  193,)  that  he  may  yet  have,  something  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  which  he  has  discussed,  1  take  the  liberty, 
which  (I  must  believe  it  after  what  he  has  said)  he  will 
cheerfully  concede  to  me,  of  asking  some  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  has  already  said,  that,  if  answered  satisfac- 
torily, may  tend  to  make  his  future  communications  still 
more  profitable  and  instructive.  He  will  be  pleased  to 
know,  conversant  as  he  is  with  the  subjects  of  metaphysical 
disquisition,  what  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
tyros  like  myself,  and  of  inquirers  after  some  terra  firma  in 
that  region,  some  views  of  which  he  has  already  exhibited. 
If  my  questions  arise  from  ignorance,  he  will  patiently  bear 
with  this  in  a  learner ;  or  if  they  have  any  good  foundation 
in  the  want  of  satisfactory  views  in  some  part  of  his  criti- 
cisms, he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  explanation,  which 
will  at  once  guard  in  future  against  misapprehension  by 
such  a  class  of  readers  as  myself,  and  at  the  same  time 
communicate  to  them  welcome  instruction. 

i  have  said  enough  to  define  my  position  (as  the  language 
of  the  day  will  have  it),  and  my  wishes.  Lest  my  preface 
should  be  longer  than  my  book,  I  proceed,  without  further 
explanation,  to  state  the  difficulties  that  1  have  met  with,  in 
the  attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Woods'  communication. 

(1)  On  p.  187,  Dr.  W.  puts  this  question  respecting  the 
unregenerate  man :  **  While  he  remains  in  his  natural 
state,  can  he,  by  the  power  of  his  will^  prevent  it,  and  call 
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forth  the  affection  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the  law  of 
God  ?"  The  question^  as  the  context  shewst  is  designed  to 
be  a  strong  affirmation  that  he  cannot  do  this. 

In  respect  to  such  an  affirmation  or  sentiment^  I  have 
some  difficulties,  the  removal  of  which  will  entitle  Dr.  W. 
to  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

First,  in  what  sense  does  he  mean  to  employ  the  impor* 
tant  word  can,  in  this  statement  7  This  word,  connected 
with  a  negative  expressed  or  implied,  is  often  employed,  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  common  pariance,  for  the  expressiiHi 
of  any  thing  which  appears  very  dif&cult,  or  very  revolting, 
or  very  improbable.  Thus  Joseph,  when  tempted  to  sio, 
exclaimed ;  **  How  caji  1  do  this  great  wickedness  1^  Every 
day  we  say :  How  can  an  intemperate  man  reform  7  How 
can  an  honest  man  cheat  his  neighbor  7  How  can  a  true 
Christian  love  the  world  7  In  all  these,  and  in  all  the  like 
cases,  the  word  can^  with  an  implied  or  expressed  negative, 
is  intended  to  designate  merely  the  idea  that  the  thing  spo* 
ken  of  is  very  difficult,  improbable,  or  disagreeable.  Is  this 
Che  sense,  in  which  Dr.  W.  means  the  word  to  be  under- 
stood here  7    But, 

Secondly ;  the  context  renders  this  sense  of  the  word,a8  em* 

?]oyed  by  him,  very  improbable ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL 
'aking  the  word  can,  then,  in  another  sense,  and  under*^ 
standing  Dr.  Woods  to  mean,  that  the  unregenerate  man 
has  actually  no  power  to  love  God,  and  to  be  subject  to  bis 
law,  1  wish  to  invite  his  attention  to  that  host  of  texts  in  the 
•Bible,  addressed  to  all  men  without  distinction,  commanding 
them  all  to  love  God  and  to  be  subject  to  his  law.  Does 
God  Command  sinners  to  do  what  is  actually  impossible  T 
That  he  does  command  aU  men  to  love  him,  is  absolutely 
certain ;  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  of  no  dispute.  In  what 
fiense,  then,  I  ask,  is  it  actually  impossible  for  unsanctified 
men  to  love  him  ?  Is  it  in  such  a  sense  as  precludes  the 
pos^bility  that  an  unsanctified  man  can  change  his  present 
state  for  a  better  one  7  Or  does  Dr.  W.  merely  mean,  that 
so  long  as  the  sinner  does  not  make  such  a  change,  he  Will 
continue  only  to  sin  in  all  his  moral  acts  7  If  the  former 
(which  strikes  me  as  Dr.  Woods'  meaning),  then  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  command  directed  to  all  the  unregenerate : 
**  Make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye 
die  7*'    Does  God  command  the  sinner  to  do  what  is  abso* 
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lutely  impossible  ;  and  threaten  him  with  everlasting  death, 
because  he  docs  not  achieve  a  work  which  nothing  but  Om* 
nipotence  itself  can  accomplish  ? 

But  perhaps  Dr.  W.  will  say,  that  he  has  merely  afErmed, 
that  the  sinner  cannot  love  and  obey  God,  **  by  the  power 
of  his  will."  If  now  this  should  be  said ;  then  I  am  forced 
to  inquire,  whether  he  means,  that  the  sinner  may,  and  can 
bring  himself  to  love  and  obey  God  in  some  other  way;  the 
power  of  the  will  not  being  at  all  exerted  ?  Has  he  other 
faculties  besides  the  will,  that  render  obedience  on  bis  part 
to  the  command  in  question  a  real  possibility  7  And  what 
kind  of  hoe  and  obedience  must  there  be,  when  '*  the  power 
of  the  will"  is  left  out  of  the  question?  Can  it  be  wiUing 
love  and  obedience  7 

(2)  On  p.  187  Dr.  Woods  has  said,  that  ^<  unrenewed 
men  invariably  have  wrong  affections  and  desires,  and  per« 
fectly  holy  beings  invariably  have  right  affections  and 
desires,  in  view  of  moral  objects." 

I  have,  as  an  inquirer,  a  difficulty  here  from  which  I 
iitould  fain  bo  freed.  •  Angels  were  once  all  perfectly  holy 
beings;  have  they  all  ^  tnoariaft/y  had  right  affections  and 
desires?"  Our  first  parents  were  once  sinless  beings;  did 
they  *^invariably  retain  right  affections  and  desires  T" — But 
Dr.  W.  says  (and  perhaps  in  some  way  this  may  modify 
his  meaning), ««  m  view  of  moral  objects**  I  do  not  know 
that  I  understand  his  meaning  here.  He  has  applied  this 
view  of  moral  objects^  both  to  wrong  affections  and  desires 
and  to  right  affections  and  desires.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  same  objects  occasion  wrong  affections  in  the  one 
class,  and  right  affections  in  the  other;  and  so  he  represents 
the  matter,  p.  187.  In  respect  then  to  the  first  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels— all  the  moral  objects  were  before  them,  the 
moment  before  they  sinned,  which  ever  had  been  before 
them ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  new  ones  to  have  super* 
vened,  yet  as  they  were  perfectly  holy,  they  must  invaria* 
bly  have  continued  to  feel  nothing  but  right  affections  and 
desires.  And  just  the  same  must  be  true  in  regard  to  our 
-first  parents.  They  were  once  perfectly  holy.  But  here 
there  comes  in  a  new  excitement --the  temptation  of  Satan. 
Yet  how  could  this  affect  them?  What  Satan  tempted 
them  to  do,  was  something  of  a  moral  nature.  But  since, 
in  view  of  moral  objects,  ^  perfectly  holy  beings  must  inoo- 
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riabfy  have  right  affectkms  and  desires  ** — what  possible  in< 
fluence  could  temptation  have  over  our  progenitors?  It 
may  be,  that  I  am  breathing  Boeotian  air,  and  that  my  cir- 
culation throagh  the  brain  is  therefore  irregular  and  impeded, 
and  so  I  can  not  think  clearly ;  but  if  Dr.  W.,  who  lives  on 
high  ground  and  in  the  purest  air  of  the  country,  will  set 
me  in  a  plain  and  clear  path  here,  he  shall  receive  the 
most  grateful  thanks  whicn  I  can  render.  I  can  not  make 
any  thing  mare  or  less  out  <^  Dr.  Woods'  affirmations,  than 
the  simple  position :  *  Once  a  perfectly  holy  being,  always 
so ;  once  a  sinner,  always  so.'  If  indeed  he  admits  a  change 
in  either  case,  then  a  new  physical  and  psychological  crea* 
tion,  in  the  literal  sense,  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  and 
then,  of  c6urse,  men  are  not  real  agents^  either  when  falling 
from  a  holy  state,  or  rising  to  one. 

(3)  On  p.  187  Dr.  Woods  also  says,  that  "the  divine 
law  preeminently  aims  to  control  the  affections  and  desire^ 
of  the  heart." 

This  proposition  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  very  rea- 
sonable one.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  by  such  declarations 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  I  need  more  light  in  respect  to 
the  author's  views  of  it.  In  what  respect  does  the  law  un- 
dertake to  control  these  affections  and  desires  ?  To  what 
is  the  law  addressed  ?  If  to  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science— then  how  is  any  saving  eflTect  to  be  produced ; 
unless  they  are  brought  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  will  ? 
Then,  as  Dr.  Woods  has  said  that  "the  will  has  no  power  to 
call  forth  the  affection  of  love  and  subjiection  to  God,"  of 
courl»e  we  cannot  suppose,  that  the  divine  law  is  at  all 
addressed  to  this  faculty,  but  is  directed  to  the  affections 
and  desires,  ^ut  how  are  they  to  be  operated  upon  by  the 
divine  law  ?  On  p.  186  and  p.  187,  Dr.  W.  declares,  that 
*  holy  and  sinful  affections  and  desires,  in  the  saint  and  in 
the  sinner,  arise  spontaneously.irova  the  presence  or  contem- 
plation of  moral  objects.'  So  when  the  saint  contemplates 
the  divine  law,  he  spontaneously  loves  and  desires  the  holi- 
ness which  it  requires  ;  and  when  the  sinner  contemplates 
it,  his  enmity  and  dissatisfaction  are  spontaneously  called 
forth.  Such  is  his  illustration.  What  other  tendency,  then, 
can  the  divine  law  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  except 
uniformly  and  always  to  increase  his  hatred  of  all  which  is 
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good  and  holy,  and  so  thrust  bim  further  and  further  from 
salvation  ?  And  what  is  there  spontaneous  in  this  case  ? 
Here  are  the  commands  of  the  divine  law  presented  to  the 
sinner's  mind  ;  and  before  he  is  prepared  to  exercise  any 
act  of  the  will  in  respect  to  them,  a  spontaneous  hatred  and 
enmity  decide  the  question  what  is  to  be  done.  He  does 
not  continue  to  be  a  sinner,  merely  or  principally  because 
he  wilk  or  chooses  to  be  so,  but  he  remains  such  from  the 
spontaneity  of  his  very  nature,  over  which,  as  Dr.  Woods 
declares,  the  will  has  no  power.  What  can  preaching  the 
divine  law  ever  do,  then,  but  simply  aggravate  the  awful 
doom  of  sinners  ? 

If  in  asking  these  questions,  I  have  wandered  away  from 
Dr.  W.'s  meaning,  then  he  can  easily  recall  my  wander- 
ing steps,  by  telling  us  how  the  divine  law,  according  to  his 
statement  of  the  subject,  is  adapted  to  make  sinners  any 
better,  and  how  it  is,  or  can  be,  ''  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
tliem  to  Christ."  1  do  not  see  my  way  clear,  on  his  ground; 
and  I  shall  he  truly  thankful  for  more  light. 

(4)  On  p,  188  Dr.  Woods  says :  "It  is  a  common  senti- 
ment, that  the  sinfulness  of  men  is  great,  in  proportion  as 
their  passions  and  desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and  un- 
controllably in  view  of  forbidden  objects." 

At  first  view,  one  can  not,  perhaps,  see  any  good  reason 
to  controvert  this  sentiment,  provided  it  be  taken  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  in  some  qualified  sense.  For  example, 
the  word  uncontrollably  here  might  denote,  that  the  passions 
awakened  are  not  in  reality  controlled,  but  suffered  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  inlaction.  Then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  wickedness  of  them.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  much 
reason  for  doubt  of  their  sinfulness,  when  a  peculiar  state  of 
excitability  as  to  bad  passions  is  the  result  of  the  previous 
gratification  of  them.  But  these  limitations,  or  any  other, 
are  not  made  by  the  writer.  He  goes  on  immediately  to 
state  a  case,  in  which  revenge,  envy,  covetousness,  and 
pride,  are  awakened  by  their  appropriate  exciting  causes, 
and  so  awakened  that  the  subject  of  these  passions  "  finds  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  check  them;"  and  then  he  asks: 
"  Whether  we  do  not  look  upon  him  [the  man  in  whom 
these  passions  are]  as  uncommonly  depraved  and  wicked  T 

To  all  this  now  I  could  assent,  provided  he  had  conjoined 
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some  Itmitations  and  modifications.  But  unlimited  as  his 
views  now  stand,  I  have  some  difficulties  in  my  mind  res- 
pecting them ;  and  he  will  permit  me  to  state  them. 

Suppose  both  the  parents  of  some  particular  child  are^ 
and  have  long  been,  habitually  intemperate  ;  and  that  this 
child  has  inherited  the  curse  of  a  rabid  appetite  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks — an  occurrence  not  unusual.  We  will  fur- 
ther suppose,  what  sometimes  also  happens,  that  violent,  and 
sudden,  and  *^  exceedingly  difficult  to  check,"  as  this  appe- 
tite has  been,  the  child  still  has  checked  it,  and  has  an  actual 
abhorrence  of  indulging  it,  because  he  iSees  the  consequences. 
Is  that  child  guilty  of  intemperance  f  Or  rather  (to  use 
Dr.  W.*s  own  language),  is  he  "  uncommonly  depraved  and 
wicked,**  because  he  has  such  an  appetite  ?  To  say  so-^ 
what  is  it  but  to  contradict  the  spontaneous  moral  judgment 
of  the  whole  world  ?  I  should  even  be  inclined  to  ask  ano- 
ther question  :  Who  is  most  truly  worthy  of  the  laurels  to 
be  bestowed  on  account  of  real  temperance,  as  a  practical 
and  active  virtue,  the  man  who  never  had  the  least  appetite 
for  strong  drink,  nay  even  had  a  disgust  of  it,  and  therefore 
has  refrained  from  it,  or  the  man  who  has  refrained  although 
beset  and  attacked  with  a  rabid  appetite  to  indulge  in  it? 

Take  another  case  of  a  different  tenor.  A  man  has  for 
many  years  been  a  debauchee.  He  repents  and  becomes  a 
Christian,  and  abhors  his  former  sins,  and  breaks  off  entirely 
from  them.  Yet  he  is  often  and  violently  assailed  with  de- 
sires and  passions  like  those  of  former  days.  The  presence 
of  appropriate  objects  never  fails  "  spontaneously  "  to  call 
forth  these  desires ;  although,  on  his  part,  he  never  fails  to 
combat  and  subdue  them.  Does  now  the  mere  rise  or  ex- 
istence of  these  feelings  determine,  that  such  a  man  '^i^ 
uncommonly  depraved  and  wicked,**  in  his  present  state  ? 
Or  are  we  to  regard  his  triumphs  as  some  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  principle  of  virtuous  purity? 

Have  I  any  ground  for  asking  such  questions,  or  of 
doubting  whether  the  unlimited  statements  of  Dr.  W.,  now 
under  consideration,  are  true  propositions  in  casuistry  ?  If 
so,  then  Dr.  Woods,  as  a  philosopher  and  casuist,  certainly 
needs  more  caution  in  such  statements.  If  not,  then  it  is  in 
his  power  to  show  wherein  I  err. 

He  appeals  to  the  consciousness  of  Christians  for  proof, 
that  ^  desires  burning  unawares  within  them»"  are  evideac^ 
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of  desperate  wickedness.  They  maj,  I  concedey  be  evi- 
dences of  having  been  very  wicked,  or  of  having  inherited 
a  constitution  sreatly  vitiated.  But  how  they  can  be  proof 
of  present  wickedness,  provided  they  are  in  all  cases  imme- 
diately resisted  and  never  fostered  or  indidged,  I  am  not  at 
present  aware.  I  need  more  light  to  see  this  point  as  he 
does ;  perhaps  he  can  impart  it  If  so,  I  will  cheerfuUy 
receive  it. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  whole  tenor  of  what  he  says  ia  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  assumes  the  ground  that  all  desires  and 
affections  which  would  lead  to  the  doing  of  things  forbidd(»i, 
are  as  really  sinfol  as  voluntary  actions ;  and  assumes  that 
they  are  so,  even  when  they  are  spontaneously  and  uncoH" 
troUably  excited  by  the  presence  of  appropriate  objects, 
without  any  act  of  the  will  or  choice  ;  1  have  stitl  further 
questions  to  ask,  and  need  still  more  light. 

We  read  that  our  blessed  Saviour  ^  was  tempted  in  all 
POINTS  as  we  are."  Had  he  then  any  suscefftibility  of  being 
impressed  or  moved  by  the  presence  of  exciting  objects,  e«g. 
such  as  were  proffered  him  by  Satan,  during  his  temptaticHif 
If  he  had  no  susceptibility  of  being  impressed — ^if  he  had  no 
rising  desires  or  emotions,  like  our  own  on  such  occasions, 
then  how  was  he  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are  ?  If  he 
had  such  emotions,  and  these  emotions  are,  as  Dr.  Woods 
says,  sins  of  the  deepest  dye^  then  how  was  he  tempted — and 
yet  remained  without  sin  ?  It  would  afford  serious  relief  to 
my  mind,  in  any  way  to  be  delivered  from  this  dilemma. 

In  a  word ;  all  our  involuntary  emotions  and  impressions 
appear  to  be  put,  by  Dr.  Woods,  into  the  same  scale,  and 
are  to  be  proved  by  the  same  weights,  as  our  emotions  and 
impressions  that  would  lead  us  to  sin,  but  which  are  excited 
by  our  own  fault,  or  our  own  criminal  negligence.  How 
can  this  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  mixing  and  con* 
founding  together  things  that  widely  differ  ?  For  what  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  himself  made  us  to  be,  we 
are  not  accountable ;  for  what  we  do>  in  the  enlai^d  sense 
of  that  word,  we  are. 

(5)  Dr.  Woods  says.  (p.  189),  that  **  affections  and  desires 
are  mental  acti(Mis  of  as  high  an  order  as  volitions"  In 
connection  with  this  he  also  says,  that  <'  free  agency  makes 
the  mind  a  producing  cause  of  its  own  emotions,  affections, 
and  desires,  equally  as  it  makes  it  the  cause  of  volition/' 
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What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  argument  at  length,  on 
p.  185  seq.,  to  shew  that  the  mere  presence  of  appropriate 
objects  spontaneously  awakens  these  desires,  and  that  even 
the  power  of  the  will  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  this  t  Good 
beings,  he  says,  invariably  have  right  feelings  in  view  of 
moral  objects ;  and  bad  men  invariably  have  bad  ones. 
Does  it  then  actually  belong  to  the  nature  of  free  agency,  in 
a  state  of  probation,  to  produce  unifotmly  and  invariably 
one,  and  only  one,  set  of  emotions  1  is  there  any  example 
of  such  a  uniformity,  in  heaven  or  on  earth  7 

Besides;  what  is  free  agency  ?  The  power  of  choice 
IN  RESPECT  TO  MORAL  ACTIONS,  has  bccu  geficrally  supposed 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  free  agency  in  a  moral  beuig. 
But  what  is  the  power  of  choice,  in  respect  to  desires  and 
impressions  spontaneously  produced  by  the  presence  of  ap-< 
propriate  objects,  and  invariably  produced,  and  produced 
beyond  the  power  of  the  will  to  control  them  ?  For  all  of 
this  he  asserts  of  the  passions  and  desires-^-and  now  what 
has  free  agency/ to  do  with  these  ?  It  must  be  that  I  have 
formed  no  idea  of  what  he  can  mean  by  free  agency.  I 
beg  him,  therefore,  to  be  more  explicit,  for  the  sake  of 
learners,  like  mei 

Yet  more  ;  what  is  meant  when  he  tells  us  that  **  affeo^ 
tions  and  desires  are  of  as  high  an  order  as  volitions?'^ 
High  in  what  respect  7  In  respect  to  intrinsic  value,  or  ac^ 
oountability,  or  freedom,  or  what  7  The  intellect  and  rea- 
son of  men  are  of  a  pretty  high  order  ;^  but^I  do  not  know 
well  how  to  compare  their  height  with  that  of  volition,  or 
with  that  of  the  affections  and  desires^  I  want  more  lights 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  height  in  question  is. 

i(6)  On  p.  190  Dr.  Woods  labours  to  shew,  that  our  voli* 
tions  are  as  much  controlled  by  God,  as  our  desires  and 
affections. 

Now  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  all  things  are  controlled 
by  God.  He  is  Lord  of  all.  But  bow  can  I  accede  to  the 
«lateroent>  that  because  motives  of  some  kind  are  necessary 
to  volition,  therefore  volition  is  just  as  much  the  subject  of 
acdve  and  efficient  control,  as  tne  emotions  and  desires  are» 
according  to  his  statement  7  Dr.  Woods  himself  represents 
the  latter  as  spontaneously  arising  from  the  presence  of  ap- 

Eropriate  objects ;   as  invariably  doing  so ;   and  as  being 
eyond  a|t  control  of  th^  will  in  this^  respect.    la  a  word,  t^ 

la* 
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makes  man  a  simple  passive  recipient  in  all  these  ;  while 
volition  is  an  executive  power  of  the  soul,  put  forth  by  a  free 
agent. — *  But,'  says  he,  ^  volition  depends  as  much  on  mo« 
tives^  as  the  passions  and  feelings  on  their  appropriate 
exciting  objects.'  Still  I  have  to  ask :  On  motives  drawn 
from  things  ab  extra  only  ?  He  himself  concedes  that  this 
is  not  so.  Suppose  then,  that  from  its  own  nature,  state,  or 
condition,  the  soul  chooses,  i.  e.  wills,  this  or  that ;  is  this  a 
case  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  desires  necessarily  and 
involuntarily  excited  in  us  by  objects  without  the  soul  ? 

If  it  be  said :  <<  God  has  arranged  both,"  will  this  satisfy 
an  inquiring  mind  ?     God  made  both  men  and  brutes ;  does 
it  follow  that  both  are  alike  free  and  moral  agems?    If 
God  has  mside  free-agents^  has  he  not  given  the  soul  a  power 
of  choice*  after  all  the  motives  are  placed  before  it  which 
the  nature  of  any  case  admits  ?    But  if  the  case  of  the 
passions  and  of  volition  are  indeed  upon  a  par^  can  there 
be  any  such  power?     There  is  no  choice  at  all  to  the  pas- 
sions, according  to  Dr.  Woods'  statement;   how  then,  if 
this  be  true,  can  an  ultimate  choice,  when  motive  has  done 
its  utmost,  be  in  the  power  of  a  free  agent  in  bis  volitions ! 
Dr.  Woods  will  see,  in  looking  over  p.  191,  that  he  has 
made  a  singularly  incorrect  statement  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine respecting  the  influence  of  Adam's  sin.     As  his  words 
now  stand,  they  represent  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  main- 
taining, that  *'  native  depravity,  and  all  our  sinful  actions 
and  volitions,  which  are   the  invariable  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  are  Fatalism,  entirely  precluding  free,  account- 
able agency."    I  trust  he  does  not  mean  to  make  such  accu- 
sations against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Schools.     If  I  haye 
misunderstobd  his  declaration,  he  will  pardon  me.     1  have 
po  design  or  wish  to  misconstrue  it ;  and  the  fact  that  I  can 
make  neither  more  nor  les^out  of  it,  than  what  I.  have  juat 
stated,  shews  that  his  words  need  some  correction. 

I  have  done ;  although  at  least  half  as  many  more  ques* 
(ions  have  started  up,  in  reading  the  Critique  referred4o,  aa 
I  have  now  stated ;  questions  c^  about  the  same  difficulty, 
and  for  which  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  some  satisfactory 
answer. 

Dr.  Woods  himself  will  concede,  that  I  have  approached 
him  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  respect*  although  I  have 
freely  indulged  in  asking  questions*    I  will  not  suppoaei  for 
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a  moment,  that  he  will  take  amiss  my  questions  or  remarks. 
They  are  merely  adapted  to  call  bim  out  on. subjects  which 
he  loves  to  canvass ;  and  they  offer  him  a  good  opportunity 
to  enlighten  a  great  host  of  inquirers,  all  much  in  the  same 
plight  with  mysejf.  Indeed,  what  better  opportunity  can 
he  wish,  in  order  to  diffuse  light  over  our  country  on  these 
momentous  subjects  7 

Dr.  W.  has  pointed  out  at  least  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
writer  whose  essay  he  has  canvassed.  If  he  is  disposed  to 
ask,  why  I  have  not  put  some  questions  to  that  writer,  as 
well  as  to  him,  I  have  a  ready  answer— as  before  suggested. 
That  writer  is  an  incognito ;  but  Dr.  W.  is  before  Oie  pub- 
lic :  that  writer  may  be  youngs  but  he  is  a  veteran  of  half  a 
century's  discipline.  May!  my  one  thing  more?  Dr.  W. 
has  asserted,  that  the  views  oS  the  author  on  whom  he  criti* 
cises,areiD  direct  and  palpable  opposition  to  God's  word,  to 
the  dictates  of  oottseience,  and  to  the  experienoe  of  devoted 
Christians."  These  are,  to  say  the  least,  high  charges.  They 
go  for  the  whole.  They  surely  ought,  then,  to  be  sustained  by 
radical  and  fundamental  reasoning  and  arffument,  and  plain 
and  irrefragable  conclusions.  A  writer  who  takes  sueh  high 
ground  a»  this,  should  have  no  chinks  in  his  own  building ; 
DO  tottering  or  bowing  places  in  his  own  wall,  no  dark  spot 
on  his  plat  where  so  much  light  is  needed ;  no  tripping  or 
crossing  track  in  psycholc^  or  theology.  If  he  can  indeed 
satisfactorily  answer  the  questions  now  put,  I,  at  least,  will 
concede  to  him  the  praise  of  omne  talit  punctum  ;  and  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  thousands 
of  others, 

1  do  trust,  after  the  general  kindness  and  candour  and  ex- 
pUeitness  which  he  has  shewn  in  the  remarks  4hat  have  called 
forth  my  questions,  that  he  will  be  candid,  and  kind,  and  plain, 
and  direct  in  his  answers ;  and  will  not,  as  many  disputants  do, 
cal)  hard  names,  or  insinimte  that  there  is  some  wrong  motive 
at  the  bottom  of  such  questions.  I  have,  as  I  trust  he  has, 
an  antipathy  to  every  thing  of  thra  nature.  I  do  trust  too, 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  pinch  of  some  questions,  he  will 
meet  it  Ifta  a  man,  and  either  solve  the  difficulty,  or  else 
concede  the  consequences,  if  itmust  remain unsolvea.  There 
is  a  circumgyration  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  which  some 
disputants  never  fail  to  resort,  when  a  real  exigency  comes. 
If  he  should  feel  pressed  by  any  of  these  questions,  I  will 
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not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  he  will  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  such  disputants.  Dn  W.  may  perhaps  see,  in 
many  of  these  questions,  nothing  more  than  merely  the  evi- 
dence of  a  iyroship  in  metaphysics.  Very  good.  The  writer 
professes  to  be  an^  inquirer  merely — and,  if  he  pleases,  will 
not  be  angry  at  being  deemed  a  tyro.  Conceding  this  to  be 
a  fact,  however,  it  will  not  be  unbecoming  for  a  master  in 
Israel,  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  solve  the  doubts,  remove 
the  difficulties,  and  instruct  the  mind,  of  a  somewhat  per- 
plexed Inquirer. 

P.  S.  One  question  above  all,  I  wish  tohave  thoroughly 
cleared  up.  Dr.  W.  makes  us  mere  passive  recipients  (pp. 
186- J  88)  in  all  our  passions  and  desires.  The  effort  to  ex» 
tricate  the  matter  from  this  position  on  p.  189,  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory;  and  it  cbntradicts  what  he  has  before  said. 
The  general  tenor  of  all  his  reasonings  seems  to  demcMistrate 
that  the  matter  lies  in  his  mind  in  this  shape — viz.  that  of 
spontaneous^  invariable^  uncontrollable  passions,  etc.,  over 
which  the  will  has  no  power.  These  are  his  own  represen- 
tations. On  this  ground,  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  know 
how  the  command  to  lave  God  and  our  neighbour  is  to  be 
obeyed.  What  sort  of  obedience,  is  an  involuntary  aifection, 
uncontrollable,  invariable  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gation which  lies  on  the  sinner,  in  this  case,  to  exchange  his 
enmity  for  love  ?  Does  Gkid  actually  demand,  in  this  case, 
what  is  feasible  and  practicable  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  1  or 
is  it  like  a  command  to  iron,  that  it  shall  yietd  itself  to  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet  ?  If  Dr.  W.  can  scatter  light  over 
this  d^rk^dark  place,  he  will  lay  all  Christendom  under 
obligation  to  him.  It  is  clear  also,  from  what  he  says  about 
volitionf  that  he  regards  it  as  being  as  necessarily  governed 
by  motives,  as  desires  and  passions  are  by  their  appropriate 
objects.  In  one  sense  this  may  be  adniiaed,  viz.  that  a  choice 
must  be  made  in  view  of  some  supposed  good.  But  if,  when 
motives  have  done  their  whole  work  upon  the  soul,  the 
power  of  choice  in  any  and  every  case  is  still  in  reserve,  and  is 
absolutely  essential  to  free  i^ncy — what  correctness,  or 
justice  can  there  be,  in  comparing  with  this  the  case  of  in- 
voluntary and  invariable  desires  and  feelings  ?  What  justice 
in  comparing  a  passive  receptivity,  with  an  essentially  cu:tiv€i 
power  of  a  peing  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  I 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

Remarks  on  an  Article  denominated  '^Campbellism. 
By  Rbt.  R*  W.  Landis:''-— Am.  Bib.  Repos.  for  Jan.  and 
April,  1899. — ^Vol.  L  p.  94,  seq.  and  p.  295f  seq. 

By  Alexandef  OMn^tMOk  Betbailji  Va. 
INTRODUCTOEY  AND   EZPLANATOBT  NOTE,  BY   THE  SDlTOB. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  possess  the  first  Nos.  of  the 
current  series  of  the  Repository,  will  readily  leeur  to  the 
article  on  "  Campbellism,''  by  Mr.  Landis,  above  referred  to. 
That  article  was  read  with  much  interest,  and  sereral  of  our 
most  intelligent  correspondents  in  the  western  and  southern 
States,  who  are  much  better  acquainted,  than  ourselves,  with 
the  peculiarities  of  Campbellism  and  their  practical  influenc!^, 
have  taken  occasion  to  express  their  high  sense  of  the  abitity 
and  justice  of  Mr.  Landis  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Campbell  has  manifested  much  did* 
turbance  and  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  appeared  to  others 
to  be  an  able  and  candid  exposition  of  his  published  views. 
He  has  replied  to  Mr.  Landis  at  some  length  in  his  own  pub- 
lication, "  The  Millennial  Harbinger^^^  and,  (if  we  may  judge 
from  one  No.  only,  which  we  have  seen,)  with  great  severity 
and  rudeness. 

The  spirit  with  which  he  has  urged  this  subject  upon  our 
own  attention  has  been  truly  extraordinary.  After  addressing 
us  in  one  or  two  communications  which  we  had  delayed  an- 
swering, he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  "  Publisher  of  the  Am. 
Bib.  Repository,"  dated  December  13,  1839,  accusing  both  the 
publisher  and  the  editor  of  having  ^'  most  wantonly  and  cruelly 
slandered''  him,  etc.  etc.,  and  threatening  a  civil  prosecution 
for  damages. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  above  referred  to,  the  following  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Campbell,  which,  we  are  informed,  Mr.  C. 
has  announced  in  his  publication,  as  an  "  apology"  for  Mr. 
Landis'  article  in  the  Repository,  etc.  As  some  of  our  friends 
have  expressed  some  alarm  at  this  announcement,  we  insert 
our  letter  to  Mr.  C.  entire,  that  the  public  may  be  disabused  of 
all  false  impressions  concerning  it ;  premising  also  that  this 
in  the  only  eommnnication  we  have  ever  made  to  Mr<  C, 
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New.  York,  Jan.  2,  1840. 
Rev.  a.  Campbbll, 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  18th,  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Am.  Bib.  Repository  and  enclosing  $5,  was  received  on  the  20th  of  Dec. 
ult.  Enclosed  you  have  my  receipt  for  the  $5.  Your  name  is  stricken 
from  the  list  of  our  subscribers,  in  compliance  with  your  request. 

The 'Spirit  of  your  letter  appears  to  me  to  be  such  as  you  will,  on  (br- 
ther  reflection,  yourself  disapprove.  On  that  point,  therefore,  I  need 
only  remark  that  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  return  «' railing  for  railing,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing."  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  indulged  a 
wish  to  injure  you ;  and  I  am  sure  I  indulge  no  such  wish  or  intention  at 
present.  Personally  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  you.  I  never  saw 
you,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  read  ten  pages  of  your  writ- 
ings. Nor  have  I  ever  formed  any  acquaintance  with  the  sect  of  the 
Campbellite  Baptists,  of  which  you  are  the  reputed  leader.  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  you  spoken  of  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  as 
maintaining  peculiar  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Water  Baptism  and 
some  other  points,  and  as  the  leader  of  a  numerous  sect,  denominated 
as  above.  But  my  associations  and  intercourse  were  wholly  with  other 
denominations  of  professing  Christians,  and  that  too  in  the  prosecution 
of  objects  which  led  me  away  from  the  discussion  of  the  peculiarities  o 
your  faith  or  those  of  your  followers.  I  had  also  heard  of  your  public 
debates  with  respectable  individuals,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  read 
a  page  of  those  debates  on  either  side.  My  impressions,  therefore,  both 
of  yourself  and  your  system,  though  decidedly  unfavorable^  were  alto- 
gether crude  and  unsettled. 

Such  were  the  facts  in  regard  to  my  own  state  of  mind  on  this  gene- 
ral subject,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Landis  wrote  me  proposing  to  furnish 
an  article  for  the  Repository,  on  CampbeUism,  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  the  reception  of  such  an  article. 
I  had  confidence  also  in  Mr.  Landis'  ability  to  discuss  the  subject  tho- 
roughly, and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  disposition  to  do  it  with  candor. 
At  that  time  also  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Landis  hmd  ever 
had  any  dispute  with  you  in  regard  to  your  sentiments,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose that  he  was  at  all  known  to  you.  It  was  not  until  quite  recently  I 
have  learned  that  he  had  been  assailed  in  your  Periodical  and  challenged 
to  discuss  your  system,  etc.  Of  ail  this  I  was  wholly  ignorant,  and 
supposed  Mr.  Landis  to  have  been  moved  in  his  discussion  only  b^r  a 
desire  to  defend  the  truth  against  error,  without  the  slightest  mingling 
of  personal  considerations  or  feelings.  His  article  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived and  published  in  the  Nos.  of  the  Repository  for  January  and 
April  last. 

I  make  the  foregoing  statement  to  assure  you  that  you  labor  under  an 
entire  mistake,  when  you  suppose  I  have  intentionally  slandered  you,  or 
that  I  have  ever  entertained  any  other  feelings  towards  you  than  those 
of  kindness  and  regret.  I  read  Mr.  Landis*  article  with  care  before 
committing  it  to  the  press,  and  erased  several  expressions  in  it  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  but  added  nothing  to  it.  In 
my  examination  of  the  article  I  did  not  in  any  instance  recur  to  the 
authorities  refenred  to  by  Mr.  Landis.    They  were  not  in  my  possetsioa  j 
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and*  as  his  quotatioBB'were  referred  to  page^  chapter,  verse,  etc.'  with  so 
much  apparent  accuracy,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  the  writer  for  their 
correctness.  He  too  is  responsible  for  the  sentiments  and  statements 
which  the  article  contains,  as  you  will  see  by  turning  to  my  ^IrdroduC' 
tory  Observations"  in  the  same  No.  of  the  Repository  (p.  5),  where  I 
say,  the  editor  **  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  every  sen- 
timent which  may  be  advanced  by  writers.  As  a  general  rule,  each  ar- 
ticle will  be  published!  with  the  name  of  its  author,  who  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  his  own  position,"  etc.  Guided  by  this 
rule,  and  presuming  the  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Landis  to  be  correct, 
(and  also  his  statements,)  his  arguments  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory, and  to  justify  the  commendation  of  them  which  is  expressed  in 
my  Note,  page  180.  I  think  also  that  you  will  yourself  admit,  that, 
granting  Mr.  Landis'  positions  to  be  sustained,  as  they  appear  to  me  to 
be,  thev  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  language  of  my  Note  m  reference  to 
yourself.  If  however  you  regard  any  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Landis, 
in  the  article  referred  to,  as  untrue,  or  as  personally  ii^jurious,  you  aro 
at  liberty  to  deny  or  refute  them  in  the  Repository.  If  you  wish  to  do 
this,  I  will  grant  you  space  for  a  brief  article  in  the  April  No.,  provi- 
ded you  will  forward  it  in  aeason  to  reach  roe  before  the  1st  of  March 
next.  I  say,  a  brief  article,  because  I  am  sure  your  object  may  be- an- 
swered in  a  few  pafifes,  better  than  by  a  |>rotracted  mscussion  of  the 
subject,  and  my  wish  is  to  dispose  of  this  discussion  in  as  brief  a  space 
as  1  can,  and  do  justice  to  the  parties.  It  is  only  because  you  complain 
of  injustice  that  I  consent  to  admit  any  thing  from  you  on  the  subject. 
But  perscnal  iipury  I  am  unwilling  to  inflict  upon  any  man :  and  if  you 
have  been  slandered  by  Mr.  Landis,  as  you  suppose,  it  is  but  just  that  you 
should  be  allowed  to  deny  the  charges  of  which  you  complain,  in  the 
pages  of  the  same  work  which  contains  the  alleged  slander.  You  will, 
therefore,  oblige  by  letting  me  know,  without  unnecessary  delay,  whether 
I  may  expect  a  communication  from  your  pen  for  the  Repository,  as 
above  proposed. 

Your  letter  arrived  quite  too  late  to  receive  any  satisfactory  notice  in 
the  Repository  for  the  present  month,  which  was  all  made  up  and  nearly 
all  printed.  And  the  delav  I  trust  will  not  be  disadvantageous  to  youy 
as  you  will  now  have  ample  time  to  do  justice  to  your  own  views  of  the 
subject,  which,  if  you  will  suppress  the  excitement  of  your  feelings, 
and  write  with  candor  and  courtesy,  will  be  better  ev^ry  way,  than  any 
explanation  of  the  state  of  the  case  from  me. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  your  next  letter,  I  trust 
will  be  such,  both  in  spirit  and  manner,  as  to  command  that  respect 
from  me,  which  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  merit  from  vou,  by  training 
myself  to  kindness  and  justice,  as  well  as  firmness,  in  the  defence  of  the 
truth.  I  remain  truly  yours, 

ABSALOM  PET£RS. 

Mr.  Campbell  promptly  replied  to  the  above,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  communication  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. Though  the  piece  is  quite  too  long,  for  the  spaco 
we  had  proposed  to    allow,  yet  we  insert  the  whole  of  it, 
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which  ham  any  applioation  to  th«  defence  of  Mr.  Campbell 
against  the  alleged  slanders,  etc.,  contained  in  the  article  hj 
Mr.  Landis. 

If  an  apology  is  required  for  devoting  sb  much  space  to  a 
defence  so  misatisfactory  as  this  may  appear  to  be,  the  reader 
will  find  it  in  the  considerations  expressed  in  our  letter  to 
Mr.  C.  above.  Our  wish  is  to  treat  with  perfect  fairness  every 
individual,  whose  doctrines  are  discussed  in  the  Repository. 
No  degree  of  rudeness  on  the  part  of  a  correspondent  shall 
drive  us  from  this  determination. 

Then,  if  one  fails  to  secure  the  confidence  of  intelligent 
readers,  or  exhibits  a  spirit  which  incurs  the  disapprobation 
of  wise  and  good  men,  the  responsibility  is  his  and  not 
ours.  After  an  introduction  of  some  length,  in  the  style  of 
playful  irony,  Mr.  C.  proceeds  as  follows :  •  [Editor.] 

^^  Without  further  ceremony,  and  all  raillery  apart,  I  shall, 
with  all  gravity,  commence  my  defence. 

Narrative  of  the  Case. 

Pbrsonalities  are  no  part  of  a  Kterary,  scientific,  or  theo- 
logical Review,  much  less  are  they  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
work  of  such  reputation  as  that  of  the  Am.  Bib.  Repository. 
1  cannot,  therefore,  reply  to  the  personal  allusions  found  in 
the  commencement  of  the  article  for  January,  1839.*  Mr. 
Landis  knows  as  little  of  my  personal  history,  as  did  that 
opponent  from  whom  he  borrowed  those  illiberal  and 
unfounded  allegations.  When  next  he  writes  the  memoirs 
of  a  living  friend,  I  would  ladvise  him  not  to  collect  his  facts 
and  documents  from  the  imagination  of  a  fallen  antagonist. 

It  is  now  almost  thirty  years  since,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
public  teacher  of  faith  and  righteousness,  I  lifted  up  my  feeble 
voice  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing 

*  One  would  have  supposed  from  Mr.  Campbell's  letter, 
that  a  principal  object  of  his  proposed  defence  was  to  meet 
and  refute  these  ^^  personal  allusions."  These,  we  presumed, 
were  among  the  principal  ^^  slanders  "  of  which  he  complained. 
By  recurring  to  them,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  they  are 
something  more  than  mere  ^*  allusions."  They  are  substantial 
statements ;  and  while  they  remain,  Mr.  C.'s  Defence  must 
be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  in  a  material  point-^Eniroa. 
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but  the  Bible,  as  the  only  divine  and  necessary  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  manners.  To  suppose  that  it  is  not  an 
adequate  and  an  all-suffioient  rule  of  faith,  manners,  doc-^ 
trine,  discipline,  and  church  policy,  then  appeared,  and  yet 
appears  to  me,  an  argument  against  its  Divine  inspiration 
and  authority.  On  a  candid  and  faithful  examination  of  the 
history  of  religious  controversies  and  parties^  it  appeared 
that  the  era  of  creeds  was  the  era  of  confirmed  partyism  ;  that 
those  human  expedients,  instead  of  uniting,  reconciling,  and 
healing  divisions,  have  always  either  created  or  perpetuated 
them ;  that  the  making  or  adopting  of  a  creed  had  always 
stereotyped  one  party  and  occasioned  another.  ^  So  deposed 
to  me  all  the  pages  of  church  history,  from  the  Nicene 
creed  to  that  of  Westminster. 

The  position  which  myself,  and  others  with  me,  were 
conscientiously,  benevolently,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  com- 
pelled to  assume,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  invidious  one  \ 
and  necessarily  provoked  a  degree  of  hostility  and  opposi- 
tion, not  only  from  our  Presbyterian  brethren  and  friends, 
but  also  from  all  parties.  As  we  succeeded  in  making  an 
impression  in  favor  of  these  views,  opposition  arose,  the  con- 
troversy spread,  and  the  crescit  eundo  of  the  poet  became 
as  apposite  as  ever.  Still,  we  carried  in  our  hands  the  olive 
branch  of  Christian  peace  to  all  who  sincerely  loved  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  were  always  willing  to 
unite  with  them  on  the^  broad  and  catholic  principles  of  the 
ancient  and  primitive  institution  of  Christ. 

Our  hostility  to  human  creeds,  however,  had  this  pecu'^ 
liarity :  while  most  persons  oppose  creeds  because  they  op- 
pose them,  our  opposition  arose  not  so  much  from  objections 
to  their  doctrine  as  their  dogmas  ;  and  a  conviction  of  their 
divisive  and  schismatical  tendencies.  They  appeared  to  us 
a  collection  of  metaphysical,  abstruse,  and  speculative 
opinions,  rather  than  articles  of  belief,  or  rules  of  righteous- 
ness, adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Christian  communities ;  and^ 
in  a  certain  degree,  they  seemed  to  supplant  the  Scriptures 
of  truth  in  the  esteem,  affections,  and  meditations  of  pro^ 
fessors.     But  we  argue  not  the  case,  we  only  state  it« 

In  lieu  of  them,  we  agreed  to  call  Bible  things  by  Bible 
names ;  to  use  sacred  terms  and  phrases,  rather  than  human 
definitions;  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  Apostolic  style;  to 
found  communities  upon  the  acknowledged  facts,  precepts^ 
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and  promises,  of  the  Boos,  and  to  bear  with  one  another  in 
all  matters  of  mere  opinion  or  doubtful  disputation  ;  to  walk 
by  the  same  rules,  and  mind  the  same  Divine  things.  On 
this  ground  we  commenced  our  career,  resolved  to  reject 
from  our  faith  and  manners  every  thing  for  which  we  could 
not  find  an  unequivocal  warrant  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
We  have,  moreover,  found  less  trouble  in  explaining  our 
Divine  creed,  than  we  formerly  experienced,  and  now  see 
others  experiencing,  in  their  attempts  orally  to  explain  their 
written  abstracts  of  revealed  truth. 

This  stand  and  profession,  as  already  intimated,  called 
out  a  very  formidable  opposition,  and  resulted  in  a  long- 
protracted  controversy,  in  which  I  have  borne  a  very  promi- 
nent part  (well  sustained,  indeed,  by  many  others)  for  almost 
a  quailer  of  a  century.  The  clergy  of  all  parties  have  occa- 
sionally taken  a  hand  in  it ;  and  every  inch  of  our  path, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  contested 
with  great  spirit,  insomuch  that  every  principle,  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, doctrine,  and  system  of  operations  recommended 
by  U8,has  been  subjected  to  a  very  strict  and  severe  exami- 
nation. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  career,  observing 
that  God  had  placed  one  ear  on  each  side  of  the  head,  whife 
all  partisan  leaders  sought  to  place  them  both  on  one  side, 
we  resolved  to  give  to  our  readers  both  sides  of  every  contro- 
versy^ that  they  might  for  themselves  judge  the  pro  and  the 
con.  We  have  faithfully  pursued  this  course  for  many  years, 
as  far  as  our  pages  would  allow  us ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  not  only  a  more  thorough  examination,  but  a  much 
deeper  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  great  points  in  issue. 
An  unexpected,  and,  indeed,  in  these  days  an  unprecedented 
success  has  attended  our  humble  and  imperfect  efforts,  and 
many,  myriads  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  of  all  parties 
(we  bless  the  Iiord),  have  united  with  us  on  the  high  and 
holy  ground  of  apostolic  precept  and  authority,  so  that  hun- 
dreds of  churches  all  over  these  United  States,  and  some 
in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  have  been  formed  on  the 
'ancient  platform.* 

As  a  ship  at  sea,  by  distress  of  tempests,  is  sometimes 

*  This  boasting  of  numbers  was  very  appropriately  noticed 
by  Mr.  Landis,  in  his  article  referred  to,  p.  95.^— Editor. 
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driven  from  its  proper  course,  so  this  controversy  in  its 
progress  has,  by  the  untoward  force  of  circumstances,  occa^ 
sionally  been  forced  from  its  legitimate  and  wonted  channels. 
For  while  contending  for  facts,  precepts,  and  promises-— 
against  all  theories  and  speculations ;  while  arguing  for  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  spirit,  one  hope,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  as  the  proper  foundation  of  Christian 
union,  communion  jind  co-operation,  and  while  pleading  for 
a  reformation  of  manners ;  for  more  of  the  good  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  our  God  in  all  holiness  and  righteousness,  rather 
than  for  a  new  suit  of  opinions — our  opponents,  by  impu** 
ting  to  us  heterodoxy  in  this  point,  and  error  in  that,  have 
compelled  us,  once  and  again,  to  enter  the  lists  with  them 
in  self-defence.  For,  in  truth,  almost  every  obnoxious 
principle,  every  upopular  dogma,  has  been,  in  time  past, 
miputed  to  us.  And  thus  the  fortunes  of  the  old  reformers 
are  so  far  ours.  Of  Paul  it  was  affirmed  that  he  said,  '<  Let 
us  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  And  of  Luther  it  was  al- 
leged that  "  he  had  formed  a  league  with  the  devil  to  banish 
religion  out  of  Germany  and  the  worid." 

Through  this  fiery  ordeal,  however,  we  have  passed  unscath* 
ed,  even  in  the  esteem  of  many,  the  most  orthodox  and  godly  in 
the  land.  For  although  no  one  party  of  those  called  JSvan- 
gelical  entertain  all  our  views,  and  none  oi  them  observe  the 
same  order  of  worship  in  their  |;assemblies,  yet  we  find 
every  important  view  that  we  entertain,  every  leading  doc* 
trine,  ordinance,  and  practice,  for  which  we  contend,  ad- 
mitted, or  taught,  or  practised,  by  some  of  these  protestant 
Evangelicals.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  if  these  parties 
possessing  and  professing,  in  part,  our  views  and  practices, 
forfeit  not  their  evangelical  reputation,  neither  ought  we  for 

Eossessing  and  professing  m  the  aggregate  the  various  items 
y  them  admitted,  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  Christian 
character.* 

After  this  very  summary  statement  of  the  case,  our  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  understand  more  correctly  our  defence 

*  This  conclusion  strikes  us  as  by  no  means  legitimate. 
The  **  aggregate,"  here  spoken  of,  may  be  an  aggregate  of 
errors.  If  so,  Mr.  C.  will  in  vain  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole  in  its  influence  on  the  evan* 
gelical  reputation  of  his  sect^ — ^Editor. 
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from  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Landis.  And  certainly,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  decided 
justly  and  correctly,  that  if  our  humble  efforts  and  their 
success  have  rendered  it  either  necessary  or  expedient 
that  our  views  should  appear  in  the  Repository,  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  your  readers  to  have  an  accurate 
and  true  representation  of  them  in  all  those  points  upon 
which  we  have  been  assailed  upon  its  piges. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  some  competent  person 
of  your  own  party — who  had  not,  like  Mr.  Landis,  been  eh- 
gaged,  in  former  years,  in  controversy  with  me,  or  my  bre- 
thren, on  these  subjects — some  impartial,  honorable,  and 
veritable  gentleman  had  been  at  pains  to  have  examined  our 
works,  and  made  a  faithful  and  full  report  of  our  views  for 
your  pages.  In  that  case,  myself  and  brethren  would  have 
been  satisfied,  and  a  reply  on  my  part  would  have  been  as 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  now  disagreeable  to  me  to  appear  in 
defence  against  the  most  iaundiced  and  distorted  view  of  my 
sentiments  and  writings  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  the  very  few  pages  allotted  me,  I  shall  not  aim  at  a 
review  of  all  that  Mr.  Landis  has  written ;  this  I  have  more 
fully  accomplished  on  my  own  pages  already.  I  shall  rather 
aim  at  a  simple  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  views  and 
actions  on  which  he  has  so  severely  animadverted.  With- 
out acrimony,  or  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  benevolence, 
I  shall  pursue  the  plan  which  Mr.  Landis  has  sketched  for 
me  in  his  review,  and  take  up,  in  his  own  order,  the  points 
which,  from  an  alleged  thorough  examination  of  my  writings^ 
he  has  selected  as  displaying  what  he  is  pleased  to  call, — 
*< essentially  another  gospel," — and  as  proving  "that  the 
Mormons  have  quite  as  valid  claims  to  be  regarded  Christians, 
as  Mr.  Campbell  himself  and  his  followers."  His  chapters 
are  four  i  1st,  On  Faith.  2d,  The  Doctrines  of  Campbellism 
on  Regeneration.  3d,  "  Unitarianism  of  the  Campbellites." 
4th,  "  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  adopted  by  the 
Campbellites." 

1st  On  Faith. 

'♦  In  Mr.  Campbell's  narrative,"  pays  Mr.  Landis,  "  of  the 
debate  between  him  and  the  late  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Nashville, 
he  asserts  that  faith,  ranked  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  i^ 
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fidelity J^    Mill.  Harbinger,  Vol.  3,  p.  100,  misquoted  from 
Extra  No.  1. 

This  is  my  first  and  fundamental  error — ^the  most  funda- 
mental of  the  ^^principles  of  CampbeUism."  We  do  indeed 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge.  It  is  a  true  bill.  Faiths  in  Gal. 
V.  22,  as  in  Matth.  xxiii.  23,  and  Titus  ii.  10,  ought  to  be 
translated  ^^ fidelity,^  The  word  is  the  same  in  these  three 
passages,  viz.  nvsrig.  ''The  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are 
righteousness, temperance,  fidelity''  Matth.  xxii.  23,  ''The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  temper- 
ance," and  '^showing  all  good^cfe/ity  to  their  masters."  Titus 
ii.  10.  The  king's  version  has  fidelity  in  the  last,  and  faith 
in  the  former  two.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  radical 
error  of  "CampbeUism"  has  been  adopted  by  the  good 
Presbyterian  continuators  of  Matthew  Henry's  commentary. 
It  is  also  the  new  version  of  Doctor  McKiiight.  That  faith 
frequently  denotes  fidelity,  we  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Parkhurst,  Greenfield,  Campbell,  even  the  king's  translators 
themselves,  who  so  render  it,  Titus  ii.  10.  The  American 
and  English  Episcopalians  are,  with  many  Presbyterian  doc- 
tors, guilty  of  this  fundamental  sin  of  "  CampbeUism  ;"  for 
with  D'Oyley  and  Mants,  they  place  fidelity  or  faith  among 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  22.  Yes,  and  I  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  Andover  school  itself,  that  1  am  right  in  trans- 
lating niarig  fidelity  in  Matth.  xxii.  23,  and  in  Gal.  v.  22; 
according  to  all  their  canons  of  interpretation^  This  funda- 
mental error  of  CampbeUism  is,  indeed,  the  common  enror 
of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent 
Christians  on  earth.  But  might  not  common  sense  itself 
perceive,  that  when  Jesus  associates  righteousness  and  tem- 
perance with/at^A,  and  calls  them  "  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,"  he  means  not  a  mere  principle  but  a  moral  virtue  ? 
And  that  when  Paul  associates  faith,  in  the  passage  in  debate, 
with  "goodness,  meekness,  and  temperance,  against  which 
there  is  no  law,"  he  means  not  a  mere  favor  bestowed,  but 
a  moral  virtue,  sister  to  meekness  and  temperance  1 

But  to  the  2d  proof  of  ^  the  fundamental  error  of  Camp- 
beUism." It  is  in  these  words: — ^^'His  fundamental  position 
in  relation  to  the  faith  which  the  gospel  requires,  or  that  be- 
lief which  is  to  the  saving  of  the  sou],t  is,  that  it  is  '  in  its  nature 
purely  historical,  consisting  in  the  belief  of  a  few  simple 
facts,  and  not  doctrines  ^  that  there  neitl^r  was,  mor  could 
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there  possibly  be  any  difference  between  that  belief  of  the 
gospel  which  is  requisite  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  that 
credence  which  we  usually  with  readiness  yield  to  any  other 
well  authenticated  history/  Vide  Debate,  pp.  32— 33,  and 
ut  supra." 

The  prejudices  of  my  reviewer  seem  here  to  have  effectu- 
ally blinded  his  eyes,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
my  words  from  those  of  a  weak  and  prejudiced  opponent. 
1  answer  this  proof  of  my  error  and  its  illustration  by  sim- 
ply affirming,  that  Mr,  Landis  has  imposed  upon  his  readers 
by  putting  into  my  mouth  words  which  1  never  uttered,  and 
which  he  can  nowhere  show  in  my  writings. 

But  in  the  third  place,  he  quotes  the  Christian  Baptist, 
Vol.  iii.  No.  7,  the  substance  of  which  he  gives  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  Mr.  Campbell  asserts,  that  to  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  €U>d,  is  to  believe  on  him 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul.*'  "It  is  not  possible," says  he,  "to 
misunderstand  this."  Very  good.  What  docs  it  mean  ? 
Let  an  apostle  pronounce  sentence  on  these  words.  John 
the  apostle  affirms,  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  (the  Messiah)  is  bom  of  God."  Surely  then,  he  has 
true  faith  I  But  he  does  not  say  that  '  every  one  who  thinks 
he  believes'  nor  'every  one  that  professes  to  believe^*  but 
'<  every  one  that  does  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  is  be- 
gotten of  God." 

Again  in  the  same  epistle,  chap,  v.,  John  affirms  that  ''this 
is  the  victoiy  that  overcomes  the  world,  even  our  faith  ;"'  and 
in  the  next  verse  defines  this  faith,  saying,  "Who  is  he  that 
overcomes  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God !" 

Mr.  Landis  has  not,  however,  done  me  justice  in  saying 
that  "  Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  is. to  believe  on  him  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul."  He  is  too  indiscriminating  a  reader  of  my 
works,  to  be  depended  on  in  his  quotations  or  comments. 
Had  he  carefully  examined  my  writings  on  this  subject  he 
would  have  found  me  making  this  distinction  : — "To  believe 
a  person  and  believe  on  him  are  not  always  identical  ex- 
pressions. The  one  is  sometimes  the  cause,  the  other  the 
effect.  One  must  believe  Jesus  before  he  can  believe  on 
him."  The  demons  believed  Jesus,  but  could  not  believe 
on  him,  because  he  did  not  profess  to  be  their  Saviour.  Sin- 
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ners,  however,  amongst  us,  who  believe  all  that  Jesus  says 
to  them,  will,  I  rejoice  to  say,  believe  on  him. 

I  reason  upon  fait|i,  as  I  do  upon  e\ery  thing  else.  Faith 
18  something.  It  is  an  effect  and  has  a  cause.  But  the  cause 
of  faith,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  faith  upon  us,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  faith  itself.  What  then  is  faith  7  Confidence 
in  testimony f  a  persuasion  that  it  is  true.  It  is  never  more 
nor  less  than  the  assurance  that  testimony  is  true.  But  if 
that  testimony  concern  a  person  who  professes  to  save  us 
from  sin,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  testimony,  without 
confiding  in  him,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  testimony  Gon« 
cerning  him.  May  we  not  then  say,  that  as  respects  faith 
religion  is  di  personal  thing?  Subject  and  object  I  It  is  a 
person  trusting  in  a  person,  loving  a  person,  admiring,  ador- 
ing, obeying  a  person.  The  special  faith  of  the  New  Insti- 
tution is — belief  in  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son  ; 
— ^in  the  testimony  of  the  Son  concerning  himself ;  and  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  apostle's  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  reference  to  the  complete  and  eternal 
salvation  of  man  from  sin  and  all  its  penal  consequences. 

Many,  indeed,  say  they  have  faith  in  him,  whom  1  cannot 
believe, — because  the  world  overcomes  them  :  whereas  he 
who  believes  on  Jesus  '-overcomes  the  world."  Saving 
faith,  or  faith  unfeigned,  with  me,  is  confidence,  faith,  or 
trust  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  all-suf- 
ficient Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  next  quotation  from  my  writings  (and  on  such  an 
occasion  I  answer  only  for  my  views  as  I  have  expressed 
them)  is  the  following:  '*In  his  Preface  to  his  New  Testa* 
ment  Mr.  Campbell  repeats  this  view  :  *  When  one  question 
of  fact  is  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  the  way  of  happiness 
is  laid  open,  and  all  doubts  on  the  nature  of  true  piety  and 
humanity  are  dissipated.  The  fact  is  a  historic  one,  and 
this  question  is  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  this — Was  Jesus 
the  Nazarene  the  So7i  and  Apostle  of  God?  This  question 
is  capable  of  being  converted  into  various  forms — such  as. 
Are  the  subsequent  narratives  true  ?  Did  Jesus  actually  and 
literally  rise  from  the  dead  after  being  crucified  and  in- 
terred ?  Did  he  ascend  into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples  ?  Is  he  constituted  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  7  or  was  he  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver  of  men  7  It 
may  be  proposed  in  many  a  form ;  but  it  is  still  a  unit,  and 
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amounts  to  this — ^Is  Jesus  the  Nazarene  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Father,  the  Saviour  of  men  ?  When  this 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  our  duty,  our  sal- 
vation, and  our  happiness  are  ascertained  and  determined.' 
Mill.  Harb.  Vol.  vi.  p.  82.'^ 

To  this  I  fully  subscribe ;  and  the  person  that  does  not, 
has  need  to  examine  himself  whether  he  be  in  the  faith,  or 
whether  he  believes  on  the  Son  of  Ckxl ;  for  surely  if  any 
one  believes  on  him  he  will  believe  what  he  says,  and  what 
his  apostles  have  said.  And  so  explicit  is  Paul  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  simplifies  still  farther,  and  affirms  that,  *'  if  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  thy  heart  that  Gknl  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved.^ 

He  next  proceeds  to  my  second  fundamental  error — 
''  The  doctrine  of  Campbell  on  regeneration."  The  doc- 
trine he  expresses  as  follows : 

'<  With  one  consent  the  Campbellites  declare  that  rege- 
neration, or  being  bom  again,  is  essential  to  salvation." 

'*  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  declare  that  immersion  in 
water  is  essential  to  regeneration.*' 

^  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  teach  that  immersion  in 
water  is  absolutely  essential  to  forgiveness  of  »ns." 

^  The  Campbellites  declare  that  immersion  in  water  and 
regeneration  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing." 

Under  these  allegationis  some  words  of  mine  and  other 
persons,  found  in  my  volumes,  frequently  dislocated,  and 
never  taken  in  their  connexion,  are  offered  as  proof.  Three 
of  the  four  propositions  are  truly  and  properly  false  and  de- 
lusive. *  The  last,  though  not  in  form  false  and  perverted, 
is  made  so  by  its  connexion  with  the  others,  and  the  main 

*  If  the  reader  will  recur  to  Mr.  Landis'  article,  p.  99,  seq. 
he  will  find  the  foregoing^  propositions  fully  illustrated  and 
fastened  upon  Mr.  Campbell  by  ample  quotations  from  his 
writings  and  publications.  This  defence,  therefore,  strikes  us 
as  an  evasion  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  we  think  every  intel- 
ligent reader  will  see  that  Mr.  C.  has  much  more  reason  to 
confess  J  than  to  complain  of,  the  want  of  candor.  And  we  can- 
not see  that  his  following  remarks  on  his  definition  of  the 
words  "  salvation,"  etc.,  relieve  him  in  any  measure  from  the 
point  of  Mr.  Landis'  statements. — ^Editob. 
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drift  of  the  meaning  attached  to  one  of  the  terms  in  it.  Oh ! 
for  a  little  of  that  candor  and  charity  so  often  commended, 
but  so  seldom  exhibited  from  the  pulpit  and  religious  press 
of  this  backsliding  age  I  Had  Mr.  Landis  given  my  definition 
of  the  word  "salvation^^  andofthewoKl  ^^  regeneration  i** 
or  of  "  walking  of  regeneration,"  it  would  hare  saved  him 
and  myself  some  trouble,  and  his  readers  much  imposition 
and  deception. 

Salvation,  with  me,  is  either  temporal,  spiritual  or  eternal. 
I  have,  times  without  number,  affirmed  my  conviction  that 
many  will  be  found  in  heaven  who  never  believed,  repented, 
or  were  baptized.  Often  have  we  spoken  of  the  salvation 
of  our  persons  from  the  physical  evils  of  this  life — of  our 
souls  from  the  guilt,  the  pollution,  and  the  power  of  sin  ; 
and  of  the  salvation  of  our  bodies  from  the  grave — of  our 
eternal  redemption  from  every  vestige  of  the  consequences 
of  moral  evil.  And  having  defined  these  three  unequivocal 
acceptations  of  that  term,  I  have  been  careful  to  a  fault  to 
show  in  which  of  these  acceptations  it  is  connected  with 
baptism  or  regeneration. 

All  this  is  here  passed  over  as  though  Mr.  Landis  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  as  if  I  used  the  word  salvation  in  its 
popular  meaning.  A  single  passage  from  my  writings 
would  have  made  my  meaning  not  only  evident,  but  accept- 
able to  all  intelligent  Protestants.  It  is  a  passage  to  be  found 
under  date  of  July  5,  1830,  in  my  first  Extra  on  remission 
of  sins : 

"We  enter  the  kingdom  of  nature  by  being  born  of  the 
flesh  ;  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  come  under  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  this  life,  by  being  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit ;  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  eternal  glory  by  being 
born  again  from  the  earth,  and  neither  by  faith  nor  the  first 
generation;  neither  by  faith  nor  baptism,  but  by  being 
counted  worthy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just. — *  I  was 
hungry  and  you  fed  me ' — not  because  you  believed,  or 
were  born  of  water ;  but  because  *  1  was  hungry  and  you 
fed  me,'  etc. 

*'  There  are  three  births,  three  kingdoms,  and  three  salva- 
tions. One  from  the  womb  of  our  first  mother,  one  from 
the  water,  and  one  from  the  grave.  We  enter  a  new  world 
on,  lind  not  before,  each  birth : — the  present  animal  life,  at 
the  first  birth ;  the  spiritual,  or  the  life  of  God  in  our  souls, 
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at  the  second  birth ;  and  the  life  eternal  in  the  presence  of 
God,  at  the  third  birth.  And  he  who  dreams  of  entering 
the  second  kingdom,  or  coming  under  the  dominion  of  Jesus, 
Mrithout  the  second  birth,  may,  to  complete  his  error,  dream 
of  entering  the  kingdom  of  glory  without  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  I 

"  Grace  precedes  all  these  births — shines  in  all  these  king- 
doms ;  but  will  be  glorified  in  the  third.  Sense  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  first  kingdom  ;  faith,  in  the  second ; 
and  sight  spiritual,  in  the  third. 

'*  The  first  salvation  is  that  of  the  body  from  the  dangers 
and  ills  of  life,  and  God  is  thus  the  '  Saviour  of  all  men ; ' 
the  second  salvation  is  that  of  the  soul  from  sin ;  the  third 
is  that  of  both  soul  and  body  united,  delivered  from  moral 
and  natural  corruption,  and  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
God,  where  God  shall  be  all  in  all."* 

"  Regeneration  literally  indicates  the  whole  process  of 
new-creating  man.  This  process  may  consist  of  numerous 
distinct  acts  ;  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  general  usage  to 
give  to  the  beginning,  or  consummating  act,  the  name  of  the 
whole  process.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  name  of 
the  whole  process  is  given  to  the  consummating  act,  because 
the  process  is  always  supposed  incomplete  until  that  act  is 
performed.  For  example :  in  the  process  of  tanning,  full- 
ing, forging,  etc.,  the  subject  of  these  operations  is  not  sup- 
S)osed  to  be  tanned,  fulled,  forged,  until  the  last  act  is  per- 
brmed.  So  in  all  the  processes  of  nature.  In  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  last  act  consummates 
the  process.  In  the  style  of  our  American  husbandmen,  no 
crop  nor  animal  is  made  until  it  come  to  maturity.  We 
often  hear  them  say  of  a  good  shower,  or  of  a  few  clear 
days,  *This  is  the  making oiiYie  wheat,  or  corn.'  In  the  same 
sense  it  is  that  most  Christians  call  regeneration  the  new 
BIRTH  ;  though  being  bom  is  the  last  act  in  natural  genera- 
tion, and  the  last  act  in  regeneration. 

^  In  this  way  the  new  birth  and  regeneration  are  used  in- 
discriminately by  commentators  and  writers  on  theology ; 
and  by  a  figure  of  speech  it  is  justified  on  well  established 
principles  of  rhetoric. 

^  By  the  '  bath  of  regeneration*  is  not  meant  the  first,  se- 

*  Chriatianity  Resolved,  p.  239, 
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cond,  or  third  act ;  but  the  last  act  of  regeneration,  which 
completes  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  used  to  denote  the  new 
birth.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  Lord  and  the  apos- 
tle unite  this  act  with  water.  Being  bom  of  water ^  in  the  Sa- 
viour's style,  and  the  bath  of  regeneration^  in  the  apostle's 
style,  in  the  judgment  of  all  writers  and  critics  of  eminence, 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  act,  viz.  Christian  baptism. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  ancierUs  (as  fiilly  proved 
in  our  first  Extra  on  Remission)  used  the  word  regeneration 
as  synonymous  in  signification  with  immersion" * 

Another  extract  on  the  New  Birth  from  the  same  essay, 
will  farther  manifest  the  great  injustice  done  my  views  by 
the  garbled  extracts  and  corollaries  of  my  too  sanguine  re- 
viewer. 

''We  have  already  seen  that  the  consummation  of  the 
process  of  regeneration,  or  creation,  is  in  the  birth  of  the 
creature  formed.    So  is  it  in  the  moral  generation,  or  in  the 

?[reat  process  of  regeneration.  There  is  a  state  of  existence 
rom  which  he  that  is  born  passes ;  and  there  is  a  state  of 
existence  into  which  he  enters  at  birth.  Now  the  manner 
of  existence,  or  the  mode  of  life,  is  wholly  changed  ;  and  he 
is,  in  reference  to  the  former  state,  dead ;  and  to  the  new 
state,  alive.  So  in  moral  regeneration.  The  subject  of  this 
great  change,  before  his  new  birth,  existed  in  one  state  ;  but 
after  it,  he  exists  in  another.  He  stands  in  a  new  relation 
to  God,  angels,  and  men.  He  is  now  born  of  God,  and  has 
the  privilege  of  being  a  son  of  God,  and  is  consequently  par- 
doned, justified,  sanctified,  adopted,  saved.  The  state  which 
he  left  was  a  state  of  condemnation,  which  some  call  the 
*  state  of  nature.'  The  state  into  which  he  enters  is  a  state 
of  favor,  in  which  he  enjoys  all  the  heavenly  blessings 
through  Christ :  therefore  it  is  called  '  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.' All  this  is  signified  in  his  death,  burial  and  resurrection 
with  Christ,  or  in  his  being  born  of  water.    Hence  the  ne- 

*  The  occasions  of  this  usage  among  the  fathers  is  ex- 
plained by  Fres.  Beecher,  in  his  article  on  Baptism,  in  our 
present  No.  p.  367.  That  this  view  of  Baptism  is  contained  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  no 
defence  of  Mr.  Campbell.  We  therefore  omit  his  quotation 
from  that  book  in  this  place. — ^Editob. 
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cessity  of  being  buried  with  Christ  in  water,  that  he  may 
be  born  of  water — that  he  may  enjoy  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  be  placed  under  the  reign  of  Grace. 

"  All  the  means  of  salvation  are  means  of  enjoyment — 
not  of  procurement.  Birth  itself  is  not  for  procuring,  but  for 
enjoying  the  life  possessed  before  birth.  So  in  the  figure — 
no  one  is  to  be  baptized,  or  Ho  be  buried  with  Christ ;  no 
one  is  to  be  put  under  the  water  of  regeneration  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  life,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  life  of  which  he  is  possessed.  If  the  child  is  never  born, 
all  its  sensitive  powers  and  faculties  cannot  be  enjoyed ;  for 
it  is  after  birth  that  these  are  fully  developed,  and  feasted 
upon  all  the  aliments  and  objects  of  sense  in  nature.  Hence 
all  that  is  now  promised  in  the  gospel  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  born  again  and  placed  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  under  all  its  influences.  Hence  the  philosophy  of 
that  necessity  which  Jesus  preached — *  Unless  a  man  be 
born  again  he  cannot  discern  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' — 
'  unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot 
enter  into  it.'  '*  But  let  no  man  think  that  in  the  act  of 
being  born,  either  naturally  or  metaphorically,  the  child 
purchases,  procures,^  or  merits  either  life  or  its  enjoyments. 
He  is  only  by  his  birth  placed  in  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  all  that  makes  life  a  blessing. 
'  To  as  many  as  received  him,  believing  in  his  name,  he 
granted  the  privilege  of  being  children  of  God,  who  derive 
not  their  birth  from  blood,  nor  from  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
nor  from  the  will  of  man,  but  from  Gk)d."  * 

I  am  no  less  travestied  and  caricatured — no  less  misre- 
presented on  the  subject  of  remission  of  sins  as  connected 
with  baptism,  than  on  the  subject  of  baptism  as  connected 
with  the  whole  process  of  regeneration.  "  Mr.  Campbell 
and  his  friends  teach  that  immersion  in  water  is  absolutely 
essential  to  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  most  charitable  con- 
struction I  can  put  upon  this,  is  that  Mr.  L.  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  language,  or  select  his  terms  with  discrimi- 
nation. Absolutely  essential  to  forgiveness  !  This  is  equal 
to  *  no  baptism,  no  forgiveness'  in  time  or  to  eternity,  for 
man,  woman,  or  child.  I  never  formed,  uttered,  or  wrote 
such  an  idea. 

•  Mill.  Ear.  Vol.  IV.  p.  355. 
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Have  I  not  repeatedly  said,  '<  neither  faith,  repentance, 
nor  baptism  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future  and  eternal 
salvationi"  for  then  infant  salvation  would  be  impossible  ? 
But  faith  j  repentance,  baptism,  are  necessary  to  onv  present 
enjoyment  of  the  grace  of  God — to  the  present  assurance 
and  evjoyment  of  the  remission  of  our  sins  and  adoption  into 
the  family  of  Grod.  "  He  that  helieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
savedJ^ — **Repent  and  bebaptized  for  the  remission  of  sins/* — 
''  The  like  figure  ivhereunto  baptism  doth  also  now  save  usJ* 

Mr.  Landis  has  given  us  a  string  of  propositions,  syllogisms^ 
and  corollaries  that  really  confound  me.  Listen,  reader,  to 
a  few  of  them : — 

1.  '*  The  faith  which  the  Campbellites  contend  for  has, 
Gonfessedljf,  no  connection  whatever  with  regeneration. 
They  are  truly  separate."    p.  109. 

2.  "  Faith  has  no  real  connection  with  pardon."    p.  109. 

3.  ''Mr.  Campbell  repeatedly  ridicules  the  idea  of  the 
agency  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  either  in  the  exer- 
cise of  saving  faith  or  in  regeneration."    p.  109. 

Never,  Mr.  Landis — no,  never !  Why  should  Mr.  Landis 
have  noticed  a  system  so  preposterous  ?  Surely,  it  could 
not  subsist  one  year.    But  hear  him  farther  :-^ 

*'  Infants,  who  die  in  infancy,  are  either  lost,  or,  if  saved, 
they  are  saved  without  being  regenerated."    p.  1 10. 

On  the  two  points  of  regeneration  and  remission,  I  have 
written  two  Extras,  two  full  essays,  which  have  been  so  de 
finite  and  intelligible,  at  least,  as  to  impart  the  same  views  to 
many  thousands  of  all  sects  and  persuasions ;  and  of  sreat 
variety  of  natural  endowments,  as  well  as  educational 
prejudices.  But  never  have  I  seen  such  a  misconception  of 
any  two  pieces  as  that  matured  and  exhibited  on  the  pages 
of  the  Biblical  Repository. 

To  prevent,  as  1  imagined,  the  charge  of  Neologism,  or 
wanton  innovation,  and  all  mistake,  too,  about  my  meaning, 
I  concluded  the  last  edition  of  my  Extra  on  Remission  witn 
the  following  collection  of  witnesses,  most  of  whom  have  at 
sundry  times  before  appeared  in  my  writings.  Ten  confes- 
sions of  faith,  and  eight  of  them  Protestant,  are  summoned.^ 

■»  II  ■  ■        I    I     I    I         '    '  '     ■  ■      »  i I II    I    ■» 

*  The  quotations*  here  furnished  by  Mr.  C,  and  which  we 
omit,  are  from  the  Confessions  of  the  Baptists,  of  Bohemia, 
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With  these  documents,  now  for  years  before  the  public,  I 
leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  my  readers  to  say,  why  should 
I  be  thus  slandered  for  saying  sometimes  less,  and  never 
more,  than  has  been  said  by  the  wisest  and  best  portions  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  her  purest  and  most  undegenerate 
days  I  We  do  go  farther  than  the  theory :  we  practise 
what  we  preach.  This  is  our  greatest  error  in  this  age  of 
empty  professions  and  idle  speculations, 

6.  ''  All  mankind,  therefore,  according  to  the  Campbellites, 
who  are  not  immersed,  perish  for  ever."    p.  111. 

We  cannot  but  thank  Mr.  Landis  for  this  consummation 
of  his  ridicule »  It  caps  the  climax  well,  and  renders  a 
serious  and  ^rave  refutation  wholly  unnecessary.  Any  one 
who  can  believe  that  we  could  teach,  and  tens  of«thousands 
believe  such  a  doctrine,  is  not  worthy  of  beidg  rescued  from 
such  a  voluntary  delusion.* 

We  have  not  room  for  a  formal  consideration  of  his  expo- 
sitions of  John  3:  5,  Titus  3:  5,  Acts  22:  18,  Mark  18:  18, 
Acts  2:  38»  We  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  our  Re- 
view of  his  Review.f 

Aftei:  all,  it  is  some  consolation,  and  rather  a  singular  inci- 
dent, that  Mr.  Landis  comes  to  the  same  conclusions  with 
myself,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  even  on  the  most 
obnoxious  point — the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism  to 
remission,  in  certain  cases.  We  shall  hear  him  affirm  his 
own  theory  and  views  in  his  own  language.  On  Acts  2: 
88,  Mr.  Landis  writes: 

'*  I  have  no  objections  to  allow  that  in  the  case  of  the 
persons  here  spoken  of,  baptism  may  have  been  essential  to 


of  Augsburg)  of  Saxony,  of  Wittemburgh,  of  Helvetia,  of 
Sueveland)  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  also  some  passages  from  Calvin 
and  Westley*  But  as  Mr.  Campbell  renounces  all  creeds  but 
the  Bible,  and  as  he  has  not  told  which  of  these  varying  creeds 
on  the  point  before  us  he  would  adopt  as  his  own,  we  cannot 
see  how  their  quotation  here  avails  any  thing  in  his  defence* 
He  will  therefore  excuse  us  for  omitting  them. — ^Editor. 

•  An  easy  way  this  of  answering  an  alleged  slander.  We 
advise  the  reader  to  examine  Mr.  Landis^  grounds  for  the  as* 
seruon  here  referred  to. — Editob* 

t  Mill.  Harbinger  ^ol.  III. 
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remission;  and  yet  this  case  would  afford  no  ground  for 
concluding  that  baptism  is  essential  to  remission  in  every 
case.  But  unless  this  can  be  shown,  the  passage  confessedly 
affords  no  support  whatever  to  the  system.  A  few  remarks 
will  show  how  peculiar  were  their  circumstances. 

1.  "  The  persons  here  spoken  of,  must  either  have  obeyed 
the  command,  and  have  been  baptized,  or  have  remained 
open  and  avowed  enemies  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

2.  ^  It  was  the  best  possible,  and  in  fact  the  only  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  could  then  give,  of  their  sincerity 
in  renouncing  Judaism  and  embracing  Christianity.  This 
step  involved  the  loss  of  all  things. 

3.  '*  They,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  could  not  even 
innocently  mistake,  or  misunderstand  the  command.  The 
Apostles  were  present,  and  if  any  difficulty  occurred  it 
could  be  promptly  obviated.  Hence  it  was  not  even  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  in  error  respecting  their  duty  on  the 
subject, 

4.  ''They  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  obey  the 
command. 

**  Now  to  disobey  under  such  circufnstances,  must  argue 
an  impenitent,  unhumbled  heart ;  and  to  the  possessor  of 
such  a  heart  remission  could  not  be  granted.  And,  hence, 
baptism  was  essential  to  the  remission  of  their  sins."  pp.  127, 
128. 

This  is  enough — and  all  I  ask  from  any  man  on  this  sub- 
ject. When  any  person  can,  then,  say  that  he  comes  not 
within  the  purview  of  this  particular  instance  of  opening  the 
ffospel  dispensation  on  Pentecost,  I,  with  Mr.  L.,  will  say  it 
IS  not  his  duty  to  be  baptized.  I  believe  that  the  four  par- 
ticulars above  stated  by  Mr.  L.  are  all  very  judicious  ;  and 
when  they  all  concur,  I  hold  baptism  to  be  essential  even  to 
everlasting  salvation.  But  in  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  L. 
exactly  expresses  my  views. 

**  In  the  same  sense  that  baptism  was  essential  to  the  re- 
mission of  sins  in  this  case,  it  is  also  essential  to  remission  at 
the  present  time,  e.  g.  when  it  is  admitted  that  baptism  is 
positively  enjoined  on  all  the  followers  of  Chnst ;  and  when 
there  is  time  and  opportunity  to  obey  the  command.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  do  contend  that  no  one  can  be  in  a 
salvable  state  while  he  lives  in  the  open  violation  of  this 
command.    We  have  no  more  right,  under  these  circum- 
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stances,  to  dispense  with  this  than  with  any  other  acknow- 
ledged command  of  the  Saviour."    p.  128. 

This  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  I  have  said  and 
written  on  this  subject.  I  ask  no  more.  In  whatever  way 
Mr.  Landis  can  defend  this  paragraph  from  all  he  has 
written  upon  the  subject,  in  the  same  manner  he  can  defend 
me.  His  defence  is  mine.  Here,  as  on  Mark  16:  16,  we 
stand  exactly  on  the  same  ground.  Farther  than  this  1  have 
never  gone.  This  is  **  Campbellism  ^  in  the  superlative 
degree. 

Calvin  himself  was  too  strong  a  Campbellite  for  me.  On 
cutting  open  the  leaves  of  his  article  on  Baptism,  (vol.  2,  p. 
424,)  since  writing  the  preceding,  I  perceive  that  he  is  not 
only  with  me,  but  even  before  me  and  Mr.  Landis  in  his 
views  of  baptism  as  connected  with  immersion.    Hear 

him — * 

«  •  #  #  «  *  * 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  as  taught  by  us,  on  the 
whole  subject  of  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  etc.,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  prophets  and  in  the  apostles, 
has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  person,  office,  and  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 
It  also  confirmed  the  testimony  which  it  gave :  "  God  him- 
self bearing  witness,  both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his  own 
will."  Hence,  the  Spirit,  in  and  by  the  word,  and  never 
without  {/,  convicts  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment, and  in  this  way  brings  men  to  Christ. 

2.  The  full  and  cordial  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
testimony  that  God  has  given  of  his  Son  constitutes  the 
belief  or  faith  of  the  Gospel.  This  faith,  though  often  pre- 
ceded by  much  mental  agitation,  inward  dread  and  horror, 
is  the  cause  of  that  "  repentance  unto  life,"  or  change  of 
heart,  called  (we  think  unscripturally)  regeneration.  This 
radical  and  thorough  change  of  heart,  this  unequivocal 
repentance  from  dead  works,  only  prepares  a  person  for 


*  Here  follows  a  long  quotation  from  Calvin,  which  we 
omit  for  the  reason  before  mentioned.  It  is  irrelevant  to  Mr, 
Campbell's  d^feuce.^ — ^Epitor, 
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Christian  baptism ;  without  which  a  sevenfold  immersion  in 
the  Jordan  would  avail  nothing* 

3.  For  those,  and  those  only,  who  thus  believe  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  and  receive  his  death  as  the 
only  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  the  basis  of  an  everlasting 
justification^an  end  of  all  sin-offerings;  all  who  hate  sin  and 
repent  of  it,  baptism  is  a  sign  and  a  seal  of  the  remission 
of  all  those  ''  old  sins,"  and  to  all  such  it  certainly  is  a  solemn 
pledge  from  God  that  all  their  former  sins  are  washed  away. 
And  farther,  we  do  not  believe,  nor  teach,  that  any  one  can 
have  the  same  assurance  and  pledge  of  forgiveness  who  does 
not  believe,  repent,  and  be  baptized  for  the  i*eroission  of  sins. 
Else  Peter  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  Ananias  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  lo  language,  too,  deceptive 
in  the  highest  degree.  Should  a  person  believe  and  repent 
of  his  sins,  and,  through  any  physical  impossibility,  fail  in 
obtaining  baptism,  he  iwould,  as  we  teach,  be  received  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom,  upon  the  principle  that  God  ac- 
cepted the  will  and  intention  of  Abraham  for  the  deed,  and 
never  condemned  any  creature  for  not  doing  what  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  do. 

4.  In  thus  being  born  c^  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  con- 
stitutionally entering  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  its  pre- 
sent administration,  all  who  are  thus  buried  and  raised  with 
Christ  in  baptism^  do  receive  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  Holy 
Guest  to  abide  in  them.  For  this  is  the  New  Testament 
promise,  as  much  as  Christ  was  the  Old  Testament  promise. 
Unless  WiGkliffe,Tyndall,  and  James's  translators  understood 
this,  I  know  not  by  what  singular  good  fortune  it  was  that 
they  gave  us  Holy  Ghost  so  often  in  the  New  Testament 
and  never  once  in  the  Old !  Peter,  indeed,  taught  the  first 
converts  that  the  Spirit  of  God  who  9poke  in  Joel  was  now 
to  be  the  Holy  Guest  (as  in  Saxon  import)  of  the  Christian 
body,  in  all  them  who  believed,  repented,  and  were  baptized, 
for  the  remission  of  theil*  sins.  This  Divine  Guest  is  both 
the  sanctifier  and  comforter  of  all  Gkni's  adopted  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Eternal  life— that  most  transcendent  of  all  the  gifts  of 
God — the  gift  which  comprehends  all  others,  is  promised  to 
all  bom  into  the  kingdom,  who,  ''by  a  patient  continuance 
in  doing  well,"  are  seeking  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality. 
Such  is  that  Grospel  which  we  preach,  which  in  his  candid 

20* 
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and  deliberate  judgment  Mr.  Landis  calls  ^  another  6ospel»^ 
and  **  no  better  than  Mormonism."* 

**  Unitarianism  of  the  Campbellites!* 

It  Will  require  all  the  graces  of  the  good  Spirit  to  repel 
the  charges  preferred  under  this  head  and  the  following,  con- 
cerning '*The  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  adopted 
by  the  Campbellites,"  with  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  a 
follower  of  him  who  *  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again."  I  will  abstain  from  comments  and  epithets,  and 
state  a  few  facts,  and  leave  it  to  every  one  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Landis  explains  himself  in  the  following  words:  ^'I 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  every  individual  is  either 
an  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian,  but  that  the  majority  are 
such"  p.  305.  Mr.  Landis,  then,  testifies  that  the  majority 
of  those  called  Campbellites  are  **  avowed  Arians  or  Socini- 
ans"  A  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  a  large  community, 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  probably  amounting  from  150  to 
200,000  communicants,  and  presupposes  a  very  conscientious 
and  accurate  examination  of  the  profession  He  does  not 
inform  us  where  be  derived  this  information,  or  how  he  as* 
certained  this  majority.  We  should  like  to  have  been  in» 
formed  of  the  documents  which  authorized  him  to  register 
before  heaven  and  earth  so  serious  and  so  defamatory  an 
accusation. 

Now,  what  is  the  proof  which  he  brings? — Has  he  quoted 
one  scrap  of  my  writings  in  proof  of  the  allegation  that  I 
am  either  an  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian  ?  He  has  not.  Has 
be  quoted  any  passage  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  from  my  writings,  (and  I  have  often  written 
out  his  subject,)  from  which  he  attempts  even  to  infer  my 
Unitarianism  ?  He  has  not.  Has  he  quoted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  any  leader,  or,,  indeed,  frofti  any  person  in  our  com- 

*  This  description,  we  presume,  will  hardly  be  recognised 
as  embracing  the  whole  of  Campbellism.  Surely  it  is  not  the 
whole  system  of  which  Mr.  Landis  speaks  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage here  quoted.  But  we  are  truly  glad  to  find  Mr.  C.  now 
willing  to  disavow  so  many  of  the  objectionable  views  which 
have  appeared  in  his  writings. — ^Epiioa, 
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munity,  a  single  scrap  indicatrve  of  UDitarianismy  avowed  or 
implied?*  He  has  not.  What  then  is  his  proof/  He  affirms 
that  my  **  immediate  followers"  and  those  called  ^  Chrystians** 
have  united  and  formed  one  community,  and  that  they  are 
**  avowed  Arians  or  Socinians,"  and  consequently  we  are 
equally  Unitarian,  because  we  fraternize  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  a  fact.  No  such  union  has  ever  been  formed. 
Certain  preachers  and  congregations  in  the  west»  who  were 
called  ^'  Chry stiansy"  not  however  avowed  ^  Arians  nor  So- 
cinians,"  have  united  with  us,  on  account  of  which  the  great 
mass  of  that  people  have  disavowed  them. 

That  any  of  them  were  ''  avowed  Arians  or  Socinians,'' 
I  have  no  evidence ;  but  suppose  them  to  have  been  by 
amstiULction^  Arian  or  Unitarian,  (as  1  presume  some  of 
them  were  so  regarded.)  The  union  was  formed  on  the 
ground  of  a  disavowal  of  all  such  sentiments,  specuIatitHis, 
and  propositions ;  both  parties  disavowing  Arianism,  Unita- 
rianism,  Trinitarianism,t  Sabellianism,  and  every  human  ism 
on  the  subject : — agreeing  to  use  the  sacred  dialect  in  all 
their  teachings,  preachings,  and  writings,  without  any  res- 
pect  to  these  metaphysical  abstractions,  or  private  interpre- 
tations, calling  Bible  ideas  by  Bible  names ;  and  thus  by 
speaking  the  same  things  in  the  same  terms  they  expected  is 
think  the  same  things,  and  walk  by  the  same  rule. 

Still  there  never  was  such  a  union  as  Mr.  Landis  affirms, 
and  as  proof  of  it  we  adduce  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
*^  Chrystians,"  as  a  body,  denounce  us  as  Calvinists  on  this 
subject,  and  their  cjuoiuiam  brethren  in  the  west,  who,  in 
common  with  multitudes  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists,  have  assented  with  us.  Indeed,  had  Mr.  Landis 
been  only  partially  acquainted  with  our  history,  he  would 


•  To  all  these  questions  the  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  Mr.  Landis*  article,  p.  305,  seq.  We  can  only  ex- 
press our  surprise  that  Mr.  C.  does  not  more  justly  appreciate 
the  mass  of  evidence  accumulated  in  that  article. — Editor. 

f  Is  this  then  the  proof  that  Campbellites  are  not  Unita- 
rians ;  that  they  disavow  both  Unitarianism  and  Trinitarian'- 
ism  1  Surely,  Mr.  Campbell  needs  no  longer  inquire  for  the 
documents  which  authorize  the  belief  that  he  is  not  a  Trini- 
tarian.   Then  what  is  he  1 — ^Editor, 
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have  found  equal  ground  to  have  charged  us  with  Catholic- 
ism, Episcopalianism  Presbyterianism,  Methodism,  Deism^ 
etc.  etc.,  for  of  all  these  persuasions  there  have  been  acces- 
sions  to  our  party. 

Now  I  ask  of  what  evidence  it  is  to  quote  the  writings  of 
one  Mr.  Kincade,  who  never  was  one  of  us — ^whose  writ- 
ings I  never  read,  never  acknowledged,  and,  so  far  as  known 
to  me,  are  of  no  more  authority  amouff  my  brethren  than 
Mr.  Landis  himself?  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  in  all  candor,  rea- 
son, and  truth,  to  quote  the  words  of  such  a  man  to  prove 
that  the  "majority  of  the  Campbellites'^  are  "*  avowed  Arians 
or  Socinians  t" 

Yet  such  is  the  only  written  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  most  grave  and  damnatory  allegation, — and,  in- 
deed, the  only  evidence,  except  some  things  which  Mr.  Lan- 
dis says  he  heard  from  some  preacher  who  said  he  was  one 
of  us ;  and  yet  he  said  nothing  about  our  views  on  said  sub- 
ject ;  from  which,  if  Mr.  Landis'  quotations  are  correct,  any 
one  could  infer  that  we  are  '*  avowed  Arians,"  &c.  If  this 
professed  preacher  of  our  views,  to  whom  Mr.  L.  listened 
with  such  candor,  is  to  be  made  a  witness,  altlK)ugh  deposing 
nothing;  I  wonder,  whether  Mr.  Landis  would  take  my 
testimony,  when  I  affirm,  that  /  know  not  one  single  indu 
vidval  avowed  Arian  or  Socinian  teacher  or  layman  m  all  our 
ranks,  American  or  European  ?     I  again  say  not  one. 

But  he  says  a  certain  Mr.  Jamison  compelled  me  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  "did  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
•Supreme  God  I"  What  transcendent  power  of  compulsion 
did  this  gentleman  possess  ! 

Thirty  years  ago  I  affirmed  that  an  "eternal  Son"  pre- 
supposed an  eternal  Father^  and  that  these  two  eternals 
were  wholly  incongruous  and  irreconcilable,  and  I  now  say, 
that  to  call  "Jesus  Christ  the  Supreme  God"  is  not  only 
unscriptural  but  unphilosophic  ^nd  preposterous.  Have  we 
an  inferior  God  I  Is  there  supremacy  and  inferiority  in 
Divinity  I — If  Mr.  Jamison  had  asked  me  if  I  believed  that 
"Jesus  Christ  was  a  human  man,"  I  should  have  ^iven  him 
the  same  answer.  I  know  of  no  supreme  Divinity  or  su- 
preme humanity.  Divinity  and  humanity^  with  me,  have  no 
degrees  of  comparison.  If  any  being,  or  person,  be  divine^ 
he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  divine  ;  and  in  reference  to 
him  there  is  neither  superior  nor  supreme  divinity.    But» 
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sir,  a  single  quotation  from  my  writings  will  show  how  much 
credit  is  due  to  such  reviewers  as  Messrs*  Jennings  and 
Landis. — The  following  extract  isiieven  years  old,  and  there- 
fore was  not  got  up  for  an  exigency  like  the  present 

'*  I  must  be  born  again,  and  be  endowed  with  other  rea- 
soning powers,  and  have  another  revelation,  before  lean  be- 
come an  Arian. 

^*  I  will  give  you  one  reason  out  of  a  hundred,  and  but  one  ; 
because  I  feel  that  it  alone,  if  I  had  not  another,  would  for 
ever  preclude  the  hypothesis :  it  is,  in  one  sentence,  because 
the  Arian  philosophy  converts  the  wisdom  of  God  into  folly. 

^  If  1  am  asked  to  explain  how  this  can  be,  I  refuse  not. 
The  Arian  toils  and  sweats,  and  taxes  his  ingenuity  to  show 
what  a  glorious  creature  the  Son  of  God  was  in  his  pre-ex- 
istent  state.  He  fancies  and  represents  the  Son  as  filling 
some  intermediate  rank,  more  than  midway  between  the 
Arch  Seraphim  and  the  Deity.  He  thinks  he  devoutly  con- 
sults the  honor  of  the  Son,  when  he  finds  for  him  some 
vacant  throne,  near  to  the  Self-existent  and  Eternal,  beyond 
the  aspirations  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  There  he 
places  him,  a  sort  of  sub-deity  whence  he  descends  to  be- 
come incarnate.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  this  first  and 
high-born  One,  of  unrivalled  glory  amongst  the  creatures  of 
God,  appears  in  human  flesh,  he  gives  him  nothing  to  do^ 
which  the  son  of  Joseph  could  not  have  done  as  well !  I !  Was 
ever  folly  more  consummate !  What  is  folly,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  inadequate  means  to  ends  ?  Is  it  not  folly  to  give  a 
diamond  for  a  straw  ? — to  raise  a  tempest  to  move  a  fea- 
ther ? — to  discharge  the  artillery  of  heaven  against  a  worm  f 
— to  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  Omnipotence  against  a  fly? 
— to  despatch  the  Archangel  on  an  errand  which  the  son 
of  Joseph  could  have  as  well  performed  ? 

"  What  creature  could  do  more  than  Abel,  Moses,  John  the 
Baptist,  Stephen,  Peter,  James  the  Just,  or  Paul  did — tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  lead  an  exemplary  life,  and  as  a 
martyr  ofier  up  his  soul  to  God  !* 

•  We  cannot  give  our  reasons  in  extenso  for  any  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  suggested  in  these  remarks.  On  this 
point  we  shall  offer  one.  In  our  judgment  it  matters  not 
whether  we  regard  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  mere  display  of 
love,  or  as  a  sin-offering  that  God  might  be  just  in  justifying 
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**  What,  let  me  again  ask,  is  folly,  if  this  be  not  folly  ?  To 
Mraste  resources,  or  squander  means,  is  as  foolish  as  not  to 
provide  them.  He  who  provides  the  materials  for  a  pal- 
ace, and  builds  a  cottage,  is  as  very  a  simpleton  as  he  wiio 
attempts  to  build  a  palace  out  of  the  materials  of  a  tent. 
Could  not  Gabriel,  who  waited  on  Daniel  on  the  bank  of 
Ulai ;  nay,  could  not  Paul  himself,  do  as  much  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  as  the  Arian  Son  of  God  ?  When 
some  philosopher  appears,  who  with  a  dash  of  his  pen  can 
blot  out  sin,  or  show  me  that  the  tears  of  the  penitent,  or 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  can  wash  it  from  the  universe, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  I  turn  Arian. 

'*For  the  same,  or  a  similar  reason,  I   cannot  be  a 


him  that  believeth.  On  either  hypothesis,  the  Arian  or  Soci- 
nian  system  is  wholly  at  fault.  For  should  we,  with  the  Arian, 
imagine  that  Jesus,  as  to  his  pre-existent  state,  was  a  creature, 
however  exalted,  it  avails  nothing ;  because  the  distance  be- 
tween any  creature  and  his  Creator  is  so  immense,  (infinite  I 
was  going  to  say,)  that  all  the  creation  might  stand  between, 
and  yet  no  nearer  approach  to  Deity.  Now  if  Jesus  never 
was,  as  to  his  celestial  origin,  more  than  a  creature,  he  could, 
as  a  sin-offering,  effect  nothing  more  than  any  other  creature : 
his  life  and  death  were  all  due  to  his  Creator  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Gabriel  never  can  do  more  than  his  own  duty.  But 
on  the  other  hypothesis,  that  his  death  was  a  mere  display  of 
love,  in  what,  let  me  ask,  does  this  love  consist  T  To  Omnipo- 
tence and  Omniscience  the  creation  of  any  one  creature  is  as 
easy  as  another.  It  required  no  more,  or  greater  effort,  on 
the  part  of  the  Mmightyy  to  create  Gabriel  than  an  eagle — 
this  most  illustrious  creature  than  a  sparrow ;  and  how  would 

the  text  read,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave ^for 

its  redemption ! !  !'*  May  I  not  infer,  then,  that  the  Arian 
philosophy  converts  the  wisdom  of  God  into  folly  1  The  So- 
cinian,  who  calls  Jesus  divine^  and  some  others  who  call  him 
a  divine  person,  because  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
stowed on  him,  might,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  word 
divine^  find  room  for  Balaam's  ass  ;  because  that  ass  was  un- 
der such  plenary  inspiration  as  to  have  the  words  suggested, 
and  to  speak  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  when  it  reproved  the 
madness  of  the  prophet,  and  preached  reformation  to  him^ 
Assuredly  it  was,  in  their  vocabulary,  a  divim  ass  I" 
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Socinian.    This  in  but  a  new  edition  of  the  fable^'^the 
mountain's  in  labor,  and  a  mouse  is  born*** 

Heaven-taught  sages,  legislators,  kings,  prophets,  priests, 
and  seers,  for  four  thousand  years,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation,  exhaust  ail  the  similitudes,  analogies, 
and  imagery  of  this  creation ;  impoverish  the  eloquence  of 
heaven  and  earth,  all  figures  and  forms  of  speech,  to  raise 
the  expectations  of  mankind  in  anticipation  of  a  wonderful 
child,  ou  whose  shoulders  the  government  of  the  universe 
was  to  remain,  whose  name  was  written,  ''Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor— the  Mighty  Gkxi — the  Father  of  Eternity — the  Prince 
of  Peace — Immanuel;"  yet  when  the  prediction  is  accom- 
plished, Mary  travails,  and  the  carpenter's  son  is  born— a 
Son  of  God,  it  is  true,  as  Adam  was  1 1 1 

''  With  me,  consistency  must  precede  faith.  I  must  see 
types,  figures,  prophecies,  promises,  harmonizing;  I  must 
see  the  means  and  the  end  correspondent ;  I  must  see  wis- 
dom, power,  goodness,  justice,  mercy,  love,  condescension, 
truth,  and  holiness,  shining  in  all  the  splendors  of  Divinity, 
before  I  can  subscribe  to  any  proposition  touching  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  standing  of  my  Lord  the  King. 

**  It  will  not  suffice  to  puzzle  me  with  hard  questions  about 
how  this  can  be,  since  my  faith  has  in  its  infancy  to  master 
the  master  truth  of  revelation — to  admit  that  Gkxl  is  Jehovah^ 
or,  that  God  was,  and  always  is,  the  self-existent,  immutable, 
and  eternal,  who  never  be^an  to  be ;  the  eternal  inhabitant 
of  eternity.  Believing  this,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  there  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall  be,  society  and 
plurality— a  literal  /,  and  thout  and  hes,  we,  and  our,  and  us^ 
in  one  divine  nature.  This  to  me  is  as  easy  as  the  idea  of 
self-existent ;  yea,  more  easy,  when  /,  and  Mou,  and  Ae,  de- 
liberate on  creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  I  cannot, 
for  my  life,  even  fancy  a  nature  destitute  of  /,  and  thouy 
and  he,  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  human— I  am  certain  it  is 
not  the  angelic — certain,  too,  that  it  is  not  the  Divine. 

"  In  our  nature  there  is  no  more  than  I,  and  thou,  and  he, 
as  respects  primary  relation.  There  is  no  more  in  the  an- 
gelic, and  the  Bible  reveals  no  more  than  I,  and  thou,  and 
he,  in  the  Divine.  But  not  turning  aside  to  answer  objec- 
tions which  are  anticipated)  be  it  observed  that  I  make  not 
this  a  matter  of  inference  only ;  for  there  is  an  association 
of  the  name  of  the  Father^  of  the  Son>  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  the  revealed  relatiota  of  the  three  persons,  I,  thou,  and  he^ 
and  just  in  the  dignity  of  these  three.  *  I  send  thee  ;' '  I  and 
thou  send  him ;'  '  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  has  sent  me/  On 
this  principle  the  Christian  economy  is  arranged  and  deve- 
loped.*   So  I  read  the  volumes  of  revelation.** 

Yet  with  all  this,  and  much  more  as  explicit  before  him, 
my  charitable  and  impartial  reviewer  asks :  ^  Can  any  one 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  infidel  under  a  Christian  garb  V*    Page  306. 


**  The  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  adopted  by  the 

Campbellites.^ 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  translation  on  earth, 
unless  it  be  that  of  King  James,  that  which  the  Presbyterians 
have  adopted^  To  that  we  make  our  first  and  last  ap- 
peal in  all  cases  of  controversy,  and  neither  preach  nor 
teach  any  thing  not  found  in  it.  Should  1  have  called 
Campbell's  and  McKnight's  versions  the  translation  adopted 
by  the  Presbyterians,  how  much  worse  than  an  infidel 
would  1  have  been  I  Yet  this  is  jiist  as  true  of  them  as  it 
is  of  us.  In  our  families  and  churches  we  read  various 
translations,  but  have  adopted  none  as  authoritative  except 
that  used  by  all  English  and  American  Protestants.  Several 
years  since  1  published  in  one  volume^Campbell's  Four  Gos- 
pels, McKnight's  Epistles,  and  Doddridge's  Acts  of  Apostles 
and  Apocalypse,  and  since  that  time  have  in  later  editions 
made  numerous  emendations.  ,  For  which  "  bold,  and  da- 
ring, and  awful"  undertakings,  Mr.  Landis  has  distinguished 
me  with  some  very  courteous  epithets  and  characteristics. 

Much  is  said  about  a  mistake  which  occurred  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  new  translation.  Having 
always  heard  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  and  Philip  Doddridge,  quoted,  approved,  and  adopted 
as  Presbyterian  authoritiesj  1  placed  Doddridge  on  the  title- 

*  Aiid  yet  Mr.  C.  affirms  that  the  Campbellites  disavow 
Trinitarianism  as  well  as  Unitarianism !  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  after  this  that  Mr.  Landis  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  doctrines  of  Campbellism.  See 
his  article,  p.  99« — ^Editor* 
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page,  with  Campbell  and  McKnight,  as  Doctors  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  believed  that  they  were  communi- 
cants in  common  with  all  Presbyterian  churches.  Techni- 
cally, however,  it  was  an  error.  Still  as  the  Coogregation- 
alists  of  New  England  were  component  parts  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  these  United  States  until  last  year,  and  sat 
in  their  Assembly,  I  hold  it  to  be  according  to  their  own 
usage  to  identify  them  as  members  of  one  ecclesiastic  com- 
munity. I,  therefore,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
umbrage  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  without  any  conceivable 
interest  or  advantage  to  my  views,  had,  as  aforesaid,  placed 
him  on  the  title-page  with  the  Presbyterians  Campbell  and 
McKnight,  as  members. of  the  same  church,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  placed  Jonathan  Edwards  at  the 
head  of  a  Presbyterian  College,  as  I  supposed. 

But  why  assail  my  motives  and  arraign  my  moral  cha- 
racter for  so  doing?  What  gain  or  interest  had  I  in  this 
affair  ?  Mr.  Landis  will  tell  you  :  ^'  After  Mr.  Campbell 
had  proclaimed  Dr.  Doddridge  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  he 
cites  him  as  an  important  and  weighty  authority,  and  one,  of 
course,  whose  candor  had  got  the  better  of  his  Presbyterian 
principles,  to  sustain  the  rendering  which  his  book  gives  of 
ekklesia — ^viz.  congregation^  instead  of  that  given  in  the 
common  translations.*' 

Let  us  now  honestly  examine  this  matter.  We  took  but 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apocalypse  from  Dod* 
dridge  ;  the  four  Gospels  from  Campbell ;  and  the  Epistles 
from  McKnight.  We  quoted  Doddridge  once  in  a  critical 
note  upon  the  word  ekklesia,  but  we  also  gave  Dr.  Camp- 
bell in  the  same  note,  as  sustaining  the  same  view  of  the 
term,  as  also  Thompson.  I  did  not,  indeed,  at  the  time 
know  the  particular  views  of  Doddridge  on  ecclesiastical 
government ;  I  simply  regarded  him  as  a  Calvinist  whose 
works  were  every  where  read  and  commended  by  Presby- 
terians. As  to  any  gain  to  my  views  from  his  remarks  on 
ekklesia,  I  do  not  hold  myself,  or  my  readers  indebted  to  him 
the  millionth  part  of  a  grain.  For,  as  my  readers  are  often 
shown  in  my  notes,  I  regarded  Doddridge  as  of  little  or  no 
critical  authority ;  generally,  if  not  always,  preferring  Drs. 
Campbell  and  McKnight  to  him^^  in  passages  which  they  had 
in  common  translated. 
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I  had  then,  in  fact,  no  motive  nor  temptation  under  heaven 
to  assign  Doddridge  to  any  other  branch  of  the  church  than 
that  which  he  occupied.  Nor  is  the  New  Version  in  the 
least  indebted  to  his  peculiar  views  of  church  polity  for  a 
single  sentence  that  is  not  sustained  by  Presbyterian  author- 
ity. After  this  candid  statement  of  the  matter,  now  listen 
to  Mr.  Landis :  ''  In  what  estimation  can  the  Christian  pub- 
lie  hold  a  man  who  will,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  a  book,  be  guilty  of  such  dissimulation  ?"  I  request  the 
reader  to  ponder  well  upon  the  preceding  question,  with  an 
especial  reference,  not  only  to  the  history  I  have  given,  but 
also  in  regard  to  Mr.  Landis  himself.* 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  says,  ^  It  was  not  until  Mr. 
Campbell  had  published  several  large  editions  of  this  book, 
that  he  would  consent  to  correct  the  false  statement  in  its 
title-page,  declaring  Dr.  Doddridge  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  Now,  with  the  above  question  and 
assertion  in  his  eye,  what  will  the  reader  think  when 
informed  that  this  is  not  so  !  It  was  corrected  in  the  second 
edition  ! 

But  he  proceeds  to  say — **  As  our  examination  must  se- 
riously affect  the  moral  character  of  this  gentleman,  we  in- 
vite attention  to  another  point  before  we  take  up  the  sub- 
ject directly."  This  shows  what  his  calculations  and  inten- 
tions were.  Now  the  point  and  drift  of  some  three  pages 
is  to  show  that  **  corrections  and  improvements  in  style,"  as 
alleged  hy  us^  have  been  made  in  the  original  works  of 
Campbell,  McKnight  and  Doddridge,  in  our  last  editions  of 
the  New  Version — ^yet  still  retaining  its  original  title- 
page.^^  This  '^  retaining  of  the  original  title-page  "  he  calls 
"  a  dishonest  artifice  " — ^*  a  crime  in  no  way  differing  from 
actual  forgery  I "  Two  very  serious  charges  ai^ainst  my 
moral  character  are  here  published  to  the  worla :  enough 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  any  man  of  any  pretensions  to 
Christian  standing,  or  character.  He  first  affirms  as  a  so- 
lemn fact  that  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  sale  of  a  book, 
I  knowingly  and  designedly  retained  a  falsehood  on  its  title- 

*  Before  the  reader  makes  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  this  question,  he  should  by  all  means  read  Mr. 
Landis'  account  of  the  matter^p.  312,  seq. — ^Editor. 
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page  for  '*  sevisral  large  editions,** — And  in  the  second  place, 
under  the  title  of  the  first  and  second  editions  I  still  published 
the  work, — though  changed  and  altered  in  numerous  places. 
— Now  certainly  Mr..  Landis  would  not  have  affirmed  **  se- 
veral editions f'  "  large  editions,"  and  **  published  under  the 
satiie  title,"  unless  he  had  examined  the  affair:  for  who 
could  imagine  that  such  comprehensive  and  condemnatory 
accusations  from  such  a  quarter  would  be  preferred  without 
examination  f  Where,  then,  are  his  documents  ?  where  are 
the  sources  of  his  information  ?  The  case  is  of  itself  hard 
enough  without  any  comments,  and  therefore  I  will  only 
say — he  has  no  such  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  three 
assertions — of  large  editions — and  several  editions,  and 
**  under  the  same  tUle!*  are  utterly  false  and  unfounded. 
The  books  will  show  for  themselves.  The  facts  known  and 
read  of  all  men  who  choose  to  examine  are  : — 1st.  In  the 
Errata  to  the  2d  Ed.  Dr.  Doddridge  is  declared  to  have 
been  a  Congregationalist.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  next 
edition,  and  in  every  subsequent  one  a  New  Title  is  af- 
fixed to  the  work—"  with  Various  Emendation^* — and  ad* 
ditions  of  "  Critical  Notes  on  the  Language,  Geography, 
Chronology  and  History  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Mis- 
cellanous  Tables,  etc.    By  A.  Campbell.    1832." 

Mr.  Landis  next  collects  from  my  pocket  edition  of  said 
Testament  the  spurious  readings^  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Griesbach  and  others,  are  rejected.  He  would  fain  im- 
press his  readers  that  Mr.  Campbell  "  has  followed  in  the 
steps  of  the  Unitarian  editors  oi  the  Improved  Version." 

After  what  has  appeared,  we  are  prepared  for  any  thing. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  necessity  to  justify  a  particular 
reference  to  these  readings.  I  will  only  say,  that  there  is 
not  one  spurious  reading  rejected  from  the  common  text 
that  even  squints  to  the  pending  controversies  between 
the  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  that  is  not  regarded  as 
spurious  by  some  of  the  most  learned  Trinitarians,  living 
and  dead,  who  have  spoken  of  these  things. 

The  motive  of  Mr.  Landis  to  fix  upon  myself  and  the 
New  Version  an  uncertain  character,  is  so  obvious  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  His  use,  or  rather  abuse  of  the  spu- 
rious readings  enumerated  in  the  appendix  is  dictated  by  this 
benevolent  desire.  He  has,  however,  found  that  the  table 
of  spurious  readings  is  larger  than  the  actual  excisions  from 
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the  text ;  a  matter  of  which  we  may  speak  more  fully  at  an. 
other  time.  Errors  of  this  sort  are  found  in  all  the  Bibles 
in  the  land.  Even  in  the  single  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from 
the  Andover  Press  ;  and  after  the  most  patient  supervision 
of  Professor  Stuart  himself,  and  that  of  the  most  accom- 
plished proof-reader,  an  entire  verse  is  left  out ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  it  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  any  one  of  that 
school.*  From  whatever  motive  typographical  omissions 
and  errors  are  corrected,  I  am  always  glad.  It  is  fortunate 
in  this  case  that  the  omissions  noticed  by  Mr.  Landis  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  common  version.f 

On  the  subject  of  spurious  readings,  Mr.  L.  is  manifestly 
not  the  most  competent  authority  in  the  world.  He  has  yet 
to  learn  that  while  we  have  a  standard  royal  translation, 
there  is  no  standard  royal  original.  The  common  version 
is  not  according  to  any  one  ancient  manuscript — is  not  ac- 
cording to  any  standard  or  received  original  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  translation  of  a  patch-work  original.  "  It  is,"  says 
one  deeply  learned  in  biblical  criticism — a  truly  enlight- 
ened man  on  such  questions — *'  it  is  a'  very  singular  ano- 
maly, that,  although  we  have,  by  public  authority,  a  stand- 
ard English  version,  yet  there  exists  no  standard  Greek 
text  for  the  original  of  that  version.  No  principal  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  correspond  exactly  throughout,  and 
none  of  them  have  been  printed  verbatim  from  any  ancient 
manuscript,  but  each  has  been  varied  by  critical  alterations 
of  its  learned  editor,  on  his  own  responsibility ;  on  which 
account  all  the  great  collators  of  manuscripts  have  judged  it 
necessary  to  apprize  their  readers,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
what  particular  printed  edition  they  have  made  their  respec- 


*  As  Mr.  C.  does  not  inform  us  what  verse  is  here  referred 
to,  the  reader  will  of  course  wait  for  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  assertion. — ^Editor^ 

t  The  reader  will  find  on  recurring  to  Mr.  Landis'  article, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  translation  referred  to,  Mr.  C  has  failed 
to  meet  the  most  important  points  on  which  his  work  has  been 
exposed  to  censure.  The  statements  of  Mr.  L.,  then,  appear 
to  us  to  remain  not  materially  affected  by  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  translation  must  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  it  has  been  since  it  was  exposed  on  our  pages* — EniToa, 
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tive  collations.  Thus  Birch  states,  in  limine,  that  he  collated 
by  StepherCs  3d  edition,  1650;  Bentley's  collations  were 
made  by  the  text  of  Erasmus,  3d  edition,  1522,  as  reprinted 
at  Strasburgh  in  1724,  by  W.  Cephalceus.  Other  collators 
have  also  specified  the  editions  by  which  they  compared. 
One  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  common  version, 
and  much  more  learned  than  Mr.  Landis,  has  been  con-, 
strained  to  admit  this  fact  in  "The  British  Critic  and  Quar- 
terly Theological  Review,  and  Ecclesiastical  Record."* 

I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  to  use  with  approbation  the 
words  of  Mr.  Landis,  that  ''all  the  alterations  contended  for 
do  not  affect,  either  pro  or  con,  one  single  article  of  the 
Christian  system."  1  have  gone  farther :  I  have  said  that  I 
never  saw  any  version  or  translation  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, Latin,  German,  French,  or  English, — Romanist  or 
Protestant — ancient  or  modern,  from  which  any  honest  man 
of  plain  common  sense  might  not  learn  the  way  to  heaven,; 
to  holiness  and  happiness,  with  unerring  certainty ;  if  he  ap^ 
plied  his  mind  to  it.  They  all  name  the  same  persons,  pla-> 
ces,  and  events — record  the  same  facts — narrate  the  same 
parables,  comparisons,  conversations,  and  deliver  the  same 
precepts  and  promises.  They  may,  indeed,  differ  much  in 
their  plainness,  perspicuity,  and  easy  intelligence ;  but  the 
same  story  is  told  in  all  its  characteristics,  attributes,  and 
circumstances.  Like  different  witnesses,  whose  testimony ' 
exactly  agrees  in  all  the  facts,  even  to  the  most  minute, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  has  each  his  own  way  of  telling  it  to  the 
court  aTid  jury ;  but  there  is  one  of  them  whose  perspicuity 
and  j>recision  make  his  testimony  more  intelligible  and  com-, 
prehensible  tban  that  of  all  the  others.  So  in  translations ; 
one  may  greatly  excel  another  in  all  the  attributes  of  clear^ 
ness,  simplicity,  and  general  intelligibility. 

But  as  I  have  been  permitted  thus  briefly  to  disabuse  the 
readers  of  the  Repository  of  the  false  impressions,  touching 
both  my  views  and  my  character,  through  which  they  must 
always  have  contemplated  them  and  me,  had  they  no  other 
source  of  information  than  that  furnished  them  by  Mr.  Lan- 
dis, I  do  not  wish  further  to  trespass  on  your  time  by  a 
more  formal  and  elaborate  exposition  of  all  that  Mr.  Landis 
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has  spread  over  seventy  of  your  pages  concerning  me.  The 
four  corners  of  his  superstructure  have  been  now  tested, 
and  every  one  can  judge  of  what  materials  they  were  con- 
structed. * 

*  Mr.  C*  adds  a  few  sentences  commending  his  "MiUenial 
Harbinger  "  to  our  readers  as  containing  "  a  more  full,  pointed, 
and  spirited  review,"  also,  administering  some  personid  advice 
to  Mr.  Landis,  and  then  closes  his  communication  "  with  sen- 
timents of  benevolence  for  all  mankind,"  and  friendly  saluta- 
tions to  ourselves.  These  passages  we  omit,  for  reasons  be- 
fore stated.  They  have  no  bearing  upon  Mr.  Campbell's 
defence  ;  and  our  sole  object  in  having  admitted  this  article, 
is  that  he  may  no  longer  have  any  occasion  to  complain  of 
injustice  from  us.  "We  trust  that  both  he  and  our  readers 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  presented 
his  conununication,  and  that  we  shall  be  excused,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  for  having  occupied  so  large  a 
space  with  a  defence  so  generally  personal.  We  trust  we 
shall  not  often  have  occasion  thus  to  tax  the  patience  of  our 
readers. — ^Editor. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 
Critical  Noticbs. 

1. — J^fotes :  Critical^  Explanatory^  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ;  with  a  J^ew  Translation,  by  ^Z- 
bert  Barnes.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  Boston,  Crocker 
&  Brewster ;  New-York,  Jonathan  Leavitt.  1840.  pp. 
517,  438,  770. 

"  Probably  no  book  of  the  Bible  has  occupied  so  much  the 
attention  of  critics,  commentators,  and  private  Christians,  as 
Isaiah."  Numerous  authors  have  contributed  to  its  illustration. 
Among  these,  the  acute  Calvin,  the  learned  Vitringa,  the  elab- 
orate Lowth,  the  glossarial  Rosenmueller,  the  linguistic  Ge- 
senius,  have  each  in  their  turn  set  forth  the  evangelical  pro« 
phet  with  a  copious  furniture  of  translation  and  commentary. 
In  later  times  a  host  of  oriental  travellers  have  shed  their 
illustrative  light,  upon  the  obscurities  of  this  book  ;  and  now 
Mr.  Barnes  comes  forward  with  the  fruits  of  his  untiring  in* 
dustry,  gleaned  from  over  the  whole  harvest  field  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest  work  of  Mr.  Barnes'  pen.  It 
has  been  wrought  amid  the  labors  of  a  large  parochial  charge, 
and  with  a  diligence  rarely  equalled,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  four  years.  It  now  comes  to  us  in  three  stately  octavos, 
constituting,  we  believe,  the  largest  mass  of  commentary  on 
the  '  Fifth  Evangelist,'*  to  be  found  in  our  language. 

The  author's  excellencies,  if  not  his  defects,  are  strongly 
marked  through  the  work.  The  style  is  plain,  simple,  and 
direct,  and  though  his  pages  teem  with  the  materiel  of  deep 
scholarship,  yet  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  eminently  happy  in 
making  himself  intelligible  and  interesting  to  every  class; 
while  the  rich  practical  remarks,  every  now  and  then  grafted 
upon  the  critical  details,  transfuse  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
writer  into  the  bosom  of  his  reader. 

The  chief  abatement  from  Mr.  Barnes'  general  merit,  in 
this  work,  as  perhaps  also  in  his  others,  is  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  what  may  be  termed  gratuitous  annotatioti.  Hun- 
dreds of  single  phrases,  of  perfectly  obvious  import,  which 
barely  admit  of  equipollent  terms,  and  do  not  need  even  them ; 
are  paragraphed,  and  paraded,  in  the  style  of  formal  ezegesiSi 
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though  the  effect  upon  the  mind  is  often  little  else  than  that 
of  diluted  paraphrase.  One  consequence,  of  serious  import,  of 
this  feature  of  the  work,  is,  that  it  has  unnecesi^arily  swollen 
its  bulk.  We  admit  that  in  many  cases  a  bright  gleam  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  a  word  or  passage  by  a  slight  variation  of  the 
phrase,  but  quite  as  often  the  reader  is  forced  to  ask  himself, 
whether  he  really  does  need  to  be  remanded  back  to  his  rudi- 
ments quite  so  frequently  as  Mr.  Barnes'  notes  would  imply. 
The  general  principles  of  interpretation,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  are  in  accordaiice  with  the  most  generally  approved 
results  of  Biblical  study  in  modem  times.  He  balances  with 
commendable  fairness  between  the  Cocceianism  of  Vitringa, 
and  the  Grotianism  of  Gesenius.  He  gives  full  scope  to  the 
principle  of  the  Messianic  interpretation,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  sets  his  face  as  a  flint  against  being  led  away  by  any 
merely  fanciful  analogies  or  forced  adaptations.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  large  and  willing  concession,  we  have  been 
conscious  of  a  certain  unsatisfied  feeling — ^an  impression  of 
meagerness  and  jejuneness — in  following  his  annotations  on 
some  of  the  sublimest  Messianic  predictions.  He  does  not 
give  us,  as  fully  as  we  could  wish,  the  particular  applications. 
Apparently  adopting  Hengstenberg's  very  questionable  position, 
that  the  prophets  beheld  the  glories  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
in  space  and  not  in  time,  that  is,  without  a  definite  distinction 
of  eras,  he  aflTords  us  comparatively  little  aid  in  weaving  to- 
gether into  one  harmonious  tissue,  the  golden  threads  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  oracles.  On  this  score  it  may  still  be 
questioned,  whether  Vitringa  does  not  bear  away  the  palm 
from  all  later  commentators.  The  li^ht  which  to  the  eyes  of 
German  expositors  merely  floats  in  a  brilliant  halo  around  the 
summit  of  the  '  delectable  mountains'  of  the  vision,  Vitringa 
concentrates  through  the  Apocalyptic  lens,  and  makes  it 
glow  in  a  luminous  focus  upon  distinct  points  of  the  great 

Srophetic  vista  that  Isaiah  opens  before  us.  In  this  respect 
Ir.  Barnes'  work  does  not  fully  meet  our  wishes.  As  a  phi- 
lological and  exegetical  digest,  however,  on  the  prince  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  it  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  is  a  store- 
house of  rich  iUustrations  of  the  letter  of  his  author,  and  one 
from  which  the  theological  student  may  largely  replenish  his 
critical  adversaria. 

We  do  not  especially  admire  the  taste  with  which  the  text 
of  the  Old  and  New  version  has  been  arranged.  But  as  this 
is  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  moment,  and  as  the  work  will 
receive  its  character  from  the  Notes,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell  upon  it.    We  think,  indeed,  as  every  necessary  emeu- 
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dation  of  the  present  translation  could  have  been  suggested 
in  the  Notes,  the  new  one  might  have  been  entirely  dispensed 
with.  If  this  retrenchment  could  have  been  made,  together 
with  a  considerable  subduction  of  superfluous  comments,  the 
work  might  have  been  compressed  into  a  much  smaller  size, 
and  thus  the  greatest  objection  to  it,  its  inordinate  dimensions, 
have  been  obviated.  Voluminous  as  it  is,  however,  its  faults 
are  few  in  comparison  with  its  excellencies,  and  those  who 
properly  appreciate  its  value,  will  not  long  consent  to  dispense 
with  its  possession. 

2. — Manual  of  Classical  Literaiure^j torn  the  German  of  J,  J. 
Eschenburg^  Professor  in  the  Carolinum^  at  Brunswick^ 
vrvth  additions^  by  JV.  W,  Fiske^  Professor  of  Intellect 
tual  and  Moral  Philosophy  {formerly  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages)  in  Amherst  College.  Philadelphia  X 
Frederick  W.  Greenough.     1839,  pp.  753. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  Second  Edition  of  this 
valuable  work  was  reviewed  in  the  Biblical  Repository  of 
April,  1837.  The  high  terms,  in  which  it  was  spoken  of  by 
the  able  and  accomplished  reviewer,  have  doubtless  been  res- 
ponded to  by  every  student,  who  has  had  access  to  the  work. 
Of  its  due  appreciation  there  is  no  better  evidence,  than  the 
speedy  demand  which  has  been  made  for  another  Edition. 
The  value  of  the  present  Edition  is  much  enhanced  by  a  new 
translation  of  the  part  of  Eschenburg,  relating  to  Roman  au- 
thors, together  with  a  large  amount  of  original  matter.  Many 
valuable  additions  have  also  been  made  to  other  portions  of  the 
work.  It  has  the  additional  value  of  being  embellished  with 
several  hundred  cuts,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  Art  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  should  judge,  that  the  present 
Edition  contains  at  least  one  fourth  more  of  matter  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  yet  is  printed  so  compactly  as  to  be  but 
very  little  increased  in  size. 

This  manual  is  a  thesaurus  to  the  student.  There  is  scarcely 
a  topic  pertaining  to  Greek  and  Roman  Archaeology,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  it,  with  pertinent  remarks  and  illustrations. 
It  combines  a  luminous  and  well  digested  vie(Wof  Archaeology, 
of  Literature  and  Art;  history  of  Ancient  Literature,  Greek 
and  Roman ;  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities ;  Classical  Geography  and  Chronology. 
We  know  of  no  work,  which  can  be  compared  with  it,  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  classical  information  it  communicates. 
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It  is  a  substantial  aid,  which  we  most  heartily  commend  to  every 
teacher,  and  student,  as  a  table  companion  to  lie  beside  his 
Lexicons  and  Grammars.  A  familiarity  with  such  a  work, 
through  an  academic  and  collegiate  course,  cannot  fail  to  en- 
rich the  mind  with  a  fund  of  classical  knowledge,  and  impart 
additional  zest  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
A  long  time  has  not  elapsed,  since  a  student  would  have  been 
compelled  to  spend  whole  days,  in  a  large  and  well  selected 
library,  to  obtain  the  information,  that  is  now  presented  to 
him,  in  one  well  arranged  volume.  Prof.  Fiske  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  one,  who  is  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
classical  learning.  The  external  appearance  of  the  work  is 
neat  and  attractive. 


3. — ^ids  to  Reflection^  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge^  with  a 
Preliminary  Essay ^  by  James  Marsh,  D.  D,»  From  the 
Fourth  London  Edition,  with  the  Author'^ s  Last  Correc- 
tions, Edited  by  Henry  JSTelson  Coleridge,  Esq.  JW.  A. 
New-York,  Gould,  Newman  &  Saxton.  1840,  pp.  354. 
octavo. 

*dids  to  Reflection,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  with  the  Au- 
thor* s  Last  Corrections,  Edited  by  Henry  JSTelson  Cole- 
ridge, Esq,  M,  A,  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary 
Essay,  by  John  McVickar,  D,  D,,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  Columbia  College,  Jfew  York,  London, 
William  rickering ;  New  York,  Swords,  Stanford  & 
Co.     1839,  12  mo.  pp.  324. 

These  two  editions  of  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflection"  are 
before  the  public  with  conflicting  claims.  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  we  speak  disparagingly  of  eithev ;  and  yet  the  rea- 
sons urged  by  the  Editor  of  the  latter,  for  its  publication,  are 
such  as  render  it  impossible  to  commend  the  one  without  an 
implied  censure  of  the  other.  In  these  circumstances  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  express  our  decided  preference  of  that  by  Prof. 
Marsh.  We  are  happily  relieved,  however,  from  the  necessity 
of  stating  the  grounds  of  this  preference,  by  the  following 
strictures  on  the* edition  by  Prof.  McVickar,  furnished  by  a 
respected  correspondent,  who  is  not  a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  but 
"  as  a  friend  of  truth  and  fair  dealing,"  claims  to  speak  freely. 

The  publication  of  this  new  preliminary  essay,  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Vickar, will  be  unfortunate  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  for 
fairness  of  mind,  for  accuracy,  we  had  almost  sa,id  honesty^  in 
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his  statements  and  quotations,  and  we  may  add,  for  a  manly 
and  honorable  spirit.  It  will  be  received  with  disapprobation, 
by  ail  who  are  acquainted  either  with  the  merits  of  the  essay 
for  which  it  was  substituted  or  with  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  Coleridge  himself. 

The  Essay  of  Dr.  Marsh,  had  been  read  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  who  was  able,  if  any  man  is,  to  judge  of  its 
merits  as  a  true  exposition  of  his  own  system  of  Christian 
philosophy,  and  also  of  the  importance  of  the  suggestions 
which  were  designed  to  secure  for  it  a  faithful  and  unpreju- 
diced study.  It  was  also  prefixed  to  the  edition  which  was 
^^  recently  put  forth  in  London  by  his  nephew  and  executor 
with  the  author's  final  amendments."  None  but  reasons  the 
most  substantial  and  imperative  could  authorize  or  justify  the 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Prof.  McVickar,  that  the  essay  of  Dr. 
Marsh  thus  consecrated  by  the  dying  wishes  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Coleridge,  was  open  to  so  many  exceptions,  as  to  demand  a 
better. 

The  reasons  ^iven  for  this  opinion,  and  for  the  attempt  to 
substitute  another  introduction,  are  Bve,  1.  "That  such  Pre- 
face is  mainly  occupied  in  justifying  Coleridge  and  his  philo- 
sophy, against  objections  which  have  no  place  except  on  the 
Calvinistic  scheme  of  Divinity.  But  these  obviously  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  reception  not  of  Coleridge's  but  of 
his  commentator  s  opinions,  objections  therefore  not  with 
churchmen,  but  with  dissenters  from  the  church."  On  p. 
xxviii.  he  represents  Dr.  Marsh  as  laboring  to  reconcile  his 
author  with  the  Calvinism  of  Edwards,  and  adds,  "  to  recon- 
cile Coleridge  with  Calvinism,  is  that  fruitless  task  which 
places  him  ever  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  his  own  faith, 
and  in  a  needless  one  in  the  light  of  all  others."  Allowing  the 
fact  here  stated  to  be  true,  what  then  1  Are  there  no  Cal 
vinists  within  the  Church  1  Are  there  none  who  would  be  al- 
lowed by  Prof.  McVickar  to  be  "  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron," 
who  are  yet  Calvinistic  in  their  views  of  Theology  1  Is  a  Cal- 
vinist  of  necessity  not  a  Churchman  but  "  a  dissenter  from 
the  Church  1" 

Besides ;  this  Stereotype  Edition  is  not  only  addressed  to 
that  communion  of  which  its  author  "  was  an  affectionate  and 
faithful  son,"  but  also  "to  the  church  at  large,"  unless  in- 
deed the  latter  phrase  was  penned  by  its  author  in  a  moment 
of  forgetful  and  inconsistent  Catholicity;  and  surely  the 
church  at  large  might  not  suffer  by  an  effort  to  justify  the 
system  held  by  Coleridge  from  objections  on  the  score  of  Cal- 
vinism. 
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But  the  fact  stated  10  not  trae ;  Dr.  Marsh  is  not  a  Calvinist 
of  the  school  of  Edwards ;  and  a  large  portion  of  his  prelimi- 
nary essay  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  his  views  of  the  will,  etc., 
are  inconsistent  with  right  reason  and  spiritual  religion,  and 
that  the  views  of  Coleric^e  are  the  only  suhstitute.  How  any 
man  could  have  thought  or  said  the  contrary,  we  can  with  dif- 
ficulty understand. 

Reason  2.  '^  That  it  [i.  e.  the  Preface]  inculcates  what  is 
deemed  a  false  and  dangerous  principle,  viz.  that  some  sys- 
tem  of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  essential  to  soundness  in 
Christian  doctrine."  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  inculcates  no 
such  thing — and  nothing  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  Cojeridge  himself.  With  Coleridge  Dr.  Marsh  indeed 
teaches — "  that  we  can  have  no  right  views  of  theology,  till 
we  have  right  views  of  the  human  mind."  This  his  master 
taught  with  all  his  might ;  inculcating  that  there  can  be 
no  consistent  scheme  of  scientific  theology,  which  is  not 
foi^nded  on  a  right  division  of  the  powers  of  man,  and  a  judg- 
ment thence  derived,  as  to  what  man  can  and  cannot  know,  in 
the  way  of  science.  To  construct  a  scheme  otChristian  phi' 
losophy  was  the  aim  and  aspiration  of  his  later  years. 

In  entire  consistency  with  this  great  principle  both  teach — 
the  one  as  the  other,  that  Religion  as  distinguished  from  spe- 
culative Theology, — is  not  a  speculation  but  a  life,  not  a  phi- 
losophy of  life,  but  a  life  and  living  process.  Prof.  McVickar 
has  here  displayed  a  singular  facility  in  misunderstanding 
both  Dr.  Marsh  and  Coleridge — as  well  as  misquoting  the 
latter. 

Reason  3.  "  That  it  tends  to  a  misapprehension  of  Cole- 
ridge's religious  views,  by  identifying  them  with  what  among 
'  us,  says  Dr.  Marsh, "  are  termed  the  evangelical  doctrines." — 
"  Now  the  term  used  as  a  party  name,  in  which  sense  alone  it 
can  be  here  understood,  is  one  peculiarly  inappropriate  as  ap- 
plied to  Coleridge,"  etc. 

The  word  Evangelical  is  not  used  here  in  a  party  sense — 
certainly  not  in  the  party  sense  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Prof. 
McVickar.  The  phrase  "  the  evangelical  doctrines,"  is  used  by 
Dr.  Marsh,  as  synonymous  with  the  great  truths  of  revelation 
which  are  held  in  common  by  those  Christian  denominations 
who  are  regarded  as  believers  in  serious  and  spiritual  religion. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  opposing  parties  or  opinions,  in  the 
English  or  American  Episcopal  Churches,  respecting,  ^^  the 
church,  the  sin  of  schism,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  or 
conversion." 

Reason  4,  is,  in  substance,  its  unqualified  eulogium  of  Cole- 
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ridge  and  his  opinions.  Dr.  Marsh  does  not  eulogize  his 
author  excessively — ^for  we  know  that  there  are  some  of  his 
peculiar  opinions  of  men  and  things  which  he  does  not  adopt. 
He  did  not  however  deem  it  necessary  to  state  every  point,  in 
which  he  differed  from  him.  This  he  regarded  douhtless  as 
too  trivial  an  occupation  for  one  who  had  at  heart  the  further* 
ance  of  his  principles  of  Christian  truth'^^-^nd  not  a  bigoted 
or  blind  devotion  to  the  foibles  of  the  man. 

^^  Lastly,  it  is  rejected  as  being  a  preface  which  takes  too 
much  knowledge  for  gruited,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  to  an- 
swer the  present  demand  of  an  edition  fitted  for  popular  use." 
Of  this  reason  we  can  only  say,  that  the  man  who  has  not  suf* 
iicient  knowledge  to  grapple  with  the  essay  of  Dr.  Marsh,  need 
not  expect  to  grapple  successfully  with  Mr.  Coleridge.  If  he 
is  deterred  by  the  introduction  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he 
had  better  remain  a  while,  in  the  schools  of  ordinary  teachers. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  Coleridge  was  an  Episco- 
palian-^^ devout  and  reverent  son  of  the  established  church  ; 
therefore  it  was  a  thing  to  be  desired  that  his  work  should  be 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  Episcopalians^^—and  that  his 
name  should  be  turned  to  its  account  in  promoting  the  extreme 
doctrines,  that  are  now  so  fashionable  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Prof.  McVickar  and  his  associates  can  ill  endure, 
that  "a  dissenting  clergyman  from  Vermont,"  should  have 
had  the  penetration  to  discern  the  high  merits  of  this  remark- 
able man,  and  the  courage  to  avow  his  convictions,  at  a  time 
when  it  cost  some  boldness  to  do  so.  They  feel  that  a  be- 
liever in  a  self-constituted  ministry  has  no  right  to  connect 
his  name  with  an  Episcopal  author  ;  and  when  they  witness 
this  outrage  they  feel  not  a  little  unlike  the  famous  Dennis, 
when  he  cried,  "  How  these  rascals  use  me  5 — they  will  not 
let  my  play  run,  yet  they  steal  my  thunder  /" 

We  deem  it  important  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  views 
of  Coleridge  in  reference  to  the  church,  and  especially  those 
most  offensive  doctrines  at  large,  with  which  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  connect  the  authority  of  his  name,  in  the  pitiful 
spirit  of  sectarian  partisanship. 

Coleridge  was  a  friend  and  a  zealous  supporter  to  the  na- 
tional church  in  England,  and  was  vexed  and  grieved  with  the 
efforts  of  the  modern  dissenters  to  bring  the  establishment  to 
an  end.  In  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  reasons,  not  a 
few  in  our  own  country  were  the  avowed  supporters  of  the 
more  liberal  establishments  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut — and 
this  independently  of  the  fact  that  Episcopacy  was  supported 
by  the  one  and  Congregationalism  by  the  other. 
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He  also  held  '^  that  Christianity  without  a  church  [not  visi- 
hie  church  as  Mr.  McVickar  quotes  him],  exercising  spiritual 
authority,  is  vanity  and  dissolution."  So  did  all  the  Refor- 
mers hold ;  so  do  the  divines  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  at  the  present  day.  Coleridge  has  no  where  said  that 
*' Christianity  without  a  church  episcopally  constituted  is 
iranity  and  dissolution,"  but  has  every  where  implied  the  con- 
trary.* 

He  holds  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  what  the  Reformers  held,  not  of  the  English 
or  Episcopal  church,  but  of  the  church  o(  Scotland  as  well 
as  those  upon  the  Continent.  If  in  this  point  he  approximates 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Oxford  divines,  it  is  no  more  than  just 
that  it  should  also  be  stated,  that  in  their  views  and  the  views 
of  Prof.  McVickar  respecting  the  administration  of  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft,  and  Laud  and  the  Puritan  defection,  he  diners 
from  them  widely « 

He  was  also  an  affectionate  son  of  the  English  church  as 
the  church  in  which  he  was  bom  and  baptized,  for  the 
reason  which  Richter  gives  in  his  saying — ''  your  church  may 
be  a  very  good  church  but  she  is  not  my  mother.*^ 

He  has  no  where  avowed  himself,  the  foe  of  ^*  a  self-consti* 
tuted  ministry,"  i.  e.  a  ministry  not  episcopally  ordained,  and 
there  is  not  a  passage  to  be  foutid  in  his  writings  from  which 
there  can  be  gathered  the  conclusion  that  he  held  the  divine 
right  of  Episcopal  ordinr.tion,  and  the  Apostolical  succession* 
From  hundreds  the  opposite  might  be  derived*  Nothing 
would  be  more  offensive  or  unpleasant  to  the  high  churchmen 
of  the  present  day,  than  the  even-handed  justice  which  he 
metes  out  to  the  two  parties  in  the  great  strife  of  Puritanism^ 
and  the  high  terms  m  which  he  speaks  of  those  whom  they 
load  with  contemptuous  epithets. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  unfairness  of  the  quotations  made  by 
Prof.  McVickar — ^we  must  be  content  with  requesting  the 
reader  to  look  them  out  for  himself. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  is  not  a  partisan  of  the  philosophy 
of  Coleridge,  and  would  not  be  owned  as  one  of  his  disciples* 
It  is  therefore  with  the  greater  freedom,  that  as  a  friend  of 
truth  and  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  of  the  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual worth  of  Prof.  Marsh,  he  has  made  these  strictures* 


*  In  his  book  on  the  Church  and  State,  which  has  never  been  reprinted 
in  this  country,  he  represents  the  Primitive  Church  as  Congregational 
or  Presbyterian. 
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4. — JVew  Work  on  Christian  Antiquities, 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  a  new  work  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Antiquities  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  by  the 
Eev.  Lyman  Coleman,  Principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary, 
Andover,  Mass.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
The  treatise  of  Bingham  is  voluminous,  not  always  the  most 
impartial,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  imperfect. 
Bingham  was  very  strongly  attached  to  his  own  communion, 
and  is,  of  course,  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Coleman  will  be  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Augusti,  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  The  original 
work  of  this  venerable  theologian  was  published  in  12  volumes, 
1817 — 1837.  This  was  the  Tresult,  according  to  his  represen- 
tations, of  the  study  and  industry  of  many  years.  It  was  very 
favorably  received,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  England,  Hol- 
land, Denmark  and  Sweden.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  by  the  author  himself,  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  larger  work  was  issued.  The  design  of  this 
compend  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  for  a  work 
less  voluminous  and  expensive,  which  should  at  the  same  time 
embody  all  the  important  facts  relating  to  this  subject.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  the  author  pursued  a  middle 
course  between  an  extended  detail  and  a  barren  abstract. 
The  whole  ground  in  the  abridgment,  is  carefuUy  revised  and 
improved.  That  part,  however,  whiqh  relates  to  the  original 
organization  of  the  church  and  to  the  priesthood,  the  author 
has,  very  judiciously,  given  entire.  The  treatise  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  those  important  points,  together  with  an 
ample  statement  of  the  various  rites  of  worship,  the  sacred 
seasons  and  festivals  of  the  primitive  church,  their  methods  of 
Celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper — ^the  subjects  and  mode  of  bap- 
tism, marriage  and  funeral  oeretnonies,  etc.  In  a  word,  it 
comprehends  the  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  in 
a  clear,  systematic  and  happy  manner.  If  the  translation  and 
condensation  is  well  done  by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  which,  from  his 
sound  judgment  ai^d  w^lKknown  habits  of  accuracy  and  indus- 
try, we  cannot  doubt,^  the  public  will  be  put  in  possession  of 
an  invaluable  work,  almost  equally  interesting  to  the  theologi- 
cal student,  the  minister  and  the  antiquarian.  Much  will  be 
found  in  it,  also,  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

Augusti  has  been  successively  professor  of  theology  at 
Jena,  Breslau  and  Bonn.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works, 
chiefly  relating  to  Church  History,  and  is  deservedly  regarded 
AS  Qne  of  the  leading  antiquarians  of  the  age.    In  the  Halle 
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AUgemeine  Litteratur  Zeitung,  he  is  characterized  as  an  ^'  hon- 
orea  veteran,"  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature.  By 
occasional  abridgments,  and  by  the  omission  of  such  parts 
as  may  be  least  interesting  to  the  American  reader,  it  is  thought 
that  the  work  may  be  brought  within  one  octavo  volume.* 

5. — The  Elements  of  Geology  for  Popular  Use,  containing  a  des- 
cription of  the  Geological  Formations  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  By  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D. 
Late  Prof  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  University  of  the  City  of  Jfew-York.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  1839. 

"We  have  perused  this  work,  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes 
of  Harpers'  School  District  Library,  with  pleasure.  Commencing 
with  a  short  abstract  of  those  laws  and  phenomena  of  Chem- 
istry, a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work,  it  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  containing  a  view  of  General  Geology,  and 
the  second  the  Geology  of  the  United  States. 

Though'  the  book  is  avowedly  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  community,  it  is  not  the  less  adapted 
to  instruct  maturer  minds.  It  gives  a  good  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  science,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  free  from  those 
embarrassing  technicalities  and  premature  hypotheses,  which 
deform  so  ipany  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 


ARTICLE    XIII. 

Recent  Literary   Intelligence. 

Ctretmans. 

Two  Editions  of  the  entire  Works  of  Plato  are  in  the  process  of  publi- 
cation in  Germany.  One  is  nnder  the  charge  of  Prof.  G.  Stallbaam,  of 
Leipsic.  The  first  section  of  vol.  viii.,  containing  Theataetns,  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  accompanied  with  commentaries.  The  other  Edi- 
tion is  edited  by  Baiter,  Orelli  and  Winckelmann.  Ast's  Edition,  with  a 
complete  apparatus  of  Notes,  Lexicon  and  Indexes,  has  been  for  some 
time  oat  of  press.  A  zealous  Platonist  has  arisen  at  Utrecht  in  Holland, 
Van  Ueusde,  who  has  written  largely  and  con  amore  on  the  subject.— ^The 

*  For  further  notices  of  Augusti's  great  work,  see  Am.  Bib.  Repo8« 
JaQ.  1639,  pp.  253, 254. 
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15th  (enlarged  and  amended)  Edition  of  Bnttmann's  smaller  Greek  Gram- 
mar has  been  issued.    One  of  the  earlier  Editions  of  this  Grammar  was 
translated  by  Gov.  Everett.— Dr.  Franklin's  Life  and  Essays,  with  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  words  employed,  has  appeared  at  Carlsruhe. — S.  M.  Ehren- 
bergr  has  published  at  Berlin,  a  Practical  Elementary  Book,  for  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Language.— A  new  and  excellent  Edition  of  Lccman's 
Fables  in  Arabic,  has  been  edited  by  Prof.  Roediger  of  Halle.    It  is  ac- 
companied with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.    Prof.  R.  is  one  of  the 
ablest  Arabic  scholars  now  living.— L.  H.  Lowenstein  has  published  a 
new  Edition  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  with  a  careful  collation 
of  MSS.,  both  ancient  and  the  more  recent,  accompanied  with  a  metrical 
translation  and  with  notes.— Perthes  of  Hamburgh,  has  issued  a  History 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  Philosophy,  exhibited  from  the  sources,  by  H.  Rit- 
ter  and  L.  Preller.— Prof.  Ritter  has  published  appendices  and  additions 
to  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  History  of  Philosophy.— Prof.  A.  SchoH  has 
brought  out  some  contributions  to  the  History  of  Greek  Poesy.— A  3d 
Edition  of  Guerike*s  Manual  of  Church  History  has  appeared ;   also  the 
first  section  of  F.  Hitzig's  brief  ezegetical  Manual  for  the  Old  Testament; 
vol.  3.  of  Hengstenberg's  Contributions  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch ;  section  8d  of  Prof. 
Maurer's  Grammatical,  Critical  and  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament.    This  is  a  brief,  judicious  and  valuable  ezegetical  book  for 
beginners  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament.    As  a  grammatical  as- 
sistant, it  is  much  preferable  to  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Rosenmtiller.-— 
A  new  Edition  of  Miinscher's  Manual  of  Dogmatics,  with  references 
to  the  sources,  historical  notices,  etc.,  edited,  aiter  the  death  of  Von  Colin, 
a  previous  Editor,  by  C^  G.  Neudecker.    An  earlier  Edition  of  this  Man- 
ual was  translated  by  Dr.  Murdock  of  New-Haven. — A  3d  Edition  of 
Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  published.    The 
following  volumes  from  the  pen  of  Tholuck,  are  advertised :— 3d  Edition 
of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  with  a  Criticism  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  by  Strauss.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  chiefly  of  an  apologetic  char- 
ncter.    "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  or  the  citations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Old,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices  and  priesthood." 
De  Wette  has  brought  out  a  new  Edition  of  his  exegetical  Manual  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  Winer,  a  3d  Edition  of  his  Manual  of  Theological 
Literature,  with  short  biographical  notices  of  the  writers. — Th«  learned 
Prof.  Boeckh,  of  Berlin,  ha^  published  a  very  valuable  Essay,  on  the 
weights,  measures,  etc.,  of  the  ancients,  in  their  mutual  relations. — Lassen 
of  Bonn,  one  of  the  principal  orientalists  of  Germany,  has  published  con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  the  Greek  and  Indo-Scythian  Kings  of  Bac- 
tria,  Cabool,  and  India,  by  deciphering  the  ancient  Cabool  legends,  which 
are  found  on  their  coins. — Dr.  Julius  of  Hamburgh  has  published  "  the 
Moral  Condition  of  North- America,    from  the  author's  observations, 
made  in  1834-6. — Julius  Furst,  author  of  the  New  Hebrew  Concordance, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic.    He  was  nominated  by  the  professors,  and  appointed  by  the  king 

2a* 
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of  Saxony.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  Jew,  who  has 
ever  been  named  to  a  professorship  in  Germany. — Dr.  Strauss,  who  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  has  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  post  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  which  was  made  to  him 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canton. 

JFrance. 

The  prince  Alexander  Labanoff,  has  published  the  hitherto  inedited  let- 
ters of  Mary  Siuart,  accompanied  by  divers  despatches  and  instructions. 
The  16th  No.  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  after  the 
designs  executed  for  them  by  Champollion  the  younger,  etc.,  has  been 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Gnizot  and  Thiers. — A  Supplement  to 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  has  been  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  20  nos.  8vo. — M.  G.  Panthier, 
the  Chinese  scholar,  has  brought  out  an  Essav  on  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  the  different  systems  of  oriental  and  occidental  writing. — The 
fifth  section  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  new  edition  of  Henry  Stephens's  Greek 
Thesaurus,  under  the  charge  of  Hase  and  the  two  Dindorfs,  has  made  its 
appearance.  We  are  glad  to  notice  a  French  Translation  of  Sparks* 
edition  of  the  Writings  of  Washington,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Guizot.  We  may  also  mention  that  a  selection  from  these  writings,  has 
been  translated  in  Germany  by  MissTiECK,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Tieck  of  Dresden.  The  version  is  furnished  with  a  Preface  by  the  histo- 
rian Von  Raumnr  of  Berlin. 

S(n(teti  States. 

Dr.  Webster,  professor  in  Harvard  University,  is  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  eulogies  whieh  have  been  pronounced 
at  Paris  in  honor  of  distinguished  deceased  Savans.  A  selection  from  these 
eulogies,  with  such  notes  as  the  translator  may  be  able  to  supply,  cannot 
but  be  useful.  We  understand  that  the  Rpv  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Boston,  a 
learned  and  zealous  antiquarian,  will  soon  publish  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  New-England.    No  man  in  the  country,  perhaps,  is  more  familiar  with 

late 
tical 

familiar  with  the  subjects  of  such  a  history,  and  his  work  may  be  a  sue* 
cessful  competitor  with  that  of  Mr.  Felt.  The  translation  of  Dr.  Wiggers's 
History  of  Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism,by  Prof.  Emerson  of  Andover, 
is  in  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  Spring.  It  will  be  a  rich  ac- 
cession to  our  Theological  literature.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Crocker 
&,  Brewster,  of  Boston,  will  put  to  press  at  an  early  day,  a  new  Edition  of 
Smith  &  Dwight's  Tour  in  Armenia.  It  will  probably  be  comprised  in 
one  volume  8vo.  No  book  of  Travels  by  Americans,  has  been  better  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  of  Europe.  It  has  been  republished  in  England, 
and  also  bsen  translated  into  German. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  now  in  press.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith*s  work  on 
the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  See  notice  of  the  English  Edition  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Reposi- 
tory, p.  241. 

Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton,  Andover  &  New- York  have  in  press  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  French  Languaffe,"  prepared  by  D  Fosdiqk,  Jr.,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  his  German  Introduction.  "  A  German  Dictionary 
In  two  parts,"  by  the  same  author  is  in  press  and  necrrly  ready  for  publi- 
cation by  Perkins  &  Marvin,  Boston.  It  will  be  stereotyped  In  about  600 
pages  12mo. 
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